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expressed  by  him. 
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We  bave  not  thought  it  neeessarjUto  pre&ce  tlis  recital  4)7 
any  introduction  of  ""tiio  preceding  epochs  of  the  Beyolution. 

We  have  not  re-produced,  -mth  the  minute  elaboratioorof 

an  annaHat,  the  nnme^ns  parliamentary  and  miMtary  details 

of  all  the  events  of  these  forty  months.    Two  or  three  times 

^      «  ve  have,  in  (odBT  to  group  m^i  and  drcumstaoces  in  masses^ 

'  made  unimportant  adbchroniflms. 

We  haye  written  aft^  having  sompulously  investigated 
facts  and  aharacters :  we  do  not  ask  to  be  credited  on  our 
^.  mere  word  only.    Although  we  have  not  encumbeflMl;  our 

work  wilh  notes,  quotations,  and  documentary  testimony,  we 
have  not  made  one  assertion  unauthorized  by  authentic  me- 
moirs, by  unpublished  manuscripts,  by  autograph  letters, 
which  the  families  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons  have  con- 
fided to  pur  care,  or  by  oral  and  well-confirmed  statements 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  last  survivors  of  this  great 
epoch. 

If  some  errors  in  fact  or  judgment  have,  notwithstanding, 
escaped  us,  we  shall  be  readj  to  acknowledge  them  and 
repair  them  in  sequent  editions,  when  the  proofs  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  We  shall  not  reply  one  by  one  to  such 
denials  and  contradictions  as  this  book  may  give  rise  to  ;  it 


IT  ADYXBlteEMEKT. 

miglit  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  paper-war  in  the  news- 
papers.    But  we  will  make  notes  of  every  observation,  and# 
reply  en  matH,  by  ouif  proofs  and  tests,  after  a  certain  lapse 
df  time.    We  seek  the  tyuth  only,  and  should  blush  to  make 
our  work  a  calumny  of  the  dead. 

As  to  the  title  of  4his  book,  we  have  only  assumed  it,  as 
being  unable  to  find  any  other  which  can  so  well  define  this 
recital,  which  has  n<Hie  of  lJie<  pretensions  of  history,  and 
therefore  should  not  affect  its  gravil^.  It  is  an  intermediate  . 
labor  between  histoiy  aad  memoirs.  Events  do  not  herein 
occupy  so  much  space  as  m^i  and  ideas*.*  It  is  full  of  private 
details,  and  details  are  the  physiognomy  of  characters,  and 
by  them  they  engrave  themselves  on  Ae  imagination. 

Great  writers  have  alrwdy  written  the  records  of  this 
memorable  epoch,  and  others  still  to  follow  will  write  them 
also.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  compare  us  with  them. 
They  have  produced,  or  will  produce,  the  history  of  an  age. 
We  have  produced  nothing  more  than  a  "  study"  of  a  group 
of  men*  and  a  few  months  of  the  Revolution. 

A.  L. 

Puis,  March  1, 1817. 
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INTRODUCTION.  • 

I  NOW  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  a  small  par^  of 
men  who,  cast  by  Providence  into  the  very  centre  oi  (lie 
greatest  drama  of.  modem  times,  comprise  in  themselves  the 
ideas,  the  passions,  the  fanlts,  the  virtues  of  their  epoch,  and 
Tfhose  life  and  political  acts  forming,  as  we  may  say,  the 
nucleus  of  the  French  Revolution,  perished  by  the  same  blow 
which  crushed  the  destinies  of  their  country. 

This  history,  full  of  blood  and  tears,  is  full  also  of  iostruc- 
tioil  for  the  people.  Never,  perhaps,  were  so  many  tragical 
events  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  of  time,  never  was  the 
mysterious  connection  which  exists  between  deeds  and  their 
consequences  developed  with  greater  rapidity.  Never  did 
weaknesses  more  quickly  engender  faults, — ^faults  crimes, 
—crimes  punishment.  That  retributive  justice  which  God 
has  implanted  in  our  very  acts,  as  a  conscience  more  sacred 
than  the  fatalism  of  the  ancients,*  never  manifested  itself 
more  imequivocally ;  never  was  the  law  of  morality  illus- 
trated by  a  more  ample  testimony,  or  avenged  more  merci- 
lessly. Thus  the  simple  recital  of  these  two  years  is  the 
most  luminous  commentary  of  the  whole  Rerolution ;  and 
blood,  spilled  like  water,  not  only  shrieks  in  accents  of  terror 
and  pity,  but  gives,  indeed,  a  lesson  and  an  example  to 
mankind.  It  is  in  this  spirit  I  would  indite  this  work.  The 
impartiality  of  history  is  not  that  of  a  mirror,  which  merely 
reflects  objects,  it  should  be  that  of  a  judge  who  sees,  listens, 

*  See  an  elegant  exposition  of  this  idea  in  Schlegers  Drmnatic  Litera- 
tate  (Standaia  Library  Edition^  page  67.) 
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and  decides.  Annals  are  not  Jiistory ;  in  order  to  deserve 
that  appellation  it  requires  a  conviction ;  for  it  becomes,  ia 
after  times,  that  of  the  human  race. 

Recital  animated  by  the  imagination,  weighed  and  judged 
by  wisdom, — such  is  history  as  the  ancients  understood  it ; 
and  of  history  conceived  ttcid  produced  in  such  a  spirit,  I 
would,  under  the  Divine  guidance,  leave  a  fragment  to  my 
country. 

11. 

HISTOBT  or  TH£   GnEtOKniBTS. 

MiRABXAu  had  just  died.  The  instinct  of  the  people  led 
them  to  press  around  the  house  of  his  tribune,  as  if  to 
demand  inspiration  even  from  his  coffin ;  but  had  Mirabeau 
been  still  living,  he  could  no  longer  have  given  it ;  his  star 
had  pakd  its  fiiSes  before  that  of  the  Revolution ;  hurried  to 
the  Vei^e  of  an  unavoidable  precipice  by  the  very  chariot 
h^  himself  had  set  in  motion,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  clung  to 
the  tribune.  The  last  memorial  he  addressed  to  the  king, 
which  the  Iron  Chest  has  surrendered  to  us,  together  with 
the  secret  of  his  venality,  testify  the  failure  and  Ejection  of 
his  mind.  His  bounsela  are  versatile,  incoherent,  and  almost 
childish : — ^now  he  wiU  arrest  the  Revolution  with  a  ^rain 
of  sand — now  he  places  the  salvation  of  the  Monarchy  in  a 
proclamation  of  the  crown  and  a  regal  ceremony  which  shall 
revive  the  popularity  of  the  king, — and  now  he  is  desirous 
of  buying  the  acclamations  of  the  tribune,  and  believes  the 
nation,  like  him,  to  be  purchasable  at  a  price.  The  pettiness 
of  his  means  of  safety  are  in  contrast  with  the  vast  increase 
of  perils ;  there  is  a.  vagueness  in  every  idea ;  we  see  that  he 
is  impelled  by  the  very  passions  he  has  excited,  and  that  un- 
able any  longer  to  guide  or  control  them,  he  betrays,  whilst . 
he  is  yet  unable  to  crush,  them.  The  prime  agitator  is  now 
but  the  alarmed  courtier  seeking  shelter  beneath  the  throne, 
and  though  still  stuttering  out  terrible  words  in  behalf  of  the 
nation  and  liberty,  which  are  in  the  part  set  down  for  him, 
has  already  in  his  soul  all  the  paltriness  and  the  thoughts  of 
vanity  whitsh  are  proper  to  a  court.  We  pity  genius  when 
we  behold  it  strugghng  with  impossibility.  l£rabeau  was 
the  most  potent  man  of  his  time ;  but  the  greatest  individual 
contending  with  an  enraged  element  aj^pears  but  a  madman. 
A  fall  is  only  majestic  when  accompamed  by  virtue. 


MQUBSAU.  II 

Poets  say  that  clouds  assume  the  fonn  of  the  countries 
over  which  they  have  passed,  and  moulding  themselves  upoa 
the  valleys,  plains,  or  mountains,  acquire  their  shapes  and 
move  with  diem  over  the  skies.  This  resembles  certain 
men,  whose  genius  being  as  it  were  acquisitive,  models  itself 
upon  the  epoch  in  which  it  lives,  and  assumes  all  the  indi* 
viduality  of  thp  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Mirabeau  was  a 
man  of  this  class :  he  did  not  invent  the  Bevoluticm,  but  was 
its  manifestation.  But  for  -him  it  might  perhaps  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  idea  and  tendency.  He  was  bom,  and 
li,  took  in  him  the  form,  the  passion,  the  language  which 
make  a  multitude  say  when  they  see  a  thing — ^There  it  is. 

He  was  bom  a  gentleman  and  of  ancient  lineagg,  refugee 
and  established  in  Provence,  but  of  Italian  origin :  the  pro- 
genitors were  Tuscan.  The  family  was.  one  of  those  whom 
Florence  had  cast  from  her  bosom  in  the  stormy  excesses  of 
her  liberty,  and  for  which  Dante  reproaches  his  country  in 
such  bitter  strains  for  her  exiles  and  persecutions.  The  blood 
of  Machiavel  and  the  earthquake  genius  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics were  characteristics  of.  all  the  individuals  of  ihia> 
race.  The  proportions  of  their  souls  exceed  the  height  of 
their  destiny :  vices,  passions,  virtues  are  all  in  excess.  The 
women  are  all  angelic  or  perverse,  the  men  sublime  or 
depraved,  and  their  lai^uage  even  is  as  emphatic  and  lofty 
as  their  aspirations.  There  is  in  their  most  familiar  corres^ 
pondence  the  color  and  tone  of  the  heroic  toi^ues  of  Italy. 

The  ancestors  of  Mirabeau  speak  of  their  domestic  afiairs 
as  Plutarch  of  the  quarrels  of  Marius  and  %lla,  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey.  W^  perceive  the  great  men  descending  to 
trifling  matters.  Mirabeau  inspired  this  domestic  majesty 
and  virility  in  his  very  cradle.  I  dwell  on  these  details, 
which  may  seem  foreign  to  tins  history,  but  explain  it.  The 
source  of  genius  is.  often  in  ancestiy,  and  the  blood  of 
descent  is  sometimes  the  prophecy  of  destiny. 

III. 

Mirabeau's  education  was  as  rough  and  rude  as  the  hand 
of  his  father,  who  was  styled  the  friend  of  man,  but  whose 
restless  spirit  and  selfish  vanity  rendered  him  the  persecutor 
of  his  wife  and  the  tyrant  of  all  his  &mily.  The  only  virtue 
he  was  taught  was  honor,  £6r  by  that  name  in  those  days  they 
dignified  that  ceremonious  demeanor  which  was  too  fre- 
quently but  the  show  of  probity  and  the  elegance  of  vic4. 
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Entering  the  army  at  an  early  age,  he  acquired  nothing  of 
military  habits  except  a  love  of  licentiousness  and  play. 
The  hand  of  his  father  was  constantly  extended  not  to  aid 
him  in  rising,  but  to  depress  him  still  lower  under  the  eon- 
sequences  of  his  errors :  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  prisons 
of  the  state ;  his  passions,  becoming  envenomed  by  solitude, 
and  his  intellect  being  rendered  more  acute  b;^  contact  with 
the  irons  of  his  dungeon,  where  his  mind  lost  that  modesty 
which  rarely  survives  the  infamy  of  precocious  punishments. 
Released  from  jail,  in  order,  by  his  father's  command,  to 
attempt  to  form  a  marriage  beset  with  difficulties  with 
Mademoiselle  De  Marignan,  a  rich  heiress  of  one  of  the 
greatest  families  of  Provence,  he  displayed,  like  ^  wrestler, 
all  kinds  of  stratagems  and  daring  schemes  of  policy  in  the 
small  theatre  of  Aix.  Cunning,  seduction,  courage,  he  used 
every  resource  of  his  nature  to  succeed,  and  he  succeeded ; 
but  he  was  hardly  married,  before  fresh  persecutions  beset 
him,  and  the  stronghold  of  Pontarlier  gaped  to  enclose  him. 
A  love,  which  his  Lettres  h  Sophie  has  rendered  immortal, 
opened  its  gates  and  freed  him.  He  carried  off  Madame  de 
iMonier  from  her  aged  husband.  The  lovers,  happy  for  some 
months,  took  refuge  in  Holland ;  they  were  seized  there, 
separated  and  shut  up,  the  one  in  a  convent  and  the  other  in 
the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.  Love,  which,  like  fire  in  the 
veins  of  the  earth,  is  always  detected  in  some  crevice  of 
man's  destiny,  lighted  up  in  a  single  and  ardent  blaze  all 
Mirabeau's  passions.  In  his  vengeance  it  was  outraged  love 
that  be  appeased ;  in  liberty,  it  was  love  which  he  sought 
and  which  delivered  him,;  in  study,  it  was  love  which  still 
illustrated  his  path.  Entering  obscure  into  his  cell,  he  quit- 
ted it  a  writer,  orator,  statesman,  but  perverted — ^ripe  for 
anything,  even  to  sell  himself,  m  order  to  buy  fortune  and 
celebrity.  The  drama  of  life  was  conceived  in  his  bead,  he 
wanted  but  the  stage,  and  that  time  was  preparing  for  him. 
During  the  few  short  years  which  elapsed  for  him  between 
his  leaving  the  keep  of  Vincennes  and  the  tribune  of  the 
iNTational  Assembly,  he  employed  himself  with  polemic  labors, 
which  would  have  weighed  down  another  man,  but  which 
only  kept  him  in  health.  The  Bank  of  Saint  Charles,  the' 
Institutions  of  Holland,  the  books  on  Prussia,  the  skirmish 
with  Beaumarchais,  his  style  and  character,  his  lengthened 
pleadings  on  questions  of  warfare,  the  balance  of  European 
power,  finance,  those  biting  invectives,  that  war  of  words  with 
^^  ministers  or  men  of  the  hour,  resembled  the  Roman 
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forum  in  the  days  of  Clodius  knd  Cicero.  We  discern  the 
men  of  antiquity  in  even  Ms  most  modem  controversies. 
We  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  first  roarings  of  those  popu- 
lar tumults  which  were  so  soon  to  burst  forth,  and  which  his 
voice  was  destined  to  control.  At  the  first  election  of  Air, 
rejected  with  contempt  by  the  noblesse,  he  cast  himself  into 
the  arms  of  tie  people,  certain  of  making  the  balance  incline 
to  the  side  on  which  he  should  cast  the  weight  of  his  daring 
and  his  genius.  Marseilles  contended  with  Aix  for  the 
great  plebeian ;  his  two  elections,  the  discourses  he  then  de- 
livered, the  addresses  he  drew  up,  the  energy  he  employed, 
commanded  the  attention  of  all  France.  His  fonorous 
phrases  became  the  proverbs  of  the  Revolution ;  compariitj 
himself,  in  his  lofty  language,  to  the  men  of  antiquity,  h^ 
placed  hims^f  already  in  the  public  estimation  in  the  ele- 
.  vated  position  he  aspired  to  reach.  Men  became  accustomoii 
to  identify  him  with  the  names  he  cited ;  he  made  a^loud 
noise  in  order  to  prepare  minds  for  great  commotions ;  he 
announced  himself  proudly  to  the  nation  in  that  sublime 
apostrophe  in  his  address  to  the  Marseillais :  "  When  the  last 
of  the  Gracchi  expired,  he  fiung  dust  towards  heaven,  and 
from  this  dust  sprung  Marius  1  Marius,  less  great  for  hav- 
ing exterminated  the  Cimbri  than  for  having  prostrated  in 
Rome  the  aristocracy  of  the  nobility." 

From  the  moment  of  his  entry  into  the  National  Assembly 
he  filled  it :  he  was  the  whole  people.  His  gestures  were 
conmiands ;  his  movements  coups  d'etat/  He  placed  himself 
on  a  level  with  the  throne,  and  the  nobility  felt  itself  sub- 
dued by  a  power  emanating  from  its  own  body.  The  clergy, 
which  is  the  people,  and  desires  to  reconcile  the  democracy 
with  the  church,  lends  him  its  influence,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  double  aristocracy  of  the  nobility  and  bishops. 

All  that  had  been  built  by  antiquity  and  cemented  by 
ages  fell  in  a  few  months.  Mirabeau  alone  preserved  his 
presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  this  ruin.  His  character 
of  tribune  ceases,  that  of  the  statesman  begins,  arid  in  this 
he  is  even  greater  than  in  the  other.  There,  when  all  else 
creep  and  crawl,  he  acts  with  firmness,  advancing  boldly. 
The  Revolution  in  his  brain  is  no  longer  a  momentary  idea — 
it  is  a  settled  plan.  The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, moderated  by  the  prudenee  of  policy,  flows  easily,  and 
modelled  from  his  lips.  His  eloquence,  imperative  as  the 
law,  is  now  the  talent  of  giving  force  to  reason.  His  lan- 
guage lights  and  inspures  everything;  and  though  almost 
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alone  at  this  moment,  he  his  the  coange  to  remain  alone. 
He  brayes  enyy,  hatred,  murmurs,  supported  by  the  strong 
feeling  of  his  superiority.  He  dismisses  with  disdain  the 
passions  which  have  hitherto  beset  him.  He  will  no  longer 
serve  them  when  his  cause  no  longer  needs  them.  He  spe^ 
to  men  now  only  in  the  name  of  his  genius.  This  title  is 
enough  to  cause  obedience  to  him.  His  power  is  based  on 
the  ascent  which  truth  finds  in  all  minds,  and  his  strength 
agam  reverts  to  him«  He  contests  with  all  parties,  and  rises 
superior  to  one  and  all.  All  hate  him  because  he  commands ; 
and  all  seek  him  because  he  can  serve  or  destroy  them.  He 
does  nq(  ^ve  himself  up  to  any  one,  but  negotiates  with 
each :  he  lays  down  calmly  on  the  tumultuous  element  of 
^lis  assembly,  the  basis  of  the  reformed  constitution :  legis- 
lation, finance,  diplomacy,  war,  religion,  ))olitieal  economy, 
lydances  of  power,  every  question  he  approaches  and  solves, , 
not  as  an  Utopian,  but  as  a  politician.  The  solution  he  gives 
is  always  the  precise  mean  between  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical.  He  places  reason  on  a  level  with  manners,  and 
the  institutions  of  the  land  in  consonance  with  its  habits. 
He  desires  a  throne  to  support  the  deniwcracy,  liberty  in 
the  Chambers,  and  in  the  will  of  the  nation,  one  and  irresist- 
ible in  the  government.  Tlie  characteristic  of  his  genius,  so 
well  defined,  so  ill  understood,  was  less  audacity  than  just- 
nem^  Beneath  the  grandeur  of  his  expression  is  always  to 
be  foimd  unfailing  good  sense.  His  very  vices  could  not  re-  * 
press  the  clearness,  the  sincerity  of  his  understanding.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tribune  he  was  a  man  devoid  of  shame  or 
virtue :  in  the  tribime  he  was  an  honest  man.  Abandoned 
to  private  debauchery,  bought  over  by  foreign  powers,  sold 
to  the  court  in  order  to  satisfy  his  lavish  expenditure,  he  pre- 
served, amidst  all  this  infamous  traffic  of  his  powers,  the  in- 
eorruptibility  of  his  genius.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
man  of  his  age,  he  was  only  wanting  in  honeaty.  The  peo- 
ple were  not  his  devotees,  but  his  instruments, — ^his  own 
glory  was  the  god  of  his  idolatry;  his  faith  was  posterity; 
his  conscience  existed  but  in  his  thought ;  the  fanaticism  of 
his  idea  was  quite  human;  the  dulling  materialism  of  his 
age  had  crushed  in  his  heart  the  expansion,  force,  and  crav- 
ing for  imperishable  things.  His  dying  words  were  "  sprin* 
kle  me  with  perfumes,  crown  me  with  flowet«,  that  I  may 
thus  enter  upon  eternal  sleep."  He  was  especially  of  hm 
time,  and  his  course  bears  no  impress  of  infinity.  Neither 
his  character,  his  acts,  nor  his  thoughts  have  the  brand  of 
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ioiHiortality.  If  he  had  belie^^i  m  Ood,  he  might  have 
died  a  martyr,  bat  he  votdd  have  left  behind  him  the  re- 
ligion of  reason  and  the  reign  of  democracy.  Hirabeau,«in 
a  word,  was  the  reason  of  the  people ;  and  that  is  not  yet 
the  faith  of  humanity ! 

IV. 

Grand  displays  cast  a  yeil  of  nniyeraal  monming  orer  the 
secret  sentiments  which  his  death  iDspre^  to  edl  paorties. 
Whilst  the  yarious  belfries  tolled  his  knell,  and  minute  guns 
were  fired :  whilst,  in  a  ceremony  that  Imd  assembled  two 
hundred  thousand  spectators,  they  awardf^  to  a  citizen  the 
funeral  obseqwe  of  a  mcmarch;  whilst  the  Pantheon,  to 
which  they  covFeyed  his  remains,  seemed  scarcely  a  monu- 
H^ent  worthy  of  su^  ashes, — ^what  waci  passing  in  the  depths 
of  men's  hearts  ? 

The  king,  who  held  Mirabeau's  doquence  in  pay,  the 
queen,  with  whom  he  had  Aocturaal  conferences,  regretted 
him,  perhaps,  as  the  last  means  of  safety :  yet  still  he  in- 
spired'  them  witl^  more  terror  than  confidence ;  and  the 
humiliation  of  a  crowned  head  demanding  succor  from  a  sub- 
ject must  have  felt  comforted  at  the  removal  of  that  de- 
stroying power  which  itself  fell  before  the  throne  did.  The 
court  was  avenged  by  death  for  the  afironts  it  had  uhdir- 
gone.  He  was  to  the  nobility  merely  an  apostate  fr^  his 
order.  The  climax  of  its  shame  must  have  been  to  be  one 
day  raised  by  him  who  had  abased  it.  The  National  Assem- 
bly had  grown  weary  of  his  superiority ;  the  Due  d'Orleans 
felt  that  a  word  from  this  man  would  unfold  and  crush  his 
premature  aspirations ;  M.  de  La  Fayette,  the  hero  of  the 
hourgeoisie,  must  have  been  in  dread  of  the  orator  of  the  peo- 
ple. Between  the  dictator  of  the  city  and  the  dictator  of 
the  tribune  thena  must  have  been  a  secret  jealouisy.  Mira- 
beau,  who  had  never  assailed  M.  de  La  Fayette  in  his  dis- 
courses, had  often  in  conyersation  allowed  words  to  escape 
with  respect  to  his  rival  which  print  themselves  as  they  fall 
on  a  man.  Mirabeau  the  less,  and  then  M.  de  La  Fayette 
appeared  the  greater,  and  it  ^as  the  same  with  all  the  ora- 
tors of  the  Assembly.  Th«re.  was  no  longer  any  rival,  but 
there  were  many  envious..  His  eloquence,  though  popular 
in  its  style,  waa  that  of  a  patrician.  His  democracy  was 
delivered  from  a  lofty  position,  ^nd  comprised  none  of  that 
covetousness  and  hate  which  excite  the  vilest  passions  of  the 
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Inunan  h6art,  and  which  wm  in  the  good  done  for  the  people 
nothing  but  an  insult  to  the  nobility.  His  popular  senti- 
ments were  in  some  sort  but  the  liberality  of  his  genius.  The 
vast  expansiveness  of  his  mighty  soul  had  no  resemblance 
with  the  paltry  impulses  of  demagogues.  In  acquiring  rights 
for  the  people  he  seemed  as  though  he  bestowed  them.  He 
was  a  volunteer  of  democracy.  He  recalled  by  his  part,  and 
his  bearing,  to  those  democrats  behind  him,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi  to  his  own,  the  tribunes  who  most 
served  the  peopfe  had  sprung  from  the  ranlss  of  the  patri- 
cians. His  talent,  unequalled  for  philosophy  of  thought,  for 
depth  of  reflection,  and  loftiness  of  expression,  was  another 
kind  of  aristocraiy,  which  could  never  be  pardoned  him. 
Nature  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank ;  and  death  only 
created  a  space  around  him  for  secondary  miads.  They  all 
endeavored  to  acquire  his  position,  and  all  endeavored  in 
vain.  The  tears  they  shed  upon  his  coffin  were  hypocritical. 
The  people  only  wept  in  all  sincerity,  because  the  people 
were  too  strong  to  be  jealous,  and  they,  far  from  reproaching 
Mirabeau  with  his  birth,  loved  in  him  that  nobility  as  though 
it  were  a  spoil  \hej  had  carried  of  froi»  the  aristocracy. 
Moreover,  the  nation,  disturbed  at  seeing  its  institutions 
crumbling  away  one  by  one,  and  dreading  a  total  destruc^ 
tion,  felt  instinctively  that  the  genius  of  a  great  man  was  the 
laik  stronghold  left  to  them.  This  genius  quenched,  it  saw 
only  dgrbiess  and  precipices  before  the  monarchy.  The 
Jacobins  alone  rejoiced  loudly,  for  it  was  only  he  who  could 
outweigh  them. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  1791,  that  the  National  As- 
sembly resumed  its  sittings.  Mirabeau's  place,  left  vacant, 
reminded  each  gazer  of  the  impossibility  of  again  fiUing  it ; 
consternation  was  impressed  on  every  countenance  in  the 
tribunes,  and  a  profound  silence  pervaded  the  meeting.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  announced  to  the  Assembly  a  posthumous  address 
of  Mirabeau.  They  would  hear  him  though  dead.  The 
weakened  echo  of  his  voice  seemed  to  return  to  his  country 
from  the  depths  of  the  vaults  of  the  Pantheon.  The  reading 
was  mournful.  Parties  were  burning  to  .measure  their 
strength  free  from  any  counterpoise.  Impatience  and  anxiety 
were  paramount,  and  the  struggle  was  imminent.  The 
arbitrator  who  controlled  them  wa«  no  more. 
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Before  we  depict  the  state  of  these  parties,  let  us  throv  a- 
rapid  glance  over  the  commencement  of  the  Reyolution,  the 
progress  it  had  made,  and  the  principal  leaders  who  were .. 
about  to  attempt  directing  it  in  the  way  they  desired  to  see 
it  advance. 

It  was  hardly  two  years  since  opinion  had  opened  the 
breaches  against  the  monarchy,  yet  it  had  already  accom- 
plished immense  results.  The  weik  and  vacillating  spirit 
of  the  government  had  convoked  the  Assembly  of  Notables, 
whilst  public  spirit  had  placed  its  grasp  on  power  and  con- 
voked the  States  General.  The  States  G«Kral  being  estab- 
lished, the  nation  had  felt  its  omnipotence,  and  from  this 
feeling  to  a  legal  insurrection  there  was  but  a  word ;  that 
word  Mirabeau  had  uttered.  The  National  Assembly  had 
constituted  itself  in  front  of,  and  higher  than,  the  throne 
itself.  The  prodigious  popularity  of  M.  Necker  was  ex- 
hausted by  concessions,  and  utterly  vanished  when  he  no 
longer  had  any  of  the  spoils  of  monarchy  to  cast  before  the 
people.  Minister,  of  a  monarch  in  retirement,  his  own  had 
been  utter  defeat.  His  last  step  conducted  him  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  disarmed  king  had  remained  the  hostage  of 
the  ancient  regime  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  and  citizen,  the  sole  metaphysiial 
act  of  the  Revolution  to  this  time,  had  given  it  a  social  and 
universal  signification.  This  declaration  had  been  much 
jeered ;  it  certainly  contained  some  errors,  and  confused  in 
terms  the  state  of  nature  and  the  state  of  society ;  but  it 
was,  notwithstanding,  the  very  essence  of  the  new  dogma. 

VI. 

There  are  objects  in  nature,  the  forms  of  which  can  only 
be  accurately  ascertained  when  contemplated  afar  ofif.  Too 
near,  as  well  as  too  far  o£^  prevents  a  correct  view.  Thus 
it  is  with  great  events.  The  hand  of  God  is  visible  in 
human  things,  but  this  hand  itself  has  a  shadow .  which 
conceals  what  it  accomplishes.  All  that  could  then  be  seen 
of  the  French  Revolution  announced  all  that  was  great  in 
this  world,,  the  advent  of  a  new  idea  in  human  kmd,  the 
democratic  idea,  and  afterwards  the  democratic  government. 

This  idea  was  an  emanation  of  Christianity,  Christianity 
finding  men  in  serfage  and  degraded  all  over  the  earth,  had 
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arisen  on  the  fall  of  the  Bvman  Empire,  like  a  mighty  ven- 
geance, though  under  the  aspect  of  a  resignation.  It  had 
proclaimed  uie  three  words  which  2000  years  afterwards 
were  re-echoed  by  French  philosophy — ^liberty,  equality, 
fraternity — amongst  mankind.  But  it  had  for  a  time  hidden 
this  idea  in  the  recesses  of  the  Christian  heart.  As  yet  too 
-  weak  to  attack  civil  laws,  it  had  said  to  the  powers — *'  I 
kave  you  still  for  a  short  space  of  time  possession  of  the 
political  world,  confining  myself  to  the  moral  world.  Con- 
tinue if  you  can  to  enchain,  class,  keep  in  bondage,  degrade 
the  people,  I  am  engaged  in  the  emancipal;ion  of  souk.  I 
shall  occupy  2000  years,  perchance,  in  renewing  men's  minds 
before  I  become  apparent  in  human  institutiCMis.  But  the 
day  will  come  when  my  doctrines  will  eteape  from  the 
temple,  and  will  enter  into  the  councils  of  Hke  people ;  on 
that  day  the  social  world  will  be  renewed." 

This  day  had  now  arrived  ;  it  had  been  pk-epared  by  an 
affe  of  philosophy,  sceptical  in  appearance  but  in  reality  re- 
plete with  belief.  The  scepticism  of  the  18th  century  only 
affected  exterior  forms,  and  the  supernatural  dogmata  of 
Christianity,  whilst  it  adopted  with  enthusiasm,  morality  and 
the  social  sense.  What  Clmstianity  called  revelation,  philoso- 
phy called  reason.  The  words  were  different,  the  meaning 
identical.  The  emancipation  of  individuals,  of  castes,  of  peo- 
ple, were  alike  derived  from  it.  Only  the  aneieiit  worfd  had 
been  eafranchised  in  the  name  of  Christ,  whilst  the  modem 
world  was  freed  in  the  name  of  the  rights  which  every  human 
creature  has  received  from  the  hand  of  God;  and  from  both 
flowed  the  enfranchisement  of  Q-od  or  nature.  The  political 
philosophy  of  the  Revolution  could  not  have  invented  a 
word  more  true,  more  complete,  more  divine  than  Christianity, 
to  reveal  itself  to  Europe,  and  it  had  adopted  the  dogma 
and  the  word  oi  fraternity.  Only  the  French  Revolution 
attacked  the  form  of  this  ruling  religion ;  because  it  was 
incrusted  in  the  forms  of  government,  monarchical,  theovj. 
cratic,  or  aristocratic,  which  they  •  sought  to  destroy.  It  i»' 
the  explanation  of  that  apparent  contradiction  of  the  mind 
of  the  18th  century,  which  borrowed  all  from  Christianity  in 
policy,  and  denied,  whilst  it  despoiled,  it;  There  was  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  violent  attraction  and  a  violent  repulsion 
in  the  two  doctrines.  They  recognized  whilst  they  struggled 
against  each  other,  and  yearned  to  recognize  each  other  even 
more  completely  when  the  contest  was  terminated  by  the 
triumph  of  liberty. 
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Three  things  were  then  evidenf  to  reflectuig  minds  from 
and  after  the  m(Hith  of  April,  17^1 ;  the  one,  that  the  march 
of  the  revoltitionary  movement  advanced  frdm  step  to  step 
to  the  complete  restoration  of  all  the  rights  of  suffei^ng  hu- 
manity— ^from  those  of  the;  people  by  their  government,  to 
those  of  citizens  by  castes,  and  of  the  workman  by  the  citi- 
zen ;  thus  it  assailed  tyranny,  privilege,  inequahty,  selfish- ' 
ness,  not  only  on  the  throng,  but  in  the  civil  law?;  in  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  legal  distributipn  of  property,  in  the 
conditions  of  industry,  labor,  family,  and  in  all  the  relations 
of  man  with  man,  and  man  with  woman :  the  second, — ^that 
this  philosophic  and  social  movement  of  democracy  would 
seek  its  natural  form  in  a  fonn  of  govenonent  analogous  to 
its  principle,  and  its  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  representing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  lepubHc  with  one  or  two  heads ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  social  and  political  emancipation  would 
involve  in  it  the  intellectual  and  re^iots  emancipation  of 
the  human  mind;  that  the  liberty  of  thought,  of  speaking 
and  actii:^,  should  not  pause  before  the  liberty  of  belief; 
that  the  idea  of  God  confined  in  the  sanctuaries,  should 
shine  forth  pouring  into  each  free  conscience  the  light  of 
liberty  itself;  that  this  light,  a  r^evelation  for  some,  and 
recison  for  others,  would  spread  more  and  more  with  truth 
and  justice,  which  emanate  from  God  to  overspread  the 
earth. 

vn. 

Human  thought,  like  God,  makes  the  worl<l  m  its  own 
image. 

Thought  was  revived  by  a  philosophical  age. 

It  had  to  transform  the  social  world. 

The  French  Revolution  was  therefore  in  its  essence  a  sub- 
lime and  impassioned  spirituality.  It  had  a  divine  and 
universal  ideal.  This  is  the  reason  why  its  passion  spread 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Fmnce.  Those  who  limit,  mutila^ 
it.    It  was  the  accession  of  three  moral  sovereignties  :- 

The, sovereignty  of  right  over  force; 

The  sovereignty  of  intelligence  over  prejudices ; 

The  sovereignty  of  people  over  governments.. 

Revolution  in  rights  ;  equality. 

Revolution  in  ideas ;  reasoning  substituted  for  authority. 

Revolution  m  fiacts ;.  the  reign  of  the  people. 

A  Gospel  of  social  rights. 
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A  Gospel  of  du^es,  a  cliarter  of  himiaiuty. 

France  declared  itself  the  apostle  of  this  creed.  In  this 
war  of  ideas  France  had  allies  eyerywhere,  and  even  on 
thrones  themselves. 

VIIL 

There  ara  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  when 
the  decayed  branches  £all  from  the  ^ee  of  humanity ;  and 
when  institutions  grown  old  and  exhausted,  sink  and  leave 
space  for  fresh  institutions  fdl  of  sap,  which  renew  the 
Jrouth  and  recast  the  ideas  of .  a  people.  Antiquity  is 
replete  with  this  transformation,  of  which  we  only  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  relics  of  history.  Each  decadence  of  eflfete 
ideas  carries  with  it  an  old  world,  and  gives  its  name  to  a 
new  order  of  civilization.  The  East,  China,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  havd  seen  these  ruins  and  these  renewals.  The  West 
experienced  them  when  the  Druidical  theocracy  gave  way  to 
the  gods  and  government  of  the  Romans.  Byzantium,  Rome, 
and  the  Empire  effected  them  rapidly,  and  as  it  were  in- 
stinctively by  themselves  when,  wearied  with,  and  blushing 
at,  polytheism,  they  rose  at  the  voice  of  Constantine  against 
their  gods,  and  swept  away,  like  an  angry  tempest,  those 
temples,  those  ideas  and  forms  of  worship,  to  which  the 
people  still  clung,  but  which  the  superior  portion  of  human 
thougiit  had  already  abandoned.  The  civilization  of  Con- 
stantine and  Charlemange  grew  old  in  its  turn,  and  the 
Ijeliefs  which  for  eighteen  centuries  had  supported  altars  and 
thrones,  menaced  the  religious  world,  as  well  as  the  political 
world,  with  a  catastrophe  which  rarely  leaves  power  stand- 
ing when  faith  is  staggered.  Monarchical  Europe  was  the 
handiwork  of  Catholicism  ;  politics  were  fashioned  aftei^  the 
image  of  the  Church  ;  authority  was  founded  on  a  mystery. 
Rights  came  to  it  from  on  h^^,  and  power,  like  faith,  was 
reputed  divine.  The  obedience  of  the  people  was  conse- 
craited  to  it,  .and  from  that  very  reason  inquiry  was  a  blas- 
phemy, and  servitude  a  virtue.  The  spirit  of  philosophy, 
which  had  silently  revolted  against  this  for  three  centuries, 
as  a  doctrine  which  the  scandals,  tyrannies,  and  crimes  of 
the  two  powers  belied  daily,  refused  any  longer^  recognize 
a  divine  title  in  those  authorities  which  deny  reason  and  sub- 
jugate a  people.  So  long  as  Catholicism  had  been  the  sole 
legal  doctrine  in  Europe,  these  murmuring  revolts  of  mind 
Iiad  not  overset  empires.     They  had  bieen  punished  by 
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the  Lands  of  rulers.  Dtmgeons,  punishments,  inquisitions, 
fire,  and  faggot,  had  intimidated  reason,  and  preserved 
erect  the  twofold  dogDja  on  which  the  two  government^ 
reposed. 

But  printing,  that  unceasing  outpouring  of  the  human 
mind,  was  to  the  people  a  second  leyelation.  Employ^. at 
first  exclusively  for  the  Church,  for  the  propagation  of  ruling 
ideas,  it  had  begun  to  sap  them.  The  dogmata  pf  temporal 
power,  and  spiritual  power,  incessantly  assailed  by  these 
floods  of  light,  could  not  be  long  with^t  beiftg  shaken,  first 
in  the  human  mind  and  afterwards  in  things,  to  the  very 
foundations.      Chittemhergy   without    knowing  it,   was  tb^ 

•  mechanist  of  the  New  World.  In  creating  the  commnni- 
cation  of  ideas,  he  had  assured  the  independenc^f  reason. 
Every  letter  of  this  alphabet  which  left  his  fingers,  con- 
tained in  it  more  power  than  the  ai;piies  of  kings,  and  the 
thunders  of  pontifiTs.  It  was  mind  which  he  fui^hed  with 
language.  These  ^wo  powers  were  the  mistresses  of  man,  as 
they  were  hereafter  of  mankind.  The  intellectual  worlds  was 
bom  of  a  material  invention,  and  it  had  grown  rapidly.  The 
reformed  religion  ^lAs'one  of  its  early  offspring. 

The  empire  of  catholic  Christianity  had  undergone  exten- 
sive dismemberments.  Switzerland,  a  pmrt  of  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  whole  provinces  of  France,  had  been 
drawn  away  from  the  ceiHpe  of  religious  authority,  and 
passed  over  to  the  doctrine  of  free  examination.  Divine  au- 
thority attacked  and  contested  in  Catholicism,  the  authority 
of  the  throne  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  people.  Phi- 
losophy, more  potent  than  sedition,  approached  it  more  and 
more  near,  with  less  respect,  less  fear.  History  had  actually 
written  of  the  weaknesses  and  crimes  of  kings.  Public 
writers  had  dared  to  comment  upon  it,  and  the  people  to 
draw  conclusions.  Social  institutions  had  been  weighed  by 
their  real  value  for  humanity. .  Minds  the  most  devoted  to 
power  had  spoken  to  sovereigns  of  duties,  and  to  people  of 
rights.  The  holy  boldness  of  Christianity  had  been  heard 
even  in  the  consecrated  pulpit,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV. 
Bossuet,  that  sacerdotal  genius  of  the  ancient  synagogue, 
had  mingled  his  proud  adulations  to  Louis  XIY.  with  some 
of  those  austere  warnings  which  console  persons  for  their 
abasement.  F6nelon,  that  evangelical  and  tender  genius,  of 
the  new  law,  had  written  his  instfuctions  to  princes,  and  his 
Telemachus,  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  in  the  cabjnet  of 

an  heir  to  the  throne.     The  political  philosophy  of  Christi-* 
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amijt  that  ingurre^tion  of  joMice  in  favor  of  the  weak,  Had 
glided  f^om  the  lips  of  Louis  XIY .  into  tibe  ear  of  his  grand- 
aon^   /F^nj^lon  educated  anothw'revoltition  ist  the  D^e  of 

.  Burgundy.     This  the  king  perceiv^  when  too  late,  and  ex- 
pelled the  divine  seduction  from  his  palace.     But  the  revo- 
lutionary policy  t^as  borob  there ;  there  the  people  read  the 
pages  ^  the  holy  archbishop :  Yersailles  was  destined  to  be, ' 
thanks  to  Louis  XIY.  and  F6n^lon,  at  once  the  palace  of 
despotism  and  the^  cradle  of  the  Be^lution.  •  Montesquieu 
had.  somded  t%e  in^tutions^  and  analyzed  tlie  laws  of  all 
people.     By  jclassing  governments,  he  had  c«flipared  them,    - 
bj^  comparing,  he  passed  judgment  on  them;  «aQd' this, 
judgm^it  brougjit  out,  in  its  bold  rehef,  and  contrast,  on  • 
every  pagf^  r^ht  and  force,  privilege  and  equality,  tyranny 
and  liberty. 

Jean  Jacques  Ronss^u,  less  ingenious,  but  more  eloquent, 
had  studied  politics,  not  in  the  laws,  but  in  nature.  A  free 
but  oppressed  and  suffering  mind,  the  palpitation  of  his 
noble  heart  had  made  erery  heart  beat  ilmt  had  been  ulcer-  . 
ated  by  the  odious  inequality  of  social  conditions.  It  was 
the  revolt  of  the  ideal  against  the  reali^  He  had  been  the 
tribune  of  nature,  the  Gracchus  of  philosophy — He  had  not  # 
produced^  the  history  of  institutions,  only  its  vision — but 
that  vision  desce&ded  from  heaven  and  returned  thiliken  . 
There  was  to  be  seen  the  des^  of  God  and  the  excess  of 
his  love — ^but  there  was  not  enough  seen  of  the  infirmity  of 
men.  It  was  the-  Utopia  of  government ;  but  by  this  "Rous- 
seau led  further  astray.  To  impel  th^  p^ple  to  passion  there 
must  be  some  slight  ilhisioa  mingled  with  the  truth ;  reality 
alone  was  too  chilling  to  fanaticize  the  human  min3 ;  it  is 
only  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  things  soniething  out  of  natuxe* 
What  is  termed  the  ideal  is  the  attraction  and  force  of 
religions,  which  always  aspire  higher  than  they  mount ;  this 
is  how  fanaticism  is  -producdi,  l^at  delirium  of  virtue. 
Rousseau  was  the  ideal  of  politics,  as  F^ndlon  was  the  ideal 
of  Christianity. 

Voltaire  had  the  genius  of  criticism,  that  power  of  raillery 
which  withers  all  it  overthrows.  He  had  made  human  nature 
laugh  at  itself,  had  felled  it  low  in  order  to  raise  it,  had  laid 
bare  before  it  all  errors,  prejudices,  iniquities,  and  crimes  of 
ignorance ;  he  had  urged  it  to  rebellion  against  consecrated 
ideas,  not  by  the  ideal  but  by  sheer  contempt.     Destiny 

^ave  him  eighty  years  of  existence,  that  he  might  slowly 
decompose  &e  decayed  i^e ;  he  had  the  time  to  combat 
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^  *       agaiiist  tim^^  and  when  he  felili^  -was:  the  oonqnerop.    His 

diseiples«fiUed  courts,  academies,  and  saloons ;  those  of  Rous- 
seau flrew  splenetic  ^d  yisfonary  amongst  the  lower  «rdem 
of  soSety.     The  one  hM.  b^en  the  forttmate  and  elegant 
^        •  advocate  of  the  amtocmcy,  liie  oliier  was  the  secret  consoler 

I       ^  and  beloTed  avenger  of  the  demociacy.     His  I>ook  watf  the 

t       ^  hofik  of  all  oppressed  and  tender  souls.    Unhapjjy  and  dev- 

f         ^  ^     otee  himself,  he  had  placed  God  hy  the  side  of  th^people ;  his 

*  doctrines  sanctified  the  imnd^  whilst  they  led  the  heart  to 
rebeBion.     There  was  yei^geance  in  his  v^  accent  but 

^  ^  * ,    •    ihere  was  piefy  also: .  Voltaire's  followers  would  have  over- 

»    ^  *  '       iuhted'tdti^v^  those  of  Bousseau  would  have  raised  them. 

The  one  could  have  done  without  virtues,  and  made  arrange- 

*         .  melits  with  thrones;  the  other  had  absolute  need  of  a  God^ 

*  '    .    »  %Dd  could  only  have  founded  repubfics. 

^        '  Their  numerous  disciples  progressed  with  their  missions, 

and  possessed  all  the  oigans  of  public  thought    From  the 

seat  of  geometry  to  the  c<»secisted  pulpit,  the  philosophy 

^  of  the  ISth  century  invaded  ortdtered  everything.    D*Alem« 

bert;  I)]deiwt>  Baynal,  Bu^n,,  Condorcet,  Bemardin  Saint 

Pierfe,  Helvetius,  Siint  Lambert,  La  Harpe,  were  the  church 

'    of  *the  new  era.     One  sole  thought  animated  these  diverse 

\  minds — ^the  renovation  of  humafi  ideas-.     Arithmeti<v  science, 

*  ,    lustory^  economy,  politics,  the  stage,  morals,   poetry,   all 
^  .  served  as  the  vehicle  of  modem  philosophy ;  it  rap  in  all 

the  veins  "Of  the  times ;  it  had  eidij^ed  every  genius,  it  spoke 
every  language.     Chance  or  Providence  had  decided  that 

^  this  period,  which  elsewhere  was  almost  barren,  should  be 

[^   -  the  age  of  France.    Frona  the  end  of  the  reiga  of  Louis  XIV. 

I  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  <^  Louis  XVI.,  nature 

fasd  been  prodigal  of  men  to  France^  This  briDiancy  con- 
tinued by  so  many  geniuses  of  the  first  order,  from  Cpmeille 
'  to  Voltau«,  from  Bossuet  to  Bousseau,  from  F^n^lon   to 

I  Beisardia  Saint  Pierre,  had  accustomed  the  people  to  look 

f  on  this  side.     The  focus  of  the  ideas  of  the  world  shed  thence 

its  brilliancy.     The  moral  authority  of  the  human  nriiid  was 

i'  no  longer  at  Bome.     The  stir,  light,  direction,  were  from 

Paris ;  the  European  mind  was  French.     There  was,  and 

t  there  always  will  be,  in  the  French  genius  something  more 

I  potent  than  its  potency,  more  ^  luminous  than  its  splendor ; 

f  and  that  is  its  warmth,  its  penetrating  power  of  communi- 

eating  the  attraction  which  it  has,  and  which  it  inspires  to 

I  Europe. 
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The  genius  of  the  Spam  of  Charles  Y.  is  high  and  ad^ 
venturous,  that  of  Germany  is  profound  and  severe,  that  of 
England  skilful  and  proud,  that  of  France  is  attractiye, — ^it 
is  in  that  it  has  its  force.  Basily  seduced  itself,  it^  easily 
seduces  other  people..  The  other  great  individualities  of  the 
world  of  nations  have  onlr  their  genius.  France  for  a  second 
genius  has  its  heart,  and  is  prodigal  in  its  thoughts,  in  its 
writings,  as  well  as  in  its  national  acts.  When  Providence 
wills  that  one  desire  shall  fire  the  world,  it  is  first  kindled 
in  a  FpenchmaSl's  soul«  This  communicative  quality  of  the 
character  of  this  race — ^this  French  attraction,  as  yet  unal- 
tered by  the  ambition  of  conquest, — ^was  then  the  precur- 
sory mark  of  the  age.  It  seems  that  a  providential  in- 
stinct turned  all  the  attraction  of  Europe  towards  this  point, 
as  if  motion  and  light  cotdd  only  emanate  thence.  The  only 
real  echoing  point  of  the  Continent  was  Paris.  There  the 
smallest  t)^ngs  made  great  tioise,  literature  was  the  vehicle 
of  French  influence;  there  intellectual  monarchy  had  its 
books,  its  theatre,  its  writings  even  before  it  had  its  heroes. 

Conquering  by  its  intelligence,  its  printing-presses  were 
its  army. 

IX. 

The  parties  who  divided  the  country  after  the  death  of 
Mirabeau  were  thus  distributed ;  out  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Court,  and  the  Jacobins ;  in  the  Assembly  the  right  side  and 
the  left  side,  and  between  these  two  extreme  parties — ^the 
one  fanatic  by  its  innovations,  the  other  fanatic  from  its  re- 
sistance— ^there  was  an  intermediate  party,  consisting  of  tho 
men  of  substance  and  peace  belonging  to  both  these  parties. 
Their  views  moderate,  and  wavering  between  revolution  and 
conservatism,  desired  that  the  one  should  conquer  without 
violence;  and  the  other  concede  without  vindictiveness.  These 
were  the  philosophers  of  the  Revolution, — ^but  it  was  not  the 
hour  for . philosophy,  it  was  the  hour  of  victory;  the  two 
ideas  required  champions,  not  judges ;  they  crushed  men  in 
their  encounter.  Let  us  enumerate  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  make  them  known  before  we 
bring  th€im  into  action. 

King  Louis  XVI.  was  then  only  thirty-seven  yea«s  of 
age  ;  his  features  resembled  those  of  lus  race,  rendered 
somewhat  heavy  by  the  German  blood  of  his  mother,  a 
•princess  of  the  house  of  Saxony.     Fine  blue  eyes,  very  wide 


open,  and  clear  raUi^  tfaaa  daa^iag,  a  round  mid  retreatmg 

forehead,  a  Bomaa  nose,  the  nostiik  flaecMi  aad  large,  and 
somew^iat  destroying  the  energy  of  the  aqniline  profile,  a 
mouth  smiling  a^d  gracious  in  exp'esaiQn,  lips  thick,  but  wdl 
shaped,  a  fine  &kin,  fresh  and  high-colored  in^  Hoi,  though 
rather  loose ;  of  short  stature,  stottl  frame,  tmud  caniage, 
irregular  walk,  and  when  not  moying,  a  restlessneai  «{  bc^y 
in  shifting  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  withoulr  advaneiBg 
— a  habit  c(mtracted  either  from  th£^  impatience  common  to 
princes  compelled  to  undergo  long  audien<ft8,  or  ^e  the* 
outward  token  of  the  constant  wavering  (tf  an  undecided 
mind.  In  his  person.there  was  an  expresaon.of  banhommie 
more  vulgar  than  royal,  which  at  the  first  glance  inspired  as 
much  derision  as  veneration,  and  on  which  his  enemiiw  seised 
with  contemptuous  peryersity,  in  order  to  show  to  the  people 
in  the  features  of  their  ruler  tJie  visible  and  personal  sign  of 
those  vices  they  sought  to  destroy  in  royalty — ^ia  the  toui 
ensemble  some  resemblance,  to  the  imperial  physiognomy  cf 
the  later  Caesars  at  the  period  of  the  faQ  <rf  things  and  races, 
— ^the  mildness,  of  Antoninus,  with  the  vast  obesity  of  Yitel- 
fius ; — ^this  was  prf^sely  the  ] 


This  young  prince  had  been  educated  in  cob^>lete  soHtode 
at  the  court  of  Loids  XV.  The  atmosphere  which  had 
infected  the  age  had  not  touched  his  heir.  Whili^  Louis  XV-^ 
had  changed  his  court  into  a  plfK^e  of  ill-fame,  his  graaasou, 
educated  in  a  comer  of  the  pal^ee  oi  Meudon  by  jaous  and 
enlightened  masters,  grew  up  in  re£^)ect  for  his  rank,  in 
awe  of  the  throne,  and  in  a  real  love  for  the  people  whrm 
be  was  one  day  to  be  called  upon  to  govern.  The  soul  of 
Fenelon  seemed  to  have  traversed  two  generations  of  kings 
in  the  palace  where  he  had  brou^t  up  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  order  to  inspire  the  ed^cati^n  of  his  descendant. 
What  was  nearest  the  crowned  vice  upon  the  throne  was 
perhaps  the  most  pure  of  anjrthing  in  France.  If  the  age 
had  not  been  as  dissolute  as  the  king,  it  would  have  directed 
hi^  love  in  that  direction.  He  l^d  reached  that  point  of 
corruption  in  which  purity  appears  ridiculous,  and  modesty 
was  treated  with  contempt. 

Married  at  twenty  years  of  age  to  a  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  the  young  prince  had  continued  until  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  bus  life  of  domestic  retirement* 

VOL.  I.  2 
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study,  and  isohtion.  Europe  was  slumbering  in  a^disgraceM 
peace.  War,  that  exercise  of  princes,,  could  not  thus  form 
riim  by  contact  with  men  and  the  custom  of  command. 
Fields  of  battle;  which  are  the  theatre  of  great  actors  of  his 
stamp,  had  not  brought  him  under  the  observation  of  his 
people.  No  prestige,  except  the  cireumstimce  of  birth,  clung 
to  him.  His  sole  popularity  was  derived  from  the  disgust 
inspired  by^iis  grandfather.  He  occasionally  had  the  esteem 
of  his  people,  but  never  their  favor.  Upnght  and  well-in- 
formed, he  called  to  him  sterling  honesty  and  clear  intelli- 
gence in  the  person  of  Turgot.  But  with  the  philosophic 
sentiment  of  the  necessity  of  reforms,  the  prince  had  not  the 
feeling  of  a  reformer ;  he  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  bold- 
ness ;  nor  had  his  ministers  more  than  himself.  They  raised 
all  questions  without  settling  any,  accumulated  storms,  with- 
out giving  them  any  impulse,  and  the  tempests  were  doomed 
to  be  eventually  directed  against  themselves.  From  M.  de 
lifoorepas  to  M.  Turgot,  from  M.  Turgot  to  M.  de  Calonne, 
from  M.  de  Calonne  to  M.  Keeker,  from  M.  decker  to 
M.  de  Milesherbes,  he  floated  from  an  honest  man  to  an 
intriguant,  from  a  philosopher  to  a  banlner,  whilst  the  spirit 
of  system  and  charlatanism  ill  supplied  the  spirit  of  govern- 
ment. God,  who  had  given  many  men  of  notoriety  during 
this  reign,  had  refused  it  a  statesman;  all  was  promise  and 
deception.  The  court  clamored,  impatience  seized  on  the 
nation,  and  violent  eonvulsions  followed.  ~  The  Assembly  of 
Notables,  States  General,  National  Assembly,  had  all  burst 
in  the  hands  of  royalty  ;  a  revolution  emanated  from  his 
good  intentions  more  fierce  and  more  irritable  than  if  itvhad 
been  the  consequence^of  his  vices.  Atihe  time  when  the 
king  had  this  revolution  before  him  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, he  had  not  in  his  councils  one  man,  not  only  capable 
of  resisting  but  even  of  comprehending  it.  ^  Men  really 
strong  prefer  in  such  mcHfients  to  be  rather  the  popular 
Ministers  of  the  nation  than  the  bucklers  of  the  king, 

XI. 

M.  de  Montmorin  was  devoted  to  the  king,  but  had  no 
credit  with  the  nation.  The  ministry  had  neither  the  initia- 
tive nor  opposition ;  the  initiative  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  executive  power  with  the  mob.  The  king^ 
without  an  organ,  without  privilege,  without  force,  had 
merely  the  odious  responsibility  of  anarchy.    He  was  the 
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butt  agamst  wUch^  all  parties  directed  the  htAe  <x  rage  of 
the  people.  He  had  the  priyilege  d  every  accusation' 
whilst  from  the  tribune  Mirabeau,  Bamave,  P6tion,  Laiheth, 
and  Robespierre,  eloquentlj  threatened  the  throne ;  infamous 
pamphlets,  factious  journals  painted  the  kin^  in  the  colors 
of  a  tyrant  who  was  brutalized  by  wine,  who  lent  himself  to 
every  caprice  of  an  abandoned  woman,  and  who  conspired  in 
the  recesses  of  las  palace  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 
In  the  sinister  feeling  of  his  coming  fall,  the  stoical  virtue  of 
this  prince  sufficed,  for  the  calming  of  his  conscience',  but 
was  not  adequate  to  his  resolutions.  On  leaving  the  council 
of  his  ministers,  where  he  loyally  accomplished  the  consti- 
tutional conditions  of  his  character,  he  sought,  sometimes  in 
the  fdendship  of  his  devoted  servants,  sometimes  from  the 
very  person?  of  his  enemies,  admitted  by  stealth  to  his 
coodldence,  the  most  important  inspirations.  Counsels  l^uc- 
ceeded  to  counsels,  and  contradicted  one  another  in  the 
royal  ear,  as  their  results  contradicted  each  other  in  their 
operations.  His  enemies  suggested  concessions,  promising 
him  a  popularity  which  escaped  their  hands  jusk  as  thejr 
were  about  to  insuxe  it  to  hmi.  The  court  counselled  the 
resistance  which  it  had  only  in  its  dreams;  the  queen  the 
courage  she  felt  in  her  soul ;  intriguants,  corruption,  the 
timid,  flight ;  and  in  turns,  and  almost  at  the  same  time,  he 
tried  aU  these  expedients :  not  one  was  efficacious ;  the  time 
for  useful  resolutions  had  passed, — ^the  crisis  was  without 
remedy.  It  was  necessary  to  choose  between  hfe  and  the 
throne.  In  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  two,  it  was  written 
that  he  should  lose  both. 

When  we  place  ourselves  in  imagination  in  the  position  of 
Louis  XVI.^  and  ask  what  could  have  saved  him  1  we  reply 
disheartened* — nothing. .  There  are  circumstances  which  en- 
fold all  a  man's  movements  in  such  a  snare,  that,  whatever 
direc^on  he  may  take,  he  falls  into  the  fatality  of  his  faults 
or  his  virtues.  This  was  the  dilemma  of  Louis  XVL  All 
the  unpopularity  of  royalty  in  France,  all  the  faults  of  pre- 
ceding administrations,  all  the  vices  of  kings,  all  the  shame 
of  courts,  all  the  griefs  of  the  people,  were  as  it  were  ac- 
cumukted  on  his  head,  and  marked  his  innocent  brow  for 
the  expiation  of  many  ages.  Epochs  have  their  sacrifices 
as  well  as  their  religions.  When  they  desire  to  recast  an 
institution  which  no  longer  suits  them,  they  pile  upon  the 
individual  who  personifies  this  institution  aU^e  odium  and 
all  tiie  condemnation  of  the  institution  itself — they  make  of 
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Hug  mBP  a  notim  -w^m  tiief  Bacrifiee  to  the  tone.  Louis 
ZVl.  was  thk  ianoeeni  Bacnfice,  ovenriielmed  with  aU  the 
iniquities  of  throoes^  and  destiBed  to  be  immolated  as  a  ohaa- 
tisemeot  for  royalty.    Snch  was  the  king, 

xn. 

The  queen  seemed  to  be  cieated  by  natare  to  eontrast  with 
the  king,  and  to  attract  i&rerer  the  interest  and  pity  of  ages 
to  one  of  those  state  dramas,  which  aro  incomplete  unless  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  of  a  woman  mingle  in  thent  Daugh- 
ter <^  Maria  Th^i^esa,  she  had  oommenised  her  ]i£e  m  the 
storms  of  the  Austxmn  monarchy.  She  was  one  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  the  Empress  hehl  by  the  hand  when  she  jh^- 
sented  herself  as  a  supplicant  before  h^  faithful  Hungarians, 
and  the  troops  exclaimed,  "  We  will  die^for  our  king,  Maria 
Theresa."  Her  daughter,  too,  had  the  heart  of  a  king.  On 
her  airival  in  France,  her  beauty  had  dazded  the  whc^e  king- 
dom,— a  beauty  then  in  all  its  splosdor.  The  two  childr^ 
whom  she  had  given  to  the  throne,  far  from  impairing  her  good 
looks,  added  to  the  attractiona  of  her  person  that  character 
of  maternal  majesty  which  so  well  becomes  the  mother  of  a 
nation.  The  presentiment  of  her  misfortunes,  the  recollec* 
tion  of  the  tragic  scenes  of  Versailles,  the  uneasiness  of  eacih 
day  somewhat  diminished  her  youthful  freshness^  She  was 
tall,  slim,  and  graceful, — a  real  daughter  of  Tyrol.  H^  nat* 
urally  majestic  carriage  in  no  way  impaired  the  grace  of  her 
movements ;  her  neck  rising  elegantly  and  distin^y  from  her 
shoulders  gave  expression  to  every  attitude.  The  woman  was 
perceptible  beneath  the  queen,  ti^  tenderness  of  heart  was 
not  lost  in  the  elevation  of  h^  destiny.  Her  light-brown  hair 
was  long  and  »lky ;  her  forehead,  high  and  rather  projecting, 
was  imited  to  her /temples  by  l^ose  fine  curves  wluch  give  so 
much  deHcaey  and  expression  to  that  seat  of  thought  or  the 
sold  in  women ;  her  eyes  of  that  clear  blue  which  recall  the 
skies  of  the  North  or  the  waters  of  the  Danube ;  an  aquiline 
nose,  with  nostrils  open  and  slightly  projecting,  where  emo- 
tions palpitate  and  courage  is  evidenced ;  a  large  mouth,  bril* 
liant  teeth,  Austrian  lips,  thai  is,  projecting  and  well-defined ; 
an  oval  coimtenance,  animated,  varying,  impassioned,  and  the 
ensemble  of  these  features  replete  with  that  expression  impos* 
sible  to  describe  which  emanates  from  the  look,  the  shades, 
the  reflections  of  the  face,  which  encompasses  it  with  an  iris 
like  that  of  ^e  warm  and  minted  vapor  which  bathes  dbj^ects 


m  ftiU  sunligbi — the  extremia  loveline^  which  the  ideal  eon- 
reyny  and  which  by  giring  it  life  increases  its  attraction. 
With  all  these  charms,  a  soul  yearning  to  attach  itself,  a  heart 
easily  moved,  but  yet  earnest  in  desire  to  fix  itself;  a  pen* 
sive  and  intelligent  smile,  with  nothing  of  vacuity  in  it> 
nothing  of  preference  w  mere  acquaintanceship  in  it,  because 
it  felt  itself  worthy  of  friendships.  Such  was  Marie- Antoinette 
as  a  woman. 

xni. 

It  was  enough  to  form  the  hiq>pines8  of  a  man  and  the  or« 
nament  of  a  court;  to  inspire  a  warering  monardk  and  be  the 
aafeguard  of  a  -state  unda'  trying  circumstances,  something 
more  is  requisite.  The  genius  of  goyenunent  is  required,  and 
the  queen  had  it  not  Kothing  could  hare  prepared,  h^  for 
the  regulation  of  the  disordered  elements  whieh  were  about 
her ;  misfortune  had^giyen  her  no  time  for  reflection.  Hailed 
with  .en^iusiasm  by  a  jperrerse  court  and  an  ardent  nation, 
she  must  have  beliered  in  the  eternity  of  such  sentiments. 
She  was  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  di^pations  oi  the  Trianon. 
She  had  heard  the  first  threat^iings  of  the  tempest  without 
bdlieving  in  its  dangers :  she  had  trusted  in  the  love  she  in- 
spired, and  which  she  felt  in  her  own' heart  The  court  had 
become  ezactiDg»  the  nation  hostile.  The  instrument  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  on  the  heart  of  the  king^  she  had  at 
first  favored  and  then  opposed  all  reforms  which  prevented  or 
delayed  the  crisis  that  arose.  Her  policy  was  but  infatuation ; 
Jber  system  but  the  perpetual  abandonment  of  herself  to  every 
partisan  who  pronused  her  the*  king's  safety.  The  Comte 
D'Artois,  a  youthful  prince,  duvalrous  in  etiquette,  had  much 
influence  w^  her:  he  relied  greatly  on  the  noblesse ;  made 
frequent  references  to  his  sword.  He  laughed  at  the  crises : 
he  disdained  this  war  of  words,  caballed  against  ministers, 
and  treated  passmg  events  with  levity.  The  queen,  intoxi* 
cated  with  the  aduktion  o£  those  around  her,  urged  the  king 
to  recall  the  next  day  what  lie  had  conceded  on  the  previous 
evening.  Her  hand  was  felt  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  her  apartme9ts  we^re  the  focus  of  a  perpetual  con- 
spiracy against  the  government;  the  nation  detected  it,  and 
ultimatel|r  detested  ner. 

Her  name  became  for  the  people  the  phantom  ol  all 
oounter-revolution.  We  are  apt  to  cahimi^iate  what  we  fear. 
She  was  depicted  under  the  features  of  a  Messaluia,    The 
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most  infkmous  pamj^Uets  were  in  circulation;  the  most 
scandalous  anecdotes  were  credited.  She  may  bei  accused 
of  tenderness,  but  never  of  depravity.  Lovely,  young,  and 
adored,  if  her  heart  did  not  remain  insensible,  her  innermost 
feelings,  innocent  perhaps,  never  ^ave  just  ground  for  open 
scandal.    History  has  its  modesty>  and  we  w^  not  violate  it. 

XIV. 

On  the  days  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  October  the  queen 
perceived  (too  late)  the  enmity  of  the  people;  her  heart 
must  have  been  full  of  vengeance.  Emigration  commenced, 
and  she  viewed  it  favorably.  All  her  friends  were  at  Cob- 
lentz :  she  was  believed  to  be  in  close  connection  with  them, 
and  this  belief  was  true.  Stories  of  an  Austrian  committee 
were  busily  spread  amongst  the  people.  The  queen  was 
accused  of  conspiring  for  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  who 
at  every  moment  demanded  her  head.  A  people  in  revolt 
must  have  some  one  to  hate,  and  they  handed  over  to  her  the 
queen.  Her  name  was  the  theme  of  their  songs  x>i  rage. 
One  woman  was  the  enemy  of  a  whole  nation,  and  her  pride 
disdained  to  undeceive  them.  She  inclosed  herself  in  her 
resentment  and  her  terror.  Imprisoned  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  she  could  not  put  her  head  out  of  window  without 
provoking  an  outrage  and  hearing  insult.  Every  noise  in  the 
city  made  her  apprehensive  of  an  insurrection.  Her  days 
were  melancholy,  her  nights  disturbed :  she  underwent 
hourly  agony  for  two  years,  and  that,  anguish  was  magnified 
in  her  heart  by  her  love  for  her  two  children,  and  her  dis- 
quietude for  the  king.  Her  court  was  forsaken;  she  saw 
none  but  the  shadows  of  authority ;  the  ministers  forced  on 
her  by  M.  de  La  Fayette,  before  whom  :she  was  compelled 
to  mask  her  countenance  in  smiles.  Her  apartments  w^re 
watched  by  spies  in  the  guise  of  servants.  It  was  necessary 
to  mislead  them,  in  order  to  have  interviews  with  the  few 
friends  who  remained  to  her.  Private  staircases,  dark  cor- 
ridors, were  the  means  by  which  at  night  her  secret  coun- 
sellors obtained  access  to  her.  These  meetings  resembleJ 
conspiracies ;  she  left  ihem  every  time  with  a  different  train 
of  ideas,  which  she  communicated  to  the  king,  whose 
behavior  thus  acquired  the  incoherence  of  a  woman  perse- 
cuted and  distressed.  Measures  of  resistance,  bribing  the 
Assembly,  an  entire-  surrender  of' the  constitution,  attempts 
by  force,  an  assumption  of  rojsi.  dignity,  repentance,  weak* 
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Bess,  terror,  and-fiiglit, — all  were  discussed^  planned,  decided 
on,  prepared. and  abandoned,  on  the  same  day.  Women,  so 
sublime  in  their  devotion,  are  seldom  capable  of  the  con« 
tinuous  firmness  of  mind — ^the  imperturbability  requisite  for 
a  political  plan.  Their  politica  are  in  their  heart,  their  pas- 
sions trench  so  closely  on\  their  reason.  Of  all  the  virtues 
which  a  throne  requires  they  have  but  courage ;  often  heroes, 
they  are  never  statesmen.  The  queen  was  another  example 
of  this  :  she  did  the  king  incredible  mischief.  With  a  naind 
infinitely  superior,  with  more  soul,  more  character  than  he, 
her  superiority  only  served  to  inspire  him  with  mischievous 
counsels.  She  was  at  once  the  charm  of  his  misfortunes 
and  the  genius  of  his  destruction ;  she  conducted  him  step 
hj  step  to  the  scafifold,  but  she  ascended  it  with  him. 

XV. 

The  right  side  in  the  ^National  Assembly  consisted  of  106% 
the  natural  opponents  of  the  movement,  the  nobility  and 
higher  clergy.  All,  however,  were  not  of  the  same  rank  nor 
the  same  title.  .  Seditions  are  found  amongst  the  lower 
rank,  revolutions  in  the  higher.  Seditioiis  are  but  the  angry 
workings  c^  the  people — ^revolutions  are  the  ideas  of  the 
epoch.  Ideas  begin  in  the  head  of  the  nation.  The  French 
Revolution  was  a  generous  thought  of  the  aristocracy.  This 
thought  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  framed  of  it 
a  weapon  against  the  noblesse^  the  throne,  and  religion.  The 
philosophy  of  the.  saloons  became  revolt  in  the  streets : 
nevertheless  all  the  great  houses  of  the  kingdoni  had  given 
apostles  to  the  first  dogmata  of  the  Bevolution :  the  States 
Genera],  the  ancient  theatre  of  the  importance  and  triumphs 
of  the^higher  nobility,  had  tempted^  the  ambition  of  their 
heirs,  and,  they  had  marched  in  the  van  of  the  reformers. 
Esprit  de  corps  could  not  restrain  them  when  the  question  of 
uniting  with  the  Tiers  Etat  had  been  invoked.  The  Mont- 
morencies,  NoaiHes,  La  Rochefoucaulds,  Clermont  Tonnerres, 
Lally  Tollendals,  Virieux,  d'Aiguillons,  Lauzans,  Montes- 
quieus,  Lameths,  Mirabeaus,  the  Due  d'  Orieans,  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  the  Count  de  Provence,  brother  of  the  king, 
king  himself  afterwards  as  Louis  XYIII.,  had  given  an 
in^puL|e  to  the  boldest  innovations.  They  had  each  borrowed 
their  momentary  popularity  from  principles  easier  to  enun- 
ciate than  restrain,  and  that  popularity  had  nearly  forsaken^ 
them  all;    So  soon  as  these  tiieorists  of  speculative  revolu- 


tkm  saw  that  the^r  were  carried  nw&j  m  the  torrent,  they 
attempted  to  ascend  the  stream  from  whose  source  they  had 
started;  some  again  stmtnmded  the  throne,  otheiis  had 
emigrated  after  the  days  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  October. 
Others,  more  firm,  remained  in  their  places  in  the  National 
Assembly;  they  fought  without  a  hope,  but  still  defended  a 
fellen  cause,  gloriously  resolute  to  maintain  at  least  a  mo- 
narchical power,  and  abandoning  to  the  people,  without  a 
struggle,  the  spoils  of  the  nobility  and  the  church.  Amongst 
these  are  CazaUs,  the  Abb6  Maury,  Malouet,  and  Clermont 
Tonnerre ;  they  were  the  distinguished  orators  of  this  ex- 
pmng  party. 

Clermont  Tonnerre  and  Malouet  were  rather  statesmen 
than  orators ;  their  cautious  and  reflective  language  weighed 
only  on  the  reason;  they  sought  for  the  mean  between 
liberty  and  monarchy,  and  believed  they  had  found  it  in  the 
system  oi  the  Two  Houses  of  English  Legislature.  The 
modere^  of  the  two  parties  listened  to  them  respectfully ; 
like  all  half  parties  and  half  talents,  they  excited  neither 
hatred  nor  anger ;  but  events  did  not  listen  to  them,  but 
thrusting  them  aside,  advanced  towards  results  that  were 
utterly  absolute.  Maury  and  Cazalds,  less  philosophic,  were 
the  two  champions  of  the  ri^ht  side ;  different  in  character, 
their  oratorical  powers  were  much  ob.  a  par^  Maury  repre- 
sented the  clergy,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member  ;  Cazal^, 
the  noblesse,  to  whom  he  belonged.  The  one,  Maury,  early 
tramed  to  struggles  of  polemical  theology,  had  sharpened 
and  polished  in  the  pulpit  the  eloquence  he  was  to  bring  into 
the  tribime.  Sprung  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people, 
he  only  belonged  to  the  ancien  rS^me  by  his  garb,  and  de- 
fended religion  and  the  monarchy  as  two  texts,  imposed 
upon  him  as  themes  for  discourses.  His  conviction  was  the 
part  he  played;  any  other  appointed  chsiaracter  would  have 
suited  equally  well;  yet  he  sustained  with  unflinching 
courage  and  admirable  consistency  that  which  had  been  ''  set 
down  for  him.*' 

Devoted  from  his  youth  to  serious  studies,  endowed  with 
abundant  flow  of  words,  striking  and  vivid  in  his  language, 
his  harangues  were  perfect  treatises  on  the  subjects  he  dis- 
cussed. The  only  rival  of  Mirabeau,  he  needed  but  a  cause 
more  natural  and  more  sterling  to  have  become  his  equal ; 
but  sophistry  could  not  deck  abuses  in  colors  more  specious 
than  those  with  which  Maury' invested  the  ancien  regime. 

Historical  erudition  and  sacred  learning  supplied  him  with 
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flmple  sources  of  argmn^at.  The  boldness  of  his  character 
and  language  inspired  words  which  even  avenge  a  defeat, 
and  his  fine  countenance,  his  sonorous  voice,  his  commanding 
gesture,  the  defiance  and  good  temper  witii  idiich  he  braved 
the  tribunes,  frequency  drew  down  the  applauses  of  his 
enemies.  The  people,  who  recognized  his  invincible  strength, 
were  amused  at  his  impotent  opposition.  Maury  was  to 
them  as  ao^  of  tho^  gladiators  whom  they  like  to  see  fight, 
although  well  knowing  that  they  must. perish  in  the  strife. 
One  thing  was  wanting  to  the  Abb6  Maury, — weight  to  his 
eloquence ;  neither  his  birth,  ids  faith,  nor  his  life  inspired 
respect  in  those  who  Ustened.  The  actor  was  visible  in  the 
man,  the  advocate  in  the  cause,  the  orator  and  his  language 
were  not  identified*  Strip  the  Abb6  Maury  of  the  habit  of 
his  order,  and  he  might  have  changed  sides  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  have  taken  his  seat  amongst  the  innovators.  Sudi 
orators  grace  a  party,  the^  never  save  it. 

XVI. 

•r 

Gaisal^  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  then^elves  igno- 
rant of  their  own  poweis  until  the  hour  arrives  when  cir-  - 
^umstances  call  forth  their  genius,  and^  assign  to  ihem  « 
duty.  An  obscure  officer  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  choice, 
i^hich  cast  him  into  the  tribune,  revealed  the  orator.  He 
did  not  inquire  which  side  he  should  defend ;  noble,  the 
nuMesse ;  royalist,  the  king;  a  subject,  the  , throne.  His 
position  made  his  creed ;  he  bore  in  the  Assemlrfy  the  char- 
acter and  qualities  of  his  uniform.  Language  to  him  was 
only  another  sword,  and  in  all  the  spirit  of  cMvalry,  he 
devoted  it  to  the  cause  of  monarchy.  Indol^it  and  ill-edu- 
cated, his  natural  good  sense  supplied  the  place  of  study. 
His  monarchical  faith  was  by  no  mea.ns  fanaticism  of  the 
past :  it  admitted  the  modifications  C(»keeded  by  the  king 
himself,  and  which  were  compatible  with  the  inviolability  of 
the  throne  and  the  working  of  the  executive  power.  From 
Mirabeau  to  him  the  diferenoe  of  the  first^rinciple  "Was  not 
wide  apart,  only  one  decried  it  as  an  aristocrat,  and  the  other 
as  a  democrat  The  one  flung  himself  headlong  into  th^ 
midst  of  the  people,  the  other  attached  himself  to  the  steps 
of  the^hrone.  The  charaeteristic  of  Cazalds'  eloquence  was 
that  of  a  desperate  cause.  He  protested  juore  than  he  (Us- 
cussed  and  opposed  to  the  triumphs  of  violence  on  the  cdt^ 
^uche,  his  ironic  de&Mnce,  his  bursts  of  bitter  indyigtiatioD, 
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which  for  th^  moment  acquired  admiration,  but  never  led  to 
victory.  To  him  the  noblesse  owed  that  it  fell  with  glory^ 
the  throne,  with  majesty :  and  his  eloquence  attained  some- 
thing that  was  heroic^ 

Behind  these  two  men  there  was  only  a  party,  soured  by 
ill-fortune,  discouraged  by  its  isolation  from  the  nation, 
odious  to  the  people,  .useless  to  the  throne,  feeding  on  vain 
illusions,  and  only  preserving  of  its  fallen  power  the  re- 
sentment of  injuries,  and  that  insolence  which  was  perpetu- 
ally provoking  fresh  humiliations.  The^  hopes  of  this  party 
were  entirely  sustained  by  their  reliance  on  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  foreign  powers.  Louis  XVL  was  in  their  eyes  a 
prisoner  king,  whom  Europe  would  come  and  deUver  from 
his  thraldom!  With  them,  patriotism  and  honor  were  at 
Coblentz.  Overcome  by  numbers,  without  skilful  leaders  who 
understood  how  to  gain  immortal  names  by  timely  retreats ; 
with  no  strength  to  contend  against  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
refusing  to  move  with  it,  the  cote  droit  could  only  caU  for 
vengeance,  its  political  power  was  now  confined  to  an  im- 
precation. , 

The  left  side  lost  at  one  blow  its  leader  and  controller ;  in 
Mirabeau  the  national  man  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  only  the 
^en  of  party  remained,  and  they  were  Barnave  and  the  two 
Lameths.  These  men  humbled,  rebuked,  before  the  ascend- 
ency of  Mirabeau,  liad  attempted,  long  before  his  death,  to 
balance  the  sovereignty  of  his  genius  by  the  exaggeration  of 
their  doctrines  and  harangues.  Mirabeau  was  but  the  apos- 
tle— ^they  would  fain  have  been  the  faction-leaders  of  the 
time.  Jealous  of  his  influence,  they  would  have  crushed 
his  talents  beneath  the  superiority  of  their  popiilarity. 
Mediocrity  thinks  to  equal  genius  by  outraging  reason.  A 
diminution  of  thirty  or  forty  votes  had  taken  place  in  the 
left  side.  This  was  the  work  of  Barnave  and  the  Lameths. 
The  club  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution  become  the  Jaco- 
bin Club,  responded  to  them  from  without.  The  popular  agi- 
tation excited  by  them  was  restrained  hy  Mirabeau,  who 
rallied  against^  them  the  leU,  the  centre,  and  the  intelligent 
members  of  the  right  side.  They  conspired,  they  caballed, 
they  fomented  divisions  in  opinion  all  the  more  that  they 
had  not  control  in  the  Assembly. 

Mirs^beau  was  dead,  and  now  the  field  was  open  to  them« 
The  Lameths — courtiers,  educated  by  the  kindness  of  the 
royal  family,  overwhelmed  by  the  favors  and  pensions  of  the 
king,  had  the  conspicuous  defection  of  Mirabeau  without 
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kaving  tlie  excuse  of  his  wrongs  against  the  monarchy :  thb 
defection  was  one  of  their  titles  to  popular  favor.  Clever 
men,  they  carried  with. them  into  the  national  cause  the  con- 
duct of  courts  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up :  still 
their  love  of  the  Eevolution  was  disinterested  and  sincere. 
Their  eminent  talents  did  not  equal  their  ambition.  €rushed 
Ixy  Mirabeau,  they  stirred  up  against  him  all  those  whom  the 
shadow  of  that  great  man  echpsed  in  common  with  them- 
selves. They  sought  for  a  rival  to  oppose  to  him,  and  found 
only  men  who.  envied  him.  Bamave  presented  himself,  and 
they  surrounded  him>  applauded  him,,  intoxicated  him  with 
his  self-importance.  They  persuaded  him  for  a  moment  that 
phrases  were  politics,  and  that  a  rhetorician  was  a  states- 
man. 

Mirabeau  was  ^eat  enough  not  to  fear,  and  just  enough 
not  to  despise  lum.  Bamave,*  s^  young  hamster  of  Dau- 
phin6,  had  made  his  dibut  with  much  effect  in  the  struggles 
between  the  paziia^ent  and  the  throne  which  had  agitated 
his  province,  and  displayed  on  small  theatres  the  eloquence 
of  men  of  the  bar.  Sent  at  thirty  years  of  age  to  the  States 
General,  with  Mounier  his  patron  and  master,  he  had  soon 
quitted  Mounier  and  the  monarchical  party,  and  made  him- 
self conspicuous  amongst  the .  democratic  division.  A  word 
of  sinister  impoi^t  which  escaped  not  from  his  heart,  btrt 
from  his  lips,  weighed  on  his  xjonscience  with  remorse.  "  Is 
then  the  blood  that  flows  so  pure  ?"  he  exclaimed  at  the  first 
murder  of  the  B.evolution.  This  phrase  had  branded  him 
on  the  brow  with  the  mark  of  a  ringleader  of  faction.  Bar- 
nave  was  not  this,  or  only  as  much  so  as  was  necessary  for 
the  success  of  his  discourses ;  nothing  in  him  was  extreme 
but  the  orator ;  the  man  was  by  no  means  so,  neither  was  he 
at  all  cruel.  Studious,  but  without  imagination ;  copious, 
but  without  warmth,  his  intellect  was  mediocre,  his  mind 
honest,  his  will  variable,  his  heart  in  the  right  place.  His 
talent,  which  they  affected  to  compare  with  Mii^beau's,  ,waa 
nothing  more  than  a  power  of  sMlfuIly  rivetting  public  At- 
tention. His  habit  of  pleading,  gave  huu,  with  its  power  of 
extempore  speaking,  an  apparent  isuperiority  which  vanished 
before  r^ection.  Mirabeau*s  enemies  had  created  him  a  pe- 
destal on  their  hatred,  and  magnified  liiis  importance  to  make 
the  comparison  closer.  When  reduced  to  his  actual  stature, 
it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  distance  that  existed  between 
the  man  of  the  nation,  and  the  man  of  the  bar. 

Bamave  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  great  man  of  a  me- 
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diocre  puty,  and  ike  hero  of  an  envioiu  faction :  be  deMired 
a  better  destiny,  ^bicb  he  subsequently  acquired. 

XVIt 

Still  deeper  in  the  shade,  and  behind  the  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  a  man  almost  unknown  began  to  move,  agi- 
tated by  uneasy  thoughts  which  seemed  to  forbid  him  to  be 
silent  and  unmoved ;  he  spoke  on  all  occasions,  and  attacked 
all  speakers  indifferently,  including  Mirabeau  himself.  Driven 
from  the  tribune,  he  ascended  it  next  day :  overwhelmed  with 
sarcasm,  coughed  down,  disowned  by  ah  parties,  lost  amongst 
the  eminent  champions  w)io  fixed  publie  attention,  he  was 
incessantly  beaten  but  never  dispirited.  It  might  have  heea 
said,  that  an  inward  and  prophetic  genius  revealed  to  him 
the  vanity  of  all  talent,  and  the  ommpotence  of  a  firm  will 
and  unwearied  patience,  and  that  an  inward  voice  said  to 
him,  "These  men  who  despise  thee  are  thine  ;  ell  the 
changes  of  this  Revolution,  which  now  will  not  deign  to  look 
upon  thee,  will  eventually  terminate  in  thee,  for  thou  hast 
placed  thyself  in  the  way  Iflce  the  inevitable  excess,  in  which 
all  impulse  ends." 

This  man  was  Robfepierre. 

'  There  are  abysses  that  we  dare  not  soimd,  and  characters 
we  desire  not  to  fathom,  for  fear  of  finding  in  them  too  great 
darkness,  too  much  horror ;  but  history,  which  has  the  uri- 
fliching  eye  of  time,  must  not  be  chilled  by  these  terrors, 
she  must  understand  ^whilst  she  undertakes  to  recount. 
Maximilien  Robespierre  was  bom  at  Arras,  of  a  poor  family, 
honest  and  respectable ;  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany, 
was  Of  English  origin.  This  may  explain  the  shade  of  Pu- 
ritanism in  his  character.  The  bishop  of  Arras  had  defrayed 
the  cost  of  his  education.  Young  Maximilien  had  distin- 
guished himself  on  leaving  college,  by  a  studious  life,  an^ 
austere  manners.  Literature  and  the  bar  shared  his  time. 
The  philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  had  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  his  understanding ;  the  philosophy,  fall- 
ing upon  an  active  imagination,  had  not  remained  a  dead 
letter ;  it  had  become  in  him  a  leading  principle,  a  faith,  a' 
fanaticism.  In  the  strong  mind  of  a  sectarian,  all  conviction 
becomes  a  thing  apart.  Robespierre  was  the  Luther  of  poli- 
tics :  and  in  obscurity  he  brooded  over  the  confused  thoughts 
of  a  renovation  of  the  social  world,  and  the  religious  world, 
as  a  dream  which  unavailii^ly  beset  his  youth,  when  the 
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^Yolution  came  to  o&&r  him  what  destiny  always  offers  to 
those  who  watch  her  progress,  opportunity.  He  seized  on 
it.  He  was  named  deputy'  o^  the  third  estate  in  the  Slates 
General.  Alone  perhaps  among  all  these  men  who  opened 
at  Versailles  the  fost  scene  of  this  vast  drama,  he  foresaw 
the  termination;  hke  the  stml,  whose  seat  in  the  human 
ii-ame  philosophers  hare  not  discQjrered,  the  thought  of  an 
entire  people'  sometimes  concentrates  itself  in  the  individual, 
the  least  known  in  the  g^at  mass.  We  should  not  despise 
any,  for  the  finger  of  Destiny  marks  in  the  soul  and  not  upon 
the  brow.  Robespierre  had  nothing :  neither  birth,  nor  gen- 
ius nor  exterior  which  should  point  him  out  to  men's  notice. 
There  was  nothing  conspicuous  about  him ;  his  limited  tdent 
had  only  shone  at  the  bar  or  in  proyincial  academies ;  a  few 
verbal  harangues  filled  with  a  tame  and  almost  rustic  philos- 
ophy, some  bits  of  cold  and  affected  poetry,  had^ainly  dis- 
played his  name  in  thd  insignificance  of  the  hterary  produc* 
tions  of  the' day :  he  was  more  than  unknown,  he  was  medi- 
ocre and  contemned.  His  features  presented  nothing  wluch 
could  attract  attention,  when  gazing  round  in  a  large  assem- 
bly:  tlrtJre  was  no  sign  in  visible  characters  of  tfis  powe? 
whigh  was  all  within ;  he  was  the  last  word  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  no  one  could  read  him. 

Robespierre's  figure  was  small,  his  limbs  feeble  and  angu- 
lar, his  step  irresolute,  his  attitudes  affected,  his  gestures 
destitute  of  harmony  or  grace ;  his  voice,  rather  shrill,  aimed 
at  oratorical  inflexions,  but  only  produced  fatigue  and  mo- 
notony; his  forehead  was  good,  but  small  a^  extremely 
projecting  above  the  temples,  as  if  the  mass  and  embarrassed 
movement  of  his  thoughts  had  enlarged  it  by  their  efforts ; 
his  eyes,  much  covered  by  their  lids  and  very  sharp  at  the 
extremities,  were  deeply  bmied  in  the  cavities  of  their  or- 
bits ;  they  gave  out  a  s6ft  1>lue  hue,  but  it  was  vague  and 
unfixed,  like  a  steel  reflector  oii  which  a  light  glances ;  his 
nose  straight  and  small  wsis  veiy  wide  at  the  nostrils,  which 
were  high  and  too  expanded ;  Ins  mouth  was'  large,  his  lips 
thin  and  disagreeably  contracted  at  each  comer ;  his  chin 
small  and  pomted,  his  complexion  yellow  and  livid,  like  that 
bf  an  invalid  or  a  man  worn  out  by*vigils  and  meditations. 
The  habitual  expression  of  this  visage  was  that  of  superficial 
'  serenity  on  a  serious  mind,  and  a  smile  wavering  betwixt 
sarcasm  and  condescension.  There  was  softness,  but  of  a 
fiinister  character.  The  prevailing  ^hara;cteristic  of  this 
eounteraaace  was  the  pro^yig^ous  and  continued  tension  of 
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brow,  eyes,  monthA  and  all  tbe  facial  musd^ ;  in  isegard- 
ing  him  it  was  perceptible  that  the  whole  of  his  features, 
like  the  labor  of  his  mind,  converged  incessantly  on  a  single 
point  with  such  power  that  there  was  no  waste  of  will  in  his 
temperament,  and  he  appeared  to.  foresee  all  he  desired  to 
accomplish,  as  though  he  had  already  the  reality  before  his 
eyes.  Such  then  was  the  man  destined  to  absorb  in  himself 
all  those  men,  and  make  them  his  victims  after  he  had  used 
them  as  his  instruments.  He  was  of  no  party,  but  of  all 
parties  which  in  their  turn  served  his  ideal  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  this  his<  power  consisted,  for  parties  paused,  but  he 
never  did.  He  placed  this  ideal  as  an  end  to  reach  in  every 
revolutionary  movement,  and  advanced  towards  it  with  those 
who  S9ught  to  attain  it ;  then,  this  goal  reached,  he  placed 
it  still  further  ojQf,  and  again  marched  forward  with  other 
men,  continually  advancing  without  ever  deviating,  ^ver 
pausing,  ever  retreating.  The  Revolution,  decimated  in  its 
progress,  ^ust  one  day  or  other  inevitably  arrive  at  a  last 
sta^e,  and  he  desired  it  should  end  in  himself.  He  was  the 
entire  incorpojration  of  the  Revolution, — ^principles,  thoughts, 
passions,  impulses.  Thus  incorporating  himself  wholly  with 
it,  he  compelled  it  one  day  to  incorporate  itself  in  himr— that 
day  was  a  distant  one. 

XYIII. 

Robespierre,  who  had  often  struggled  against  Mirabeau 
with  Duport,  the  Lameths,  and  Bamave,  began  to  separate 
himself  from  them  as  soon  as  they  appeared  to  predominate 
in  the  Assembly.  He  formed,  with  Potion  and  some  others 
of  small  note,  a  small  band  of  opposition,  radically  democratic, 
who  encouraged  the  Jacobins  without,  and  menaced  Bamave 
and  the  Lameths  whenever  they  ventured  to  pause.  Petion 
and  Robespierre  in  the  Assembly^  Brissot  and  Danton  at  the 
Jacobin  Club,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  party  which 
was  destined  to  accelerate  the  movement  and  speedily  to 
convert  it  into  convulsions  and  catastrophes. 

Petion  was  a. popular  Lafayette ;  popularity  was  his  aim, 
and  he  acquired  it  earlier  than  Robespierre.  A  barrister 
without  talent  but  upright,  he  had  imbibed  no  more  of  phi- 
losophy than  the  Social  Contract ;  young,  good-looking  and  a 
patriot,  he  was  destined  to  become  one  of  those  complaisant 
idols  of  whom  the  people  make  what  they  please  except  a 
man ;  his  credit  in  the  streets  and  amongst  the  Jacobins  gave 
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lum  a  certain  amount  of  authority  in  the  iAssembly,  where  he 
was  listened  to  as  the  significant  echo  of  the  will  out  of  doonu 
itobespierre  affected  to  respec4him. 

,       XIX. 

The  constitution  was  completed)  the  regal  power  was  but 
a  mere  name,  the  king  was  but  the  executive  of  the  orders  of 
the  national  representation,  his  nunistiers  only  responsible  hos- 
tages in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly.  The  vices  of  this  con- 
stitution were  evident  before  it  was  entirely  finished.  Voted 
in  the  rage  of  parties,  it  was  not  a  constitution,  it  was  a  ven- 
geance of  the  people  against  the  monarchy,  the  throne  only 
existing  as  the  substitute  of  a  tmique  power,  which  was  eve^ 
rywhere  fiistituted,  but  which  no  one  yet  dared  to  name. 
The  people,  parties,  trembled  lest  on  removing  the  throne 
they  should  behold  an  abyss  in  which  the  nation  would  be 
ingulfed :  it  was  thus  tacitly  agreed  to  respect  its  forms, 
though  they  daily  despoiled  and  insulted  the  unfortunate 
monarch  whom  they  kept  chained  to  it« 

Things  were  at  that  point  where  they  have  no  possible  ter- 
mination except  in  a  catastrophe.  The  army,  without  disci- 
pline, added  but  another  element  to  the  popular  ferment  r 
forsaken  by  its  officers  who  emigrated  in  masses,  the  subal- 
terns seized  upon  democracy  and  propagated  it  in  their  ranks. 
Affiliated  in  every  garrison  with  the  Jacobin  Club,  they  re- 
ceived from  it  their  orders,  and  made  of  their  troops  soldiers 
ot  anarchy,  accomplices  of  faction.  The  people,  to  whom 
they  had  cast  as  a  prey  the  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility  and 
the  tithes  of  the  clergy,  feared  to  have  wrested  from  it  what 
it^ield  with  disquietude,  and  saw  in  eveiy  direction  plots 
whidli  it  anticipated  by  cnmes.  The  sudden  burst  of  lifeierfy, 
for  which  it  was  not  prepared,  agitated  without  strengthen- 
ing it :  it  evinced  all  the  vices  of  enfranchised  men  without 
having  got -the  virtues  of  the  free  man.  The  whole  of  France 
was  but  one  vast  sedition :  anarchy  swayed  the  state>  and  in 
order  that  it  might  be,  as  it  were,  self-governed,  it  had  cre- 
ated its  government  in  as  many  clubs  as  there  were  large 
municipahties  in- the  kingdom.  The  dominant  club  was  that 
of  the  Jacobins :  this  club  was  the  centralization  of  anarchy. 
So  soon  as  a'  powerful  and  high  passioned  will  moves  a  nation, 
their  common  impulse  brings  men  together;  individuality 
ceases,  and  the  legal  or  illeg^  association  organizes  the  pub- 
lic prejudice.    Popular  societiea  thus  have  birth.    At  the 
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first  menaces  of  the  oonrt  against  the  States-General,  certaui 
Breton  deputtes  had  a  meeting  at  Yersailies,  and  formed  a 
society  to  detect  the  plots  of  ^he  court  and  ttssnre  the  tri- 
umphs of  liberty ;  its  founders  were  Siey^s,  Chapelier,  Bar- 
nave*  and  Lameth.  After  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  the 
Breton  Club,  transported  to  Paris  in  the  train  of  the  National 
Assembly,  had  there  assumed  the  more  forcible  name  of 
"  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution."  It  held  its 
sittings  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Jacobins  Saint  Honore,  not 
far  from  the  Mandge,  where  the  National  Assembly  sat.  The 
deputies,  who  had  founded  it  at  the  beginning  for  themselves, 
now  opened  their  doors  to  joumaHsts,  revolMionary  writers, 
and  finally  to  all  citizens.  The  presentation  by  two  of  its 
members,  and  an  open  scrutiny  as  to  the  moral  clmracter  of 
the  person  proposed,  were  the  sole  conditions  of  ndnusaon : 
the  public  was  admitted  to  the  sittings  by  inspectors,  who 
examined  the  admission  card.  A  sat  of  roles,  an  office,  a 
president,  a  corresponding  committee,  secretaries,  an  order 
of  the  day,  a  tribune,  and  orators,  gave  to  these  meetings  all 
the  forms  of  deliberative  assembUes :  they  were  assemldi^ 
of  the  people  only  without  elections  and  responsibility ;  feel- 
ing alone  gave  them  authority :  instead  of  framing  laws  they 
formed  opinion. 

The  sittings  took^  place  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  people 
i^ould  nc^  be  prevented  from  attending  in  consequence  of 
their  daily  labor :  the  acts  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
events  of  the  moment,  the  examination  of  social^  questions, 
frequently  accusations  against  the  king,  ministers,  the  cote 
droit,  were  the  texts  of  the  debates.  Of  all  the  passions  of 
the  people,  their  hatred  was  the  most  flattered;  they  made 
it  suspicious  in  order  to  subject  it.  Convinced  thai  all  was 
conspiring  agfunst  it, — ^king,  queen,  court,  ministers,  authori^ 
ties,  foreign  powers, — ^it  threw  itse^lf  headlong  into  the  arms 
of  its  defenders.  The  most  eloquent  in  its  eyes  was  he  who 
inspired  it  with  most  dread' — ^It  had  a  parching  thirst -for  de- 
nunciations, and  they  were  lavished  on  it  with  prodigal 
hand.  It  was  thus  that  Bamave,  the  Lameths,  then  Danton, 
Marat,  Brissot,.  Camille,  Desmouhns,  Potion,  Robespierre, 
had  acquired  their  auth(»ity  over  the  people.  These  names 
had  mcreaeed  in  reputation  as  the^  anger  of  the  people  grew; 
hotter ;  they  cherished  their  wrath  in  order  to  retain  th^ir 
greatness.'  The  nightly  sittings  of  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Cordeliers  frequently  stifled  J;he  echo  of  the  sittings  of  the 
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S'adonal  Afsembly :  the  minority/  beaten  at  tlie  Manage, 
came  to  protest^  accuse,  threaten  at  the  Jacobins. 

Mirabeau  himself,  accused  by  Lameth  on  the  subject  of 
the  law  of  emigration,  came  a  few  days  b^ore  his  death  to 
listen  face  to  face  to  the  invectiyeft  of  his  denouncer,  and  had 
not  disdained  to  justify  himself.  Hie  clubs  w^e  the  exte- 
rior strength, -where  the  factious  of  the  Assembly  gave  the 
support  of  their  names  in  order  to  intimidate  the  national 
representation:  The  national  representation  had  only  the 
laws ;  the  club  had  the  peo{>le,  sedition,  and  even  the  army. 

XX. 

rhis  expression  of  public  opinion,  Urai  organized  into  a 
permanent  association  at  every  point  in  the  empire,  gave  an 
electric  shock  which  nothing  could  resist.  A  motion  made 
in  Paris  was  echoed  from  club  to  club  to  the  eztremest 
provinces.  The  same  spark  Ughted  at  once  the  same  pas- 
sion in  millions  of  souls.  All  the  societies  ccnresponded 
with  one  another  and  with  the  mother  society.  The  impulse 
was  communicated  and  the  response  was  felt  every  day.  It 
was  the  government  of  factions  infolding  in  their  nets  the 
government  of  the  law ;  but  tlie  law  was  mute  and  invisi- 
ble, whilst  faction  was  erect  and  eloquent  Let  us  imag- 
ine one  of  these  ^ttings,  at  which  the  citizens,  ahneady  agi- 
tated by  the  st<»my  air  of  the  period,  took  their  places  at 
the  close  of  day  in  one  of  those  naves  recently  devoted  to 
another  worship.  Some  candles  brought  by  the  affiliated, 
scarcely  lighted  up  the  gloomy  place  ;^  naked  walls,  wooden 
benches,  a  tribune  instead  oi  an  altar.  Around  this  tribune 
some  favored  OTators  pressed  in  order  to  speak.^  A  crowd 
of  citizens  of  all  classes,  of  all  costumes,  rich,  poor,  soldiers, 
workpeople  ;  women,  to  create  Excitement,  enthusiasm,  ten- 
derness, teiirs  whenever  they  enter;  children,  whom. they 
raise  in  their  arms  as.  if  to  make  them  inspire,  with  their  ear- 
liest breath,  the  feelings  of  an  irritated  people :  fk  gloomy 
ttlence  interrupted  by  diouts,  apj^ause,  or  hisses,  just  as  the 
speaker  is  loved  or  hated:  then  inflammatory  discourses 
shaking  to  the  very  centre  by  phrases  of  magical  effect,  the 
passions  oi  this  mob  new  to  all  tlie  effects  of  eloquence. 
Hie  enthusiasm  real  in  eome,  feigned  m  others;  stirring 
propositions,  patriotic  gifts,  civic  <»-owniS,  busts  of  ]ea4mg 
republicans  paraded  round,  symbols  of  superstition  and  aris- 
tocnu^  bumt^  songs  loudly  vociferated  by  dem^ogues  in 
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choros  at  the  opening  of  each  sitting.  What  people,  even 
in  a  time  of  tranquillity,  could  have  resisted  the  pulsations  of 
this  fever,  whose  throbbings  were  daily  renewed  from  the 
end  of  1790  in  every  city  in  the  kingdom  ?  It  was  the  rule 
of  fanaticism  preceding  the  reign  of  terror. 
Thus  was  the  Jacobin  Club  organized. 

XXI. 

The  cliib  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  that  of  the  Jacobins,  even  surpassed  it  in  turbulence 
and  demagogism.     Marat  and  Danton  ruled  there. 

The  moderate  constitutional  party  had  also  attempted  its 
dubs,  but  passion  is  wanting  to  defensive  societies:  it  is 
only  the  offensive  that  groups  m  factions ;  and  thus  the 
former  expired  of  themselves  imtil  the  establishment  of  tho 
Club  of  Feuillants.  The  people  drove  away  with  a  shower 
of  stones  the  first  meeting  of  the  deputies,  at  M.  Be  Cler- 
mont Tonnerre's.  Bamave  reproached  his  collea&gues  in  the 
tribune,  and  devoted  them  to  public  execration  with  the 
same  voice  which  had  raised  ^nd  rallied  the  Frimds  of  the 
Constitution.  liberty  was  as  yet  but  a  partial  arm,  which 
was  unblushingly  broken  in  the  hands  of  an  opponent. 

What  remained  to  the  kin^  thus  pressed  between  an  As- 
sembly, which  had  usurped  aU  the  executive  functions,  and 
those  factious  clubs,  which  usurped  to  themselves  all  the 
rights  of  representation  ?  Placed  without  adequate  strength 
between  two  rival  powers,  he  was  only  there  to  receive  the 
blows  of' each  in  the  struggle,  and  to  be  cast  as  a  daily  sac- 
rifice to  popularity  by  the  National  Assembly ;  one  power 
alone  still  maintained  the  shadow  of  the  throne  and  exterior 
ord^,  the  national  guard  of  Paris.  But  the  national  guard, 
which  as  a  neutral  force,  whose  only  law  was  in  public  opin- 
ion, and  was  waVering  itself  between  factions  and  the  mon- 
archy, might  very  weU  maintain  safety  m  a  public  place,  was 
imable  to  serve  as  a  strong  and  independent  support  to  po- 
litical power.  It  ifras  itself  of  the  pepple;  every  serious 
intervention  against  the  will  of  the  people,  appeared  to  it  as 
sacrilege.  It  was  a  body  of  municipal  pohce ;  it  could  never 
again  be  the  army  of  the  throne  or  the  constitution ;  it  was 
bom  of  itself  on  the  day  after  the  14th  of  July  on  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  received  no  orders  but  from 
the  municipality.  The  mimicipaUty  had  assigned  M.  de  La 
Fayette  as  its  head-t-nor  could  it  have  chosen  better:  an 
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lioneat  j)eopIe,  directed  by  its  iiistiiict,  cQi^d  not  have  8^ 
lected  a  man  who  would  represent  it  more  faithfully. 

XXIL 

The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  was  a  patrician^  possessor  oi 
an  hnmense  fortune,  and  allied,  through  his  wife,  daughter 
x>f  the  Due  d'Ayen,  with  the  greatest  families  of  the  court. 
Bom  at  Chavaignac  in  Auvergne  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1757,  married  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  precocious  instinct 
of  renown  drove  him  m"  1111  from  his  own  country.  It 
was  at  the  period  of  the  war  of  Independence  in  America ; 
the  name  of*  Washington  resounded  throughout,  the  two 
continents.  A  youth  dreamed  the  same  destiny  for  him- 
self m  the  delights  of  the^  effeminate  court  of  Louis  XV. 
That  youth  was  La  Fayette.  He  privately  fitted  out  two 
vessels  with  arms  and  provisions,  and  arrived  at  Boston. 
Washington  hailed  him  as  he  would  have  hailed  the  open 
succor  of  France.  It  was  France  without  its  flag.  La 
Fayette  and  the  young  officers  who  followed  him  asswed 
him  of  the  secret  wishes  of  a  great  people  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  new  world.  The  American  general  employed 
M.  de  La  Fayette  in  this  long  war,  the  least  of  whose  skir- 
mishes assumed  in  traversing  the  seas  the  importance  of  a 
great  battle.  The  American  war,  more  remarkable  for  its 
iresiQts  than  its  campaigns,  was  more  fitted  to  form  republi- 
<jans  than  warriors.  M.  de  La  Fayette  joined  in  it  with  he- 
roism and  devotion :  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Washing- 
ton. A  French  name  was  written  by  him  on  the  baptis- 
mal register  of  a  transatlantic  nation.  This  name  came 
back  to  France  like  the  echo  of  liberty  and  glory.  That 
popularity  trhich  seizes  on  all  that  is  brilliant,  was  accorded 
to  La  Fayette  on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  and  quite  in- 
toxicated the  young  hero.  Opinion  adopted  Jum,  the  opem 
applauded  him,  actresses  crowned  him ;  the  queen  snuled 
upon  him,  the  king  created  him  a  general ;  Franklin  made 
him  a  citizen,  and  national  enthusiasm  elevated  him  into  its 
idol.  This  excess  of  public  estimation  decided  his  life.  La 
Fayette  found  this  popularity  so  sweet  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  lose  it.  Applause,  however,  i»  by  no  means 
glory,  and  subsequently  he  deserved  that  which  he  acquked. 
He  gave  to  democracy  that  of  which  it  was  worthy,  honesty. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  M.  de  La  Fayette  was  ready  fOr 
elevation  on  the  shields  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Pari».    A/ron- 
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4mr  of  th«  cotai,  a  reyolatioiust  of  high  family,  an  arisio- 
crat  by  hirik,  a  democrat  in  principleB,  radiant  with  military 
renown  acquired  beyond  seas,  he  tmited  in  his  own  person 
many  qualities  for  rallying  around  him  a  civic  militia,  and 
for  becoming  the  natural  chief  of  an  army  of  citizens.  His 
American  glory  shone  forth  brilliantly  in  Paris.  Distance 
increases  every  reputation — ^his  was  immense ;  it  comprised 
and  eclipsed  all ;  Necker,  Mirabeau,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
three  most  popular  men  in  Paris, — all 

Paled  their  uieffectttBl  fires 

before  La  Fayette,  whose  name  was  the  nation's  for  three 
years.  Supreme  arbiter,  he  carried  into  the  Assembly  his 
authority  as  commandant  of  the  national  guard  i  his  author*, 
ity,  as  an  influential  member  of  the  Assembly.  Of  these  ^ 
.  two  conjoined,  titles  he  made  a  real  dictatorship  of  opinion. 
As  an  orator  he  was  but  of  slight  consideration ;  his  gentle 
style,  though  witty  ismd  keen,^  had  nothing  of  that  firm  and 
electric  manner  which  strikes  the  senses^  makes  the  heart 
vibrate  and  communicates  its  vigor  and  effects  to  all  who 
listen.  Elegant  as  the  language  of  a  drawing-room,  and 
overwhelmed  in  the  mazes  of  diplomatic  intrigues,  he  spoke 
of  liberty  in  court  phrases.  The  only  parliamentary  act  of 
M.  La  Fayette  was  a  proclamation  of  the  ri^htt  t)f  mtm^ 
which  was  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly.  This  deca*- 
logue  of  free  men,  formed  in  the  forests  of  America,  con- 
tained more  metaphysical  phrases  than  sound,  policy.  It 
applied  as  ill  to  an  old  society  as  the  nudity  of  the  sav- 
age to  the  complicated  wants  of  civiltz^  man :  but  it  had 
the  merit  of  placing  num  bore  for  the  moment,  and,  by 
showing  him  what  he  was,  and  what  he  was,  n(^,  of  setting 
him  on  the  discovery  of  the  real  value  of  his  duties  and 
his  rights.  It  was  the  cry  of  the  revolt  of  nature  agsdnst 
all  tyrannies.  This  cry  was  destined  to  crumble  into  d^wt 
an  old  world'  used  up  in  servitude,  and  to  produce  another 
new  and  breathing.  It  was  to  La  Fayette's  honor  that  he 
first  proposed  it. 

The  federation  of  1 Y90  was  the  apogee  of  M.  de  La  Fayette: 
on  that  day  he  surpassed  both  king  and  assembly.  The  nation 
ajtned  and  reflective  was  there  in  person,  and  he  commanded 
it ;  he  could  have  done  ev^ything  and  attempted  nothing : 
the  misfortune  of  that  man  was  in  his  situation.  A^man 
of  transitkm,  his  iife  passed  between  two  ideas ;  if  he  had 
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hBdhatoaehb  eovSShi^  been  master  of  the  destmies  «l 
Lis  country.  The  monarchy  or  the  repnblic  were  alike  in  his 
hand;  he  had  Jnrt  to  open  it  wide,  he  ooly  half  opened  it,  and 
it  was  only  a  senu-liberty  tkat  issued  from  it.  In  inspiring 
Im  country  with  a  desire  for  a  rq)nbli6,  he  defended  a  con* 
stitution  and  a  throne.  His  principles  and  his  conduct  were 
in  oppositicm ;  he  was  hiHiest^  and  yet  seemed  to  betray ;  whilst 
he  struggled  with  regret  from  duty  to  tiie  momrefay,  his  heart 
was  in  the  Republic.  Protector  of  the  throne,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  its  bugbear.  One  life  can  only  be  devoted  to  one 
cause.  Monarchy  and  republicamsm  had  the  same  esteem, 
the  same  wrongs  in  his  mind^  and  he  served  for  and  against 
both.  He  dii^d  without  havkg  seen  either  of  them  tri< 
umphant,  but  he  died  virtuous  and  popular.  He  had,  betides  t 
his  private  virtues,  a  puUic  virtue^  which  w31  ever  be  a  par- 
don to  his  faults,  and  immortality  to  his  naioe ;  he  had  be- 
fore all,  more  than  all,  and  after  all,  the  feelings  eosstancr, 
and  moderation  of  the  B.evolution. 

Such  was  the  man  and  such  the  army  on  which  reposed 
the  executive  power,  the  safety  ^  PanSf  the  oonstitutiofial 
throne^  and  the  life  of  the  king. 

xxni. 

Thus  on  the  1st  of  June,  1701,  were  parties  situated,  such 
the  men  and  things  in  th^  midst  of  which  the  irresistible  spirit 
of  a  vast  social  r^iovation  advanced  with  occult  and  cour 
tinuous  impulse.  What  but  contention,  anarchy,  orime,  and 
death,  could  emanate  from  sueh  elements !  No  party  had 
the  reason,  no  miad  had  the  genius,  no  so«t  hs^  ^e  virtue, 
no  aitn  had  the  energy>  to  ocmtrol  this  chaos,  and  extract 
froin  it  Justice,  truth,  and  strength.  Thii^  will  only  pro- 
duce what  they  contain.  Louis  XVI.  was  upnght  and  devoted 
to  well  dois^  but  he  had  not  understood,  from  the  very  first 
symptoms  of  the  Revolution,  that  there  was  only  one  part 
for  the  leader  of  a  jpteople,  and  that  waa  to  place  himself  in 
the  van  of  the  newlyrbom  idea,  to  forbear,  any  struggle  for 
the  past,  and  thus  to  combine  in  his  own  person  thei.twof61d 
power  of  chief  of  the  mJtioa^  and  chief  of  a  party.  The  char- 
acter of  moderation  is  only  possible  on  the  condition  of 
having  already  acqidred  the  unreserved  confidence  of  the 
party  whom  it  is  desired  to  control.  Henri  IV.  assumed 
this  character,  but  it  was  after  victory;  bad  he  attempted  it 
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'h^inn  Ivry,  he  would  have  lost  not  iolj  the  kiBgdom  of 
France,  but  also  of  Navarre. 

The  court  was  venal,  selfish,  corrupt;  it  only. defended 
in  the  king's  person  the  sourcel  of  its  vanities, — ^profifiable 
exactions.  The  clergy,  with  Chris|ian  virtues,  had  no  public 
virtues :  a  state  within  a  state,  its  life  was  apart  from  the 
life  of  the  nation ;  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  seemed  to 
be  wholly  indepeiMient  of  the  monarchical  establishment.  It 
had  only  rallied  round  the  monarchy,  on  the  day  it  had 
beheld  its  own  fortune  compromised ;  and  then  it  had 
appealed  to  the  faith  of  the  people,  in  order  t9  preserve  its 
wealth ;  but  the  people  now  only  saw  in  the  monks  mendi- 
cants, and  in  the  bishops  extortioners.  The  sobility,  efiem- 
inate  by  lengthened  peace,  emigrated  in  masses,  abandoning 
their  king  to  his  besetting  perils,  and  fully  trusting  in  the 
prompt  and  decisive  intervention  of  foreign  powers.  The 
third  estate,  jealous  and  envious,  fiercely  demanded  their 
place  and  their  rights  amongst  the  privileged  castes;  its 
justice  appeared  hatred.  The  Assembly  comprised  in  its 
bosom  aU  these  weaknesses,  aUthis  egotism,  all  these  vices. 
Mirabeau  was  venal,  Bamave  jealous,  EobesjHerre  fanatic, 
the  Jacobin  Club  bloodthirsty,  the  Nt^tional  Guard  selfish. 
La  Fayette  a  waverer,  the  government  a  nullity.  No  one 
desired  the  Revolution  but  for  his  own  purpose,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  scheme ;  and.it  must  have  been  wrecked  on 
these  shoals  a  himdred  times,  if  there  were  not  in  human 
crises  something  even  stronger  than  tlie  men  who  appear  to 
guide  them — ^the  will  of  the  event  itself. 

The  Revolution  in  all  its  comprehensive  bearings  was  not 
understood  at  that  period  by  any  one  except,  perchance, 
Robespierre  and  the  thorough-going  democrats.  The  king 
viewed  it  only  as  a  vast  reform,  the  Due  d'Orleans  as  a  great 
faction,  Mirabeau  but  in  its  political  poiot  of  view,  La  Fay- 
ette only  in  its  constitutional  aspect,  the  Jacobins  as  a  ven- 
geance, the  mob  as  the  abasing  of  the  higher  orders,  the 
nation  as  a  display  of  patriotism.  None  ventured  as  yet  to 
contemplate  its  ultimate  consummation. 

All  was  thus  blind,  except  the  Revolution  itself.  The 
virtue  of  the  Revolution  was  in  the  idea  which  forced  these 
men  on  to  accomplish  it,  and  not  in  those  who  actually 
accomplished  it ;  all  its  instruments  were  vitiated,  corrupt, 
or  personal;  but  the  idea  was  pure,  incorruptible,  divine. 
The  vices,  passions,  selfishness  of  men  were  inevitably 
doomed  to  produce  in  the  conung  crises  those  shocks,  those 
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violences,  tliose  peryei*sitie8,  aad  tbose  crimes  wliicli  are  to 
human  passions.what  consequences^are  to  principles. 

If  each  of  the  parties  or  i^en,  mixed  up  from  the  first  day 
wi&  these  great  evwits,  had  taken  their  rirtue,  instead  of 
t)ieir  impulses  as  the  rulet)f  their  actions,  all  these  disasters 
,  which  eventually  crushed  them,  would  have  been  saved  to 
them  and  to  their  country.  If  the  king  had  been  firm  and 
sagacious,  if  the  clergy  had  been  free  from  a  longing  for 
things  temporal,  and  if  the  aristocracy  had  been  good ;  if 
the  people  had  been  moderate,  if  Miiabeau  had  beei^  honest, 
if  La  Fayette  had  been  decided,  if  Robespierre  had  been 
humane,  the  Revolution  would  have  progressed,  majestic 
and  calm  fis  a  heavenly  thought,  through  France,  and  thence 
through  Europe;  it  would  l^ve  been  installed  like^  philos« 
ophy  in  facts,  in  laws,  and  in  creeds.  But  it  was  otherwise 
decreed.  The  holiest,  most  just  «nd  virtuous  thoughV  when 
it  passes  through  the  medium  of  imperfect  humohity,  comes 
out  in  rags  and  in  blood.  Those  very  persons  who  conceived 
it,  no  longer  recognize,  disavow  it.  Yet  it  is  not  permitted, 
even  to  crime,  to  degrade  the  truth,  that  survives  all,  even  its 
victims.  The  blood  which  sullies  men  does  not  stain  its 
idea ;  and  despite  the  selfishness  which  debases  it,  the  inf&- 
mi^  which  trammel  it,  the  crimes  which  pollute  it,  the 
blood-stiuned  Revolution  piuifies  itself,  feels  its  own  worth, 
triumphs,  and  will  triumph. 


BOOK   II. 


I. 


Thb  National  Assembly,  wearied  with  two  years  of  exist- 
ence, relaxed  in  its  legislative- movement:  from  the  moment 
when  it  had  nothing  more  to  destroy,  it  really  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  The  Jacobins  took  umbrage  at  it,  its  popularity 
was  disappearing,  the  press  inveighed  against  it,  the^  clubs 
insulted  it ;  the  worn-out  tool  by  which  the  people  had  ac- 
quired conquest>  it  felt  the  people  were  about  to  snap  it 
asunder  if  it  did  not  dissolve  of  its  own  accord.  Its  sittings 
were  inanimate,  and  it  was  completing  the  constitution  as  a 
task  inflicted  on  it»  but  at  which  it  was  discouraged  before 
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completion.  It  liad  no  beHef  in  the  duratioH  c^  that  whioli 
it  proclaimed  imperishable.  The  lofjty  voices  which  had  sha- 
ken France  so  long  were  now  no  more,  or  were  siknt  from 
indifference.  Manrj,.  Cazales,  Vienemt  Tonnerre  seemed 
carelesfi  of  continuing  a  ccmflict  in  which  honor  was  sayed, 
and  in  which  rictory  was  henceforth  impossible.  From  time 
to  time,  indeed,  some  burst  of  passion  between  parties  inter- 
rupted  the  usual  monotony  of  these  theoretkal  discussions. 
Such  was  the  struggle  of  the  10th  of  June  between  Cazales 
and  Robespiei^e  with  respect  to  the  disbanding  the  officers 
of  the  army.  **What  is  it,"  exciairaed  Robespierre,  "that 
the  committeea  propose  to  us  ?  to  trust  to  the  oaths,  to  the 
honor  of  officers,  to  defend  a  constitution  whieh  they  detest ! 
Of  what  honor  do  they  talk  to  us  ?  What  is  that  honor 
more  than  virtue  and  lore  of  country  ?  I  take  credit  to  my- 
self fo5  not  beHeving  in  such  lionor." 

Oazal^s  himself  arose  indignantly.  '^I  could  not  listen 
tamely, to  such  calumniating  language,^'  he  exclaimed.  At 
these  words  violent  murmurs  arose  on  the  left,  and  cries 
(order  I  to  the  Abbaye !  to  the  Abbaye  1)  burst  £orth  fponok^ha 
ranks  of  the  revolution :  M  What,"  said  the  royalist  Qt9>Uxr, 
*'  is  it  not  aiough  to  have  rtstrained  my  indignation  mi  hear- 
ing two  thousand  citizens  thus  accused,  who  in  all  moments 
of  peril  have  presented  an  example  of  most  heroie  patience  I 
I  have  listened  to  the  previous  speaker,  because  I  am,  and  I 
assert  it,  a  partisan  of  the  most  imlimited  declaration  of 
opinions  ;  but  it  is  beyond  human  endurance  for  me  to  con- 
ceal the  contempt  I  feel  for  suoh  diatribes.  If  you  adopt 
the  disbanding  proposed  you  will  no  longer  have  an  army, 
our  frontiers  will  be  delivered  up  to  foreign  invasion,  and  the 
interior  to  excesses  and  the  piSage  of  an  infuriated  soldiery." 
These  energetic  words  were  the. f^ineral  oration  of  the  old 
army,  the  project  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  discussion  on  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
presented  to  Adrien  Duport  an  opportunity  to  pronounce  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  one  <j£  those  orations  which  survive 
time,  and  which  protest,  in  the  name  of  reafion  and  philoso- 
phy,, against  the  blindness  and  atrocity  of  criminal  legisla- 
tion. He  demonstrated  with  the  most  prc^ound  logic  that 
society,  by  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  homicide,  justi- 
fies it  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  murderer ;  and  that  the 
means  most  efficacious  for  preventing  murder  and  making  it 
infamous  was  to  evince  its  own  horror  of  the  crime.  Eobes- 
pierre,  W9»  subsequently  wha  fated,  to  allow  ol  unlimited 


immolation,  demanded  that  sooiejby  should  be  disarmed  of 
the  power  of  putting  to  d^ath.  If  the  prjejudices  of  jurists 
had  not  prevailed  over  the  wholesome  doctrines  of  moral 
philosophy,  who  oan  say  how  miich  blood  might  not  have 
been  spared  in  France. 

But  these  discussions,  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  Ma- 
nege, occupied  less  public  attention  than  the  fierce  contro- 
versies of  the  periodical  press.  Journalism,  that  universal 
and  daily  forum  of  the  people's  passions,  had  expanded  with 
the  progress  of  liberty.  All  ardent  minds  had  eagerly  em- 
braced it,  Mirabeau  hiihself  having  set  the  example  whea  he 
descended  from  the  tribune.  He  wrote  his  letters  to  his 
constituents  in  the  Courtier  de  Provence.  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  a  young  man  of  great  talent  but  weak  reasoning  powers, 
Ihrew  into  his  lucubrations  for  the  press  the  feverish  tumult 
of  his  thoughts.  Brissot,  Gorsas,  Carra,  Prudhomme,  Fre- 
ron,  Danton,  Fauchet,  Condorcet,  edited  democratic  journals : 
Ihey  began  by  demanding  the -abolition  of  royalty,  ''the 
greatest  scourge,''  said  the  JRetfolutums  de  Paris,  ''which 
has  ever  dishonored  the  human  species."  Marat  seemed  to 
have  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  evil  passions  which  fer- 
ment in  a  society  in  a  state  of  decomposition :  he  constituted 
himself  the  permanent  representative  of  popular  hate.  By 
pretending  this,  he  kept  it  up,  writing  all  the  while  with 
bitterness  and  ferocity.  He  became  a  cynic  in  order  the 
more  intimately  to  know  the  masses.  He  assumed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lowest  reprobates.  Like  the  elder  Brutus,  he 
feigned  idiocy,  but  it  was  not  to  save  his  country,  it  was  to 
urge  it  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  madness,  and  then  control 
it  by  its  very  insanity.  All  his  pamphlets,  echoes  of  the 
Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  daily  excited  the  uneasiness,  suspi- 
cions, and  terrors  of  the  people. 

"  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  watch  closely  around  this  palace : 
the  inviolable  asylum  of  all  plots  against  the  nation,  there  a 
perverse  queen  lords  it  over  an  imbecile  king  and  rears  the 
cubs  of  tyranny.  Lawless  priests  there  consecrate  the  arms 
of  insurrection  i||rainst  the  peo{^e.  They  prepare  the  Saint 
Barth(domew  of  patriots.  The  genius  of  Austria  is  there, 
hidden  in  the  committees  over  which  Antoinette  presides ; 
they  correspond  with  foreigners,  and  by  concealed  means 
forward  to  them  the  gold  and  arms  of  France,  so  that  the 
tyrants  who  are  assembling  in  arms  on  your  frontier  may  find 
you  famished  and  disarmed.  jThe  emigrants— d'Artois  and 
Cond6 — ^there  receive  instructions  of  the  coming  vengeance 
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of  despotism.  A  guard  of  Swiss  stipendiaries  is  not  enough 
for  the  liberticide  schemes  of  the  Capets.  Every  night  the 
good  citizens  who  watch  arvond  this  den  see  the  ancient 
nobihty  entering  stealthily  and  concealing  trms  beneath  their 
clothes.  Can  knights  of  the  poniard  be  anything  but  the 
enrolled  assaJssins  of  the  people  ?  What  is  La  Fayette  doing, 
— is  he  a  dupe  or  an  accomplice  ?  Why  does  he  leave  free 
the  avenue  of  the  palace,  which  is  only  opened  for  vengeance 
or  flight?  Why  do  we  leave  the  Revolution  incomplete, 
and  also  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  crowned  enemy,  still  in 
the  midst  of  us,  the  time  to  overcome  and  destroy  it  ?  Do 
you  not  see  that  specie  is  disappearing  and  assignats  are 
discredited  ?  What  means  the  assemblings  on  your  frontier 
of  emigrants  and  armed  bodies,  who  are  ad^Hncing  to  inclose 
you  in  a  circle  of  iron  ?  What  are  your  ministers  doing  ? 
Why  is  not  the  property  of  emigrants  confiscated,  their 
houses  burnt,  their  heads  set  at  a  price  ?  In  whose  hands 
are  arms  ?  In  the  hands  of  traitors.  Who  command  your 
troops  ?  traitors !  Who  hold  the  keys  of  your  strong  places  ? 
traitors,  traitors,  traitors,  everywhere  traitors ;  and  in  this 
palace  of  treason,  the  king  of  traitors !  the  inviolable  traitor, 
the  king!  They  tell  you  that  he  Ibves  the  constitution, — 
humbug !  he  comes  to  the  Assembly, — humbug ;  the  better 
he  conceals  his  flight.  Watch !  watch !  a  great  blow  is  pre- 
paring, is  ready  to  burst ;  if  you  do  not^  prevent  it  by  a 
counter-blow  more  sudden,  more  terrible,  the  people  and 
liberty  are  annihilated."  ' 

These  declarations  were  not  wholly  void  of  foundation.  The 
king,  honest  find  good,  did  not  conspire  against  his  people, 
the  queen  did  not  think  of  selling  to  the  House  of  Austria 
the  crown  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  If  the  constitution 
now  completed  had  been  able  to  restore  order  to  the  country 
and  security  to  the  throne,  no  sacrifice  of  power  would  have 
been  felt  by  Louis  XVL :  never  did  prince  find  more  innate 
in  his  character  the  conditions  of  his  moderation :  that  passive 
resignation,  which  is  the  character  of  constitutional  sove- 
reigns, was  his  virtue.  He  neither  desired  to  reconquer  nor 
to  avenge  himself.  All  he  desired  was,  that  his  sincerity 
should  be  appreciated  by  the  people,  order  re-established 
within  and  power  without ;  that  the  Assembly,  receding  from 
the  encroachments  it  had  made  on  the  executive  power, 
should  raise  the  constitution,  correct  its  errors,  and  restore 
to  royalty  that  power  indispensable  for  the  weal  of  the 
kingdom. 
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The  queen  herself,  although  o£  a  mind  more  f  oilr erful  and 
absolute,  was  convinced  by  necessity,  and  joined  the  king  iu 
his  intentions- ;  but  the  king,  wlit'had  not  two  wills,  had  nev- 
ertheless two  admioistratioas;  and  two  polijcies,  one  in  France 
with  his  constitutional  ministers,  and  another  without  with 
his  brothers,  and  his  agents  with  other  powers.  Baron  de 
Breteuil,  and  M.  de  Calonne,  rivals  in  intrigue,  spake  and  di- 
plomatized in  his  name.  The  jking  disowned  them,  sometimes 
with,  and  sometimes  without,  sincerity,  in  his  official  letters 
to  ambassadors*  This  was  not  hypocrisy,  it  was  weakness ; 
a  captive  king,  who  speaks  aloud  to  his  jailers,  and  in  whis- 
pers to  his  friends,  is  excusable.  These  two  languages  not 
always  agreeing,  gave  to  Louis  XVI.  thfe  appearance  of  dis- 
loyalty and  treason :  he  did  not  betray,  he  hesitated. 

His  brothers,  and  especially  the  Cointe  d*Artoisy  did  vio- 
lence from  without  to  his  wishes,  interpreting  his  silence  ac- 
cording to  their  own  desires.  This  young  prince  went  from 
court  to  court  to  solicit  in  his  brother's  name  the  coalition  of 
the  monarchical  powers  against  principles  which  already 
threatened  every  throne.  Received  graciously  at  Florence 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Leopold,  the  queen's  brother,  he 
obtained  a  few  days  afterwards  at  Mantua,  the  promise  of  a 
for<5e  of  35,000  men.  The  King  of  Prussia,  and  Spain,  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Switzerland,  guaranteed  equal 
forces.  Louis  XVI.  sometimes  entertained  the  hope  of  an 
European  intervention  as  a  means  of  intimidating  the  Assem- 
bly, and  compelling  it  to  a  reconciliation  with  him ;  at  other 
times  he  repulsed  it  as  a  crime.  ^  The  state  of  his  mind  in 
this,  respect  depended  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom j;  his  un- 
derstanding followed  the  flux  and  reflux  of  mterior  events. 
If  a  good  decree,  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  Assembly, 
a  return  of  popular  applause  came  to  console  his  sorrows,  he 
resumed  his  hopes,  and  wrote  to  his  agents  to  break  up  the 
hostile  gatherings  at  Coblentz.  If  a  new  emeute  disturbed 
the  palace — ^if  the  Assembly  degraded  the  royal  power  by 
some  indignity  or  some  outrage — -he  again  began  to  despair 
of  the  ConstitutioD,  and  to  fortify  himself  against  it.  The  in- 
coherence of  his  thoughts  was  rather  the  fault  of  his  situation 
than  his  own ;  but  it  oompromise|d  his  cause  equally  within 
and  without.  Every  thought  which  is  not  at  iinity  destroys 
itself.  The  thought  of  the  king,  although  right  in  the  main, 
was  too  fluctuating  not  to  vary  with  events,  but  those  events 
had  but  one  direction — ^the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 
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II. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midAi  ^  these  vacillations  of  the  royal 
virill,  it  is  impossible  for  history  to  nusuDderstand  that  from 
the  month  of  November,  1790,  the  king  vaguely  meditated  a 
plan  of  escape  from  Paris  in  collusion  with  the  emperor. 
Louis  XYI.  had  obtained  from  this  prince  the  promise  of 
sending  a  body  of  troops  on  the  French  frontier  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  should  desire  it;  but  had  the  king  the  inten- 
tion of  quitting  the  kingdom  and  returning  at  the  head  c^  a 
foreign  force,  or  simply  to  assemble  round  his  person  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  army  in  some  point  of  the  frontier,  and  there 
to  treat  with  the  Assembly  ?  This  latter  is  the  more  proba- 
ble hypothesis. 

Louis  XVI.  had  read  much  history,  especially  the  history 
of  England.  Like  all  unfortunate  men,  he  sought,  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  dethroned  princes,  analogies  with  his  own  un- 
happy position.  The  portrait  of  Charles  L,  by  Van  Dyck, 
was  constantly  before  his  eyes  in  his  closet  in  the  Tuileries ; 
his  history  continually  open  on  his  table.  He  had  been 
struck  by  two  circumstances ;  that  James  II.  had  lost  his 
throne  because^  he  had  left  his  kingdom,  and  that  Charles  I. 
had  been  beheaded,  for  having  made  war  against  his  parlia- 
ment and  his  people.  These  r^flections  had  mspired  him 
with  an  instinctive  repugnance  against  the  idea  of  leaving 
France,  or  of  casting  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  army. 
In  order  to  compel  his  decision  one  way  or  the  other  in  fa- 
vor of  one  of  these  two  extreme  parties,  his  freedom  of  mind 
was  completely  oppressed  by  the  immiilenee  of  his  present 
perils,  and  the.  dread  which  beset  the  chateau  of  the  Tuile- 
ries night  and  day  had  penetrated  the  very  soul  of  the  king 
and  queen. 

The  atrocious  threats  which  assailed  them  whenever  they 
showed  themselves  at  the  windows  of  their  residence,  the  in- 
sults of  the  press,  the  vociferations  of  the  Jacobins,  the  riots 
and  murders,  which  multiplied  in  the  capital  and  the  prov- 
inces, the  violent  obstacles  which  had  been  opposed  to  their 
departure  from  St.  Cloud,  and  then  the  recollections  of  the 
daggers  which  had  even  pierced  the  queen's  bed  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  to  the  6th  of  October,  made  their  life  one 
continued  scene  of  alarms.  They  begaa  to  comprehend  that 
the  insatiate  Revolution  was  irritated  even  by  the  concessions 
they  had  made ;  that  the  blind  fury  of  factions  which  had  not 
paused  before  royalty  surrounded  by  its  guards,  would  not 
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hesitate  before  the  illusory  inviolability  deereed  by  a  consti- 
tution ;  and  that  their  lives,  those  of  their  children,  and  those 
of  the  royal  family  which  reniidned,  had  no  longer  any  assu- 
rance of  safety  but  in  flight. 

Flight  was  therefore  resolved  upon,  and  was  frequently 
discussed  before  the  time  when  th^  king  decided  upon  it.  Mi- 
rabeau  himself,  bought  by  the  court,  had  proposed  ft  in  his 
mysterious  interviews  with  the  queen.  One  of  his  plans  pre- 
sented to  the  king  was,  to  escape  from  Pjffis,  take  refuge  in 
the  midst  of  a  cwnp,  or  in  a  frontier  town,  and  there  treat 
with  the  baffled  Assembly.  Mirabeau  remaining  in  Paris, 
and  again  possessiiig  himself  of  the  public  mind>  would  lead 
matters,  as  he  declared,  to  accommodation,  and  a  voluntary 
restoration  of  the  royul  authority.  Mirabeau  had  carried 
these  hopes  away  with  him  into  the  tomb.  The  king  him- 
self, in  his  secret  correspondence,  testified  his  repugnance  to 
intrusting  his  fate  into  the  hands  of  the  ringleader  of  the  fac- 
tions. Another  cause  of  uneasiness  troubled  th^  king's  mind, 
and  gave  the  queen  great  anxiety;  they  were  not  ignorant 
that  it  was  a  question  without,  either  at^  Ooblentz  or  in  the 
councils  of  Leopold  and  the  King  of  Prussia^  to  declare  the 
throne  of  France  virtually  vacant,  by  default  of  the  king's 
liberty,  and  to  nominate  as  regent  one  of  the  emigrant  princes, 
in  order  that  he  might  call  around  him  with  a  show  of  legal- 
ity all  his  loyal  subjects,  and  give  to  foreign  troops  an  incon- 
testable right  of  intervention.  A  throne  eVen  in  fra^ents 
will  not  admit  of  participation. 

An  uneasy  jealousy  still  prevailed  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
other  alarms  even  in  this  paliace,  where  sedition  had  already 
effected  so  many  breaches.  "  M.  le  Comte  d'Artois  will  then 
become  a  hero,"  said  the  queen  ironically,  who  at  one  time 
was  excessively  fond  of  this  young  prince,  but  now  hated 
him.  The  king,  on  his  part,  feared  that  moral  forfeiture  with 
which  he  was  menaced,  under  pretence  of  delivering  the  mon- 
archy. He  knew  nob  which  to  feaf  the  most,  his^  friends  or 
his  enemies.  Flight  only,  to  the  centre  of  a  faithful  army, 
could  remove  him  from  both  these  perils ;  but  flight  was  also 
a  peril.  If  he  succeeded,  civil  war  might  spring  up,  and  the 
king  had  a  hbrror  of  blood  spilled  in  his  defence ;  if  it  did  not 
succeed,  it  would  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  and  then  who 
could  say  where  the  national  fury  would  stop  ?  Forfeiture, 
captivity,  death,  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  slightest 
accident,  or  least  indiscretion*  He  was  about  to  suspend  by 
a  slender  thread  his  throne,  his  liberty,  his  life,  and  the  lives 
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a  thousand  times  mo^e  dear  to  him — ^those  of  his  m£e,  his 
two  children,  and  his  sister. 

His  tormenting  reflections  were  long  and  terrible,  lasting 
for  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  had  no  confidants 
but  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  a  few  faithful  servants 
withui  the  palace,  ,and  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  without. 

III. 

The  Marquis  de  6ouill6,  cousin  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  was 
of  a  character  totally  different  to  that  of  the  hero  of  Paris. 
Severe  and  stem  soldier,  attached  to  the  monarchy  by  prin- 
ciple, to  the  king  by  an  almost  religious  devotion,  his  respect 
ft)r  his  sovereign's  orders  had  alone  prevented  him  from 
emigrating  ;  he  Was  one  of  the  few  general  officers  popular 
amongst  the  soldiers  who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  duty 
amidst  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
who,  without  openly  declaring  for  or  against  these  innova- 
tions, had  yet  striven  to  preserve  that  force  which  outUves, 
and  not  unfrequently  supplies,  the  deficiency  of  all  others, — 
the  force  of  discipline.  He  had  served  with  great  distinction 
in  America,  in  the  colonies  in  India,  and  the  authority  of  his 
character  and  name  had  not  as  yet  lost  their  influence  over 
the  soldiery ;  the  heroic  repression  of  the  famous  outbreak 
amongst  the  troops  at  Nancy  in  the  preceding  August  had 
greatly  contributed  to  strengthen  this  authority ;  and  he 
alone  of  all  the  French  generSs  had  re-obtained  the  supreme 
command,  and  had  crushed  insubordination.  The  Assembly, 
alarmed  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphs  by  the  seditions  amongst 
the  troops,  had  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country.  La  Fayette;  who  commanded  the  citizens, 
feared  only  this  rival  who  commanded  regiments,  he  there- 
fore watched  and  flattered  M.  de  Bouille.  He  constantly 
proposed  to  him  a  coaUtion  of  their  forces,  of  which  they 
would  be  the  commanders-in-chiet  and  by  thus  acting  in 
concert  secure  at  once  the  revolution  and  the  monarchy. 
M.  de  Bouill6,  who  doubted  the  loyalty  of  La  Fayette,  re- 
plied with  a  cold  and  sarcastic  civiUty,  that  but  ill  concealed 
his  suspicions.  These  two  characters  were  incompatible, — 
the  one  was  the  representative  of  modem  patriotism,  the 
other  of  ancient  honor :  they  could  not  harmonize. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouille  commanded  the  troops  of  Loraine, 
Alsace,  Franche-Comt^,  and  Champagne,  and  his  govern- 
ment extended  fronr  Switzerland  to  the  Sambre.     He  had  no 
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less  than  ninety  battalions  of  foot>  and  a  hundred  and  four 
squadrons  of  cavalry  under  his  orders.  Out  of  this  number 
the  general  could  only  rely  upon  twenty  battalions  of  German 
trt>ops  and  a  few  cavalry  regiments  ;  the  remainder  were  in 
favor  of  the  Revolution :  and  the  influence  of  the  clubs  had 
spread  amongst  them  the  spirit  ef  insubordination  and  hatred 
for  the  king ;  the  regiments  obeyed  the  municipalities  rather 
than  their  generals.  , 

lY. 

"Sipce  the  month  of  February,  1791,  the  king,  who  had 
the  most  entire  confidence  in  M.  de  Bouille,  had  written  to 
this  general  that  he  wished  him  to  make  overtures  to  Mim- 
beau,  and  through  the  intervention  of  the  Count  de  Lamarck, 
a  foreign  nobleman,  the  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of 
Mirabeau.  ''Although  these  persons  are  not  over  esti- 
mable," said,  the  king  in  his  letter,  ''and  although  I  have 
paid  Mirabeau  very  dearly,  I  yet  think  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  serve  me.  Hear  all  he  has  to  say,  without  putting 
yourself  top  miich  in  his  hands."  The  Count  de  Lamarck 
arrived  soon  after  at  Mete.  He  mentioned  to  M.  de  Bouille 
the  object  of  his  mission,  confessed  to  him  that  the  king  had 
recently  given  Mirabeau  aOO,OOOf,  (24,000/.),  and  that  lie 
also  allowed  him  50,000f.  a  month.  He  then  revealed  to 
him  the  plan  of  his  coimter^revolutionary  conspiracy,  the 
first  act  of  w}uth.  was  to  be  an  address  to  Pahs  and  the 
Departments,  demanding  the  liberty  of  the  king.  Every- 
thing in  this  seheme  depended  upon  the  rhetoric  of  Mira- 
beaiL  Carried  away  by  his  own  eloquence,  the  salaried 
orator  was  ignorant  that  words,  though  all-powerful  to  ex- 
cite, are  yet  impotent  to  appease ;  they  urge  nations  forward, 
but  nothing  but  the  bayonet  can  arrest  them.  M.  de  Bouille, 
a  veteran  soldier,  smiled  at  these  chimerical  projects  of  the 
citizen  orator ;  but  he  did  not,  however,  discourage  him  in 
hi^  plans,  and  promised  him  his  assistance :  he  wrote  to  the 
king  to  repay  largely  the  desertion  of  Mirabeau ;  '"  A  clever 
scoundrel,"  said  he,  "  who  perhaps  has  it  in  his  power  to 
repair  through  cupidity  the  machief  he  has  done  through 
revenge ;"  ^d  to  mistrust  La  Fayette,  "  A  chimerical  en- 
thusiast, intoxicated  with  popularity,  who  might  become  the 
chief  of  a  party,  but  never  the  support  of  a  monarchy." 

After  the  death .  of .  Mirabeau,  the  king  adhered  to  the 
project  with  some  modificalaon ;  he  wrote  in  cipher  to  the 
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Marquis  de  Bouill6  at  the  end  of  April,  to  inform  him  thai 
he  should  leave  Paris  almost  immediately  with  his  family  in 
one  carriage,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  secretly  and 
expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  he  also  desired  him  to  es- 
tablish a  line  of  posts  from  Chalons  to  Montmedy,  the  fron- 
tier town  he  had  fixed  upon.  The  nearest  road  from  Paris 
to  Montmedy  was  through  Rheims  \  but  the  king  having 
been  crowned  there  dreaded  recognition.  He  therefoce  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  M.  de  Bouille*s  reiterated  advice,  to 
pass  through  Varennei^.  The  chief  inconvenience  of  this 
road  was,  that  there  were  no  relays  of  post-horses,  and  it 
would  be  therefore  necessary  to  send  relays  thither  under 
differient  pretexts ;  the  arrival  of  these  relays  would  naturally 
create  suspicion  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns. 
The  presence  of  detachments  along  a  road  not  usually  fre- 
quented by  troops  was  likewise  dangerous,  and  M.  de  Bouill6 
was  anxious  to  dissuade  the  king  from  taking  this  road.  He 
pointed  out  to  him  in  his  answer,  that  if  the  detachments 
were  strong  they  would  excite  the  alarm  and  vigilance  of  the 
mimicipal  authorities,  and  if  they  were  weak  they  would  be 
unable  to  afford  him  protection :  he  also  entreated  him  not 
to  travel  in  a  berlin  made  expressly  for  him,  and  conspicuous 
by  its  form,  but  to  make  use  of  two  English  carriages,  then 
much  in  vogue,  and  better  fitted  for  such  a  purpose ;  he, 
moreover,  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  taking  with  him  some 
man  of  firmness  and  energy  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  the 
unforeseen  accidents  that  might  happen  on  his  journey;  he 
mentioned  as  the  fittest  person  the  Marquis  d^Agoult,  major 
in  the  French  guards ;  and  he  lastly  besought  the  king  to 
request  th6  Emperor  to  make  a  threateniiig  movement  of  the 
Austrian  troops  on  the  frontier  near  Montmedy,  in  order  that 
the  disquietude  and  alarm  of  the  popidation  might  serve  as 
a  pretext  to  justify  the  movements  of  the  different  detach- 
ments and  the  presence  of  the  different  corps  of  cavalry  in 
the  vicinity  oi  the  town. 

The  king  agreed  to  this,  and  also  to  take  With  him  the 
Marquis  d'Agoult ;  to  the  rest  he  positively  refused  to  ac- 
cede; A  few  days  prior  to  his  departure  he  sent  a  million 
in  assignats  (£40,000)  to  M.  de  Bouille,  to  furnish  the  ra- 
tions and  forage,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  faithftil  troops  who 
were  destined  to  favor  his  flight.  These  arrangements  made, 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille  dispatched  a  trusty  officer  of  his 
staff,  M.  de  Quoguelas,  with  instructions  to  make  a  minute 
and  accurate  survey  of  the  road  and  country  between  Cha- 
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Ions  and  Montm^dy,  and  to  deliver  an  exact  report  to  the 
king.  This  officer  saw  the  king,  and  brought  back  his  or- 
ders to  M.  de  Bouill6. 

In  the  meantime  M.  de  Boui}16  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  execute  all  that  had  been  agreed  upon ;  he  had  sent  to  a 
distance  the  disaffected  troops,  and  concentrated  the  twelve 
foreign  battalions  on  which  he  could  rely.  A  train  of  six- 
teen pieces  of  artillery  was  sent  towards  Montmedy.  The 
regiment  of  Royal  Allemand  arrived  at  Stenay,  a  squadron^ 
of  hussars  was  at  Dun,  another  at  Varennes ;  two  squadrons 
of  dragoons' were  to  be  at  Clermont  on  the  day  the  king 
would  pass  through;  they  were  commanded  by  Count 
Charles  de  Damas,  a  bold  and  dashing  officer,  who  had 
instructions  to  send  forward  a  detachment  to  Sainte  Mene- 
hould,  and  fifty  hussars,  detached  from  Varennes,  Were  tor 
march  to  Pont  Sommeville  between.  Chalons  and  Sainte 
Menehould,  under  pretence  of  securing  the-  safe  passage  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  sent  from  Paris  to  pay  the-  troops. 
Thus  once  through  Chalons  the  kingV  carriage  would  be 
surrounded  at  each  relay  by  tried  and  faithful  followers. 
The  commanding  officers  of  these  detachments  had  instruc- 
tions to  approach  the  window  of  the  carriage  whilst  they 
changed  horses,  and  to  receive  any  orders' the  king  might 
think  proper  to  issue.  In  case  his  majesty  wished  to  pur- 
sue bis  journey  without  being  recognized,  these  officers  were 
to  content  themselves  with  ascertanEking  that  no  obstacle  ex- 
isted to  bar  the  road.  If  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be  escorted, 
then  they  would  mount  their  men  and  escort  him.  Nothing 
could  be  better,  devised,  and  the  most  inviolable  secrecy  en- 
veloped all. 

The  27th  of  May  the  king .  wrote  that  he  should,  set  out 
the  19th  of  the  next  month  between  twelve  and  one  at  night  ; 
that  he  should  leave  Paris  in  a  hired  carriage,  and  at  Bondy, 
the  first  stage  out  of  Paris,  he  should  take  his  berlin ;  that 
one  of  his  body-guard,  who  was  to  serve  as  courier,  would 
await  him  at  Bondy;  that  in  case  the  king  did  not  arrive 
before  two,  it  was  because  he  had  been  arrested  on  his  way ; 
the  courier  would  then  proceed  alone  to  Poat  Sommeville 
to  inform  M.  de  Bouille  the  scheme  had  failed,  and  to  warn 
the  general,  and  those  of  his  officers  engaged  in  the  plot,  to 
•provide  for  their  own  safety. 

3* 
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V. 


After  the  receipt  of  these  last  orders,  M.  de  Bouille  dis- 
patched the  Duke  de  Choiseul  to  Paris,  with  orders  to 
await  the  king's  instructions,  and  to  precede  his  departure 
by  twelve  hours.  M.  de  Choiseul  was  to  desire  his  servants 
to  be  at  Varennes  on  the  18th  with  his  own  horses,  which 
would  draw  the  king's  carriage ;  the  spot  where  the  horses 
were  placed  was  to  be  clearly  explained  to  the  king,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  changed  without  any  loss  of  time.  On 
his  return  M.  de  Choiseul  had  instructions  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  hussars  posted  at  Pont  Sommeville,  to  await 
the  king,  to  escort  him  with  his  hussars  as  far  as  Sainte 
Menehould,  and  to  station  his  troopers  there,  with  positive 
orders  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  on  th6  road  from  Paris  to 
Verdufi,  and  from  Paris  to  Varennes,  for  four  and  twenty 
hours  after  the  king's  arrival.  M.  de  Choiseul  received  from 
M.  de  Bouille  orders  signed  by  the  king  himself,  enjoining 
him,  as  well  as  all  the  other  commanding  officers  of  the 
detachments,  to  employ  force,  should  it  be  necessary,  to 
rescue  his  majesty  if  the  populace  attempted  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  him.  In  case  the  carriage  was  stopped  at  Lyons, 
M.  de  Choiseul  was  to  give  instant  information  to  the  general 
to  assemble  all  the  detachments,  and  march  to  the  king's 
rescue.  He  received  six  hundred  louis  in  gold,  to  distribute 
amongst  the  soldiers,  and  thus  insure  their  fidelity,  when  the 
king  arrived  and  made  himself  known  to  them. 

M.  de  Guoguelas  left  at  the  same  for  Paris,  to  reconnoitre 
the  roads  a  second  time,  passing  by  Steiiay,  Dun,  Varennes, 
and  Sainte  Menehould,  and  to  explain  clearly  to  the  king  the 
topography  of  the  country ;  he  was  also  to  bring  back  the 
latest  orders  for  M.  de  Bouill6,  and  to  return  to  Montmedy 
by  another  route.  The  Marquis  de  Bouill6  left  Metz  himself, 
imder  pretence  of  visiting  the  fortresses  under  his  command, 
and  drew  near  Montmedy.  The  15th  he  was  at  Longwy, 
where  he  received  a  message  from  the  king,  informing  him 
that  they  had  put  off  their  journey  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  concealing  the 
preparations  of  their  departure  from  a  femme  de  chambre 
of  the  queen,  a  fajiatical  .democrat,  who  was  fully  capable 
of  betraying  them,  and  whose  duties  only  terminated  on  the 
19th.  His  majesty  added  that  the  Marquis  d'Agoult  would 
tiot  accompany  him,  because  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  gover- 
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ness  of  the  royal  childf^n,  had  claimed  the  privileges  of  her 
post,  and  wished  to  accompany  them.    •^ 

This  delay  rendered  necessary  counter-orders  of  the  most 
fatal  nature ;  all  the  arrangements  as  to  time  and  place  were 
thus  thrown  o«t.  The  detachnients  were  forced  to  remain 
at  places  they  were  only  to  have  marched  through,  and  the 
relays  stationed  on  the  road  niight  be  withdrawn.  However, 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille  remedied  all  these  evils  as  far  as  was 
in  his  power ;  sent  modified  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
detachments,  and  advanced  in  person  the  20th  to  Stenay,  ' 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royal  Allemand  regiment^  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.  The  21st  he  assembled  the 
generals  under  his  orders,  infortned  them  that  the  king  would 
pass  in  the  course  of  the  night  by  Stenay,  and  would  be  at 
Montmedy  the  next  evening ;  he  ordered  (general  Klinglin  to 
prepare  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress  a  camp  of  tweh»' 
battalions  and  twenty-four  squadrons ;  the  king  was  to  reside 
in  a  chateau  behind  the  camp:  this  chateau  would  thus 
serve  as  head-quarters,  and  the  king's  position  would  be  at 
once  more  secure  and  more  dignified  surrounded  by  his 
army.  The  generals  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant.  M.  de 
Bouille  left  General  de  Hoflfolizze  at  Stenay  with  the  Royal 
Allemand  regiment,  with  orders  to  saddle  the  horses  at  night 
fall,  to  mount  at  daybreak,  and  to  send  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  a  detachment  of  fifty  troopers  between  Stenay  and 
Dun,  to  await  the  king  and  escort  him  to  Stenay. 

At  night  M.  de  Choiseul  quitted  Stenay  with  several 
officers  on  horseback,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gate  of  Dun, 
but  he  would  not  enter  lest  his  presence  might  in  any  way 
work  on  the  people.  There  he  awaited,'  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, the  courier  who  was  to  precede  the  carriages  by  an 
hour.  The  destiny  of  the  monarchy,  the  throne  of  a  dynasty, 
the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  king,  queen,  princess,  children, 
all  weighed  down  his  spirit  and  lay  heavily  on  his  heart. 
The  night  seemed  interminable,  yet  it  passed  withoxjt  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  announcing  to  the  ffroup  who  so  anx- 
iously awaited  the  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  France  was 
saved  or  lost. 


VI. 

What  passed  at  the  Tuileries  during  these  decisive  hours  ? 
the  secret  of  the  projected  flight  had  been  carefully  confined 
to  the  Idtig,  the  queen,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  two  or  three 
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faithful  attendants,  and  the  Count  de  Fersen,  a  Stredish 
gentleman  who  h$0.  the  care  of  the  exterior  arrangements 
confided  to  him.  Some  vague  rumors,  like  presentiments 
of  coming  events,  had,  it  is  true,  been  bruited  amongst  the 
people  for  some  days  past,  but  these  rumors  originated  ^ 
rather  in  the  state  of  popular  excitement  than  any  actual 
disclosxu*es  of  the  intended  departure.  These  reports,  how- 
ever, which  were  constantly  transmitted  to  M.  de  La  Fayette 
and  his  staff,  occasioned  a  stricter  surveillance  , round  the 
palace  and  the  king's  apartments.  Since  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October  the  household  guards  had  been  disbanded;  the 
companies  of  the  body-guard,  every  soldier  of  whom  was  a 
gentleman,  and  whose  honor,  descent,  ancient  traditions,  and 
party  feehng  jassured  their  fidefity,  existed  no  longer ;  that 
respectful  vigilance  that  rendered  their  service  a  matter  of 
dtety  with  them,  had  given  place  to  the^  jealous  watchfulness 
of  the  national  guard,  who  were  rather  spies  on  the  king 
than  guardians  of  the  monarchy.  The  Swiss  guards  still,  it 
is  true,  surrounded  the  Tuileries,  but  they  only  occupied  the 
exterior  posts ;  the  interior  of  the  Tuileri^,  the  staircases, 
tfte  communications  between  the  apartments,  were  guarded 
by  the  national  guards.  M.  de  La  Fayette  was  constantly 
going  to  and  fro,  his  officers  at  night  were  at  every  issue,  and 
they  had  secret  orders  not  to  allow  even  the  king  to  quit  the 
palace  after  midnight.  To  this  official  vigilance  was  now 
joined  the  secret  and  close  espicmage  of  the  numerous  do- 
mestics of  the  palace,  amongst  whom  revolutionary  feeling 
had  crept  in  to  encourage  treachery,  and  sanction  ingratitude : 
amongst  them,  as  amongst  their  superiors,  betrayal  was 
termed  virtue,  and  treason,  patriotism.  Within  the  walls  of 
the  palace  of  his  fathers  the  king  could  alone  count  on  the 
queen,  his  sisters,  and  a  few  nobles  still  faithful  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  even  whose  gestures  were  duly  reported  to-  M. 
de  La  Fayette.  This  general  had  driven  by  violence  from 
the  Tuileries  many  of  the  faithful  gentlemen  who  had  come 
to  strengthen  the  guard,  on  the  day  of  the  emeute  at  Vin- 
cennes.  The  king  had  witnessed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his 
most  faithful  adherents  ignominiously  driven  from  his  palace, 
and  exposed  by  his  official  protector  to  the  insults  and  out- 
rages of  the  populace.  Thus  the  royal  family  could  hope  to 
find  no  one  disposed  to  aid  their  escape  without  the  palace 
walls. 
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VII. 


The  Coont  de  Fersen  was  the  principal  a^ent  and  confi- 
dant c^  this  hazardous  enterprise.  Young,  handsome,  and 
accomplished,  lie  had  heen  admitted  dnring  the  happy  years 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  Ufe  to  the  parties  and  f^tes  of  Ttianon. 
It  was  said,  that  a  chivalrous  admiration,  to  which  respect 
alone  prevented  his  giving  the  name  of  love,  had  hound  him 
to  the  queen.  And  now  this  admiration  had  been  changed  . 
into  the  most  passionate  devotion  to  her  in  misfortune.  ' 
The  queen  perceived  this,  and  when  she  reflected  to  whom 
she  could  confide  the  safety  of  the  king  and  her  children, 
she  thought  of  M.  de  Fersen — -He  instantly  quitted  Stockholm, 
saw  the  king  and  queen,  and  undertook  to  prepare  for  the 
flight  the  carriages,  which  were  to  meet  them  at  Bondy. 
His  position  as  a  foreigner  favored  his  plans,  and  he  com- 
bined them  with  a  skill  only  equalled  by  his  fideUty.  Three  * 
soldiers  of  the  body-guard,  MM.  de  Valorg,  de  Moustier,  et 
de  Maldan,  were  taken  into  his  confidence,  and  the  parts  they 
were  to  play  were  fully  explained  to  them ;  they  were  to 
disguise  themselves  as  servants,  mount  behind  the  carriages, 
and  protect  the  royal  family  at  all  risks.  The  names  of  three 
obscure  gentlemen  eflaoed  that  day  the  names  of  the  cour- 
tiers. Should  they  be  discovered,  thdr  fate  was  sealed ;  but 
in  the  hope  of  aiding  the  escape  of  their  king,  they  coura- 
geously odered  themselves^  sacrifice  to  ttie  popular  fury. 

VIII. 

The  queen  had  for  many  months  entertained  the  project 
of  escape.  Since  the  month  of  March  she  had  commissioned 
one  of  her  waiting-maids  to  procure  her  from  Brussels  a 
complete  wardrobe  for  Madame  and  the  Dauphin  ;  she,  had 
sent  most  of  her  valuables  to  her  sister,  the  Archduchess 
Christina,  the  regent  of  the  Low  Countries,  under  pretence 
of  making  her  a  present ;  her  diamonds  had  been  intrusted 
to  her  hair-dresser,  Leonard,  who  had  started  before  herself 
with  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  These  slight  indications  of  a 
projected  flight  had  not  entirely  escaped  the  vigilance  of  a 
waiting-maid ;  this  woman  had  noticed  that  whispered  con- 
versations werer  carried  on ;  she  had  seen  desks  opened  on 
the  table,  and  empty  jewel-boxes  lying  about ;  she  denounced 
these  facts  to  M.  de  (Jouvion,  M.  de  La  ^'ayettt's  aide-de^ 
eamp,  whose  mistress  she  was^  and  M.  de  Gouvion  reported 
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all  again  to  the  mayor  of  Paris  and  his  general.  But  these 
denunciations  had  ^een  so  often  made,  and  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  had  so  often  proved  false,  th«t  now  but 
little  importance  was  attached  to  them.  However,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revelations  of  this  woman,  a  stricter  watch 
thian  usual  was  kept  round  the  chateau.  M.  de  Gouvion  de- 
tained several  officers  of  the  national  guard  under  various 
pretexts  in  the  palace,  he  placed  them  at  the  different  doors, 
and  he  himself  with  five  chefa-de-hatuillon,  passed  part  of 
the  night  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Duke  de  Villequier,  which  had  been  specially  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  had  been  told  (which  was  the  case)  that 
there  existed  a  secret  commimication  from  the  queen's  cabi- 
net to  the  apartment  of  the  former  captain  of  the  guard ; 
and  that  the  king,  who  it  is  well  known  was  an  expert  lock- 
smith, had  made  false  keys  that  opened  all  the  doors ;  at 
last  these  reports  (that  went  the  round  of  all  the  clubs) 
transformed  every  patriot  on  that  night  into  the  king's  jailer. 
We  read  with  surprise  in  the  journal  of  Camille  Desmoulins 
of  the  20th  of  June,  1'791 : — "  The  evening  passed  most 
tranquilly  at  Paris ;  I  returned  at  eleven  o'clock  from  the 
Jacobin's  Club  with  Danton  and  several  other  patriots ;  we 
only  met  a  single  patrol  all  the  way.  Paris  appeared  to  me 
that  night  so  deserted,  that  I  could  not  help  remarking  it. 
One  of  us,  Freron,  who  had  in  his  pocket  a  letter  warning 
him  that  the  king  would  esca§^  that  night,  wished  to  ob- 
serve  the  chateau ;  he  saw  M.  de  La  Fayette  enter  it  at 
eleven." 

A  little  further  on  Camille  Desmoulins  relates  the  rest- 
less fears  of  the  people  on  the  fetal  night.  **The  night," 
says  he  "  on  which  the  family  of  the  Capets  escaped,  Busebi, 
a  pertuke-maker  in  the  Rue  de* Bourbon,  called  on  Hucher  a 
baker  and  Sapjeur  in  the  Bataillon  of  the  Theatins,  to  com- 
municate his  fears  on  what  he  had  just  learnt  relative  to  the 
king's  projected  flight.  They  instantly  aroused  their  neigh- 
bors, to  the  number  of  thirty,  ^nd  went  to  La  Fayette  to 
inform  him  of  the  fact,  and  to  summon  him  to  take  instant 
measures  to  prevent  it.  M.  de  La  Fayette  laughed,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  go  home.  In  order  to  avoid  being  stopped 
by  the  patrols,  they  asked  for  the  pass -word,  wh;ch  he  gave 
them.  Armed  with  this  they  hastened  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  nothing  was  visible  except  several  hackney  coachmen 
drinking  round  one  of  the  small  shops  near  the  wicket  gate 
of  the  Carrousel.     They  inspected  all  the  courts  until  they 
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came  to  the  door  of  the  Manege  without  perceiying  anything 
Buspicious,  but  at  their  return  they  were  surprised  to  find 
that  every  hackney  coach  had  disappeared,  which  made  them 
conjecture  that  these  coaches  had  been  used  by  some  of  the 
attendants  of  this  imworthy  {mdigne)  family/' 

It  is  too  evident  from  the  state  of  agitation  of  the  public 
mind  and  the  severity  of  the  king's  captivity,  how  difficult 
it  must  have  been.  However;  either  owing  to  the  conni- 
vance of  some  of  the  national  guards  who  had  on  that  day 
demanded  the  custody  of  the  interior  posts,  and  who  wink- 
ing at  this  infraction  of  the  orders, — to  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  Count  de  Fersen, — or  th^t  Providence  afforded 
a  last  ray  of  hope  and  safety  to  those  whom  she  was  so  soon 
about  to  overwhelm  with  misfortimes,  all  the  watchfulness  of 
the  guardians  was  in  vain,  and  the  Revolution  suffered  its 
prey  for  some- time  to  escape. 

IX. 

The  king  and  queen  received,  as  was  their  custom  at  their 
coticAer,  Jhose  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  their 
respects  to  them  at  that  time,  nor  did  they  dismiss  their 
servants  any  earlier  than  was  their  wont.  But  no  sooner 
were  they  aJone  than  they  again  dressed  themselves  in  plain 
travelling  dress  adapted  to  their  supposed  station.  They 
met  Madame  Elizabeth  and  their  children,  in  the  queen's 
room,  and  thence  they  passed  by  a  secret  communication  into 
the  apartment  of  the  Duke  de  Yillequier,  firsi  gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber,  and  left  the  palace  at  intervals,  in  order 
that  the  attention  of  the  sentinels  in  the  court  might  not  be 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  groups  of  persons  at  that 
late  hour;  owing  to  the  bustle  of  the  servants  and  work- 
people leaving  the  chateau,  and  which  M.  de  Fersen  had  no 
doubt  taken  care  should  on-  that  evening  be  greater  than 
usual,  they  arrived,  without  having  been  recognized,  at  the 
Carrousel.  The  queen  leaned  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  body- 
guard, and  led  Madame  Boyale  by  the  hand.  As  she  crossed 
the  Carrousel  she  met  M.  La  Fayette  with  one  or  two  officers 
of  his  staff  proceeding  to  the.Tuileries,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  measures  ordered  in  consequence  of  the 
revelations  made  that  day  had  been  strictly  complied  irith. 
She  shuddered  as  she  recognized  the  man  who  in  her  eyes 
was  the  representative  of  insurrection  and  captivity,  ^  but  in 
escaping  him  she  fancied  she  had  escaped  the  whole  nation. 
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and  smiled  as  she  thought  of  his  appearance  the  next  day 
when  he  could  no  longer  produce  his  prisoners  to  the  people. 
Madame  Elizabeth  also  held  the  arm  of  one  of  the  guards, 
and  followed  them  at  some  distance,  whik^t  the  king,  who 
had  insisted  upon  being  the  last,  held  the  Dauphin  (who  was 
in  his  seventh  year)  by  the  Hl.nd,  The  Count  de  Fersen, 
disguised  as  a  coachman,  walked  a  little  ahead  of  theuking 
to  show  hiin  the  way.  The  meeting  place  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily was  on  the  Quai  des  Theatins,  where  two  hackney  coaches 
awaited  them ;  the  queen's  waiting  women,  and  the  Marquise 
de  Tourzel  had  preceded  them. 

Amidst  the  confusmi  of  so  dangerous  and  complicated  a 
flight,  the  queen  and  her  guide  crossed  the  Pont  Royal  and 
entered  the  Rue  de  Bac,  but  instantly  perceiving  their  error, 
with  htoty  and  faltering  steps  they  retraced  their  road.  The 
king  and  his  son,  obliged  to  traverse  the  darkest  and  least 
frequented  streets  to  arrive  at  the  rendezvous,  were  delayed 
half  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  his  wife  and  sister  an  age. 
At  last  they  arrived,  sprang  into  the  coach,  the  Count  de 
Fersen  seized  the  reins  and  drove  the  royal  family  to  Bondy, 
the  first  stage  between  Paris  and  Chalons :  there  they  found, 
ready  harnessed  for  the  journey,  a  berlin  and  a  small  travel- 
ling carriage ;  the  queen's  women  and  one  of  the  disguised 
body-guard  got  into  the  smaller  carriage,  whilst  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  Dauphin,  Madame  Royale,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Marquise  de  Jourville,  took  their  places  in 
the  berlin ;  one  of  the  body-guard  sat  on  the  box,  and  the 
other  behind ;  Count  de  Fersen  kissed  the  hands  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  retujmed  to  Paris,  from  whence  he  went  the 
same  night"  to  Brussels,  by  another  road,  in  order  to  rejoin 
the  royal  family  at  a  later  period.  At  the  same  hour  Mon- 
sieur the  king's  brother.  Count  de  Provence,  left  the  Luxem- 
bourg  palace,  and  arriyed  safely  at  Brussels. 


The  king's  carriage  rolled  on  the  road  to  Chalons,  and  re- 
lays of  eight  horses  were  ordered  at  each  post-house :  this 
number  of  horses,  the  remarkable  size  and  build  of  the  ber- 
lin, the  number  of  travellers  who  occupied  the  interior,  the 
three  body-guards,  whose  livery  formed  a  strange  contrast 
to  their  physiognomy  and  martial  appearance,  the  Bour- 
bonian  features  of  Louis  XYI.  seated  in  a  comer  of  the  car- 
riage, and  which  was  totally  out  of  character  with  the  role 
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of  ralet  de  cbambre  the  king  had  taken  on  himself, — all  these 
circumstances  were  calculated  t6  excite  distrust  and  suspicion* 
and  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  But  their 
passport  removed  all  objections, — ^it  was  perfectly  formal^ 
and  in  these  terms  :  *'  De  par  le  rot:  Mandons  de  Idiseer 
passer  Madame  la  Baronne  de  JSjot/,  se  rendant  a  IVanckfort 
avec  ms  deux  enfants,  une  femme  de  chamhre,  un  valet  de 
chambre,  et  trots  domestiques"  And  lower  down,  " La  Min- 
istre  des  Affaires  etrangeres,  Montmorin." 

This  foreign  name,  the  title  of  Gennan  Baroness,  the  pro- 
verbial wealth  of  the  bankers  of  Frankfort,  to  whom  the 
people  wefe  accustomed  to  attribute  •everything  that  was 
singular  and  bizarre,  had  been  most  admirably  combined  by 
the  Count  de  Fersen,  to  account  for  anything  strange  or 
remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  the  royal  equipages ;  noth- 
ing, however,  excited  attention,  and  they  arrived  without 
interruption  at  Montmirail,  a  little  town  between  Meaux  and 
Chylous :  there  some  necessary  repairs  to  the  berlin  detained 
them  an  hour;  this  delay,  during  which  the  king's  fiight 
might  be  discovered^,|Bid  couriers  dispatched  to  give  infor- 
mation to  all  the  cot(ntry»  threw  them  into  the  greatest  alarm. 

However  the  carriage  was  soon  repaired,  and  they  once  more 
started  on  their  journey,  ignorant  that  this  hour's  delay 
would  ultimately  cost  the  lives  of  four  out  of  five  persons 
who  composed  the  royal  family. 

They  were  full  of  security  and  confidence ;  the  success 
with  which  they  had  escaped  from  the  palace,  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  left  Paris,  the  punctuality  with  which  the  re- 
lays were  furnished,  the  loneliness  of  the  roads,  the  absence  of 
anything  like  suspicion  or  vigilance  in  the  towns  they  had 
passed  through,  the  dangers  they  had  left  behind  them,  the . 
security  they  were  so  fast  approaching,  each  turn  of  the 
wheel  bringing  them  nearer  M.  de  Bouille  and  his  faithful 
troops ;  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  time,  doubly 
beautiful  to  their  eyes,  that  for  two  years  had  looked  ^ 
nought  save  the  seditious  mob  that  daily  filled  the  courts  of 
the  Tuileries,  or  the  glittering  bayonets  of  the  armed  populace 
beneath  their  windows, — all  this  seemed  to  them  as  if  Prov- 
idence had  at  last  taken  pity  on  them,  that  the  fervent  and 
touching  prayers  of  the  babes  that  slept  in  their  arms,  and 
of  the  angelic  Madame  Elizabeth  had  at  last  vanquished  the 
fate  that  had  so  long  pursued  them. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  happy  feelings  that 
they  entered  Chilons,  the  only  large  town  through  which 
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they  had  to  pass,  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  A  few 
idlers  gathered  round  the  carriage  whilst  the  horses  were 
being  changed ;  the  king  somewhat  imprudently  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  was  recognized  by  the  post-master ; 
but  this  worthy  man  felt  that  his  sovereign's  life  was  in  his 
hands,  and  without  manifesting  the  least  surprise,^  he  helped 
to  put  to  the  horses,  and  ordered  the  postilions  to  drive  on ; 
he  alone  of  this  people  was  free  from  the  blood  of  his  king. 
The  carriage  passed  the  gates  of  Chalons,  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth-  exclaimed,  with  one  voice, 
'*  We  are  saved."  Chalons  once  passed,  the  king's  security 
no  longer  depended  -on  chance,  but  on  prudence  and  force. 
The  first  relay  was  at  Pont  Sommeville.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  in.  obedience  to  the  orders  of  M.  de  Bouille, 
M.  de'Choiseul  and  M.  de  Guoguelas,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  fifty  hussars,  were  to  meet  the  king  and 
follow  in  his  rear,  and  besides,  as  soon  as  the  king's  carriage 
appeared,  to  send  off  a  hussar  to  warn  the  troops  at  Sainte 
Menehould  and  at. Clermont  of  the  vicinity  of  the  royal 
family.  The  king  felt  thus  certain  of  meeting  faithful 
and  armed  friends ;  but  he  found  no  one.  M,  de  Choiseul, 
M.  de  Guoguelas,  and  the  fifty  hussars  had  left  half  an  hour 
before.  The  populace  seemed  disturbed  and  restless ;  they 
looked  suspiciously  at  the  travellers,  and  whispered  from 
time  to  time  in  a  low  voice  with  each  other.  However,  no 
one  ventured  to  oppose  their  departure,  and  the  king  arrived 
at  half -past  •  seven  at  Sainte  Menehould;  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  it  was  still  broad  daylight ;  and  alarmed  at  having 
passed  two  of  the  relays  without  meeting  the  friends  he 
expected,  the  king  by  a  natural  impulse  put  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  in  order  to  seek  amidst  the  crowd  for,  some 
friend,  some  officer  posted  there  to  explain  to  him  the  reason 
of  the  absence  of  the  detachments :  that  action  caused  his 
ruin.  The  son  of  the  post-master,  Drouet,  recognized  the 
king,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  by  his  likeness  to  the  efSigj 
on  the  coins  in  circulation. 

Nevertheless  as  the  horses  were  harnessed,  and  the  town 
occupied  by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  who  could  force  a  passage, 
the  young  man  did  not  venture  to  attempt  to  detain  the 
carriages  at  this  spot» 

XI. 
The  officer  commanding  the  detachment  of  dragoons  in 
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the  town,  was  also,  under  pretence  of  walking  on  the  Grand 
Place,  on  the  watch  for  the  royal  csuriagesr  which  he 
recognized  instantly,  by  the  description  of  them  with  which 
he  was  furnished.  He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  mount  and 
follow  the  king ;  but  the  national  guards  of  Sainte  Mene- 
hould,  amongst  whom  the  rumor  of  the  likeness  between 
the  travellers  ana  the  royal  family  had  been  rapidly  cir- 
culated, surrounded  the  barracks,  closed  the  stables,  and 
opposed  by  force  the  departure  of  the  soldiers.  During 
this  rapid  and  instinctive  movement  of  the  people,  the  post- 
master's son  saddled  his  bcist  horse,  and  galloped  as  fast  as 
possible  to  Yarennes,  in  order  to  arrive  before  the  carriages, 
inform  the  municipal  authorities  of  his  suspicions,  and  arouse 
the  patroles  to  arredt  the  monarch.  Whilst  this  man,  who 
bore  the -king's  fate,  galloped  on  the  road  to  Yarennes,  the 
king  himself,  unconscious  of  danger,  pursued  his  journey 
towards  the  same  town.  Drouet  was  certain  to  arrive  before 
the  king ;  for  the  road  from  Sainte  Menehould  to  Yarennes 
forms  a  considerable  angle,  a|id  passes  through  Clermont, 
where  a  relay  of  horses  was  stationed  ;  whilst-  the  direct 
road,  accessible  only  to  hc»^emen,  avoids  Clermont,  runs  in 
a  straight  line  to  Yarennes,  and  thus  lessens  the  distance 
between  this  town  and  Menehould  by  four  leagues.  Drouet 
had  thus  two  hours  before  him,  and  danger  far  outstripped 
safety*  Yet  by  a  strange  coincidence  death  followed  Drouet 
also,  and  threatened  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  the  life 
of  him  who  in  his  turn  (and  without  his  knowledge)  threat- 
ened the  life  of.  his  sovereign. 

A  quarter-master  (marechal  des  logis)  of  the  dragoons 
shut  up  in  the  barracks  at  Sainte  Meiiehould,  had ^  alone 
found  means  to  mount  his  horse,  and  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  people.  He  had  learnt  from  his  commanding  officer  of 
Drouet's  precipitste  departure,  and,,  suspecting  the  cause,  he 
followed  him  on  the  road  to  Yarennes,  resolved  to  overtake 
and  kill  him ;  he  kept  within  sight  of  him,  but  always  at  a 
distance  in  order  that  he  might  not  arouse  his  suspicions, 
and  with  the  intention  of  overtaking  and  killing  him  at  a 
.favorable  opportunity,  and  at  a  retired  spot.  But  Drouet, 
who  had  repeatedly  looked  round  to  ascertain  whether  he 
were  pursued,  had  ccmjectured  his  intentions ;  and,  being  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  knowing  every  path,  he  strhck 
into  some  bye  roads,  and  at  last  under  cover  of  a  wood 
he  escaped  from  the  dragoon  and  pursued  his  way  to  Ya- 
rennes. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Clermont  the  king  was  recognized  l^ 
Count  Charles  de  Damas,  who  awaited  his  arritial  at  the 
head  of  two  squadrons.  Without  opposing  the  departure  of 
the  carriages,  the  municipal  authorities,  whose  suspicions 
had  heeh  in  some  measure  aroused  by  the  presence  of  the 
troops,  ordered  the  dragoons  not  to  quit  the  town,  and  they 
obeyed  these  orders.  The  Count  de  Damas  alone,  with  a 
corporal  and  three  dragoons  found  means  to  leave  the  town, 
and  galloped  towards  v  areimes  at  some  distance  from  the 
king,  a  too  feeble  or  too  tardy  succor.  The  royal  family 
shut  up  in  their  berlin — and  seeing  that  no  opposition  was 
offered  to  their  journey,  was  unacquainted  with  these  sinis- 
ter occTHTences.  It  was  half-past  eleven  at  night,  when  the 
carriages  arrived  at  the  first  houses  of  the  little  town  of  Va- 
rennes ;  all  were  or  appeared  to  be  asleep ;  all  was  silent 
and  deserted.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Varennes  not 
being  on  the  direct  line  from  Chalons  to  Montm6dy,  the 
king  would  not  find  horses  there.  It  had  been  arranged 
between  himself  and  M.  de  Bouill6,>  that  the  horses  of  M.  de 
Choiseul  should  be  stationed  beforehand  in  a  spot  agreed 
upon  in  Yarennes,  and  should  conduct  the  carriages  to  Dun 
and  Stenay,  where  M.  de  Bouille  awaited  them.  It  wiU  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of 
M.  de  Bouill6,  M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Guoguelas,  who, 
with  the  detachment  of  fifty  hussars,  were  to  await  the  king 
at  Pont  SommevUle,  and  then  follow  in  his  rear,  had  not 
awaited  him  nor  followed  him.  Ipstead  of  reaching  Yaren- 
nes at  the  same  time  as  the  kiog,  these  officers  on  leaving 
Pont  Sommeville  had  taken  a  road  that  avoids  Sainte  Mene- 
hould,  and  thus  materially  lengthens  the  distance  between 
Pont  Sommeville  and  Yarennes.  Their  object  in  this  was  to 
avoid  Sainte  Menehould,  in  which  the  passage  of  the  hussars 
had  created  some  excitement  the  day  previous.-  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  neither  M,  de  Guoguelas,  nor  M.  de  Choi- 
seul, these  two  guides  and  confidants:of  the  king's  flight, 
were  at  Yarennes  on  his  arrival,  nor  did  they  rea^jh  there 
until  an  hour  after.  The  carriages  had  stopped  at  the  en* 
trance  of  Yarennes.  The  king,  surprised  to  meet  neither  M. 
de  Choiseul  nor  M.  de  Guoguelas,  neither  escort  nor  relays, 
hoped  that  the  cracking  of  the  postilions'  whips  would 
procure  them  fresh  horses  to  continue  their  journey.  The 
three  body-guards  went  from  door,  to  door,  to  inquire  where 
the  horses  had  been  placed>  but  could  obtain  no  infonaiation. 
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xn. 

The  little  town  of  Yarennes  is  formed  iito  two  diyisicKiSy 
the  upper  and  lower  town,  separated  by  a  river  and  hridge. 
M.  Guoguelas  had  stationed  the  fresh  horses  m  the  lower 
town  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge ;  the  measure  was  in 
itself  prudent,  because  the  carriages  would  cross  the  bridge 
at  full  speedy  and  also,  because  in  ease  of  popular  tumult, 
the  changing  horses  and  departure  would  he  more  easy 
when  the  bridge  was  once  crossed;  but  the  long  should 
have  been,  but  was  not,  informed  ci  it.  The  king  aod  queen, 
greatly  alarmed,  left  the  carriage,  and  wandered  about  in 
the  deserted  streets  of  the  upper  town  for  half  an  hour, 
seeking  for  the  relays.  In  vain  did  they  knock  at  the  doors 
of  the  houses  in  which  lights  were  burning,  they  could  not 
hear  of  them.  At  last  they  returned  in  deispair  to  <he  <nr- 
riages,  from  which  the  postilions,  wearied  with  waiting, 
threatened  to  unharness  the  horses :  by  dint  of  bribes  and 
promises,  however,  they  persuaded  them  to  remount  and 
continue  their  road :  the  carriages  again  were  in  motion,  and 
the  travellers  reassured  themselves,  that  this  was  nothing  but 
a  misunderstanding,  and  that  in  a  few  moments  they  should 
be  in  the  camp  of  M.  de  Bouille..  They  traversed  the  upper 
town  without  any  difficulty,  all  was  buried  in  the  most  per- 
fect tranquillity,^->-a  few  men  alone  are  on  the  watch,  and 
they  are  silent  and  concealed. 

Between  the  upper  and  lower  town  is  a  tower  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge  that  divides  them ;  this  tower  is  sup- 
ported by  a  massive  and  gloomy  arch,  which  carriages  are 
compelled  to  traverse  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  which 
the  least  obstacle  stops  them ;  a  relic  of  the  feudal  system  in 
which  the  nobles  captured  the  serfs,  and  in  which,  by  a 
strange  retribution,  the  people  were  destined  to  capture  the 
monarchy.  The  carriages  had  hardlyentered  this  dark  arch 
than  the  horses,  frightened  at  a  cart  that -was  overturned, 
stopped,  and  five  or  six  armed  men  seizing  their  heads,  or- 
dered the  travellers  to  alight  and  exhibit  their  passports  at 
the  Municipality.  The  man  who  thus  gave  orders  to  his 
sovereign  was  Drouet:  scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  Sainte 
Menehould  than  he  hastened  to  arouse  the  young  patriotes 
of  the  town,  to  communicate  to  them  his  conjectures  and  his 
apprehensions.  Uncertain  as  to  how  far  their  suspicions 
were  correct,  or  wishing  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  glory 
of  arresting  the  king  of  France,  they  had  neither  warned  the 
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authorities  nor  arouseA  the  populace.  The  plot  awakened 
their  patriotism ;  they  felt  that  they  represented  the  whole 
of  the  nation. 

At  this  sudden  apparition,  at  these  shouts,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  naked  swords  and  bayonets,  the  body-guard  seized 
their  arms  and  awaited  the  king's  orders ;  but  the  king  for- 
bade them  to  force  the  passage ;  the  horses  were  turned 
roimd,  and  the  carriages,  escorted  by  Drouet  and  his  com- 
panions, stopped  before  the  door  of  a  grocer  named  Sausse, 
who  was  at  the  same  time^  Procureur  Syndic  of  Varennes. 
There  the  long  and  his  family  were  obliged  to  alight,  in 
order  that  their  passports  might  be  examined,  and  the  truth 
of  the  people's  suspicions  ascertained.  At  the  same  instant 
the  friends  of  Drouet  rushed  into  the  town,  knocked  at  the 
doors,  mounted  the  belfry,  and  rang  the  alarm-bell.  The 
af{Hghted  inhabitants  awoke,  the  national  guards  of  the  town 
and  the  adjacent  villages  hastened  one  after  another  to  M. 
Sausse's  door ;  others  ^ent  to  the  quarters  of  the  troops,  to 
gain  them  over  to  their  interest,  or  to  disarm  them.  In  vain 
did  the  king  deny  his  rank — ^his  features  and  those  of  the 
queen  betrayed  them.  He  at  last  disfeovered  himself  to  the 
mayor  and  the  municipal  officers,  and  taking  M.  de  Sausse's 
hand,  "  Yes/*  said  he,  "  I  am  your  king,  and  in  your  hands 
I  place  my  destiny>  and  that  of  my  wife,  of  my  sister,  and  of 
my  children ;  bur  lives,  the  fate  of  the  empire,  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  the  safety  of  the  constitution  even,  depends 
upon  you.  Suflfer  me  to  continue  my  journey ;  I  have  no 
design  of  leaving  the  country ;  I  am  going  in  the  midst  of  a 
part  of  the  army,  and  in  a  French  town,  to  regain  toy  real 
liberty,  of  which  the  factions  at  Paris  deprive  me,  and  from 
thence  make  terms  with  the  Assembly,  who,  like  myself,  are 
held  in  subjection  through  fear.  I  am  not  about  to  destroy, 
but  to'  save  and  secure  the  constitution ;  if  you  detain  me,  the 
constitution,  I  myself,  France,  all  are  lost.  I  conjure  you  as 
a  father,  as  a  husband,  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  leave  the  road 
free  to  us ;  in  an  hour  we  shall  be  saved,  and  with  us  France 
is  saved ;  and  if  you  guard  in  your  hearts  that  fidelity  your 
words  profess  for  him  who  was  your  master,  I  order  you  as 
your  king." 

XIII. 

The  men,  touched  by  these  words,  respectful  even  in  their 
violence,  hesitated,  and  seemed  touched.     It  is  evident,  by 
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the  expression  of  their  features,  by  their  tears,  that  they  are 
wavering  between  their  pity  for  so  terrible  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune and  their  conscience  as  patriots.  The  sight  of  their 
king,  who  pressed  their  hands  in  his,  of  their  queen,  by 
turns  suppliant  and  majestic,  who  strives  by  desp^r  or  en- 
treaties to  wring  from  them  permission  to  depart,  unmanned 
them.  They  would  have  yielded  had  they  consulted  the 
dictates  of  their  heart  alone ;  but  they  began  to  fear  for 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  their  indidgence ;  the  people 
will  demand  from  them  their  king,  the  nation  its  chief.  Ego- 
tism hardened  their  Hearts ;  the  wife  of  M.  Sausse,  .with 
whom  her  husband  repeatedly  exchanged  glances,  and  in 
whose  breast  the  queen  hoped  to  find  pity  and  compassion, 
was  the  least  moved  of  any.  Whilst  the  long  harangued  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  queen,  seated  with  her  children  on 
her  lap  between  two  bales  of^  goods  in  the  shop,  showed  her 
infants  to  Madame  Sausse.  "  You  are  a  mother,  madame," 
said  the  queen ;  "  you  are  a  wife ;  the  fate  of  a  wife  and 
mother  is  in  your  hands — ^tjiink  what  I  must  suflfer  for  these 
children,  for  my  husband.  At  one  word  from  you  I  shall 
owe  them  to  you ;  the  queen  of  France  will  owe  you  more 
than  her  kingdom,  more  than  life."  "  Madame,"  returned 
the  grocer's  wife  unmoved,  with  that  petty  common  sense 
of  minds  in  which  calculation  stifles  generosity,  "I  wish 
it  was  in  my  power  to  serve  you ;  you  are  thinking  of  the 
king ;  I  am  thinking  of  M.  Sausse.  It  is  a  wife's  duty 
to  think  of  her  husband."  All  hope  is  lost  when  no  pity  can 
be  found  in  a  woman's  heart.  The  queen,  indignant  and 
hurt,  retired  with  Madame  Elizabeth  and  the  children  into 
two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  there  she  burst  into 
tears.  The  king,  surrounded  by  municipal  officers  and  na- 
tional guard,  relinquished  all  bope  of  softening  them.  He 
repeat^ly  mounted  the  wooden  staircase  of  the  wretched 
shop ;  he  went  from  the  queen  to  his  sister,  from  his  sister 
to  his  children ;  that  which  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
from  pity,  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  time  and  compulsion. 
He  could  not  beUeve  that  these  men,  who  still  showed  some- 
thing like  feeling,  and.  manifested  so  much  respect  for  him, 
would  persist  in  their  determination  of  detaining  him,  and 
awaiting  the.  orders  of  the  Assembly.  At  aU  events  he  felt 
certain  that  before  the  return  of  the  couriers  from  Paris  he 
should  be  rescued  by  the  forces  of  M.  de  Bouille,  by  i^hich 
he  knew  he  was  surrounded  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
people.     He  was  only  astonished  that  these  succors  should 
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delay  their  appearance  so  long.     Hour  after  hour  chimed, 
the  night  wore  away,  and  yet  they  came \not. 

XIV. 

The  officer  who  commanded  the  squadron  of  hussars 
stationed  at  Yarennes  by  M.  de  Bouille,  was  not  entirely 
acquainted  with  the  plan  of  action;  or  its  nature ;  he  had 
merely  been  told  that  a  large  sum  in  gold  would  pass  through, 
and  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  escort  it.  No  courier  pre*- 
ceded  the  king's  carriage,  no  messenger  had  arrived  from 
Sainte  Menehould  to  warn  him  to  assemble  his  troopers; 
MM.  de  Choiseul  and  de  Guoguelas,  who  were  to  be  at 
Yarennes  before  the  king's  arrival,  and  communicate  to  this 
ofi&cer  the  last  secret  orders  relative  t6  his  duty,  were  not 
there ;  thus  the  officer  was  left  with  nothing  but  his  own 
conjectures  to  guide  him.  Two  other  officers,  who  were 
informed  by  M.  de  Bouille  of  the  real  facts,  had  been  sent 
by  the  general  to  Yarennes,  but  they  remained  in  the  lower 
town  at  the  same  inn  where  thq  horses  of  M.  de  Choiseul 
had  been  stationed ;  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  all  that 
was  passing  in  the  upper  town ;  they  awaited,  in  compliance 
with  their  orders,  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  and  were 
only  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell. 

M.  de  Chwseul  and  M.  de  Guoguelas,  with  Count  Charles 
de  Damas,  and  his  three  faithful  dragoons,  galloped  towards 
Yarennes,  having  with  the  greatest  difficulty  escaped  the 
insurrection  of  the  squadrons  at  Clermont.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  gates  of  the  town,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
king's  arrest,  they  were  recognized  and  stopped  by  the  na- 
tional guard,  who,  before  they  would  allow  the  little  troop 
to  enter,  compelled  them  to  dismount.  They  demanded  to 
see  the  king,  and  this  they  were  permitted  to  do.  The  king, 
however,  forbade  them  to  use  iany  violence,  as  he  expected 
every  instant  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Bouille's  superior  force. 
M.  de  Guoguelas,  however,  left  the  house ;  and  seeing  the 
hussars  intermingled  with  the  crowd  that  filled  the  streets, 
wished  to  make  trial  of  their  fidelity.  "Hussars,"  ex- 
claimed he  imprudently,  "are  you  for  the  nation  or  the 
king  ?"  ..  "  Vive  la  nation  /"  replied  the  soldiers ;  "  we  are, 
and  always  shall  be,  in  her  favor."  The  people  applauded 
this  declaration ;  and  a  sergeant  of  the  national  guard 
headed  them,  whilst  their  commanding  officer  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  and  hastened  to  join  the  two  officers. 
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who,  together  with  M.  de  Choiseul's  horsey,  had  be^i  sta- 
tioned in  the  lower  town,  and  they  all  three  quitted  Tarennes, 
and  hastened  to  inform  their  general  at  Duo. 

These  officers  had  heen  fired  upon,  when,  learning  the 
royal  carriages  had  heen  stopped,  they  endeavored  to  gain 
access  to  the  long.  The  whole  night  passed  in  these  diler- 
ent  occurrences.  Already  had  the  national  guards  of  the 
neighboring  villages  arrived  at  Yarennes ;  b^ricades  were 
erected  between  the  upper  and  lower  town ;  and  the  autho- 
rities sent  off  expresses  to  warn  the  inha.bitants  of  Metz  and 
Yerdun,  and  to  demand  that  troops  and  cannon  might  be  in- 
stantly sent,  to  prevent  the  king  being  rescued  by  the  ap- 
proaching troops  of  M.  de  BpuiUe. 

The  king,  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  children^ 
lay  down  for  a  short  time,  dressed  as  they  were,  in  the 
rooms  at  M.  Sausse^s,  amidst  the  thjceatening  murmurs  of 
the  people  and  the  noise  of  footsteps,  that  at  each  instant 
increased  beneath  th^ir  window.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Yarennes  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
queen  had  not  slept ;  all  her  feelings  as  a  wife,  a  mother, 
A  queen — ^rage,  terror,  despair, — ^waged  so  terrible  a  conflict 
in  her  mind,  that  her  hair,  which  had  been  auburn  on  the 
|Hreviou8  ^veniqg,  was  in  the  morning  white  s^  snow. 

XV. 

At  Paris  the  most  profound  mystery  had  covered  the 
long's  departure.  M.  de  La  Fayette,  who  had  twice  been 
to  the  Tuileries,  to  assure  himself  with  his  oivn  eyes  that  his 
ordjers  had  been  strictly  obeyed,  quitted  it  at  midnight,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  its  walls  would  securely  guard  the 
people's  hostages.  It  was  only  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  June,  that  the  servants  of  the  chateau, 
OB  entering  the  apartments  ci  the  king  and  queen,  found 
the  beds  uudisturbed  and  the  rooms  deserted,  and  spread 
the  ^limn  amongst  the  pala<;^  guard.  The  fugitive  fyndly 
had  thus  ten  or  twelve  hours'  start  of  any  attempt  that 
^uld  be  made  to  pursue  them ;  and  even  supposing  it  could 
be  ascertained  which  road  they  had  taken,  they  could  be 
only  stopped  by  couriers,  and  the  body-guiurd  who  accom- 
panied the  king  would  arrest  the  couriers  without  diMculty. 
Moreover,  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  oppose  their  flight 
by  force  before  they  had  reached  the  town  in  which  were 
Station^  the  detachments  ^  M.  4e  9ouiU6. 

VOL.  I.  4 
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All  Paris  was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  report  flew 
from  thjB  chateau,  and  spread  like  wildfire  into  the  neighbor* 
ing  qiuir tiers,  and  from  thence  into  the  faubourgs.  The 
words,  "  The  king  has  escaped,"  Were  in  everybody's  mouth ; 
yet  no  one  could  believe  it.  Crowds  flocked  to  the  chateau, 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  fact — ^they  questioned  the  guards 
— ^inveighed  agaiost  the  traitors — every  one  beUeved  that 
some  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  The 
name  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  couple^  with  invectives,  was  on 
every  tongue.  "  Is  he  a  fool- — is  he  a  confederate  ?  how  is 
it  possible  that  so  many  of  the  royal  family  could  have 
passed  the  gates — ^the  guards — without  connivance  ?"  The 
doors  were  forced  open,  to  enable  the  people  to  visit  the 
royal  apartments.  Divided  between  stupor  and  insult,  they 
avenged  themselves  on  inanimate  objects,  for  the  long  re- 
spect with  which  these  dwellings  of  kings  had  inspired  them 
— ^and  they  passed  from  awe  to  derision.  A  portrait  of  the 
king  was  taken  from  the  bed-chamber  and  hung  up  at  the 
gate  of  the  chateau^  as  an  article  of  furniture  for  sale.  A 
fruit  woman  took  possession  of  the  queen's  bed,  to  sell  her 
cherries  in,  saying,  "  It  is  to-day  the  nation's  turn  to  take 
their  ease." 

A  cap  of  the  queen's  was  placed  on  the  head  of  a  yoimg 
girl,  but  she  exclaimed  it  would  sully  her  forehead,  and 
trampled  it  under  foot  with  indignation  and  contempts 
They  entered  the  school-room  of  the  young  dauphin^ — ^there 
the  people  were  touched,  and  respected  the  books,  the  maps, 
the  toys  of  the  baby  king.  The  streets  and  public  squares 
were  crowded  with  people  ;  the  national  guards  assembled  ; 
the-  drums  beat  to  arms ;,  the  alarm-gim  thundered  every 
tninute.  Men  armed  with  pikes,  and  wearing  the  bonnet 
rouge,  reappeared,  and  eclipsed  the  uniforms.  Santerre,  the 
brewer  and  agitator  of  the  faubourgs,  alone  led  a  band  of 
2000  pikes.  The  people's  indignation  began  to  prevail  over 
their  terror,  and  showed  itself  in  satirical  outcrys  -and  in- 
jurious actions  against  royalty.  On  the  Place  de  la  Grreve, 
the  bust  of  Louis  XVL,  placed  beneath  the  fatal  lantern, 
that  had  been  the  instrument  of  the  first  crimes  of  the 
Revolution,  was  mutilated.  "  When,"  .exclaimed  the  dema- 
gogues, *'  will  the  people  execute  justice  for  themselves  upon 
all  these  kings  of  bronze  and  marble — shameful  monuments 
of  their  slavery  and  their  idolatry?"  The  statues  of  the 
king  were  torn  from  the  shops ;  some  broke  them  into 
pieces,  others  merely  tied  a  bandage  over  the  eyes,  to  sig- 
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Bify  the  blindness  attribtited  to  the  king.  The  names  of 
king,  queen,  Bourbon,  were  effaced  from  all  the  signs.  The 
Palais  Royal  lost  its  name,  and  was  now  called  Palais 
d'Orleans.  The  clubs,  hastily  convoked,  rang  with  the  most 
frantic  motions ;  that  of  the  Cordeliers  decreed  that  the 
National  Assembly  had  devoted  France  to  slavery,  by  de- 
claring the  crown  hereditary ;  they  demanded  that  the  name 
of  the  king  should  be  forever  abolished,  and  that  the  king- 
dom should  be  constituted  into  a  republic.  Danton  gave  it 
its  audacity,  and  Marat  its  madness. 

The  most  singular  reports  were  in  circulation,  and  contra- 
dicted each  other  at  every  moment.  According  to  one,  the 
king  had  taken  the  road  to  Metz,  to  another,  the  royal  fam- 
ily had  escaped  by  a  drain.  Camille  Desmoulins  excited  the 
people's  mirth  as  the  most  insulting  mark  of  their  con- 
tempt. The  walls  of  the  Tuileries  were  placarded  with  offers 
of  a  small  reward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  back  the 
noxious  or  unclean  animals  that  had  escaped  from  it.  In  the 
garden,  in  the  open  air,  the  most  extravagant  proposals  were 
made.  **  People,"  said  one  of  these  orators,  mounting  on  a  - 
chair,  **  it  will  be  unfortunate,  should  this  perfidious  king  be 
brought  back  to  us, — ^what  should  we  do  with  him?  He 
would  come  to  uis  like  Thersites  to  pour  forth  those  big  tears, 
of  which  Homer  tells  us;  and  we  should  be  moved  with 
pity.  If  he  returns,  I  propose  that  he  be  exposed  for 
three  days  to  public  derision,  with  the  red  handkerchief 
on  his  head,  and  that  he  be  then  conducted  from  stage  to 
stage  to  the  frontier,  and  that  he  be  then  kicked  out  of  the 
kingdom." 

Freron  caused  his  papers  to  be  sold  amongst  the  groups. 
"  He  is  gone,"  said  one  of  them,  "  tliis  imbecile  king,  this 
perjured  monarch.  She  is  gone,  this  Tf retched  queen,  who, 
to  the  lasciviousness  of  Messalina,  unites  the  insatiable  thirst 
of  blood  that  devoured  Medea.  Execrable  woman,  evil 
gerius  of  France,  thou  wast  the  leader,  the  soul  of  this  con- 
spiracy." The  people  repeating  these  words,  circulated  from 
street  to  street  these  odious  accusations,  which  fomented  their 
hate,  and  envenomed  their  alarm. 

XVI. 

It  was  only  at  ten  o'clock  that  three  cannon  shots  pro- 
ekumed  (by  order  of  the  municipal  and  departmental  author- 
ities) the  event  of  the  night  to  the  people.    The  National 
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Assembly  had  already  met ;  the  president  informed  it  that 
M.  BaiUy,  the  mayor  oc^  Parisy  was^come  to  acquakit  them 
that  the  king  and  his  family  had  been  carried  off  daring  the 
night  from  Uie  Tuileries  by  some  enemies  of  the  nation ;  the 
Assembly,  who  were  already  individuaHy  aware  oi  this  fact, 
listened  to  the  communication  with  unposing  grayity.  It 
seemed  as  though  at  this  moment  the  criticdi  juncture  of 
public  affairs  gave  them  a  majestic  calmness,  and  that  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  nation  was  concentrated  in  its  r^nre- 
sentatives— one  feeling  alone  dictated  every  act,  erery 
thought,  every  resolution^-^-^o  preserve  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution, even  although  the  king  was  absent,  and  the  roy- 
alty  virtually  dead.  To  take  temporary  possession  of  the 
regency  of  the  kingdoms  to  summon  thie  tninisters,  to  send 
couriers  on  every  road,  to  arrest  all  individuals  leaving  the 
kingdom ;  to  visit  the  arsenal,  to  supply  urms,  to  send  the 
generals  to  their  posts,  and  to  garrison  the  frontiers,-r-all 
this  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  there  was  no  ^'  right,'* 
no  ^'left,"  no  "centre;"  the  "left"  comprised  all.  The 
Assembly  was  informed  that  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  cf  M, 
de  La  Fayette,  sent  by  him  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
previous  to  any  orders  from  the  Ass«nbly,  was  in  the  power 
of  the  people,  who  accused  M.  de  La  Fayette  and  his  staff 
of  treason ;  ai^d  messengers  were  «e&t  to  free  hiifi. 

The  aide-de-camp  entered  the  chamber  and  announced  the 
object  of  his  mission;  the  Assembly  gave  a  second  order, 
sanctioning  that  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  he  departed. 
Bamave,  who  perceived  in  Uxe  popular  irritation  against  La 
Fayette  a  fresh  peril,  hastened  to  moimt  the  tribune  j  and 
although  up  td  that  p^iod  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  pop- 
ular general,  he  yet  ^nerously,  or  adroitly,  defended  him 
against  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  who  were  ready  to 
abandon  him.  It  was  said  that  for  some  days  past  Lameth 
and  Barnave,  in  succeeding  Mirabeau  in  the  Assembly,  felt, 
like  himself,  the  necessity  of  some  secret  intelligence  with 
this  remnant  of  the  monarchy.  Much  was  said  of  secret  re-- 
lations  between  Bamave  and  the  king,  of  a  planned  flight, 
of  concealed  measures  ;  but  <^ese  rumors,  accredited  by  La 
Fayette  himself  in  his  memoirs,  had  not  then  "burst  forth ; 
and  even, at  this  present  period  they  are  doubtful.  "The 
object  which  ought  to  occupy  u6,"  said  Bamave,  "  is  to  re- 
establish the  conjSdence  in  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  There 
is  a  man  against  whom  popular  movement  would  fain  create 
distrust,,  that  I  ficmly  l^eve  is  undeserved :  Jet  us  thxow 


ouraelres  between,  this  distrust  and  &e  people.  We  muat 
have  a  concentrated,  a  cei^ral  force,  an  arm  to  act,  when  we 
have  but  one  single  head  to  reflect.  M.  de  La  Fayette,^  smce 
the  commeneement  of  the  revolution^  haa  eyinced  the  opin- 
ions and  the  conduct  of  a  good  citizen.  It  ia  absohitelj 
necessary  that«  he  should  retain  his  credit  with  the  nation. 
F<H'ce  is  necessary  at  Paris,  but  tranquillity  is  equally  so. 
It  is  you,,  who  must  direct  this  force.'' 

These  words  of  Baroave  were  Yoted  to  be  the  text  of  tiK 
prockunation.  At  this  moinent  ioformation  waa  brought  that 
M.  de  Cazales,  the  CMra^r  of  the  cote,  droit,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  at  the 
Tuileries.  ^ 

Six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  go  to  his  succor, 
and  they  conducted  him  to  the  chamber.  He  mounted  the 
tribune,  irritated  at  <xice  against  the  people,  from  whose 
Tiolence  he  had  just  escaped^  and  against  the  king,  who  had 
abandoned  his  partinna  witiKMit  gmng  them  any  Hm^  in- 
formation. 

''I  have  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
people,"  qied  he ;  ''  and  thus  without  the  assistance  of  the 
national  .guard,  who  displayed  so  much  attachment  for 
me  ■  '  ."  At  these  words  which  indicated  the  pretension 
to  personal  popularity  lurking  in  the  mind  of  the  royalist 
orator,  the  AssemUy  gave  marked  signs  of  disapprobation, 
a^d  the  cote  gauehe  murmured  loudly.  "  I  do  not  speak 
for  myself,"  returned  Cazal^,  "  but  for  the  common  inter* 
est.  I  will  willingly  sacrifice  my  petty  existence,  and  this 
sacrifice  has  long  ago  been  made ;  but  it  is  important  to 
the  whole  empire  that  your  sittings  be  undisttirbed  by  any 
popular  tumult  in  the  critical  state  of  affairs  at  present,  and 
in  consequence  I  second  all  the  measures  for  preserving  or* 
der  and  tranquilHty  that  have  just  been  proposed."  At 
length,  on  the  motion  of  several  members,  the  Assembly 
decided,  that  in  the  king's  absence,  all  power  should  be 
vested  in  themselves,  and  that  their  decrees  should  be  im- 
mediately put  in  execution  by  the  ministers  without  any  fur- 
ther sanction  or  acceptance.  The  AjMembly  seized  on  the 
dictatorship  with  a  prompt  and  firm  grasp,  and  declared 
themselves  permanent. 

XVII. 
Whilst  the  Assembly,  by  the  rights  alike  of  prudence  and 
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necessity,  seized  on  the  supreme  power,  M.  de  La  Fayette 
cast  himself  with  calm  audacity  amidst  the  people,  to  grasp 
again,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  the  confidence  that  he  had  lost. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  people  would  naturally  be  to  mas- 
sacre the  perfidious  general,  who  had  answered  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  king  with  his  life,  and  had  yet  suffered  him 
to  escape.  La  Fayette  saw  his  peril,  and,  by  braving; 
averted  the  tempest.  One  of  the  first  to  learn  the  king's 
flight,  from  his  officers,  he  hurried  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he 
found  the  mayor  of  Paris^  Bailly,  and  the  president  of  the 
Assembly,  Beauhamais.  Bailly  and  Beauhamais  lamented 
the  number  of  hours  that  must  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  before 
the  Assembly  could  be  convoked,  and  the  decrees  executed. 
"  Is  it  your  opinion,"  asked  La  Fayette,  "  that  the  arrest  of 
the  king  and  the  royal  family  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
pubUc  safety,  and  can  alone  preserve  us  from  civil  war  ?" 
^*  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  that,"  returned  the  mayor 
and  the  president.  "  Well  then,"  returned  La  Fayette,  **  I 
take  on  myself  all  the  responsibility  of  this  arrest ;"  and  he 
instantly  wrote  an  order  to  all  the  national  guards  and  citi-  . 
zens  to  arrest  the  king.  This  was  also  a  dictatorship,  and 
the  most  personal  of  aU  dictatorships,  that  a  single  man^ 
taking  the  place  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  whole  nation,  thus 
assumed.  He,  on  his  private  authority  and  the  right  of  his 
civic  foresight,  struck  at  the  liberty  and  perhaps  the  life  of 
the  lawful  ruler  of  the  nation.  Thw  order  led  Louis  XVI.  tb 
the  scaffold,  for  it  restored  to  the  people  the  victim  who  had 
escaped  their  clutches.  "  Fortunately  for  him,"  he  writes  in 
his  Memoirs,  after  the  atrocities  committed  on  these  august 
victims,  "  fortunately  for  him,  their  arrest  was  not  owing  to 
his  orders,  but  to  the  accident  of  bein^  recognized  by  a  post*: 
master,  and  to  their  ill  arrangements.'  Thus,  the  citizen  or- 
dered that  which  the  man  trembled  to  see  fulfilled ;  and 
tardy  sensibility  protested  against  patriotism . 

Quitting  the  Tuileries,  La  Fayette  went  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  on  horseback.  The  quays \  were  crowded  with  persons 
whose  anger  vented  itself  in  reproaches  against  him,  which 
he  supported  with  the  utmost  apparent  serenity.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  Place  de  Greve,  almost  unattended,  he  found 
the  Duke  dAumont,  one  of  his  officers,  in  the  hands  of  the 
populace,  who  were  on  the  point  of  mastering  him ;  and 
he  instantly  mingled  with  the  crowd,  who  were  astonished  at 
his  audacity,  and  rescued  the  Duke  d'Aumont.     He  thus  re- 
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covered  by  courage  the  dominion,  which  he  wonld  hare  lost 
(and  with  it  his  l2e)  had  he  hesitated., 

"  Why  do  you  complain  ?"  he  asked  of  the  crowd.  "Does 
not  every  citizen  gain  twenty  sous  hy  the  suppression  of  the 
civil  list  ?  If  you  call  the  flight  of  the  king  a  misfortune,  by 
what  name  would  you  then  denominate  a  counter-revolution 
that  would  deprive  you  of  liberty  ?"  He  again  quitted  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  with  an  escort,  and  directed  his  steps  with 
more  confidence  towards  the  Assembly.  As  he  entered  the 
chamber,  Camus,  near  whom  he  seated  himself,  rose  indig- 
nantly :  **  No  uniforms  here,"  cried  he ;  "  in  this  place  we 
should  behold  neither  arms  nor  uniforms."  Several  members 
of  the  left  side  rose  with  Camus,  exclaiming  to  La  Fayette, 
"Quit  the  chamber!"  and  dismissing  with  a  gesture  the  in- 
timidated general.  Other  members,  friends  of  La  Fayette, 
collected  around  him,  and  sought  to  silence  the  threatening 
vociferations  of  Camus.  M.  de  La  Fayette  at  last  obtained  a 
hearing  at  the  bar.  After  uttering  a  few  common  places  about 
liberty  and  the  people,  he  proposed  that  M.  de  Gouvion,  his 
second  in  command,  to  whom  the  guard  of  the  Tuileries  had 
been  intrusted,  should  be  examined  by  the  Assembly.  "  I  will 
answer  for  this  officer,"  said  he ;  '*  and  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility."  M.  de  Gouvion  was  heard,  and  affirmed  that 
all  the  outlets  from  the  palace  had  been  strictlyguarded;  and 
that  the  king  could  not  have  escaped  by  any  of  the  doors. 
This  statement  was  confirmed  by  M.  Bailly,  the  mayor  of 
Paris.  The  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  M.  de  X-aporte,  appeared, 
to  present  to  the  Assembly  the  manifesto  the  king  had  left 
for  his  people.  He  was  asked,  "  How  did  you  receive  it  ?" 
" The  long,"  replied  M.  de  Laporte,  "had  left  it  sealed,  with 
a  letter  for  me."  "  Read  this  letter,"  said  a  member.  "  No, 
no,"  exclaimed  the  Assembly,  "it  is  a  confidential  letter,  we 
have  no  right  to  read  it."  They  equally  refused  to  unseal  a 
letter  for  the  queen  that  had  been  left  on  her  table.  The  gen- 
erosity of  the  natioti,  even  in  this  moment,  predominated  over 
their  irritation. 

The  king'9  manifesto  was  read  amidst  much  laughter  and 
loud  murmurs. 

"  Frenchmen,"  said  the  king  in  this  address  to  his  people, 
"so  long  as  I  hoped  to  behold  public  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity restored  by  the  measures  concerted  by  myself  and  the 
Assembly,  no  sacrifice  was  too  great ;  calumnies,  insult,  in- 
jury, even  the  loss  of  liberty,-;-!  have  suffered  all  without  a 
murmur.     But  now  that  I  behold  the  kingdom  destroyed^ 
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property  viofetted,  personal  safety  fcomprdmis^,  anarel^y  m 
every  part  of  my  dominions,  I  fed  it  my  duty  to  lay  before 
my  suDJects  the  motives  of  my  conduct.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1789, 1  did  not  fear  to  trust  myself  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants of  Paris.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  although 
outraged  in  my  own  palace,  and  a  witness  of  the  impunity 
with  which  all  sorts  of  crimes  were  committed,  I  would  not 
quit  France,  lest  I  should  be  the  cause  of  civil  war.  I  came 
to  reside  in  the  Tuileries,  deprived  of  almost  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  my  body-guard  was  torn  from  me,  and  many  of  these 
faithful  gentlemen  were  massacred  under  my  very  eyes.  The 
most  shameful  calumnies  have  been  heaped  upon  the  faithful 
and  devoted  wife,  who  participates  fn  my  affection  for  the 
people,  and  who  has  generously  taken  her  share  of  all  the 
sacnfices  I  have  made  for  them.  Convocation  of  the  States- 
General,  double  representation  granted  to  the  third  estate 
{le  tiers  Stat),  reunion  of  the  orders,  sacrifice  of  the  20th  of 
June, — ^I  have  done  all  this  for  the  nation ;  and  all  these  sac- 
rifices have  been  lost,  misinterpreted,  turned  against  me.  I 
have  been  detamed  as  a  prisoner  in  my  own  palace ;  instead 
of  guards,  jailers  have  been  imposed  on  me.  1  have  been 
rendered  responsible  for  a  government  that  has  been  torn 
from  my  grasp.  Though  charged  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
France  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  I  have  been  deprived 
of  the  right  of  declaring  peace  or  war.  Your  constitution -is 
a  perpetual  contradiction  between  the  titles  with  which  it 
invests  me,  and  the  functions  it  denies  me.  I  am  only  the 
responsible  chief  of  anarchy,  and  the  seditious  power  of  the 
clubs  Wrests  froin  you  the  power  you  have  wrested  from  me. 
Frenchmefl,  was  this  the  result  you  looked  for  from  your  re- 
generation ?  Your  attachment  to  your  king  was  wont  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  your  virtues;  this  attachment  is  now 
changed  into  hatred,  and  homage  into  insult.  ^  From  M. 
Necker  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  every  one  has  been 
king  except  the  king  himself.  Threats  have  been  held  out  of 
depriving  the  king  even  of  this  empty  title,  and  of  shutting 
up  the  queen  in  a  convent.  In  the  nights  of  October,  when 
it  was  proposed  "to  the  Assembly  to  go  and  protect  the  king 
by  its  presence,  they  declared  it  was  beneath  then-  dignity  to 
do  so.  The  king's  aunts  have  b'een  arrested,  when  from  re- 
ligious motives  they  wished  to  journey  to  Rome.  Myxjon- 
science  has  been  equally  outraged  ;  even  my  religious  printsi- 
ples  have  been  constrained :  when  after  my  illness  I  wisjied 
to  go  to  St.  Cloud>  to  complete  my  convalescence,  it  wsA 
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feared  tbat  I  was  going  to  this  residence  to  perform  my  pious 
duties  with  priests  who  had  not  tak^n  the  oaths ;  my  horses 
were  unharnessed,  and  I  was  oompelled  by  force  to  return  to 
the  Tuileries.  M.  de  La  Fayette  himself  could  not  insure 
6bedience  to  the  law,  or  the  respect  due  to  the  king.  I  have 
been  forced  to  send  away  the  very  priests  of  my  chapels,  and 
even  the  adviser  of  my  conscience.  In  such  a  situation,  all 
that  is  left  me  is  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and  affection  of 
my  people,  to  take  refuge  from  the  attacks  of  the  factions 
and  the  oppression  of  the  Assembly  and  the  clubs,  in  a  town 
of  my  kingdom,  and  to  resolve  there,  in  perfect  freedom,  on 
the  modifications  the  coiffititution  requires ;  of  the  restoration 
of  our  holy  religion ;  of  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  power, 
and  the  consolidation  of  true  liberty." 

The  Assembly,  who  had  several  times  interrupted  the  read- 
ing of  this  manifesto  by  buists  of  laughter  or  murmurs  of 
indignation,  proceeded  with  disdain  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  received  the  oaths  of  the  generals  employed  at  Paris. 
19^umerous  deputations  from  Paris  and  the  ne%hboring  de^ 
partments  came  successively  to  the  bm*  to  assure  the  Assem- 
bly that  it  would  ever  be  considered  as  the  rallying  point  by 
all  fiood  citizens. 

The  same  evening^  the  clubs  of  the  Cordeliers  and  the 
Jacobins  caused  the  motions  ^or  the  king's  dethronement  to 
be  placarded  about.  The  club  of  the  Cordeliers  declared  in 
one  of  its  placards  that  evexy  citieen  who  belonged  to  it  had 
sworn  individually  to  poniard  the  tyrantSv  Marat,  one  of 
its  members,  published  and  distributed  in  Pans  an  incendiary 
proclamation.  "  People,^'  said  he,  "  behold  the  loyalty,  the 
honor,  the  religion  of  kings.  Remember  Henry  "III.  and  the 
Duke  de  G-uise :  at  the  same  table  as  his  enemy  did  Henry 
receive  the  sacrament,  and  swear  on  the  same  altaar  eternal 
friendship  ;  scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  temple  than  he  dia- 
tiibuted  poniards  to  his  followers,  summoned  the  dnke  te 
his  cabinet,  and  there  beheld  him  fall  pierced  with  wounds. 
Trust  then  to  the  oaths  of  princes !  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  Louis  XYL  laughed  at  his  oath,  and  enjoyed  before- 
hand the  alarm  his  ^ht  would  cause  you.  The  Austrian 
woman  has  seduced  La  Fayette  last  night.  Louis  XVI.,  dis- 
guised in  a  priest's  robe,  fled  with  the  dauphin,  his  wife,  his 
brother,  and  all  the  family.  He  now  laughs  at  the  folly  <^ 
the  Parisians,  and  ere  long  he  will  swim  in  their  blood.  Citi- 
zens, this  escape  has  been  long  prepared  by  the  traitors  of  the 
Kational  Assembly.   You  are  on  the  brink  oi  ruin ;  hasten,  te 
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provide  for  your  safety.  Instantly  choose  a  dictator;  let 
your  choice  fall  on  the  citizen,  who  has  up  to  the  present  dis- 
played nxost^zeal,  activity,  ajod  intelligence ;  and  do  all  he 
bids  you  do  to  strike  at  your  foes ;  this  is  the  time  to  lop  off 
the  heads  of  Bailly,  La  Fayette,  all  the  scoundrels  of  the  staff, 
all  the  traitors  of  the  Assembly,  A  tribune,  a  military  trib- 
une, or  you  are  lost  without  hope.  At  present  I  have  done 
all  that  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  save  you.  If  you  neg- 
lect this  last  piece  of  advice,  I  havfe  no  more  to  say  to  you, 
and  take  my  farewell  of  you  forever.  Louis. XVI.,  at  the 
head  of  his  satellites,  will  besiege  you  in  Paris,  and  the  friend 
of  the  people  will  have  a  burning  pile  {^fotur  ardent)  for  his 
tomb,  but  his  last  sigh  shall  be  for  his  coimtry,  for  liberty, 
and  for  you." 

XVIIL 

The  members  of  the  constitutional  party  felt  it  their  duty 
to  attend  the  sitting  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  2 2d,  in  order  to 
moderate  its  ardor.  Bamave,  Siey^s,  and  La  Fayette  also 
appeared  there,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation. 
Camille  Desmoulins  thus  relates  the  results  of  this  sitting : 

"  Whilst  the  National  Assembly  was  decreeing,  decreeing, 
decreeing,  tho  people  were  acting.  I  went  to  the  Jacobins, 
and  on  the  Quai  Voltaire  I  met  La  Fayette.  Barnave's 
words  had  begun  to  turn  the  current  of  popular,  opinion,  and 
some  voices  cried,  *  Vive  La  Fayette.*  He  had  reviewed  the 
battalions  on  the  quay.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  rally- 
ing round  a  chief,  I  yielded  to  the  impulse  that  drew  me 
towards  tha  white  horse.  -'  Monsieur  de  La  Fayette,*  said  I 
to  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  '^for  more  than  a  year  I 
have  constantly  spoken  ill  of  you,  this  is  the  moment  to  con- 
vict me  of  falsehood.  Prove  that  I  am  a  calumniator. 
Tender  me  exec'rable,  cover  me  with  infamy,  and  save  the 
state.*  I  spoke  with  the  utmost  warmth,  while  he  pressed 
my  hand.  *  I  have  always  recognized  you  as  a  good  citizen,' 
returned  he;  'you  will  see  that  you  have  been  deceived: 
our  common  oath  is  to  live  free,  or  to  die — ^all  goes  well — 
there's  but  one  fe€sling  amongst  the  National  Assembly — the 
common  danger  has  united  all  parties.'  *  But  why,*  I  in- 
quired, 'does  your  Assembly  affect  to  speak  of  the  parrying 
x>ff  (enl^ement)  of  the  king  in  all  its  decrees,  when  the  king 
himself  writes  that  he  esciaped  of  his  own  free  will  ?  what 
l>asenes9,  or  what  treason,  in  the  Assembly  to  employ  such 
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hngpage,  when  smromided  hj  three  millions  of  bayonets/ 
'  The  word  earning  of  ia  &  mistake  in  dictation,  that  the 
Assembly  will  correct/  replied  La  Fayette ;  then  he  added, 
'  This  conduct  of  the  Idng  is  infamous/  La  Fayette  repeated  * 
this  several  times,  and  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand.  I 
left  him,  reflecting  that  possibly  the  vast  fld  that  the  king's 
flight  opened  to  his  ambition,  might  bring  Tiim  back  Jto  the 
party  of  the  people.  I  arrived  at  the  Jacobins,  striving  to 
beheve  the  sincerity  of  his  demonstrations,  of  his  patriotism, 
and  friendship ;  and  to  persuade  myself  of  this,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  my  eflbrts,  escaped  by  a  thousand  recollections, 
and  a  thousand  issues/'  , 

When  Camille  Desmoulins  entered  Robespierre  was  in  the 
tribune :  the  immense  credit  that  this  young  orator's  perse- 
verance and  incorruptibility  had  gained  him  with  the  people, 
made  his  hearers  crowd  around  him. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  said  he,  "  who  term  this  event 
a  disaster ;  this  day  would  be  the  most  glorious  of  the  Revo- 
lution, did  you  but  know  how  to  turn  it  to  your  advantage. 
The  king  has  chosen  to  quit  his  post  at  the  moment  of  our 
most  deadly  perils,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Assem- 
bly  has  lost  its  credit ;  all  men's  minds  are  excited  by  the 
approaching  elections.  The  emigres  are  at  Coblentz.  The 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Sweden  are  at  Brussek ;  our  har- 
vests are  ripe  to  feed  their  troops ;  but  three  millions  of  men 
are  under  arms  in  France,  and  this  league  of  Europe  may 
easily  be  vanquished.  I  fear  neither  Leopold,  nor  the  king 
of  Sweden.  That  which  alone  terrifies  me,  seems  to  reassure 
all  others.  It  is  the  fact  that  since  this  morning  all  our 
enemies  aflect  to  use  the  same  language  as  ourselves.-  All 
men  are  -united,  and  in  appearance  wear  the  same  aspect. 
It  is  impossible  that  all  can  feel  the  same  joy  at  the  flight  of 
a  king  who  possessed  a  revenue  of  forty  millions  of  mncs, 
and  who  distributed  all  the  offices  of  state  amongst  his  ad- 
herents and  our  enemies ;  there  are  traitors,  then,  among  us ; 
there  is  a  secret  understanding  between  the  fugitive  king  and 
these  traitors  who  have  remained  at  Paris.  I^ead  the  king's 
manifesto,  and  the  whole  plot  will  be  there  unveiled.  The 
king,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Sweden,  d'Artois,  Conde,  all 
the  fugitives,  all  these  brigands,  are  about  to  march  agaipst 
us.  A  paternal  manifesto  will  appear,  in  which  the  king 
will  talk  of  his  love  of  peace,  and  even  of  liberty ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  traitors  in  the  capital  and  the  departments 
will  repre»ent  you,  on  their  part,  as  the  leaders  of  the  civil 
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war.    Thus  thift  Revolution  thII  be  stifled  in  the  emorfteifeit  <>f 
hypocritical  despotism  and  ihtimidated  moderalism. 

"  Look  ah'eady  at  the  Assembly :  in  twenty  decrees  the 
king's  flight  is  termed  carrying  off  by  force  {enlhvement). 
To  whom  does  it  intrust  the  ^ety  of  the  people?  To  a 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  under  the  inspection  of  a  diplomatic 
committee.  Who  is  the  minister  ?  A  traitor  whom  I  have 
unceasingly  denounced  to  you,  the  persecutor  of  the  patriot 
soldiers,  the  upholder  of  the  aristocrat  oflScers.  What  is 
the  committee  ?  A  committee  of  traitors,  composed  of  ali 
our  enemies  beneath  the  garb  of  patriots.  And  the  nrinister 
for  foreign  affairs,  who  is  he  ?  A  traitor,  a  Montmorin,  wh6' 
but  a  short  month  ago  declared  a  perfidious  xidoration  of  the 
constitution.  And  Delissart,  who  is  he?  A  traitor,  to 
whom  Necker  has  bequeathed  his  mantle  to  cover  his  plots 
and  conspiracies. 

"  Do  you  not  see  the  coalition  of  these  men  with  tke  king, 
apd  the  king  with  the  European  league  ?  That  will  crush 
us  1  In  an  instant  you  will  see  all  the  men  of  1Y89 — mayor, 
general,  ministers,  orators, — enter  this  room.  How  can  you 
escape  Antony?"  continued  he,  alluding  to  La  Fayette. 
*'  Antony  commands  the  legions  that  are  about  to  aVeng^ 
Caesar ;  and  Octavius,  Caesar  s  hephew,  commands  the  legions 
of  the  republic, 

"  How  can  the  republic  hop6  to  avoid  destructioto  ?  ;  We 
are  continually  told  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  ourselves; 
but  when  Antony  encamped  at  the  side  of  Lepidus,  and  all 
the  foes  to  freedom  were  united  to  those  who  termed  them- 
selves its  defenders,  nought  remained  for  Brutus  and  Caisfeius, 
save  to  die.  ' 

"  It  is  to  this  point  that  this  feigned  unanimity,  this  per- 
fidious reconciliation  of  patriots,  tends.  Yes,  this  is  the  fate 
prepared  for  you.  I  know  that  by  daring  to  unveil  thesd 
conspiracies  I  sharpen  a  thousand  daggers  against  my  own 
life.  I  know  the  fate  that  awaits  me;  but  if,  when  ahnost 
unknown  in  the  National  Assembly,  I,  amongst  the  eariiest 
apostles  of  liberty,  sacrificed  my  life  to  the  cause  of  truths 
of  humanity,  of  my  country;  to-day,  when  I  have  been  so, 
amply  repaid  for  this  sacrifice,  by  such  marks  of  universal 
goodwill,  consideration,  and  regard,  I  shall  look  at  death  as 
a  mercy,  if  it  prevents  my  witnessing  such  misfortunes.  I 
hiave  tried  the  Assembly,  1^  them  in  their  turn  try  me." 
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Thet«  words  so  mifully  combined,  and  calcnkted  to  fill 
eviery  breast  with  suspicion,  were  bailed  like  the  last  speech 
of  a  mlulyr  for  liberty.  All  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 
"  We  will  die  with  you,"  cried  Camille  Desmoulins,  extend- 
ing his  arms  towards  Robespierre,  as  though  he  would  fain 
embrace  him.  His  excitable  and  changeable  spirit  was  bom^ 
away  by  the  breath  of  each  new  enthusiastic  impulse.  He 
passed  from  the  arms  of  La  Fayette  into  those  of  Robespierre 
like  a  courtezan.  Eight  himdred  persons  rose  en  nui»se ; 
and  by  their  attitudes,  their  gestures,  their  spontaneous  and%. 
unanimous  inspiration,  offered  one  of  those  most  imposing 
tableaux,  that  prove  how  great  is  the  effect  of  oratory,  pas- 
sion^ and  circumstance  over  an  assembled  people.  After 
they  had  all  individually  sworn  to  defend  Robespierre's  life, 
they  were  informed  <rf  the  arrival  of  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Assembly  who  had  belonged  to  the  club  in 
'89,  and  who  in  this  perilous  state  of  Sieir  country,  had 
come  to  fraternize  with  the  Jacobins. 

"  Monaeur  le  President,"  cried  Danton,  *'  if  the  traitore 
renture  to  present  themselves,  I  undertake  solemnly  either 
that  my.he^  shidlfall  on  the  scaffold,  or  to  prove  that  their 
heads  fihould  roll  at  the  feet  of  the  nation  they  have  be- 
trayed." 

The  deputies  entered :  Danton,  recognizing  La  Fayette 
amongst  mem,  mounted  the  tribunal,  and  addressing  the 
general,  said : — *'  It  i^  my  turn  to  speak,  and  J  will  speak 
as  though.  I  were  writing  a  history  for  the  ui^e  of  fature  ages. 
How  do  you  dare,  M.  de  La  Fayette,  to  join  the  fronds  of 
the  constitution ;  you,  who  are  a  friend  and  partisan  of  the 
system  of  the  two  chambers  invented  by  the  priest  Sifiy^s,  a 
system  destructive  of  the  constitution  and  liberty  ?  Did  you 
not  yourself  tell  toe  that  the  project  oi  M.  Mounier  was  too 
execrable  for  any  one  to  venture  to  reproduce  it,  but  that  it 
was  possible  to  cause  an  equivalent  to  it  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Assembly  ?  I  dare  you  to  deny  this  fact — ^that  damns 
you.  How  comes  it  that  the  king  in  his  proclamation  uses 
the  same  language  as  yourself?  How  have  you  dared  to 
infringe  an  order  of  the  day  on  the  circulation  of  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  defenders  of  tiie  people,  whilst  you  grant  the 
protection  of  your  bayonefe  to  coWarcHy  writers,  the  destroy* 
crs  of  the  constitution  ?  Why  did  you  bring  back  prisoners. 
Mod  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg 
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St.  Antoine,  who  wished  to  destroy  the  last  stronghold  of 
tyranny  at  Vinc^nnes  ?  Why,  on  the  evening  of  this  expe- 
dition to  Vincennes,  did  you  protect  in  the  Tuileries  assas- 
sins armed  with  poniards  to  favor  the  king's  ^eape  ?  Ex- 
plain to  me  by  what  chance,  on  theL2ist  June,  the  Tuileries 
was  guarded  by  Hbe  coQipany  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Rue 
de  rOratoire,  that  you  had  pimished  on  the  18th  of  April 
for  having  opposed  the  king's  departure  ?  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves :  the  king's  flight  is  only  the  result  of  a  plot ; 
thete  has  been  a  secret  tmderstanding,  and  you,  M.  de  La 
Fayette,  who  lately  staked  your  head  for  the  king's  safety, 
^  do  you  by  appearing  in.  this  assembly  seek  your  own  con- 
demnation ?  The  people  must  have  vengeance ;  they  are 
wearied  of  being  thus  alternately  braved  or  deceived.  If 
my  voice  is  imheard  here,  if  our  weak  indulgence  for  the 
enemies  of  our  country  continually  endanger  it,  I  appeal  to 
posterity,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  judge  between  us," 

M.  de  La  Fayette,  thus  attacked,  made  no  reply  to  these 
strong  appeals ;  he  merely  said  that  he  had  come  to  join  the 
Assembly,  because  it  was  there  that  all  good  citizens  should 
hasten  in  perilous  times  ;  and  he  then  left  the  place.  The 
Assembly  having  issued  a  decree  next  day  calling  on  the 
general  to  appear  and  justify  himself,  he  wrote  that  he  would 
do  so  at  a  future  period ;  he  however  never  did  so.  But 
the  motions  of  Robespierre  and  Danton  did  not  in  the  least 
injure  his  influence  over  the  national  guard.  Danton  on 
that  day  displayed  the  greatest  audacity..  M.  de  La  Fayette 
had  the  proofs  of  the  orator's  venality  in  his  possession — ^he 
had  received  from  M.  de  Montmprin  100,000  francs.  Dan- 
ton knew  that  M.  de  La  Fayette  was  well  aware  of  this 
transaction;  but  he  also  knew  that  La  Fayette  could  not 
accuse  him  without  naming  M.  de  Montmorin,  and  without 
also  accusing  himself  of  participation  in  this  shameful  traffic, 
that  supplied  the  funds  of  the  civil  list.  This  double  secret 
kept  them  mutually  in  check,  and  obliged  the  orator  and 
general  to  maintain  a  degree  of  reserve  that  lessened  the 
fury  of  the  contest.  Lameth  replied  to  Danton,  and  spoke 
in  favor  of  concord.  The  violent  resolutions  proposed  by 
Robespierre  and  Danton  had  no  weight  that  day  at  the  Jaco- 
fbins'  Club.  The  peril  that  threatened  them  taught  the  peo- 
ple wisdom,  and  their  instinct  forbade  their  dividing  their 
force  before^  that  which  was  unknown.. 
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XX.  ^ 

The  same  evening  the  National  Assembly  discussed  and 
adopted  an  address  to  the  French  nation,  in  these  terms : — 

«  A  great  crime  has  been  committed.  The  king  and  his 
family  have  beep  carried  of,  (the  continuance  of  this  pre- 
tended enlevement  of  the  king  excited  loud  murmurs,)  but 
your  representatives  will  triumph  over  all  these  obstacles. 
France  wishes  to  be  free,  and  she  shall  be  ;  the  Revolution 
will  not  retrograde.  We  have  saved  the  law  by  resolving 
that  our  decrees  shall  be  the  law.  We  have  saved  the 
nation  by  sending  to  the  army  reinforcements  of  300,000 
men.  We  have  saved  public^  peace  by  placing  it  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  armed  citizens. 
In  this  position  we  await  our  enemies.  In  a  manifesto  dic- 
tated to  the  king  by  those  who  had  offered  violence  to  his 
affection  for  his  people,  you  are  accused — the  constitution  is 
accused — ^the  law  of  impimity  of  the  6th  of  October  is  ac- 
cused. The  nation  is  more  just,  for  she  does  not  accuse  the 
king  of  the  crimes  of  his  ancestors.     (Applause.) 

"  But  the  king  ^wore  on  the  14th  of  Jidy  to  protect  this 
constitution ;  he  has  therefore  consented  to  perjure  himself. 
The  changes  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  are 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  aoiduant  factious.  A  few  factious  ? 
that  is  not  sufficient;  we  are  26,000;000  of  factious.  (Loud 
applause.)  We  have  re-constructed  the  power,  we  have 
preserved  the  monarchy,  because  we  believe  it  useful  to 
France.  We  have  doubtless  refoitoed  it,  but  it  was  to  save 
it  from  its  abuses  and  its  excesses ;  we  have  granted  a  yearly 
sum  of  60,000,000  of  francs  to  maintain  the  legitimate  ^plen-^ 
dor  of  the  throne.  We  have  reserved  to  ourselves  the 
right  of  declaring  war,  b^ause  we  would  not  that  the  blood 
of  the  people  should  belong  to  the  ministers.  Frenchmen ! 
all  is  organized,  every  man  is  at  his  pos|b.  The  Assembly 
watches  over  all.  You  have  nought  to  fear  save  from  your- 
selves, should  your  just  emotion  lead  you  to  commit  any 
violence  or  disorders.  ^  The  people  who  seek  to  be  free  should 
remain  unmoved  in  great  crises. 

"  Behold  Paris,  and  imitate  the  example  of  the  capital. 
All  goes  oi^as  usual ;  the  tyrants  will  be  deceived.  Before 
they  can  b^nd  France  beneath  their  yoke,  the  whole  nation 
must  be  annihilated.  Should  despotism  venture  to  attempt 
it,  it  will  be  vanquished  ;  or  even  though  it  tiiumph,  it  will 
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triumph  over  nouglit  save  ruias !"    (Loud  and  unanimoas 
applause  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  address.) 

The  sitting  which  had  been  suspended  during  an  hour, 
re-opened  at  half-past  nine.  Much  agitation  prevailed  in 
the  chamber,  and  the  words  JSe  is  arrested  !  JBkia  arrested  ! 
ran  along  the  benches,  and  from  the  benches  to  the  tribune. 
The  presjident  announced  that  he  had  just  received  a  packet 
containing  several  letters  which  he  wquld  read  ;  at  the  same 
time  recommending  them  to  abstain  from  any  marks  of  ap- 
probati<m  or  disapprobation.  He  then  opened  the  packet 
amidst  a  profound  silence,  and  read  the  letters  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  at  Yarennes  and  of  St.  Menehould  brought 
by  M.  Mangin,  surgeon,  at  Varennes.  The  Assembly  then 
nominated  three  commissioners  out  of  the  members  to  bring 
the  king  back  to  Paris.  These  three  commissioners  were 
Bamave,  Petion,  and-  Latour-Maubourg,  and  they  instantly 
stalled  off  to  fid^  their  mission.  Let  us  now  for  a  brief 
space  leave  Paris  a  prey  to  all  the  different  emotions  of  sur- 
prise, joy,  and  indignation  excited  by  the  flight  and  arreat 
of  the  king. 

XXL 

The  night  at  Varennes  had  been  passed  by  the  kii^,  the 
queen,  and  the  people  in  alternate  feelings  of  hope  and  terror. 
Whilst  the  children,  fatigued  with  a  long  day's  journey,  and 
th«  heat  of  the  weather,  slept  soundly,  the  king  and  queen, 
guarded  by  the  n^unicipal  guards  of  Varennes,  discussed,  in 
a  low  voice,  the  danger  of  their  position,  their  pioi|s  sister^ 
Madame 'Elizabeth,  prayed  by  their  side ;  her  kingdom  was, 
indeed,  "in  heaven."  Nothing  h^d  induced  her  to  remain 
at  the  court,  from  which  she  was  estranged,  alike  by  her 
piety  and  her  renouncement  of  fdl  woridly  pleasure,  but  her 
affection  for  her  brother,  and  she  had  shared  only  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  the  thrcMHe. 

The  prisoners  were  fw;  from  despairing  yet ;  they  had  no 
doubt  that  M.  de  Bouill<S,  warned  by  one  of  the  officers  whom 
he  had  stationed  on  the  road,  would  march  all  night  to  their 
assistance ;  and  they  attributed  his  delay  to  the  necessity  of 
collecting  a  sufficient  force  to  overpower  the  numerous  troops 
(^  national  guards  whom  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  had  sum- 
moned to  Yarennes.  But  at  each  instant  they  expected  to 
see  him  appear,  and  the  least  movement  of  Uie  populace, 
the  slightest  clash  of  aims  in  the  streets,  seemed  to  announce 
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tie9  of  Yarennes  to  receive  tfa&  orderd  of  the  Assembly,  only 
kft  at  three  o'clock  in  the  ddoniiiig^  He  could  not  reach 
Paris  in  less  than  twenty  hours,  and  would  require  as  much 
more  for  his  return;  and  the  Assembly  would  require,  at 
least  three  or  four  hours  more  to  defiberate ;  thus  M.  de 
Bouille  must  haVte  forty-eight  hours'  start  of  any  orders  from 
Paris. 

MoreoTer,  in  what  state  would  Paris  be  ?  what  would  have 
happened  there  at  the  unexpected  announcement  of  thf 
loin's  departure  ?  Had  not  terror  4>r  repentance  taken  pos- 
session of  every  mind ;  wouid  not  anarchy  have  destroyed 
the  feeble  barriers  that  an  anarchical  assembly  might  have 
opposed  to  it  ?  Would  not  the  ciy  of  treason  have  been  the 
first  sigrnal  of  jilarm  ?  La  Fayette  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
as  a  traitor,  and  the  natiomd  guard  disbanded  ?  Would  not 
the  weU  intentioned  and  loyal  citizens  have  again  obtained 
the  mastery  over  the  factious  and  turbulent  in  the  confusion 
and  terror  that  would  prevail  ?  Who  would  give  orders  ? 
who  would  execute  them  ? 

The  nation  trembling,  and  in  disorder,  would  fall  perhaps 
at  the  feet  of  ita  king.  Such  were  the  chimeras,  the  last 
fond  hopes  of  this  unfortunate  family,  and  on  which  they 
sustained  their  courage,  during  this  fatal  night,  in  the  small 
and  suffocating  room  into. which  they  were  fdl  crowded. 

The  king  h»l  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  several 
officers :  M.  de  Guoguelas,  M.  de  Damas,  M.  de  Choiseul 
had  seen  him.  The  procureur  syndic,  and  the  municipal 
officers  of  Yarennes,  showed  both  respect  and  pity  for  their 
king  even  in  the  execution  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
duty.  The  people  do  not  pass  at  once  from  respect  to  out- 
rage. There  is  a  moment  of  indecision  in  every  sacrilegious 
act,  in  which  they  seem  yet  to  reverence  that  which  they  are 
about  to  destroy.  The  authorities  of  Yarennes  and  M. 
Sausse,  although  believing  they  were  the  saviours  of  the 
nation,  were  yet  far  from  wishmg  to  offen4  the  king,  and 
guarded  him  as  much  as  their  sovereign  as  their  captive. 
This  did  not  escape  the  king's  notice ;  he  flattered  himself 
that  at  the  .first,  demand  made  by  M.  de  Bouille,  respect 
would  prevail  over  patriotism,  and  that  he  would  be  set  at 
hberty,  and  he  expressed  this  belief  to  his  officers. 

One  of  them,  M.  Derlons,  who  commanded  the  squadron 
of  hussars  stationed  at  -Dun,  between  Yarennes  and  Stenay^ 
had  been  informed  of  the  king's  arrest  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
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morning  by  the  commander  of  the  detachment  at  Yarennes : 
liaving  escaped  this  town,  M.  De^lons,  without  awaiting  any 
orders  from  the  general,  and  anticipating  them,  he  ordered 
his  hiissars  to  mount,  and  galloped  to  Yarennes,  determined 
to  rescue  the  king  by  force.  On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of 
that  town,  he  found  them  barricaded  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  national  guards,  who  refused  to  allow  the 
hussars  to  enter  the  town.  M.  Derlons  dismounted,  and 
leaving  his  men  outside,  demanded  to  see  the  king,  which 
was  consented  to.  His  aim  was  to  inform  the  king  that  M. 
de  Bouille  was  about  to  march  thither  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  AUemand  regiment,  and  also  to  assure  himself,  if  it  was 
impossible  for  his  squadron  to  force  the  obstacles,  to  break 
down  the  barricades  in  the  upper  town,  and  carry  off  the 
king.  The  barricades  appeared  to  him  impregnable  to  cav- 
alry, he  therefore  gained  admittance  to  the  king,  and  asked 
him  what  were  his  orders.  "  Tell  M.  de  Bouille,"  returned 
the  king,  'Hhat  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  can  give  no  orders.  I 
much  fear  he  can  do  no  more  for  me,  but  I  pray  him  to  do  all 
he  can."  M.  Derlons,  who  was  an  Alsatian,  and  spoke  G^- 
man,  wished  to  say  a  few  words  iu  that  language  to  the 
queen,  in  order  that  no  person  present  might  understand 
what  passed.  "  Speak  French,  sir,"  said  the  queen,  "  we 
are  overheard."  .  M.  Derlons  said  no  more,  but  withdrew  in 
despair ;  but  he  remained  with  his  troops  at  the  gates  of 
Yarennes,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  superior  forces  of  M. 
de  Bouille. 

xxii. 

The  aide-de-camp  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  M.  Romeiif,  dis- 
patched by  that  general,  and  bearer  of  the  order  of  the 
Assembly,  arrived  at  Yarennes  at  half*past  seven.  The 
queen,  who  knew  him  personally,  reproached  him  in  the 
most  pathetic  manner  with  the  odious  mission  with  which 
his  general  had  charged  him.  M.  Romeuf  sought  in  vain 
to  calm  her  indignation,  by  every  mark  of  respect  and  devo- 
tion compatible  with  the  rigoi:  of  his  orders.  The  queen 
then  changing  from  invectives  to  tears,  gave  a  free  vent  to 
her  grief.  M.  Bomeuf  having  Md  the  order  of  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  Dauphin's  bed,  the  queen  seized  the  paper,  threw 
it  on  the  ground,  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet,  exclaiming 
that  such  a  paper  would  sully  her  son's  bed.  "  In  the  name 
of  your  safety,  oi  your  glory,  madam,^'  said  the  young  officer. 
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master  your  grief ;  would  you  suffer  any  one  but  myself  to 
witness  such  a  fit  of  despair  ?" 

The  preparations  for  their  departure  were  hastened, 
through  fear,  lest  the  troops  of  M.  de  Bouill^  might  march 
on  the  to^,  or  cut  them  off.  The  king  used  every  means 
in  his  power  to  delay  them,  for  each  minute  gained  gave 
them  a  fresh  hope  of  safety,  and  disputed  them  one  by  one. 
At  the  moment  they  were  entering  the  carriage,  one  of  the 
queen's  women  feigned  a  sudden  and  alarming  illness.  The 
queen  refused  to  start  without  her,  and  only  yielded  at  last 
to  threats  of  force,  and  the  shduts  of  the  impatient  populace. 
She  would  suffer  no  one  to  touch  her  son,  but  carried  him 
herself  to  the  carriage ;  and  the  royal  cortege,  escorted  by 
three  or  four  thoiisand  national  guards,  mov^  slowly  to- 
wards Paris. 

XXIII, 

What  was  M.  de  Bouille  doing  during  this  long  and  ago- 
nizing night  the  king  passed  at  Varennes !  ,  He  had,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  passed  the  night  at  the  gates  of  Dun,  two 
leagues  from  Varennes,  awaiting  the  couriers  who  were  to 
inform  him  of  the  king^s  approach.  At  four  in  the  morning, 
fearing  to  be  discovered,  and  having  seen  no  one,  he  regained 
Stenay,  in  order  to  be  nearer  his  troops,  in  case  any  acci- 
dent had  happened  to  the  king.  At  half-past  four  -he  was 
at  the  gates  of  Stenay,  when  the  two  officers  whom  he  had 
left  there  the  previous  evening,  and  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  squadron  that  had  al»ndoned  him,  arrived  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  king  had  been  arrested  since  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  Stupefied  and  astonished  at  being  informed 
so  late,  he  instantly  ordered  the  roy'al  Allemand  regiment, 
which  was  at  Stenay,  to  mount  aiid  follow  him.  The  colonel 
of  this  regiment  had  received  the  previous  evening  orders  to 
keep  the  horses  saddled.  This  order  had  not  been  executed, 
and  the  regiment  lost  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  spite  of 
the  repeated  messages  of  M.  de  Bouille,  who  sent  his  own 
son  to  the  barrack.  The  general  was  powerless  without 
this  regiment,  and  no  sooner  were  they  outside  the  town  than 
M.  de  Bouille  endeavored  to  ascertain  its  disposition  towards 
the  king.  "  Your  king,"  said  he  "  who  was  hastening  hither 
to  dweU  amount  you,  has  been  stopped  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Varennes, 'Within  a  few  leagues.  Will  you  let  him  remain 
a  prisoner/  exposed  to  every  insult  at  the  hands  of  the  na- 
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iioiuil  guards?  H«re  are  kis  orders:  he  awaits  yott;  h% 
counts  every  moment.  Let  us  march  to  Varennes.  Let  us 
hasten  to  deHver  him,  and  restore  hun  to  the  nation  and 
liberty." 

Loud  acclamations  fdlowed  this  speech.  M.  de  Bouilld 
distributed  500  or  600  louis  amongst  the  soldiers>  and  the 
regiment  marched  forward. 

Stenay  is  at  least  ziine  leagues  from  Yarennes,  and  the 
road  very  hilly  and  bad.  M.  de  Bouill6,  howerer,  used  all 
possible  dispatch,  and  at  a  httle  distance  from  Varennes  he 
met  the  advanced  guard  of  the  regiment^  haltied  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  Bttle  wood,  defended  by  a  body  of  the  national 
guard.  M..  de  Bouill6  ordered  them  to  charge,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  arrived  at  Varennes  at  a 
quarter  to  nine,  closely  followed  by  the  regiment.  Whilst 
rieconnoitering  the  town,  previous  to  an  attack,  he  observed 
a  troop  of  hussars,  who  appeared  also  to  watch  the  town. 
It  was  the  squadron  from  Dun,  commanded  by  M.  Derlons, 
who  had  passed  the  night  here,  awaiting  reinforcements. 
M.  Derlons  hastened  to  inform  the  general  that  the  king  had 
left  the  town  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half ;  he  added,  the 
bridge  was  broken,  the  streets  barricaded  ;  that  the  hussars 
of  Clermont  and  Varennes  had  fraternized  with  the  people, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  detachments,  MM.  de  Choiseul, 
de  Damas,'and  de  Guoguelas,  were  prisoners.  M.  de  Bou^ 
ille,  baffled,  hvA  not  discouraged,  resolved  to  follow  the  king, 
and  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  national  guard.  He 
dispatched  officers  to  find  a  ford  by  which  they  could  pass 
the  river ;  but,  unfortunately,  although  one  existed,  they 
were  unable  to  find  it. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  learnt  that  the  garrisons,  of  Metz 
and  Verdun  were  advancii^  with  a  train  of  artillery  to  the 
aid  of  the  people.  The  coimtry  was  swarming  with  troops 
and  national  guards.  The  troops  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  hesitation ;  the  horses  fatigued  by  nine  leagues  over  a 
bad  road,  could  not  sustain  the  speed  necessary  to  overtake 
the  king  at  Sainte  Menehould.  All  enei^  deserted  them 
with  hope.  The  regiment  turned  round,  and  M.'  de  Bouill^ 
led  them  back  in  silence  to  Stenay ;  thence,  followed  only  by 
a  few  of  the  officers  most  implicated,  he  gained  Luxembcmrg, 
and  passed  the  frontier  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  and  will- 
ing for  death  more  than  he  shuimed  the  punishment. 


XKSY. 

The  royal  carria^es^  however,  rolled  rapidly  along  the  road 
to  Chal<ms,  atteuded  by  the  national  guard,  who  relieved 
each  other  in  order  to  escort  th^n  on ;  the  whole  population 
lined  the  road  on  either  side,  to  gaze  upon  a  king  brought 
back  in  triumph  by  the  nation  that  believed  itself  betrayed. 
The  pikes  and  bayonets  of  the  national  guards  could  scarcely 
force  them. a  passage  through  this  dense  throng,  that  at  each 
instant  grew  nu>re  and  more  numerous^  and  who  were  never 
weary  of  uttering  (^es  of  derision  and  menace,  ^uM^ompanied 
by  the  most  furious  gestures. 

The  carriages  pursued  their  journey  amidst  a  torrent  of 
fkbuse,  and  the  damcHr  of  the  people  recommenced  at.  every 
turn  of  the  wheel.  It  was  a  Calvary  of  sixty  leagues^  every 
step  of  which  was  a  torture^  One  gentleman,  M.  de  Dam- 
pierre,  an  old  man,  accustomed  all  his  hfe  to  venerate  the 
lung,  having  advanced  towards  the  carriage  to  show  some 
marks  of  respectful  compassion  to  his  master,  was  instantly 
massacred  befc»'e  their  eyes,  and  the  royal  family  narrowly 
esc^ed  passing  over  his  bleeding  corpse.  Fidehty  was  the 
only  unpardonable  crime  amongst  this  band  of  savages. 
The  king  and  queen,  who  had  already  made  the  sacrifice  of 
their  lives,  had  summoned  aU  their  dignity  and  courage,  in 
order  to  die  worthily.  Passive  comrage  was  Louis  XYL's 
virtue,  as.  though  Heav^i,  who  destined  him  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom, had  gifted  him  with  heroic  endurance,  that  cannot 
resist,  but  can  die.  The  queen  found  in  her  blood  and  her 
pride  sufficient  hatred  for  the  people,  to  return  with  inward 
scorn  the  insults  with  which  they  profaned  her.  Madame 
Elizabeth  prayed  mentally  for  divine  assistance ;  and  the 
two  children  wond^ed  at  the  hatred  of  the  people  they  had 
been  taught  to  love,  and  whom  they  now  saw  only  a  prey  to 
the  most  vicdent  fury.  The  august  family  would  never  have 
reached  Paris  alive,  had  uot  the  commissioners  of  the  As- 
sembly, who  by  their  presence  overawed  the  people,  arrived 
in  time  to  subdue  and  control  this  growing  sedition. 

The  commissioners  met  the  carriages  between  Ddrmans 
and  Epemay,  and  read  to  the  king  and  people  the  order  of 
the  j^embly,  giving  them  the  absolute  command  of  the 
troops  and  national  guards  along  the  line ; ,  and  which  en- 
joined them  to  watch  not  only  over  the  king's  security,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  royalty,  represented  in 
his  person.   Bamave  and  Petiou  hastened  to  enter  the  king's 
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carriage,  to  share  his  danger,  and  shield  him  with  their 
bodies.  They  succeeded  in  preserving  him  from  death,  but 
not  from  outrage.  The  fury  of  the  people,  kept  aloof  from 
the  carriages,  found  vent  farther  off ;  and  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  feeling  the  least  sympathy  were  brutally  ill-treated. 

An  ecclesiastic  having  approaphed  the  berlin,  and  exhib- 
ited some  traces  of  respect  and  sorrow  on  his  features,  was 
seized  by  th&  people,  thrown  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  being  massacred  before  the  queen's  eyes, 
when  Bamave,  with  a  noble  impulse,  leant  out  of  the  car- 
riage. "  Frenchmen,"  exclaimed  he,  "  will  you,  a  nation  of 
brave  men,  become  a  people  of  murderers  ?"  Madame  Eliza- 
beth, struck  with  admiration  at  his  courageous  interference, 
and  fearing  lest  he  might  spring  out,  and  be  in  his  turn  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  people,  held  him  by  his  coat  whilst  he  ad- 
dressed the  mob.  From  this  moment  the  pious  princess,  the 
queen,  and  the  king  himself  conceived  a  secret  esteem  for 
Bamave.  A  generous  heart  amidst  so  many  cruel  ones,  in* 
spired  them  with  a  species  of  confidence  in  the  yoimg  depute. 
They  had  known  hipa  only  as  a  leader  of  faction,  and  by  his 
voice  heard  amidst  all  their  misfortunes  ;  and  they  were 
astonished  to  find  a  respectful  protector  in  the  man  whom 
they  had  hitherto  looked  upon  as  an  insolent  foe. 

Bamave's  features  were  marked,  yet  attractive  and  open ; 
his  manners  polished,  his  language  elegant;  his  bearing  sad- 
dened by  the  aspect  of  so  much  beauty,  so  much  majesty, 
and  so  great  a  reverse  of  fortune.  The  king  in  the  intervals 
of  calm  and  silence  frequently  spoke  to  him,  and  discoursed 
of  the  events  of  the  day.  Bamave  replied,  with  the  tone  of 
a  man  devoted  to  liberty,  but  faithful  still  to  the  throne ;  and 
who  in  his  plans  of  regeneration,  never  separated  the  nation 
from  the  throne.  Full  of  attention  to  the  queen,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  the  royal  children,  he  strove  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  hide  from  them  the  perils  and  hupailiations 
of  the  joumey.  Constrained,  no  doubt,  by  the  presence  of 
his  rough  colleague,  Petion,  if  he  did  not  openly  avpw  the 
feeling  of  pity,  admiration,  and  respect  which  had  con- 
quered him  during  the  joumey,  he  showed  it  in  his  actions, 
and  a  tacit  treaty  was  concluded  by  looks.  The  royal  family 
felt  that  amidst  this  wrfeck  of  all  their  hopes  they  had  yet 
gained  Bamave.  All  his  subsequent  conduct  justified  the 
confidence  of  the  queen.  Audacious,  when  opposed  to 
tyranny,  he  was  powerless  against  weakness,  beauty,  and 
misfortune  [   and  this  lost  him  his  life,  but  rendered  his 
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memory  glorious.  Until  then  he  had  been  only  eloquent ; 
he  now  showed  that  he  possessed  sensibility.  Petion,  on  the 
contrary,  remained  cold  as  a  sectarian,  and  rude  as  &  par- 
venu; he  affected  a  brusque  familiarity  with  the  royal  family, 
eating  in  the  queen's  presence;  and  throwing  the  rind  of  fruit 
out  of  the  window,  at  the  lisk  of  striking  the  king's  face. 
When  Madame  Elizabeth  poured  him  out'scane  wine,  he 
raised  his  ^lass  without  thanking  her  to  show  that  he  had 
enough.  Louis  XVI.  having  asked  him  if  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  system  of  the  two  chambers,  or  for  the  repubUc — "  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  a  republic,"  returned  P6tion,  "if  I 
thought  my  country  sufficiently  ripe  for  this  form  of  govern- 
ment." The  king,  ofifended,  made  no  reply,  and  did  not  once 
speak  until  they  arrived  at  Paris. 

The  commissioners  had  written  from  Dormans  to  the  As- 
sembly, to  inform  them  what  road  the  king  would  take,  and 
at  what  day  and  hour  he  would  arrive.  The  approach  to 
Paris  offi^ed  increasing  danger,  owing  to  the  numbers  and 
fury  of  the  populace  through  which  the  king;  had  to  pass. 
The  Assembly  redoubled  its  energy  and  precaution  to  assure 
the  inviolability  of  the  king's  person.  The  people,  too,  re- 
covered the  sentiment  of  their  own  dignity  before  this  great 
success  fate  granted  them :  they  would  not  dishonor  their 
own  triumph.  Thousands  of  placards  were  stuck  on  the 
walls — "  Whoever  applauds  the  king  shall  he  beaten;  who- 
ever insults  him  shall  he  hung^^  The  king  had  slept  at 
Meaux,  and  the  commissioners  advised  the  Assembly  to  sit 
permanently,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  unforesieen 
event  that  might  take  place  on  the  kmg's  arrival  at  Paris ; 
and  the  Assembly,  consequently,  did  not  dissolve.  The  hero 
of  the  day,  the  author  or  the  king's  arrest,  Drouet,  son  of 
the  postmaster  of  Sainte  Menehould,  appealed  before  it,  and 
gave  the  following  evidence  :  —  "I  have  served  in  Conde's 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  nay  comrade,  ^uillaume,  in  the 
Queen's  dragoons.  The  21st  of  June,  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, two  carriages  and  eleven  horses  arrived  at  Sainte  Mene- 
hould,  and  I  recognized  the  king  and  queen ;  but,  fearful  of 
being  deceived,  I  resolved  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  by 
arriving  at  Varennes,  by  a  bye-road,  before  the  cstrriages. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  quite  dark,  when  I  reached  Va- 
rennes ;  the  carriages  arrived  also,  and  were  delayed  by  a 
dispute  betweeStt  the  couriers  and  the  postilions,  who  refused 
to  go  any  further!  I  said  to  my  comrade,  *  Guillaume,  are 
you  a  good  patriot  ?'    '  Do  not  doubt  it,'  replied  he.    *  Well, 
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tben,  the  king  is  here ;  let  ub  Air^t  him.'  We  overtipiied  a 
cart,  filled  with  goods,  under  the  arch  of  the  bridgje ;  and 
when  the  carriage  arrived,  demanded  their  passports.  *  We 
are  in  a  hurry,  gentlemen/  said  the  queen.  However,  we 
insisted,  and  made  them  alight  at  the  house  of  the  procureur 
of  the  district ;  then,  of  his  Qwn  accord,  Loui3  XVL  said  to 
us,  *  BehQld  your  king — ^ypur.  queen — ^and  my  children  ! 
Treat  us  with  that  respect  that  Frenchmen  have  s^ways 
shown  to  their  king.*  We,  however,  detained  him ;  the  na- 
tional guards  hastened  to  the  town,  and  the  hussars  espoused 
our  cause;  and  after  having  done  our  duty,  we  returned 
home,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  oiir  fellow-citizens,  and  to- 
day come  to  offer  the  liomage  of  our  services  to  the  National 
Assembly." 

Drouet  and  QuiUaume  wor^  loudly  applauded  aft^  this 
speech. 

The  Assembly  then  decreed  that  immediately  after  the  ar- 
,  rival  of  Louis  SIV I.  at  the  Tuileries,  a  guard  should  be  giv0ii 
him,  imder  the^rders  of  La  Fayette,  who  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  his  security.  Malou&t  was  the  only  one  who  venture^ 
to  remonstrate  against  this  captivity.  "  It  at  pnce  destroyed 
inviolability  and  the  constituti^m ;  the  legislative  and  ^^xecu- 
tive  ppwers  are  now  unite^.-'  Atexandre  Lameth  oppo^d 
Malouet's  motion,  and  declarefl  that  it  was  the  duly  of  th^ 
Assembly  to  assume  and  retain,  until  the  completion  of  the 
constitution,  a  dictatorship,  forced  up^n  it  by  the  jslAte  of  aif- 
fyars,  but  that  the  monarchy  bejj^  theform  of  gov^rnm^t 
necessary  to  the  concentration  pf  the  forces  of  so  great  a  usr 
tion,  the  Assembly  would  immediately  afterwards  rf^ume  §k 
-division,  of  .powers,  and  return  to  the  f<>m^  oi  a  monari^y. 

^        XXV. 

At  this  mommit  the  captive  kii^g  entered  Paris.  It  was  on 
the  25th  of  June,  at  seven  o'clock  iu  the  evening.  From 
Meauz  to  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  thecifowd  thickened  in  jsvery 
place  as  the  king  passed.  The  passions  of  the  city,  the  As- 
tsembly,  the  press,  and  the  clubs  wodsed  more  intensely,  and 
even  closer  in  this  population  of  the  environs  pi  Paris.  These 
passions,  written  on  every  countenance,  were  repressed  by 
their  very  violence.  Indignatipn  and  contempt  controlled 
their  rage.  Insult  escaped  th^n  qn^y  in  under  tones ;  the 
populace  was.siniat^r,  aod  not  furipi^.  Thp^os^^  ^ighaoofi 
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d&rted  d«atb  into  th^  windows  of  Ae  tamageA,  bnf  aoi  oii6 

toi^ue  uttered  a  threat. 

This  calmness  of  hatred  did  not  esospe  the  king ;  the  day 
was  burning  hot.  A  soorcfaing  siuiy  reflected  bjthe  pavement 
and  the  bayonets^  was  almost  snfibcating  in  the  berlin,  wheore 
ten  persons  were  squeesed  together;  Vdumes  of  dust  raised 
by  t^e  trampling  of  two  or  three  .hnndred  thorusand  specta* 
tors,  was  the-  only  reil  which  from  time  to  time  cor^red  the 
humiliation  of  the  king  and  qaeea  from  the  trinmph  of  the 
people.  The  sweat  of  the  horses,  the  feverish  breath  of  this 
multitude  compact  and  excited,  made  the  atmosphere  dense^ 
and  fetid.  The  trayeEers  panted  for  breathy  the  fordaieads 
of  the  two  eh^ren  were  bathed  in  perspiration.  The  queen^ 
trembhng  £or  them,  let  down  one  of  the  windows  of  the  car- 
rii^e  quickly,  and  addressing  the  erowd  in  m  appeal  tothdr 
ecmipassion,  **&eef  gentlemen/'  she  exdaimed,  ''in  what  a. 
state  my  poor  children  are— -one  is  ohddng  i"  *'  We  wiH  choke 
you  in  another  fashion,"  replied  th«8^  ferboious  men  in  an 
tmder  tone. 

From  time  to  time  violent  attempts  <^  the  mob  broke 
through  the  Hne,  pushed  aside  the  horses,  and  men  reaehiug 
the  doors  mounted  on  the  steps.  Merciless  ruffians,  looking 
in  silence  on  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin,  seemed 
eakulating  on  final  crimes,  and  feeding  on  the  degradation 
of  royedty.  Bodies  of  ffendartHone  moored  order  from  time 
to  tisme.  The  proeession  reramied  its  way  in  the  midst  of  the 
clashing  cf  sal^'es,  and  the  <»ies  of  mien  trampled  under  the 
hors^'  boo&.  La  Fayette,  who  feared  attempts  and  sur* 
prkes  k  the  streets  of  Paiis^  desired  General  Bamas^  the 
commandant  of  the. escort,  not  to  traverse  the  city.  He 
placed  troops  in  deep  fines  om  the  fooolevard  horn  the  barrier 
De  TEtoiie  to  the  Tufleries.  The  national  guard  bordered 
this  line.  The  dwiss  guards  were  also  drawn  ilp,  but  their 
flags.  t»»  longer  lowered  b^ore  their  master..  Ko  notary 
honof  was  paid  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  army.  The  national 
goards>  resting  on  their  cirms,  did  not  salirte  them,  but  saw 
the  cofti^  pass  by  in  an  attitude  of  force,  indifiiere&ce^  and 
contempt. 

XXVI. 

The  carriages  entered  in  the  garden  of  theTuileries  by  the 
turning  bridge.  La  Fayette,  on  horaeback  at  thd  head  o^  his 
ataff,  had  gone  to  meet  the  procession,  lo^d  now  headed  it. 
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During  his  absence  an  immense  crowd  had  filled  the  garden, 
the  terraces,  and  obstructed  the  gate  of  the  chateau.  The 
escort  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  its  way  through 
this  tumultuous  mass.  They  nmde  every  man  keep  his  Imt 
on.  M.  de  ^uillermy,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  alone  re- 
mained uncovered,  in  spite  of  the  threats  and  insults  which 
this  mark  oi  respect  brought  down  upon  him.  It  was  then 
that  the  queen,  perceiving  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  fearing  for 
her  faithful  body-guard  sitting  in  the  carriage,  and  threatened 
by  the  people,  exclaimed,  **  Monsieur  de  La  Fayette,  save  the 
gardes  du  corps" 

The  royal  family  descended  from  the  carriage  at  the  end 
of  the  terrace.  La  Fayette  received  them  from  the  hands  of 
Bamave  and  P6tion.  The  children  were  carried  in  the  arms 
of  the  national  guard.  One  of  the  members  of  the  left  side 
of  the  AssemUy,  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles,  approached  the 
queen  with  eagerness,  and  offered  his  arm.  The  queen  in* 
dignantly  rejected  it,  and  cast  a  look  of  contempt  at  the  offer 
of  protection  from  an  enemy,  then  perceiving  a  deputy  of 
the  right,  demanded  his  arm.  So  much  degradation  might 
depress^  but  could  not  overcome  her.  The  dignity  of  the 
empire  displayed  itself  unabated  in  the  gesture  and  the  heart 
of  the  woman. 

The  prolonged  clamors  of  the  crowd  at  the  entrance  of  the 
king  at  the  Tuiieries  announced  to  the  Assembly  its  triumph. 
The  excitement  suspended  the  sitting  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
A  deputy,  rushing'  into  the  meeting,  exclaimed  that  three 
gardes  du  corps  were  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  would 
rend  them  in  pieces.  Twenty  commissaires  went  out  at  the 
moment  to  rescue  them.  They  entered  some  minutes  after- 
wards. The  riot  had  be^i  appeased  by.  them.  They  stated 
that  they  had  seen  Petion  protecting  with  his  person  the  door 
of  the  king's  carriage.  Bamave  entered,  mounted  the  laib- 
une,  covered  as  he  was  with  the  dust  of  his  journey,  and  sud, 
"We  have  fulfOled  our  missiop  to  the  honor  of  France  and 
the  Assembly;  we  have  assured  the  public  tranquillity  and 
the  safety  of.  the  king.  The  king'has  declared  to  us  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  passing  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom. 
(Murmurs.)  We  advanced  rapidly  as  far  as  Meaux,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  M.  de  Bouille's  troops.  The  national 
guards  and  the  troops  have  done  their  duty.  The  king  is  at 
the  TuUeries.? 

Potion  added,  in  order  to  flatter  public  opinion,  that  when 
Ihe  carriage  stopped  some  persons  had  Attempted  to  lay 
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Itfmds  on  the  gfvtdn  du  corps  that  he  himself  had  heen  seized 
by  the  collar  and  dragged  from  his  place  by  the  carriage- 
door,  but  that  this  mov;ement  by  the  people  was  legal  in  its 
intention,^ and  had  no  other  object  than  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  which  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  accom- 
plices of  the  court*  It  was  decreed  that  information  should 
be  drawn  up  by  the  tribunal  of  the  arrondissement  of  the 
Tuileries  concerning  the  king's  flighty  and  that  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Assembly  should  receive  the  decla- 
rations c^  the  king  and  queen.  "  What  means  this  obsequious 
exception ?"  exclaimed  Robespierre.  "Do  you  fear  to  de- 
grade royalty  by  handing  over  the  king  and  queen  to  ordii^ary 
tribunals  ?  A  citizen,  a  citoyenne,  any  man,  any  dignity,  how 
elevated  soever,  can  never  be  degraded  by  the  law."  Buzot 
supported  this  opinion ;  Duport  opposed  it.  Respect  pre- 
ruled  over  outrage.  The  commissioners  named  were  Tron- 
chety  Dandr6,  ana  Duport. 

XXVII. 

Once  more  in  his  own  apartments,  Louis  XVI.  measured 
with  a  glance  the  depth  of  his  fall.  La  Fayette  presented 
himself  with  all  the  demeanor  of  regret  and  respect,  but 
with  the  reality  of  command.  "  Your  majesty,"  said  he  to 
the  king,  **  knows  my  attachment  for  your  royal  person,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  are  not  ignorant  that  if  you  separated 
yourself  from  the  cause  of  the  people,  I  should  side  with  the 
people."  "  That  is  true,"  replied  the  king.  "  You  follow 
your  principles — ^this  is  a  party  matter,  and  I  tell  you  frankly, 
that  until  lately  I  had  believed  you  had  surt-ounded  me  by 
a  turbulent  faction  of  persons  of  your  own  way  of  thinking 
in  order  to  mislead  me,  but  that  yours  was  not  the  real  opin- 
ion of  France.  I  have,  learnt  during  my  journey  that  I  wa» 
deceived,  and  that  this  was.  the  general  wish."  "  Has  your 
majesty  any  orders  to  give  me  ?"  replied  La  Fayette.  "  It 
seems  to  me,"  retorted  the  king  wi^  a  smile,  **  that  I  am 
more  at  your  orders  than  you  are  at  mine." 

The  queen  allowed  the  bitterness  of  her  ill-restrained  re- 
sentment to  display  itself.  She  wished  to  force  on  M.  de  La 
Fayette  the  keys  of  her  caskets,  which  were  in  the  carriages : 
he  refused.  She  insisted  ;  and  when  he  was  firm  in  bis  re- 
fusal, she  placed  them  in  his  hat  with  her  own  hands.  **  Your 
majesty  Will  have  the  goodness  to  take  them  back,"  said  M> 
de  La  Fayette,  "  for  I  shall  not  touch  them."    "  Well,  then," 
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ttBswered  Ibe  queen,  "  I  shall  find  peraoMlees  delieftte  ib«il 
jou."     The  king  entered  his  doset,  wrote  Beveral  leHera,  aiid 

fave  tbem  to  a  footman,  who  pnseated  them  to  M.  de  La 
ayette  for  inspection.  The  general  appeared  indignant  that 
he  shonld  be  deemed  capable  df  suck  an  unworthy  office  as 
acting  the  spy  over  the  king's  acts  ;  he  was  desirous  that  the 
thraldom  of  the  monarch  should  at  least  preserve  the  out« 
ward  appearance  of  liberty. 

The  service  of  the  chateau  went  on  as  usual;  but  La 
Fayette  gave  the  pass-word  without  first  receiving  it  from 
the  Mng.  The  iron  gates  of  the  courts  aod  gardens  wer^ 
locked.  The  royal  family  submitted,  to  La  Fayette  the  list 
of  persons  whom  they  desired  to  receive.  Sentinels  Yrere 
placed  at  every  door,  in  every  passage,  in  the  corridors  be- 
tween the  chambers  of  the  king  and  queea^  .  The  di}Qrs  of 
these  chambers  were  constancy  kept  open**^ven. the  queen'a 
bed  was  inspected.  Every  place,  the  most  sacred,  was  sus- 
pected ;  female  modesty  was  in  no  wise  respected.  The  ges- 
tures, looks,  and  words  of  t^  king  and  queen — ^all  were 
watched,  spied,  and  noted.  They  were  obliged  to  manage 
by  stealth  some  secret  interviews.  An  <^lker  of  the  guard 
passed  twenty-fom-  hours  at  a  time  at  the  end  of  a  dark  coT'^ 
tidor,  which  was  placed  behind  the  apartment  of  the  queen'0 
— &  single  lamp  lighted  it,  like  the  vault  bf  a  dungeon.  Thia 
post,  detested  by  the  ofllcers  on  service,  was  sought  ^ter  by 
the  devotion  of  some  of  them  ;  they  B&eaied  zeal,  in  order  to 
cloak  their  respect.  Saint  Prix,  a  c^brated  actor  o(  ^An^ 
Theatre  Franpais,  frequently  accepted  this  post, — -he  faviH'ed 
the  hasty  interviews  of  the  king,  his  wife,  and  sister. 

In  the  evening  one  of  the  queen's  women  moved  h^  bed 
between  that  of  her  mistress  and  =&e  open  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, that  she  might  thus  conceal  her  from  the  eyes  of  the 
sentinels.  One  night  tibe  G<»umazidant  of  the  guard,  who 
watched  between  the  two  doors,  seeing  that  this  women  wa» 
asleep,  and  the  queen  was  awadce,  VCTitured  to  approach  the 
eouch  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  gare  her  in  a  low  tone  some 
information  and  advice  as  to  her  si^juation..  This  conversa- 
^on  aroused  the  sleeping  attendant,  who,  alarmed  at  seeing 
a  man  in  uniform  close  to  the  royal  bed,  was  about  to  caU 
alotld,  when  the  queen  desired  her  to  be  silent,  saying,  "  Do 
not  alarm  yourself;  this  is  ^  good  Frenchman,  who  is  mis- 
taken as  to  the*intentions  of  the  king  aad  myself,  but  whose 
conversation  betokens  a  sincere  ajktmmment  to  his  master.'' 

Prc»vidence  thus  made  some  of  their  persecutors  to  convey 
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'  aome  eonsolation  to  €he  Tietmu.  The  king,  so  lesigned,  ao 
unmoved,  was  boved  for  a  moment  beoesth  ihe  weight  of  so 
many  troubles-*-flo  much  InmiilialaoiL  Qaek  was  his  mental 
occupation^  that 'he  remained  for  ten  dajs  without  exchang- 
ing a  word  with  one  of  his  family.  His  last  struggle  wi^ 
misfortmie  seemed  to  hare  exhausted  his  strength.  He  fdt 
bims^^ranqiiisfaed,  and  desa^  it  would  almost  seem,  to 
die  by  anticipation.  The  queen;  tiirowing  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  presenting  to  lum  his  children,  forced  him  to  break  this 
momilful  silence.  *'  hti  ns/'  she  ezelainied^  ''  preserve  all 
our  fortitude,  in  order  to  sustain  this  long  stmggie  with  for- 
tune. If  our  destruction  be  inevitaUe,  there  is  still  left  to 
OS  the  choice  of  how  we  will  perii^ ;  iet  us  perish  as  sovear- 
eigns,  and  do  not  let  us  wait  without  resistance,  and  ivithout 
vengeance,  until  they  oome  and  strangle  us  on  the  very  floor 
of  our  own  apartments  f  Hie  queen  had  the  heart  of  a 
hero ;  Louis  XYL  had  the  soul  of  a  sage ;  but  the  genius 
whi<^  combines  wisdom  with  valor,  was  wanting  to  both :  tiie 
one  knew  how  to  struggle — the  other  knew  how  to  submit 
«--iieither  knewhow  to  reign. 

xrhii. 

The  eflfect'of  this  ffigfatv  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
whoHy  changed  the  aspect  of  the  Revolution.  Instead  of 
having  in  the  king,  eaptive  in  Padris,  an  instrument  and  a  vic- 
tim, the  Revolution  would  have  had  in  an  emancipated  king, 
an  enemy  or  a  mediator ;  instead  of  ^  being  an  anarchy,  she 
would  have  had  a  dvil  war ;  instead  of  having  massacres, 
she  would  have  gained  victories  ;  she  would  have  triumphed 
by  arms,  and  not  by  executioas. 

Never  did  the  fate  of  so  many  jnen  and  so  many  ideas  de- 
pend so  plainly  on  a  chance  !  Apd  yet  this  was  not  a  chance. 
Drouet  was  the  means  of  the  king  s  destruction  :  if  he  had 
not  recognized  the  monarch  from  hia  resemblance  with  his 
portrait  on  the  assignats — ^if  he  had  not  rode  with  all  speed, 
and  reached  Varennes  before  the  carriages,  in  two  hours 
more  the  king  and  his  family  must  have  been  saved. 
Drouet,  this  obscure  son  of  a  post-master,  sauntering  and 
idle  that  evening  before  the  door  of  a  cottage,  decided  the 
fate  of  a  monarchy.  ,  He  took  the  advice  of  no  one  but  him- 
self—he set  off,  saying,  *'I  will  arrest  the  king."  But 
Dnmet  would  not  Imve  had  this  decisive  impulse,  if,  at  this 
i,  as  it  were,  he  had  not  personified  in  himself  all  tlif 
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agitation  and  all  the  suspicions  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
fanaticism  of  his  country  which  impeUed  him,  unknown  to 
himself,  to  Yarennes,  and  which  urged  him  to  sacrifice  a 
whole  family  of  fugitives  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
safety  of  the  nation. 

He  had  not  received  instructions  from  any  one ;  he  took 
upon  himself  alone  the  arrest  and  the  death  that  ensued. 
His  devotion  to  his  country  was  cruel ;  his  silence  and  com- 
miseration would  have  drawn  down  minor  calamities. 

As  to  the  king  himself,  this  flight  was  in  him  a  fault  if 
not  a  crime  :  it  was  too  soon  or  too  late.  Too  late — for  the 
long  had  already  too  far  sanctioned  the  Revolution,  to  turn 
suddenly  against  it  without  appearing  to  betray  his  people 
and  give  himself  the  he ;  too  soon — ^for  the  constitution 
which  the  National  Assembly  was  drawing  up  was  not  yet 
completed,  the  government  was  not  yet  ^pronounced  power- 
less ;  and  the  foes  of  the  king  and  his  family  were  not  yet 
so  decidedly  menaced  that  the  care  of  his  safety  as  a  man 
should  surpass  his  duties  as  a  king.  In  case  of  success, 
Louis  XVI.  had  none  but  foreign  forces  to  recover  his  king- 
dom ;  in  case  of  arrest,  he  found  only  a  prison  in  his  palace. 
On  which  side  soever  we  view  it,  flight  was  fatal — ^it  was 
the  road  to  shame  or  to  the  scaffold.  There  is  but  one  route 
by  which  to  flee  a  throne  and  not  to  die — abdication.  On 
his  return  from  Yarennes,  the  king  should  liave  abdicated. 
The  Revolution  would  have  adopted  his  son,  and  have  edu- 
cated him  in  its  own  image.  He  did  not  abdicate — ^he  con- 
sented to  accept  the  pardon  of  his  people ;  he  swore  to  ex- 
ecute a  constitution  from  which  he  had  fled.  He  was  a  king 
in  a  state  of  amnesty.  Europe  beheld  in  him  but  a  fugitive 
from  his  throne  led  back  to  his  punishment,  the  nation  but  a 
traitor^  and  the  Revolution  but  a  plaything. 


BOOK   III, 


There  is  for  a  people,  as  for  individuals,  an  instinct  of  con- 
servation which  wanur  and  "gives  them  pause,"  even  under 
the  impidses  of  the  most  blind  passions,  before  the  dangers 
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into  wliich  they  are  about  to  fling  tbansdves  headlong^ 
They  seem  suddenly  to  recede  at  the  aspect  of  this  abyss, 
into  which  btit  now  they  were  hastening  precipitately.  The 
intermissions  of  human  passions  are  short  and  fngitiye,  but 
they  give  time  to  events,  retiims.  to  wisdom/  and  opportoni^ 
ties  to  statesmen.  These  are  moments  in  which  to^y  seize 
the  hesitating  and  intimidated  spirit  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  make  them  create  a  reaction  against  their  own  excesses, 
and  to  lead  them  back  by  the  very  revidsion  of  the  passions  ^ 
that  have  already  urged  them  too  far.  The  day  after  the 
2dth  of  Jmie,  1791,  France  experienced  one  of  those  throes 
of  repentance  which  save  a  people.  There  was  only  the 
statesman  wanting. 

Never  had  the  National  Assembly  presented  a  spectacle 
so  imposing  and  so  calm  as  during  the  five  days  which  had 
succeeded  the  king's  departure.  It  would  appear  as  though 
it  felt  the  weight  of  the  whole  empire  resting  on  it,  and  it 
sustained  its  attitude  in  order  to  bear  it  with  dignity.  It 
accepted  the  power  without  desiiing  either  to  usurp  or  to 
retain  it  It  covered  with  a  respectful  fiction  the  king's 
desertion — called  the  flight  a  carrying  off,  and  sought  for 
the  guilty  around  the  throne — ^regarding  the  throne  itself 
as  inviolable.  The  man  disappeared,  for  it,  in  Louis  XVI. : — 
in  the  irresponsible  chief  of  the  state.  These  three  months 
may  be  considered  as  an  interregnum,  dunng  which  public 
reason  was  ber  sole  constitution.  There  was  no  longer  a 
king,  for  he  was  a  captive,  and  his  sanction  was  taken  frqm 
him  :  there  was  no  longer  law,  for  the  constitution  was  in- 
complete :  there  was  no  longer  a  minister,  for  the  executive 
power  was  suspended ;  and  yet  the  kingdom  was  standing 
erect,  was  acting,  organizing,  defending  itself,  preserving 
itself — ^and  what  is  still  more  marvellous,  controlled  itself. 
It  held  in  reserve  in  a  palace  the  principal  machinery  of  the 
constitution, — Royalty ;  and  the  day  when  the  work  is  ac- 
complished, it  puts  the  king  in  his  place,  and  says  to  him, 
*'  Be  free  and  reign." 

II. 

One  thing  only  dishonors  this  majestic  interregnum  of  the 
nation — ^the  temporary  captivity  of  the  king  and  his  fwuily. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  nation  had  the  right  to  say 
to  its  chief ;  **  If  thou  wilt  reign  over  us,  thou  shalt  not  quit 
the  kingdom,  thou  shalt  not  convey  the  royalty  of  France 
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amongst  out  eaedaies/'  And  as  to  the  forms  of  that  eap« 
tivitj  in  the  Tuileries,  we  must  remember  too  that  the  Na- 
tional ABsemblj  had  not  presmbed  them, — that  in  &ot  it 
^ad  risen  with  indignation  at  the  word  imprisonment, — ^that 
it  had  commanded  a  political  resistance  and  nothing  more, 
and  that  the  severity  and  odiom  of  the  precaixtionary  mea* 
Bures  used  were  occasicmed  by  the  zeak>u8  responsibility  of 
the  national  guard,  more  than  to  the  irreverenee  of  the  As*- 
sembly.  La  Fayette  guarded,  in  the  person  of  the  king,  the 
dynasty,  its  proper  head,  and  the  constitution — a  hostage 
against  the  republic  and  royalty  at  the  same  time.  Maitt 
dupalais,  he  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  a  weak  and  de- 
graded monarch,  the  discouraged  royalists  and  the  restrained 
republicans.     Louis  XYI.  was  his  pledge. 

Bamave  and  the  Lameths  had  withm  the  AssemUy  the 
attitude  of  La  Fayette  without.  They  required  the  ^ing,  in 
order  to  di^end  themseives  from  their  enemies.  Bo  iong  as 
there  was  a  man  (Mirabeau)  between  the  throne  and  them- 
selves, they  had  played  with  the  repubhc  and  sapped  the 
throne  in  order  to  crush  a  rival.  Bui  Mirabeau  dead  and 
the  throne  shaken,  they  £elt  themselves  weak  against  the 
very  impulse  they  had  given.  They  sustained,  therefore,  this 
wreck  of  monaarchy  in,  order  to  be  sustained  in  their  turn. 
Founders  of  the. Jacobins,  they  tranbled  b^ore  their  own 
handiwork:^ — ^they:  took  refug^  in  the  C/Onstitution  which 
they  themselves  had  dilapidated,  and.  passed  from  the  char- 
acter oi  destructives  to  ^at  of  statesmen.  But  for  the  first 
part  there  is  only  vidence  needed ;  ior  the  second  genius  is 
required.  Bamave  had  talent'  only.  He  had  something 
more,  however — ^he  had  a  heart,  and  ha  was  a  good  man. 
The  first  excesses  of  his  language  were  in  him  but  the  ex- 
citements of  the  tribune ;  he  was  desirous  of  tasting  the 
popular  applause,  and  it  was  showered  upcm  him  beyond  his 
real  merit.  Hereafter  it  was  not  with  Mirabeau  he  was 
about  to  measure  his  strengfth ;  it  was  with  the  Revolution 
in  all  its  force.  Jealousy  took  from  him  the  pedestal  which 
it  had  lent,  and  he  was  about  to  appear  as  he  really  was. 

in. 

But  a  sentiment  more  noble  than  that  of  his  personal 
safety  impelled  Bcunave  to  side  with  the  monarchical  party. 
His  heart  had  passed  before  bis  ambitic»i  to  the  side  of  weak- 
ness, beauty,  and  misfort«me.     Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
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than  for  a  sen^i^e  mait  to  know  those  against  whom  he 
contends.  Hatred  against  the  cause  shiinks  before  the  feel- 
ing for  the  persons.  We  become  partial  unwittingly.  Sensi- 
bility disarms  the  -  understanding,  and  we  soften  instead  of 
.  reasoning,  whilst  the  sensitiveness  of  a  commiserating  man 
soon  usurps  the  place  of  his  opinion. 

It  was  thus  that  Bamaye's  mind  was  worked  upon,  after 
the  return  from  Yarennes.  The  interest  he  had  conceived 
for  the  queen  had  converted  this  young  repubhcan  into  a 
royalist.  Bamave  had  only  previously  known  this  princess 
through  a  cloud  of  prejudice,  amid  which  parties  enshroud 
those  whom  they  wish  to  have  detested.  A  sudden  com- 
munication caused  this  conventional  atmosphere  \o  dissipate, 
and  he  adored,  when  dose,  what  he  had  calumniated  at  a 
distance.  The  very  character  which  fortnne  had  cast  for 
him  in  the  destiny  of  this  wcnnan  had  something  unexpected 
and  romantic,  capable  of  dassling  his  lofty  imagination,  and 
deeply  affecting  his  generous  disposition*  Young;  obscure, 
unknown  but  a  few  months*  before,  and  now  eelebrated,  pop- 
ular, and  powerful — thrown  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  as- 
sembly between  the  people  and  the  king — ^he  became  the 
protector  of  those  whose  enemy  he  had  been.  Royal  and 
suppliant  hands  met  his  plebeian  touch  I  He  who  opposed 
the  popular  royalty  of  ti^nt  and  eloquence  to  the  royalty 
of  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons !  He  covered  with  his  body 
the  life  of  those  who  had  be^i  his  masters.  His  very  devo- 
tion was  a  triumph ;  the  object  of  that  devotion  was  in  his 
queen.  That  queen  was  young,  handsome^  majestic;  but 
brought  to  tbe  level  of  ordinary  humanity  by  her  alarm,  for 
her  husband  £md  his  children.  Her  tearful  eyes  besought 
their  safety  from  Bamave's  eyes.  He  was  the  leading  orator 
in  that  Assembly  which  held  the  fate  of  the  monarch  in  his 
house.  He  was  the  favorite  of  that  people  whom  he  con- 
trolled by  a  gesture,  and  whose  fury  he  averted  during 
the  Ipng  journey  between  the  throne  and  death.  The  queen 
had  placed  her  son,  the  young  dauphin,  between  his  Imees. 
Bamave's  fingers  had  played  with  the  £ftir  hair  c^  the  child. 
The  king,  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,'  had  distinguished, 
with  tact,  Barnave  from  the  inflexible  and  brutal  P^dcm. 
They  had  conversed  with  him  as  to  their  nntuation :  they 
complained  of  having  been  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
public  mind  in  France.  They  nnveiled  their  repentance 
and  constitutional  inclinations.  These  Q(»versations,  mar- 
red in  tbe  carriage  by  the  presence  of  the  other  commkii 
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sioner  and  the  eyes  of  the' people,  had  been  stealthily  and 
more  intimately  renewed  in  the  meetings  which  the  royal 
family  nightly,  held.  Mysterious  political  correspondences 
and  secret  interviews  in  the  Tuileries  were  contrived.  Bar- 
nave,  the  inflexible  partisan,  reachedr  Paris  a  devoted  man. 
The  nocturnal  conference  of  Mirabeau  with  the  queen,  in 
the  park  of  Saint  Cloud,  was  ambitioned  by  his  rival ;  but 
Mirabeau  sold,  Bamave  gave,  himself.  Heaps  of  gold 
bought  the  man  of  genius ;  a  glance  seduced  the  man  of 
sentiment. 

IV. 

Bamave  had  found  Duport  and  the  Lameths,  his  friends, 
in  the  most  monarchical  moods,  but  from  other  motives  than 
his  own.  This  triumvirate  was  in  terms  of  good  understand- 
ing at  the  Tuileries.  Lameths  and  Duport  saw  the  king. 
Bamave,  who  at  first  dared  not  venture  to  visit  the  chateau, 
subsequently  went  thei^  secretly.  The  utmost  precaution 
and  concealment  attended  these  interviews.  The  king  and 
queen  sometimes  awaited  the  youthful  orator  in  a  small 
apartment  on  the  entre  sol  of  the  palace,  with  a  key  in  tiieir 
hand,  so  as  to  open  the  door  the  moment  his  footsteps  were 
heard.  When  these  meetings  were  utterly  impossible.  Bar- 
nave  wrote  to  the  queen.  He  reckoned  greatly  on  the 
strength  of  his  party  in  the  Assembly,  because  he  measured 
the  power  of  their  opinions  by  the  talent  with  which  they 
expressed  them.  The  queen  did  not  feel  a  similar  confidence. 
**  Take  courage,  madame,'*  wrote  Bamave ;  **  it  is  true  our 
banner  is  torn,  but  the  word  Constitution  is  §till  legible 
thereon.  This  word  will  recover  all  its  pristine  force  and 
prestigey  if  the  king  will  rally  to  it  sincerely.  The  friends 
of  this  constitution,  retrieving  past  errors,  may  still  raise 
and.  maintain  it  firmly.  The  Jacobins  alarm  public  reason  ; 
the  emigrants  threaten  our  nationality.  Do  not  fear  the  Jac- 
obins— put  no  trust  in  the  emi^nts.  Throw  yourself  into 
the  national  party  which  now  exists'.  Did  not  Henry  IV". 
ascend  the  throne  of  a  Catholic  nation  at  the  head  of  a  Prot- 
estant party  ?" 

The  queen  with  all  sincerity  adopted  this  tardy  counsel, 
and  arranged  with  Bamave  all  her  measures,  and  all  her 
forei^  c(^rrespondence.  She  neither  said  nor  did  anything 
which  could  thwart  the  plans  he  had  conceived  for  the  res- 
toration of  royal  authority.  "  A  feeling  of  legitimate  pride," 


mid  the  queen  when  speaking  of  liim,  "a  feeling  which  I 
am  far  from  bhuning  in  a  young  man  of  talent  bom  in  the 
obscure  ranks  of  the  third  estate,  has  made  him  desire  a  re- 
volution-which  should  smooth  the  way  to  fame  and  influence. 
But  his  heart  is  loyal,  and  if  ever  power  is  again  in  our 
hands,  Bamave's  pardon  isalready  written  on  our  hearts." 
Madame  Elizabeth  partook  of  this  regard  of  the  king  and 
queen  for  Bamaye.  Defeated  at  all  points,  they  had  ended 
by  believing  that  the  only  peisims  capable  of  restoring  the 
monarchy  were  those  who  had  destroyed  it.  This  was  a 
fatal  superstition.  They  were  induced  to  ad<»e  that  power 
of  the  Bevolution  which  they  could  not  bend. 

V. 

The  first  acts  of  the  king  were  too  much  imbued  with  the 
inspirations  of  Bamave  and  the  Lameths  for  the  royal  dig- 
nity. He  addressed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly 
charged  with  intenn^ting  him  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  2 1st  of  June,  a  reply,  the  bad  faith  of  which  called  for 
the  smile  rather  than  the  indulgence  of  his  enemies. 

"Introduced  into  the  kings  chamber  and  alone  with 
him,"  said  the  oonunissioners  of  the  Assembly,  "the  king 
made  to  us  the  following  declaration : — ^The  motives  of  my 
departure  were  the  insults  and  outrages  I  underwent  on  the 
18th  of  April,  when  I  wished  to  go  to  St.  Cloud.  These 
insults  remained  unpunished,  and  I  thereupon  believed  that 
there  was  neither  safety  nor  decorum  in  my  staying  any 
longer  in  Paris.  Unable  to  quit  publicly,  I  resolved  to  de< 
part  in  the  night,  and  without  attendants ;  my  intention  was 
never  to  leave  the  kingdom.  I  had  no  concert  with  foreign 
powans,  nor  with  the  princes  of  my  family  who  have  emi- 
grated. My  residence  would  have  been  at  Montmedy,  a  place 
I  had  chosen  because  it  is  well  fortified,  and  that  being 
close  to  the  frontier,  I  was  more  ready  to  oppose  every  kind 
of  invasion.  I  have,  learnt  during  my  journey  that  public 
opinion  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  and  so  soon 
as  I  learnt  the  general  wish  I  have  not  hesitated,  as  I  never 
have  hesitated,  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  what  concerns  myself 
for  the  public  good." 

'♦The  king,^  added  the  queen,  in  her  declaration,  "de- 
mng  to  depart  with  his  children,  I  declare  that  nothing  in 
nature  could  prevent  my  following  him.    I  have  sufiidenily 
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proved,  during  two  jears^  and  under  the  most  painfiil  eir^ 
oumstanees,  that  I  will  never  separate  from  him.' 

Not  content  with  thia  inquiry  into  the  motives  and  cir* 
cumstancea  of  the  king's  flight,  public  opinion,  much  irri- 
tated, demaiided  that  the  hfmd  oi  the  nation  should  be  ex- 
tended even  to  the  pat^iud  authority,  and  that  the  Assembly 
should  appoint  a  governor  for  the  dauphin.  Eighty  names,^ 
for  the  most  part  of  obscure  persons,  were  ibund  in  the  di-' 
vision  which  was  openly  taken.  .  They  were  hailed  with 
shouts  of  general  derision.  This  outrage  to  the  king  and 
father  was  spared  him.  The  govenior  subsequently  named 
by  Louis  XVI,,  M.  de  Flemieu,  never  entered  upon  his 
duties.  The  governor  of  the  heir  to  an  empire  was  the 
jailer  of  a  prison  of  malefactors. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  addressed  from  Luxembourg  a 
threatening  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  turn  from  the 
king  all  popular  indignation,  und  to  assume  to  himself  the^ 
projection  and  execution  of  the  king's  departure.  "If,"  he 
added,  <'one  hair  of  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  fall  to  the 
grQund,  not  cme  stone  of  Paris  shall  remain  upon  another; 
I  know  the  roads,  and  will  guide  the  foreign  armies  thither." 
A  laugh  followed  these  words.  The  Assembly  was  suffi- 
ciently wise  not  to  require  the  adviee  of  M.  de  Bouille,  and 
strong  enough  to  despise  the  threats  of  a  proscnbed  man. 

M.  de  Ca^^  sent  in  his  resignatipn,  in  order  to  to  go  and 
fight  {aller  eombattre).  The  most  prominent  members  x^f  the 
right  side,  amongst  whom  were  Maury,  Montlozier,  the  abbe 
Montesquieu,  the  abb^  de  Pradt,  Virieu,  &o.  &c.,  to  the 
number  of  two  himdred  and  ninety,  took  a  pernicious  reso- 
lution, which,  by  removing  all  counterpoise  from  the  extreme 
party  of  the  Itevolution,  precipitated  the  fall  of,  and  de- 
stroyed, the  king,  under  the  pretext  of  a  sacred  respect  foi 
royalty.  They  remained  in  tne  Assembly,  but  they  annulled 
their  power,  and  would  only  be  considered  as  a  living  protest 
against  the  violation  of  the  royal  liberty  and  authority w  The 
Assembly  refused  to  hear  the  reading  of  their  protest,  which 
was  itself  a  violaticm  of  their  elective  power;  and  they  th^en 
published  it  and  circulated  it  profusely  all  over  the  kingdom.. 
'*  The  decrees  of  the  Assembly,"  they  said,  "  have  wholly 
absorbed  the  royal  power.  The  seal  of  state  is  on  the  presi- 
dent's table  ;  the  king's  sanction  is  annihilated.  The  king's 
name  is  erased  from  the  oath  which  is  taken  from  the  law. 
The  commissioners  convey  the  ord^s  of  the  committees 
direct  to  the  armies.     The  king  is  a  captive^;  a  provisional 
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repuWc  oeciipies  the  aiteir^;iiQm.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
conciir  in  such  acts ;  ve  would  noi  even  consent  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  it,  if  we  had  not  s$aiil  the  duty  oi  wBtching  over  the 
preservadoH  of  the  kin^.  Ejcoepting  this  sole  interest,  we 
shall  impose  on  ourselves  the  most  absolute  silence.  Thik 
sileaoe  will  be  the  only  expression  of  our  constant  opposition 
to  ail  your  acts." ,  '         - 

These  wards  were  the  abdication  of  an  entire  party,  for 
any  party  that  protests  abdicates.  On  this  dav  there  was 
emigration  in  the  Assembly.  This  mistaken  fidelity^  which  • 
deptbred  instead  of  combating)  obtained  the  applanee  of  the 
nobilily  and  clergy ;  it  miearited  the  utmost  contempt  of  pol* 
itanana.  Abandoning,  in  their  strugg^  against  the  Jacobins, 
Bamave  and  the  monarchical  constitutionalists,  it  gave  the 
victory  to  Bobespierre,  and  by  assuring  the  majority  to  his 
proposition  for  the  non  re-election  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  it  saacticMied 
the  eouT^ition.  The  royalists  took  away  the  weight  of  one 
great  opknon  from  the  balance,  which  coasequ^itly  then 
leaned  towards  the  discmlers  that  ensu^  and  which  in  their 
progress  corned  off  the  head  of  the  king  and  their  own  heads. 
A  great  opmioa  never  lays  down  its  arms  with  impunity  for 
its  country. 

The  Jacobins  perceived  this^  great  error,  and  rejoiced  at 
it.  On, seeing  so  large  a  body  of  the  supporters  of  the  con* 
stitutional  monarchy  withdraw  from  the  contest  voluntarily, 
they  at  once  foresaw  what  thiey  might  dare,  and  they  dared  it. 
Their  sittings  be<same  more  ugnificant  in  proportion  as  those 
o(  the  Assembly  grew  more  dull  and  impotent.  The  words 
of  "forfeiture"  a^  ''republic"  were  heard  there  for  the 
first  time.  Betracted  at  first,  they  were  afterwards  again 
pronounced :  uttered  at  first  like  blasphanies,  they  were  not 
long  in  being  familiar  as  prmcij^es.  Parties  did  not  at  first 
know  what  they  themselves  desired — ^they  learnt-  it  from 
success.  The  daring  l»H>acfaed  distempered  ideas ;  if  re- 
pulsed, the  sagacious  disavowed  them--^  caught  up,  the 
leaders  resumed  them.  In  conflicts  of  opinions  reeonncds" 
loncefL  are  employed,  as  they  are  in  the  campaigns  gf 
ermies.  The  Jacobins  were  the  advanced  goard  oi  the 
Revolution,  who  measnred  the  opposing  obe^cles  <^  ihe 
aKmaroMcal  fading. 
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The  club  of  Cordeliers  sent  to  ^be  Jacobins  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  address  to  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  the 
annihilation  of  royalty  was  openly  demanded. 

"  We  are  free  and  without  a  king,^*  said  the  Cordeliers, 
''  as  the  day  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille ;  it  is  only  for 
us  to  decide  whether  or  no  we  shall  name  another^  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  nation  should  do  everything  by  itself, 
or  by  agents  removable  by  her.  We  think,  that  the  tnore 
important  an  employ,  the  more  temporary  should  be  its  ten- 
ure. We  think  that  royalty,  and  especially  hereditary  roy- 
alty, is  incompatible  with  Uberty;  we  anticipate  the  crowd 
of  opponents  such  a  declaration  will  create,  but  has  nOt  the 
declaration  of  rights  produced  as  many  ?  In  leaving  his  post 
the  king  virtually  abdicated,^^let  us  profit  by  the  occasion 
and  our  right — ^let  us  swear  that  France  is  a  republic." 

This  address,  read  to  the  club  of  Jiicobins  on  the  22d,  at 
first  excited  universal  indignation.  On  the  23d,  Danton 
mounfed  the  tribune,  demanded  the  positive  forfeiture  of  the 
throne  {la  decheance),  and  the  nomination  of  a  council  of 
regency.  "  Your  king,"  he  said,  "  is  an  idiot,  or  a  criminal. 
It  woidd  be  a  horrid  spectacle  to  present  to  the  world,  if, 
having  the  option  of  declaring  a  king  criminal  or  idiotic, 
you  did  not  prefer  the  latter  alternative." 

On  the  27th,  Girey  Dupre,  a  young  writer  who  awaited 
the  Gironde,  mooted  the  judgment  of  Louis  XVI.  "  We  can 
punish  a  perjured  king,  and  we  ought ;"  such  was  the  text 
of  his  discourse.  Brissot  opened  the  question  as  Potion  had 
done  at  the  preceding  sitting,  **  Can  a  perjured .  Jdrig  be 
brought  to  trial  (juge)  ?** 

"  Why,"  asked  Brissot,  "  should  we  divide  ourselves  into 
dangerous  denominations  ?  we  are  all  of  one  opinion.  What 
do  they  want  who  are  here  hostile  to  the  republicans  ?  They 
detest  the  turbulent  assemblies  of  Athens  and  Rome ;  they 
fear  the  division  of  France  into  isolated  federations.  They 
only  want  the  representative  constitution,  and  they  are  right. 
What  do  they  want  who  boast  of  the  name  of  republicans  ? 
They  fear,  they  abhor  equally,  the  turbulent  assemblies  of 
Rome  and  Athensj  and  equally  dread  a  federated  republic. 
They  desire  a  representative  constitution — nothing  more, 
nothing  less — -and  thus,  we  all  concur.  The.  head  of  the 
executive  power  has  betrayed  his  oath, — ^must  we  bring  him 
to  judgment?  This,  is  the  only  point  on  which  we  differ. 
Inviolability  will  else  be  impunity  to  all  crimes,  an  encour- 
agement for  sdl  treason— common  sense  demanda  that  the 
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ptmishment  should  follow  the  offente,  I  do  not  see  an  invi- 
olable man  governing  the  people,  but  a  God  and  25,000,000 
of  brutes/  If  the  king  had  on  his  return  entered  France  at 
the  head  of  foreign  forces,  if  he  had  ravaged  our  fairest 
provinces,  and  if,  checked  in  his  career,  you  had  made  him 
prisoner,  what  would  you  then  have  done  with  him  ?  Would 
you  have  allowed  his  inviolability  to  have  saved  him  ?  For- 
eign powers  are  held  up  before  you  as  a  threat ;  do  hot  fear 
them  ;  Europe  in  arms  is  impotent  against  a  people  who  will 
be  free." 

In  the  National  Assembly  Muguer,  in  the  name  of  the 
joint  committees,  brought  up  the  report  on  the  king's  flight ; 
he  maintained  the  inviolability  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  accu- 
sation of  his  accomplices.  Robespierrb  opposed  the  invio- 
lability ;  he  avoided  all  show  of  anger  in  his  language,  and 
was  careful  to  veil  all  his  conclusions  beneath  the  cover  of 
mildness >  and  humanity.  "  I  will  not  pause  to  inquire,"  he 
said,  "whether  the  king  fled  voluntarily,  of  his  own  ad,  or 
if  from  the  extremity  of  the  frontiers  a  citizen  carried  him 
off  by  his  advice :  I  will  not  inquire  either,  whether  this 
flight  is  a  conspiracy  against, the  public  liberty.^  1  shall 
speak  of  the  king  as  of  an  imaginary  sovereign,  and  of  invi- 
olability as  a  principle,"  After  having  combated  thie  prin- 
ciple of  inviolability  by  the  same  arguments  which  Girey, 
Dupre  and  Brissot  had  applied,  Robespierre  thus  concluded. 
"  The  measures  you  propose  cannot  but  dishonor  you ;  if  you 
adopt  them,  I  demand  to  declare  myself  the  advocate  of  all 
the  accused.  I  will  be  the  defender  of  the  three  gardes  du 
corps,  the  dauphine's  governess,  even  of  Monsieur  de  Bouili6. 
By  the  principles  of  your  committees,  there  is  no  crime; 
yet,  invariably^  where  there  is  no  crime  there  can  be  no  ac- 
complices. Gentlemen,  if  it  be  a  weakness  to  spare  a  cul- 
prit, to  visit  the  weaker  iculprit  When  the  greater  one  escapes, 
is  cowardice— injustice.  You  must^pass  sentence  on  aU  the 
guilty  alike,  or  pronounce  a  general  pardon." 

Gregoire  supported  the  accusation  party.  Salles  defended 
the  recommendation  of  th^  committee. 

Barnave  at  length  spoke,  and  in  support  of  Salles*  opin- 
ion. He  said :  "  The  French  nation  has  just  undergone  a 
vic^ent  shock ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  all  the  auguries  which 
are  delivered,  this  recent  event,  like  all  others  which  have 
preceded  it,  will  only  serve  to  advance  the  period,  to  con- 
firm the  solidity  of  the  revolution  we  have  effected.  I  will- 
not  dilate  on  the  advantages  of  monarchical  govermneni : 
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jou  have  proved  your  oonviotioii  by  establiBhing  it  in  ycmr 
country :  I  will  only  say  that  every  government,  to  be  good, 
should  comprise  within  itself  the  principles  of  its  stability ; 
for  otherwise,  instead  of  prosperity  there  wonkl  be  before  us 
only  the  perspective  oi  a  series  of  changes.  Some  men, 
whose  motives  I  shall  ruoi  impugn,  seeking  for  example^  to 
adduce,  have  found,  in  America,  a  people  occupying  a  vast 
territory  with  a  scanty  populatkm,  nowhere  surrounded  by 
vef y  powerful  neighbors/  having  forests  for  their  boundaries, 
and  having  for  customs  the  feeHngs  of  a  new  race,  and  who 
are  wholly  igncn-ant  6i  those  factitiouB  passions  and  impulses 
which  effect  revolutions  of  government.  They  have  seen  ft 
republican  government  established  in  that  land,  and  have 
thence  drawn  the  conclu«on  that  a  similar  government  was 
suitable  for  us.  These  men  are  the  same  who  at  this  'moment 
are  contesting  the  inviolability  of  the  king.  Fut,  if  it  be 
true  that  in  our  territory  there  is  a  vast  population  spread, 
-^if  it  be  true  that  there  are  amongst  them  a  multitude  of 
men  exclusively  given  up  to  those  intellectual  s^peculationli 
which  excite  aitabition  Mujl  the  love  of  fame, — ^if  it  be  true 
that  around  us  powerful  neighbors  compel  us  to  form  but 
one  compact  body  in  (»-der  to  resist  them, — if  it  be  true  that 
all  these,  circumstances  tae  irresistible,  and  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  sole  exist- 
ing remedy  lies  in  a  monarchical  government.  When  a 
country  is  populous  and  exteni^ve,  there  are— and  all  po- 
litical experience  proves  it — ^but  two  modes  of  assunng 
to  it  a  solid  and  permanent  existence.  £ither  you  must 
ca-ganize  those  pwts  separatdy; — ^you  must  place  in  each 
section  of  the.  empire  a  portion  of  the  government,  and 
thus  you  will  maintain  security  ^t  the  expense  of  unity, 
strength,  and  all  the  advantages  which  result  from  a  great 
and  homogeneous  assodation;— or  else  you  will  be  forced  to 
centralize  an  unchangeable  power^  which,  nevei;  renewed  by 
the  law,  presenting  incessantly  obstacles  to  ambition,  resists 
with  advantage  the  shocks,  rivalries,  and  rapid  vibrations  of 
an  immense  population,  agitated  by  all  the  passions  engen- 
dered by  long  established  sodety.  These  facts  dedde  our 
position.  We  can  only  be  strong  through  a  federative  gov- 
ernment, which  no  one  h^e  has  the  madness  to  propose,  or 
by  a  monarchieal  government,  such  as  ybu  have  established ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  c<m£iding  the  reins  of  the  executive  power  to 
a  family  haviii^^the  right  of  hereditary  succession.  You  have 
intrusted  to  an  invidable  king  the  exelusive  function  of 
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agents  responsible.    To  he  independent  the  king  most  be 
inviolal^ :  do  not  let  ns  set  aside  this  axiom.     We  have 
never  failed  to  observ^e  tiiis  as  regwrds  individuals,  v  let  ns 
regard  it  as  reelects  the  monarch.     Onr  principles,  the 
constitation,  the  law,  declare  Hiat  he  has  not  forfeited  (qu'U 
n*e8t  pas  dSeku) :  thus,  then,  we  have  to  choose  between 
our  attachnaent  to  Uie    constitution  -  and  our  resentment 
against  an  individual.     Yes,  I  demand  at  this  moment  from 
him  amongst  you  all,  who  may  have  conceived  against  the 
head  of  the  executive  power  prejudices  however  strong,  and 
iBsentment  however  deep ; '  I  ask  at  his  hands  whether  he  is 
more  irritated  agabst  the  king  than  he  is  attached  to  the 
laws  of  his  country  ?^    I  would  say  to  those  who  rage  so 
furiously  against  an  individual  who  has   done   wrong, — ^I 
would  say.  Then  you  would  be  at  his  feet  if  you  ware  con- 
tent with  him  ?    (Loud  and  lengthened  applause.)     Hiose 
who  would   thus   sacrifice   the   constitution  to  their  anger 
against  one  man,  seem  to  me  too  much  inclined  to  sacrifice 
liberty  fr(Mn  l^eir  enthusiasm  for  some  other  man ;    and 
since  they  love  a  repnbhc,  it  is  indeed,  the  moment  to  say 
to  theAk,  What,  wooid  you  wish  a  repubHc  in  such  a  nation  ? 
How  is  it  you  do  not  feat  that  the  same  variableness  of  the 
people,  which  to-day^  manifests  itself  by  hatred,  may  on  an- 
other day  be  displayed  by  enthusiasm  in  favor  oi  some  great 
man  ?    Enthusiasm  even  more  dangerous  than  hatred :  for 
the  French  nation,    you  know,  understands  better  how  to 
love  than  to  hate.     I  neither  fear  the  attacks  of  foreign  na- 
tions nor  of  emigrants :  I  have  already  said  so ;  but  I  now 
repeat  it  with  the  more  truth,  as  I  fear  the  continuation  of 
uneasiness  and  agitation,  which  will  not  cease  to  exist  and 
affect  us  until  the  Revolution  be  wholly  and  pacifically  con- 
cluded.    We  need  fear  no  mischief  from  without ;  but  vast 
injury  is  done  to  us  from  within,  when  we  are  disturbed  by 
pain^^deas — ^when  chimerical  dangers,  excited  around  us, 
create  with  the  people  some  consistency  and  some  credit  for  the 
men  who  use  them  as  a  means  of  unceasing  agitation.     Im- 
mense damage  is  done  to  its  when  that  revolutionary  impetus, 
which  has  destroyed  everything  there  was  to  destroy,  and 
which  has  urged  u&to  the  point  where  we  must  at  last  pause, 
is  perpetuated.   If  the  Revolution  advance  one  step  further  it 
cannot  do  so  without  dcLnger.    In,  the  line  of  liberty,  the  first 
act  wych  can  follow  is  the  annihilation  of  royalty ;  in  the 
line  of  equality,  the  first  act  which  must  follow  is  an  attempt 
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on  all  property.  .  Bevolutions  are  not  effected  with  metaphy- 
sical piaxims — there  must  be  an  actual  tangible  prey  to 
offer  to  the  multitude  that  i&  led  astray.  It  is  time,  there-* 
fore,  to  end  the  Revolution.  It  ought,  to  stop  at  the  moment 
when  the  nation  is  free,  and  when. all  Freoi^hmen  are  equal. 
If  it  continue  in  trouble,  it  is  dishonored,  and  we  with  it ; 
yes,  all  the  world  ought  to  agree  that  the  common  interest 
is  involved  in  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Those  who  have 
lost  ought  to  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  retro- 
grade. Those  who  fashioned  it  must  see  that  it  is  at  its 
eonsumn^ation.  Kings  themselves — ^if  from  time  to  time 
profound  truths  can  penetrate  to  the  councils  of  kings — ^if 
occasionally  the  prejudices  which  surround. them  will  permit 
the  sound  views  of  a  great  and  philosophical  policy  to  reach 
them — ^kings  themselves  must  learn  that  there  is  for  them  a 
wide  difference  between  the  example  of  a  great  reform  in  the 
government  aiid  that  of  the  abolition  of  royalty :  that  if  we 
pause  here,  where  we  are,  they  are  still  kings  !  but  be  their 
conduct  what  it  may,  let  the  fault  come  from  them  and  not 
from  us.  Regenerators  of  the  empire  i  follow  straightly  your 
undeViating  line ;  you  have  been  courageous  and  potent — ^be 
to-day  wise  and  moderate.  In  this  will  consist  the  glorious 
termination  of  your  efforts.  Then,  again  returning  to  your 
domestic  hearths,  you  will  obtain  from  all,  if  not  blessings,  at 
least  the  silence  of  calunmy."  This  address,  the  most  elo- 
quent ever  delivered  by  Barnave,  carried  the  report  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  for  s^everal  days  checked  all  attempts  at  re- 
public and  forfeiture  in  the  clubs  of  the  Cordeliers  and  Jaco- 
bins.  The  king's  inviolability  was  consecrated  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  principle.  M.  de  Bouille,  his  accomplices  and  ad- 
herents, were  sent  for  trial  to  the  high  national  court  of  Or- 
leans. 

VII. 

Whilst  these  men,  exclusively  political,  each  measuring  the 
advance  of  the  Revolution,  step  by  step,  with  their  eyes,  de- 
sired courageously  to  stop  it,  or  check  their  own  views,  the 
Revolution  was  continually  progressing.  Its  own  thought 
was  too  vast  for  any  head  of  public  man,  orator,  or  states- 
man to  contain.  Its  breath  was  too  powerful  for  any  one 
breast  to  respire  it  solely.  Its  end  was  too  comprehensive 
to  be  included  in  any  of  the  successive  views  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  certain  factions,  or  the  theories  of  certain^  statesmen 
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could  propound.  Bamav^,  the  Lameths,  and  La  Fayette, 
like  Mirabieau  and  Necker,  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  oppose  to 
it  the  power  and  influence  they  had  derived  from  it.  It  was 
destined,  before  it  was  appeased  or  relaxed  in  its  onward 
career,  to  frustrate  many  other  systems,  make  many  other 
breasts  pant  in  vain,  and  outstrip  a  multitude  of  other  aims. 

Independent  of  the  national  assemblies  it  had  given  to  it- 
self as  a  government,  and  in  which  were,  for  the  most  part, 
concentrated  the  political  instruments  of  its  impulse,  it  had 
also  given  birth  to  two  levers,  still  more  potent  and  terrible 
to  move  and  sweep  away  these  political  bodies  when  they  at- 
tempted to  check  her  when  she  chose  to  advance.  These 
two  levers  were  the  press  and  the  clubs.  The  clubs  and  the 
press  were,  to  the  legal  assemblies,  what  free  air  is  to  con- 
fined air.  Whilst  the  air  of  these  assemblies  became  vitiated, 
and  exhausted  itself  in  the  circle  ofthe  established  govern- 
ment, the  air  of  journalism  and  popular  societies  was  impreg- 
nated and  incessantly  stirred  by  an  inexhaustible  principle 
of  vitality  and  movement.  The  stagnation  within  was  fully 
credited,  but  the  current  was  without. 

The  press,  in  the  half  century  which  had  preceded  the 
Revolution,  h£td  been  the  echo,  well  organized  and  calm,  of 
the  thoughts  of  sages  and  reformers.  From  the  time  when 
the  Revolution  burst  forth,  it  had  become  the  turbulent  and 
frequently  cynical  echo  of  the  popular  excitement. 

It  had  itself  transformed  the  modes  of  communicating 
ideas ;  it  no  longer  produced  books — ^it  had  not  the  time : 
at  first  it  expended  itself  in  pamphlets,  and  subsequently  in 
a  multitude  of  flying  and  diurnal  sheets,  which,  published  at 
a  low  price  amongst  the  people,  or  gratuitously  placarded  in 
the  public  thoroughfares,  incited  the  multitude  to  read  and 
discuss  them.  The  treasury  of  the  national  thought,  whose 
pieces  of  gold  were  too  pure,  or  too  bulky,  for  the  use  of 
the  populace,  it  had,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
converted  into  a  multitude. of  smaller  coins,  struck  with  the 
impress  of  the  passions  of  the  hour,  and  <$ften  tarnished  with 
the  foulest  oxides.  Journalism,  like  an  irresistible  element 
of  the  life  of  ^  people  in  revolution,  had  made  its  own  place, 
without  listening  to  the  law  which  had  been  made  to  re- 
strain it. 

Mirabeau,  who  required  that  his  speeches  should  echo 
throughout  the  departments,  had  given  birth  to  this  speak- 
ing trumpet  of  the  Revolution,  (despite  the  orders  in  council) 
in  his  Letters  to  my  Constituents,  and  in  the  Courrier  de  Pro- 
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wmce.  At  the  opening  of  the  States  General  wood  at  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  other  joumals  had  appeared.  At  each 
new  insurrecticHi  there  was  afreehifnmdatioii  of  newspapers. 
The  leading  organs  of  public  agitation  were  then  the  Hevolu- 
turn  of  Paris f  edited  by  Lonstalot ;  a  weekly  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  200,000  copies ;  the  feeling  of  the  man  n^ay 
be  seen  in  the  motto  of  his  paper :  **  The  great' appear  great 
to  us  only  because  we  are  on  our  knees — ^let  us  rise  V  The 
Ducours  de  la  Lmtteme'oux  Parisiens,  subsequently  called 
the  Bevolutiom  de  France  et  de  Brabani,  was  the  productioa 
of  Camille  Desmoulins.  This  young  stud^it,  irho  became 
suddenly  a  political  character  on  a  chair  in  the  garden  of 
the  Palais  Eoyal,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  month  of  July, 
17Q9,  preserved  in  his  style,  which  was  frequently  very 
brilliant,  something  of  his  early  chazsbcter.  .  It  was  the  sar- 
castic genius  of  Voltaire  descended  from  the  saloon  to  the 
pavement.  No -man  in  himself  ever  personified  the  people 
better  than  did  Camille  Desmoulins.  He  was  the  mob  with 
his  turbulent  and  unexpected  movements,  .his  variaUeness, 
his  imconnectedness,  his  rages  interrupted  by  laughter,  or 
suddenly  sinking  into  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the  very 
victims  he  immolated.  A  man,  at  the  same  time  so  ardent 
and  so  trifling,  so  trivial  and  so  mspired,  so  indecisive  be^ 
tween  blood  and  tears,  so  ready  to  crush  what  he  had  just 
deified  with  enthusiasm,  must  have  the  more  empire  over 
a  people  in  revolt^  in  proportion  as  he  resembled  th^n.  His 
character  was  his  nature.  He  not  only  aped  the  people,  he 
was  the  people  himself.  His  newspapers  cried  in  the  public 
streets,  and  their  sarcasm,  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
has  not  been  swept  away  with  the  other  impurities  of  the 
day.  He  remains,  and  will  remain,  a  Menippus,  the  satirist 
stained  with  blood.  It  was  the  popular  chorus  whkh  led 
the  people  to  th^  most  important  movemenis,  iwd  which 
was  frequently  stifled  by  the  whistling  of  the  cord  of  the 
stteet  lamp,  or  in  the  hatohet^troke  of  the  guHlotine.  Camille 
Desmoulins  was  the  remozseless  offspring  of  the  Bevohxtion, 
«^Marot  was  ite  fury ;  he  had  t^e  clumsy  tumblings  of  the 
brute  in  his  thought,  and  its  gnashing  of  teeth  in  his  style. 
His  journal  (LArm  du  Peuple),  the  People's  Fsriend,  sm^ 
of  blood  in  every  line. 

viir. 

Marat  was  born  in  Bwitaerland.    A  writer  without  talent* 
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a  sawmt  witliout  reputation,  irith.  a  desire  for  fame  without 
having  received  itom  society  or  nature  the  means  of  acquire* 
ing  either^  he  revenged  himself  cm  all  that  was  sreat  not 
omj  in  society  but  in  nature.  Qeni«is  was  as  hateml  to  him 
as  aristocracy;  Wherever  he  saw  anything  elevated  or  strik* 
ing,  he  hunted  it  down  as  though  it  w^e  a  deadly  enemy. 
He  would  have  leveUed  creation.  Equality. was  ms  mania, 
because  8uperi<»ity  was  his  martyrdom';  he  loved  the  Revo- 
lution because  it  brought  down  all  to  ]ii» level;  he  loved  it 
even  to  blood,  because  blood  washed  out  the  stain  of  his  long^ 
during  obscurity ;  he  made  himself  a  public  denouncer  by 
the  popular  title ;  he  knew  that  denouncement  is  flattery  to 
all  who  tt^nble,  and  the  people  are  always  trembhngl  A 
real  prophet  of  demagogism,  inspired  by  insanity,  he  gave 
his  nightly  dreams  to  daily  con^iracies.  The  Seid  of  th0 
people,  he  interested  it  by  his  sdlf-devoiion  to  its  interests. 
He  affected  mystery  like  aU  oracles.  .  He  lived  in  obscurity, 
and  only  went  out  at  night ;  he  only  conmiunicated  with  Yub 
fellowa  with  the  moat  sinistrous  precautions.  A  subterranean 
cell  was  his  residence,  and  th^e  he  took  refuge  safe  front 
poniard  and  poison.  His  journal  affected  the  imagination 
like  something  supernatural.  Marat  was  wrapped  in  real 
fianaticiBm.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  nearly  amounted 
to  worship.  The  fames  ci  the  blood  he  incessantly  demanded 
had  mounted  to  his  brain.  He  was  the  delirium  of  the 
Revolution,  himself  a  living  delirium  I 

n. 

Brissot,  as  yet  obscure,  wrote  Ze  Fatrioie  Frangcds.  A 
pohtician,  and  aspiring  to  leading  parts,  he  only  excited  revo» 
lutionary  passions  in  proportion  as  he  hoped  one  day  to  govern 
by  th^n.  ^At  first  a  constitutionalist  and  friend  of  JNecker 
and  Mirabeau,  a  hireling  before  he  became  a  doctriimre,  he 
saw  in  the  people  only  a  sovereign  more  suitable  to  his  owu 
ambition.  The  republic  was  his  rising  sun ;  he  approached 
it  j»  to  his  own  fortune,  but  with  prudence,  and  frequenthf 
looking  behind  him  to  see  if  opinion  followed  his  traces. 

Oondorcet^  an  aristocrat  by  genius^  although  an  aristocisat 
by  birth,  became  a  democrat  from  philosophy.  His  passion 
was  the  taransform^ion  ol  human  reasiHL  ^  He.  wrote  La 
ChroniqtM  de  Peoria, 

Carra,  an  obscure  demagogue,  had  created  for  himself  a 
name  of  fear  in  the  AnnwB  jPafyrioUquei.    Fi^on,  in  tha 
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Orateur  du  Feuple,  riyalled  Marat.  Fauchet,  in  the  BaUehs 
de  Fer,  elevated  democracy  to  a  level  with  religious  philoso* 
phy.  The  "  last  not  least,"  Laclos,  an  oflScer  of  artillery, 
author  of  an  obscene  novel,  and  the  confident  of  the  Due 
D 'Orleans,  edited  the  Journal  des  Jacchins,  and  stirred  up 
through  France  the  flame  of  ideas  and  words  of  which  the 
focus  was  in  the  <slubs. 

All  these  men  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  impel  the  people 
bey(»id  the  limits  which  Bamave  had  prescribed  to  the  event 
of  the  21st  June.  They  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
instant  when  the  throne  was  left  empty  to  obliterate  it  from 
the  constitution.  They  overwhelmed  the  king  with  insults 
and  objurgations,  in  order  that  the  Assembly  might  not  dare 
to  replace  at  the  head  of  their  institutions  a  prince  whom 
they  had  vilified.  They  clamored  for  interrogatory,  sentence, 
forfeiture,  abdication,  imprisonment,  and  hoped  to  degrade 
royalty  forever  by  degrading  the  king.  The  republic  saw 
its  hour  for  the  first  moment,  and  trembled  to  allow  it  to 
escape.  All  these  hands  at  once  urged  men's  minds  towards 
a  decisive  movement.  Articles  in  the  journals  provoked 
motions,  motions  petitions,  and  petitions  riots.  The  altar^ 
of  the  country  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  which  remained 
erected  for  a  new  federation,  was  the  place  which  was  already 
pointed  out  for  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
Mom  Aventinus,  whither  it  was  to  retire,  and  whence  it 
was  to  dictate  to  a  timid  and  corrupt  senate. 

"  No  more  king, — ^let  us  be  republicans,"  wrote  Brissot  in 
the  Patriate,  "  Such  is  the  cry  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  it 
does  not  gain  ground  fast  enough ;  it  would  seem  as  though 
it  were  blasphemy.  This  repugnance  for  assuming  the  name 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  state  actually  is  is  very  extra^ 
ordinary  in  the  eyes  of  philosophy."  "  No  king !  no  pro- 
tector !  no  regent !  Let  us  have  done  with  man-eaters  of 
every  sort  and  kind,"  re-echoed  the  Bouche  de  Fer.  "  Let 
ihe  eighty-three  departments  enter  into  a  federation,  and 
declare  that  they  will  no  longer  endure  tyrants,  monarchs, 
or  protectors.  Their  shade  is  as  fatal  to  the  people  as  that 
of  the  Bohonupas  is  deadly  to  all  that  lives.  If  we  nominate 
a  regent  we  shall  soon  fight  for  the  choice  of  a  master.  Let 
us  only  contend  for  liberty." 

Provoked  by  this  reference  to  the  regency,  which  appeared 
to  point  to  him,  the  Due  d'Orleans  wrote  to  the  journals  that 
he  was  ready  to  serve  his  country  by  land  or  by  sea;  but  in 
respect  to  any  question  of  regency,  he  from  that  moment 
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lenoui^ced,  and  foreyer,  any  pretensions  to  that  title  which 
the  constitution  might  give  him.  **  After  having  made  so 
many,  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  the  people/'  he  said,  ''  I  am 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  quit  my  position  as  a  simple 
citizen.  Ambition  in  me  would  be  an  inexcusable  incon- 
sistency." 

.  Already  discredited  by  all  parties,  this  prince,  henceforth 
incapable  of  serving  the  throne,  was  equally  incapable  of 
serving  the  republic  Odious  to  the  royalists,  put  aside  by 
the  demagogues,  suspected  by  the  c(»istitutionalists,  there 
only  remained  to  him  the  stoical  attitude  in  which  he  took 
refuge.  He  had  abdicated  his  rank,  abdicated  his  own 
faction ;  he  had  abdicated  the  favor  of  the  people.  His  life 
was  all  that  remained  to  him. 

'  At  the  same  moment  Camille  Besmoulins  was  thus  satiri- 
cally apostrophizing  La  Fayette,  the  first  idol  of  the  Revolu- 
tion : — "  Liberator  of  two  worlds,  flower  of  Janissaries,  phoe- 
nix of  Alguazils-major,  Don  Quixotte  of  Capet  and  the  two 
chambers,  constellation  of  the  white  horse,*  my  voice  is  too 
weak  to  raise  itself  above  the  clamor  of  your  thirty  thousand 
spies,  and  as  many  more  your  satellites,  above  the  noise  of 
your  four  hundred  drums,  and  your  cannons  loaded  with 
grape.     I  had  until  now  misrepresented  your— more  than — 
royal  highness  through  the  allusions  of  Bamave,  Lameth,  and 
Duport.     It  was  after  them  that  I  denounced  you  to  the 
eighty-three  departments   as  an  ambitious  man  who  only 
cared  for  parade,  a  slave  of  the  court  similar  to  those  mar- 
shals of  the  league  to  whom  revolt  had  given  the  6a  ton,  and 
who,  looking  upon  themselves  as  bastards,  were  desirous  of 
becoming  legitimate ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  you  embrace  each 
other,   and  proclaim   yourselves  mutually  fathers  of  your 
country!     You  say  to  the  nation,  'Confide  in  us:  we  are 
the  Cincinnati,  the  Washingtons,  the  Aristides/     Which  of 
these  two  testimonies  are  we  to  believe?     Foolish  people ! 
The  Parisians  are  like  those  Athenians  to  whom  D^mos-  - 
thenes  said,  *  Shall  you  always  resemble  those  athletes  who, . 
struck  in  one  place  cover  it  with  their  hand, — struck  in 
another  place  they  place  their  hand  there^  and  thus  always 
occupied  with  the  blows  they  receive,  do  not  know  either 
how  to  strike  or  defend  themselves !'     They  are  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  Louis  XYI.  could  be  perjured  since  he  is  at 
Varennes.  I  thmk  I  see  the  same  great  eyes  open  when  they 

*  La  Fayette  rode  a  favonte  white  hone  <(n  public  occauons  during 
this  period.— H.  T.  R. 
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shall  see  La  Fayette  open  the  gates  of  the  capitiil  to  despotism 
and  anstocraoy.  May  I  be  deceived  in  my  conjectures,  for 
I  «m  going  from  Paris,  as  Camillus  my  patron  departed  from 
an  ungrateful  counCry,  wishing  it  every  kind  of  prosperity. 
I  have  no  occasion  to  have  been  an  emperor  like  Diocletian 
io  know  that  the  fine  lettuces  of  Salemum,  which  are  far 
superior  to  the  empire  of  ^e  East,  are  quite  equal  to  the  gay 
scarf  which  a  municipal  authority  wears,  and  the  uneasiness 
tnth  which  a  Jacobin  jounmMst  returns  to  his  home  in  the 
evening,  fearing  always  lest  he  i^hould  fail  into  an  ambuscade 
of  the  cut-throats  of  the  general.  For  me  it  was  not  to 
establish  two  chambers  that  I  first  mounted  the  tri-color 
cockade  V*  - 


Such  was  the  general  tone  of  the  press,  such  the  exhaust- 
less  laughter  which  this  young  man  diffused,  like  the  Aris- 
tophanes of  an  irritated  people.  He  accustomed  it  to  revile 
men,  majesty,  misfortune,  and  worth.  The  day  came  when 
he  required  for  himself  and  for  the  young  and  lovely  woman 
whom  he  adored,  that  pity  which  ne  had  destroved  in  the 
people.  He  found,  in  his  turn,  only  the  brutal  dension  of  the 
multitude,  and  he  himself  then  became  sad  and  sorry  for  th^ 
first  and  last  time. 

The  people,  all  whose  political  idea  is  from  the  senses, 
could  not  at  all  comprehend  why  the  statesmen  of  the  As- 
sembly should  impose  upon  them  a  fugitive  king,  out  of 
respect  for  abstract  royalty.  The  moderation  of  Bamave 
and  Lameth  seemed  to  them  full  of  suspicion  ;  and  cries  of 
treason  were  uttered  at  all  their  meetings.  The  decree  of  the 
Assembly  was  the  signal  for  increased  ferment,  which  devel- 
oped from  and  after  the  13th  of  July,  in  zealous  meetings, 
imprecations,  and  threats.  Large  bodies  of  workmen,  leaving 
their  work,  congregated  in  the  public  places  and  demanded 
bread  of  the  municipal  authorities.  The  commime,  in  order 
to  appease  them,  voted  for  distributions  and  supplies.  Bailly, 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  harangued  them,  and  gave  them  extraor- 
dinary work.  They  went  to  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  quit- 
ted it,  being  speedily  attracted  by  the  mob  becoming  dense 
and  uttering  cries  of  hunger. 

The  crowd  betook  itself  from  the  H6tel-de-Ville  to  the 
Jacobins,  from  the  JaccdsnS  to  the  National  Assembly,  clam- 
orous for  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown,  and  the  repicMie.:    Tbia 
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popular  gathering  had  no  other  leader  than  the  uneaeineas 
that  excited  it.  A  spontaneous  and  unanimous  instinct  as- 
Bured  it  that  the  Assembly  would  be  found  wanting  at  the 
hour  of  great  resolutions.  This  mob  desired  to  compel  it 
again  to  seize  the  opportunity.  Its  will  was  the  more  potent* 
as  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  trac%  it  to  its  source— no  chief 
gave  it  any  visible  impetus.  It  advanced  of  itself,  spake  of 
itself,  and  wrote  with  its  own  hand  in  the  streets— on  the 
corner  stone — its  threatening  petitions. 

The  first  that  the  people  presented  to  the  Assembly,  on 
the  14th,  and  which  was  escorted  by  4006  petitioners,  was 
signed  "  The  Peopled  The  14th  of  July  and  the  6th  of 
October  had  taught  it  its  name.  The  Assembly,  firm  and 
immoved,  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  quitting  the  Assembly,  the  crowd  went  to  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  where  it  signed,  in  greater  numbers,  a  second  peti- 
tion in  still  more  imperative  terms.  "  Intrusted  with  the 
representation  qf  a  free  people,  will  you  destroy  the  work 
we  have  perfected  ?  Will  you  replace  liberty  by  a  reign 
of  tyranny  ?  If,  indeed,  it  were  so,  learn  that  the  French 
people,  which  has  acquired  its  rights,  will  not  again  lose 
them." 

On  quitting  the  Ohamp-de-Mars,  the  people  thronged 
round  the  Tuileries,  the  Assembly,  and  the  Palais  Royal. 
Of  their  own  accord  they  shut  up  the  theatres,  and  pro- 
claimed the  suspension  of  all  public  entertainments,  until 
justice  should  be  done  to  them.  That  evening  4000  persons 
went  to  the  Jacobins,  as  though  to  identify  in  the  agitators 
who  met  there  the  real  assembly  of  the  people.  The  chiefs 
in  whom  they  reposed  confidence  were  there :  the  tribune  was 
occupied  by  a  inember  who  was  denouncing  to  the  meeting  a 
citizen  for  having  made  a  remark  injurious  to  Robespierre ; 
the  accused  was  justifying  himself,  and  they  drove  him  tu- 
muUuously  from  the  chamber.  At  this  moment  Robespierre 
appeared,  and  begged  them  to  pardon  the  citizen  who  had 
insulted  him.  His  generous  intercession  was  hailed  with  ap- 
plause, and  enthusiasm  for  Robespierre  was  at  its  height. 
"  Sacred  vaults  of  the  Jacobins,"  were  the  words  of  an  ad- 
dress from  the  departments ;  "  you  guarantee  to  us  Robes-, 
pierre  and  Danton,  these  two  oracles  of  patriotism."  Laclos 
proposed  a  petition. to  be  sent  into  the  departments,  and  cov- 
ered with  ten  millioiis  of  signatures.  A  member  opposes  this 
proposition,  from  love  of  order  and  pe^Mse.  Dantoij  rises, — 
^Andl,  too,  love  peace,  bat  not  the  peace  of  alavery.   If  we 
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•farve  energy,  let  us^  show  it.  Let  those  who  do  not  feel  cour- 
age to  rise  and  beard  tyranny  refoun  from  signing  our  peti- 
tion :  we  want  no  better  proof  by  which  to  understand  each 
other.     Here  it  is  to  our  hand." 

'  Robespierre  next  spoke,  and  demonstrated  to  the  people 
that  Bamave  and  the  LaAeths  were  playing  the  same  game 
as  Mirabeau.  "  They  concert  with  our  enemies,  and  then 
they  call  us  factious  !"  More  timid  than  Laclos  and  Danton, 
he  did  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  petition.  A  man  of 
ealculation  rather  than  of  passion,  he  foresaw  that  the  dis- 
orderly movement  would  spHt  t^ainst  the  organized  resistance 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  He  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of 
falling  back  upon  the  legaUty  of  the  question,  and  kept  on 
terms  with  the  Assembly.  Laclos  pressed  his  motion,  and 
the  people  carried  it  At  midnight  they  separated,  after 
having  agreed  to  meet  the  next  day  in  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
there  to  sign  the  petition. 

The  day  following  was  lost  to  sedition,  by  disputes  be- 
tween the  clubs  as  to  the  terms  of  the  petition.  The  Re- 
publicans negotiated  with  La  Fayette,  to  whom  they  offered 
the  presidency  of  an  American  government.  Robespierre 
and  Danton,  who  detested  La  Fayette — Laclos,  who  urged 
on  the  Due  d'Orleans,  concerted  together,  and  impeded  the 
impulse  given  by  the  Cordeliers  subservient  to  Danton.  The 
Assembly  watchful,  Bailly  on  his  guard,  La  Fayette  reso- 
lute, watched  in  unison  for  the  repression  of  ail  outbreak. 
On  the  16th  ^e  Assembly  summoned  to  its  bar  the  munici- 
pality and  its  officers,  to  make  it  responsible  for  the  public 
peace.  It  drew  up  an  address  to  the  French  people,  in 
order  to  rally  them  around  the  constitution.  Bailly,  the 
same  evening,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  agitators. 
The  fluctuating  Jacobins  themselves  declared  their  submissioii 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly.  At  the  moment  when  the 
struggle  was  expected,  the  leaders  of  the  projected  move- 
ment were  invisible.  The  night  was  spent  in  military  prep- 
antions  against  the  ineeting  on  the  morrow. 

XI. 

On  the  iVth,  very  early  in  the  momuig,  the  people,  with- 
out leaders,  began  to  collect  In  the  Ohamp-de-Mars,  and 
surround  th^  altar  of  the  comitry,  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
large  square  of  the  confederation.  A  strange  and  melan: 
chance  ap&osd  the  scenes  of  murder  on.  this  day. 
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When  the   multitude  is  excited,  er^thing  becomes   the 
occasion  of  crime.    A  young  painter,  who,  before  the  hour 
of  meeting,  was  copying  the  patriotic  inscriptions  engraved 
in  front  of  the  altar,  heard  a  slight  noise  at  his  feet :  aston- 
ished, he  looked  around  him  and  saw  the  point  of  a  gimlet, 
with  which  some  men,  concealed  under  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  were  piercing  the  planks  of  the  pedestal.     He  hastened  . 
to  the  neaj-est  guard-house,  and  returned  with  some  soldiers. 
They  lifted  up  one  of  the  steps  and  foimd  beneath  two  in- 
yaUds,  who  had  got  under  the  altar  in  the  night,  with  no 
other  design,  as  they  declared,  than  a  childbh  and  obscene 
curiosity.     The  report  instantly  spread  that  the  altaf'  of  the 
country  was  undermined,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  people ; 
that  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  had  been  discoyered  be»de  the 
conspirators  ;  that  the  invalids,  surprised  in  the  preliminaries 
to  their  criminal  design,  were  well  known  satellites  of  the 
aristocracy ;  that  they  had  confessed  their  deadly  design, 
and  the  amount  of  reward  promised  on  the  success  of  their 
wickedness.     The  mob  mustered,  and  raging  with  fnry, 
surrounded  the  guard-house  of  the  Gros-Caillou.     The  two 
invalids  imderwent  an  interrogatory.     The  moment  when 
they  left  the  guard-house^  to  be  conveyed  to  the  H6tel-de- 
Yille,  the  populace  rushed  upon  them^  tore  ihem  from  the 
soldiers  who  were  escorting  them,  rent  diem  in  pieces,  and 
their  heads,  placed  on  the  tops  of  pikes,  were  carried  by  a 
band  of  ferocious  children  to  the  environs  of  the  Pdiais 
Royal. 

XII. 

The  news  of  these  murders,  confusedly  spread  and  vari- 
ously interpreted  in  the  city,  in  the  Assembly,  amdng  various 
groups,  excited  various  feelings,  according  as  it  was  viewed 
as  a  crime  of  the  people  or  a  crime  of  its  enemies.  The 
truth  was  only  made  apparent  long  after.  The  agitation  in- 
creased from  the  indignation  of  some  and  the  suspicions  of 
others.  Bailly,  duly  informed,  sent  three  commissaries  and 
a  battalion.  Other  commissaries  traversed  the  quarters  of 
the  capital,  reading  to  the  people  the  proclamation  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  address  of  the  National  Assembly. 

The  ground  of  the  Bastille  was  occupied  by  the  national 
guard  and  the  patriotic  societies^  which  were  to  go  thence  to 
the  field  of  the  Federation.  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Frer on,  "Brissot^  and  the  principal  ringleaders  of  the  people 
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hod  disappeared ;  some  said  in  order  to  concert  insurrectictial 
measures,  at  Legendre's  house  in  the  country;  others,,  in 
order  to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  the  day.  The  former 
version  was  the  more  generally  accredited,  from  Robes- 
pierre's known  hatred  to  Danton,  to  whom  Saint  Just  said 
m  his  accusation — "Mijabeau,  who  meditated  a  change  of 
dynasty,  appreciated  the  force  of  thy  audacity,  and  laid 
hands  upon  it.  Thou  didst  startle  him  from  the  laws  of 
stern  principle;  we  heard  nothing  more  of  thee  until  the 
massacres  of  the  Champ-de-Mars.  Thou  didst  support  that 
false  measure  of  the  pebple,  and  the  proposition  of  the  law, 
which  had  no  other  object  than  to  serve  for  a  pretext  for 
unfolding  the  red  banner,  and  an  attempt  at  tyranny.  The 
patriots,  not  initiated  in  this  treachery,  had  opposed  thy  per- 
fidious advice.  Thou  Wast  named  in  conjunction  with  Brissot 
to  draw  up  this  petition.  You  both  escaped  the  prey  of  La 
Fayette,  who  caused  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  patriots. 
Brissot  remained  calmly  in  Paris,  and  thou  didst  hasten  to 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  to  pass  ,some  agreeable  days.  Can  one 
fancy  thy  tranquil  joys — ^thou  being  one  of  the  drawers  up 
of  this  petition,  whilst  those  who  signed  the  document  were 
loaded  with  irons,  or  weltering  in  their  blood  ?  You  were 
then — -thou  and  Brissot^ — objects  for  the  gratitude  of  tyran- 
ny ;  because,  assuredly,  you  could  not  be  the  objects  of  its 
detestation!"  ,. 

Camille  Desmoulins  thus  justifies  the  absence  of  Danton, 
himself,  and  Freron,  by  asserting  that  Danton  had  fled  from 
proscription  and  assassination  to  the  house  of  his  father-in- 
law,  at  Fontenay,  on  the  previous  night,  and  was  tracked 
thither  by  a  band  of  La  Fayette's  spies;  and  that  Freron, 
whilst  crossing  the  Pont  Neuf,  had  been  assailed,  trampled 
under  foot,  and  wounded  by  fourteen  hired  ruflSans ;  whilst 
Camille  himself,  msu-ked  for  the  dagger,  only  escaped  by  a 
mistake  in  his  description.  History  has  not  put  any  faith 
in  these  pretended  assassinations  of  La  Fayette. 

Camille,  invisible  all  day,  repaired  in  the  evening  to  the 
Jacobina. 

XIII. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  crowd  began  to  congregate  in  vast 
masses  in  the  Champ-de-Mars — agitated,  but  inoffensive— 
the  national  guard,  every  battalion  of  whom  La  Fayette  had 
ordered  out,  were  under  arms.     One  of  the  detachments 
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whicli  bad  airired  that  morning  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  with 
a  train  of  artillery,  withdrew  by  the  quays,  in  order  that  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  force  might  not  irritate  the  people. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  crowd  assembled  round  the  "  ^tar  of 
the  country"  {autel  de  la  patrie),  not  seeing  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Jacobin  club,  who  had  promised  to  ^  bring  the 
petition  to  be  signed,  of  their  own  accord  chose  four  com- 
missioners of  their  number  to  draw  up  one.  One  of  the 
commissioners  took  the  pen,  the  citizens  crowded  round  him, 
and  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"On  the  altar  of  the  country,  July  13,  in  the  year  III. 
Representatives  of  the  people,  your  labors  are  drawing  to  a 
close.  A  great  crime  has  been  committed;  Louis  flies,  and 
has  unworthily  abandoned  his  post — ^the  empire  is  on  the 
verge  of  ruin — ^he  has  been  arrested,  and  has  been  brought 
back  to  Paris,  where  the  people  demand  that  he  be  tried. 
You  declare  he  shall  be  king.  This  is  not.  the  wish  of  the 
people,  and  the  decree  is  therefore  annulled.  He  has  been 
carried  off  by  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  arisfocrates, 
who  have  themselves  declared  that  they  have  no  longer  a 
voice  in  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  annulled  because  it  is 
in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  your  sovereign. 
Repeal  your  decree :  the  king  has  abdicated  by  his  crime : 
receive  his  abdication ;  convoke  a  fresh  constitutive  power ; 
point  out  the  criminal,  and  organize  a  new  executive  power." 

This  petition  was  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  and 
quires  of  paper,  placed  at  the  four  comers  of  the  altar,  re- 
ceived six  thousand  autographs.  , 

This  petition  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Municipality,  and  bears  on  it  the  indelible  imprint  of  the 
hand  of  the  people.  It  is  the  medal  of  the  Revolution  struck 
on  the  spot  in  the  fused  metal  of  popular  agitation.  Here 
and  there  on  it  are  to  be  traced  those  sinister  names  that  for 
the  first  time  emerged  from  obscurity.  These  names  are 
like  the  hieroglyphics  of  jj^e  ancient  monuments.  The  acts 
of  men  now  famous,  who  signed  names  then  unknown  and 
obscure,  give  to  these  signatures  a  retrospective  significa- 
tion, and  the  eye  dwells  with  curiosity  on  these  characters 
that  seem  to  contain  in  a  few  marks  the  mystery  of  a  long 
life — ^the  whole  horror  of  an  epoch.  Here  is  the  name  of 
Chaumettei  then  a  medical  student,  Hue  Mazarine,  No.  9. 
There  Maillard,  the  president  of  the  fearful  massacres  of 
September.  Further  on,  Heheri ;  underneath  it,  Bdnriat, 
Inspector  Warden  of  the  condemned  prisoners  (General  de$ 
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Suppliciii)  during  the  reign  of  terror.  The  sntall  and 
scrawled  signature  of  Hebert,  who  was  afterwards  the  "  Pere 
Duchesne,"  or  le  Peuple  en  colore,  is  like  a  spider  that  ex- 
tends its  arms  to  seize  its  prey.  Santerre  has  signed  lower 
down :  this  is  the  last  name  of  note,  the  rest  are  alone  those 
of  the  populace.  It  is  easy  to  discern  how  many  a  hasty 
and  tremulous  hand  has  traced  the  witness  of  its  fury  or 
ignorance  on  this  document.  Many  were  even  unable  to 
write.  A  circle  of  ink  with  a  cross  in  the  centre  marks  their 
anonymous  adhesion  to  the  petition.  Some  female  names 
are  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  names  of  children  are  discern- 
ible, from  the  inaccuracy  of  their  hand,  guided  by  another : 
poor  babes,  who  professed  the  opinions  of  their  parents, 
without  comprehending  them  ;  and  who  signed  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  passions  of  the  people,  ere  their  infant  tongues 
could  utter  a  manly  sound. 

XIY. 

The  municipal  body  had  been  informed  at  two  o'clock  of 
the  murders  committed  at  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  of  the 
insults  offered  to  the  body  of  national  guards  sent  to  dis- 
perse the  mob.  M.  de  La  Fayette  himself,  who  headed  this 
detachment,  had  been  struck  by  several  stones  hurled  at  him 
by  the  populace.  It  was  even  reported  that  a  man  in  the 
uniform  of  the  national  guard  had  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  and 
that  he  had  generously  pardoned  and  released  this  man,  who 
had  been  seized  by  the  escort.  This  popular  report  cast  a 
halo  of  heroism  around  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  animated 
anew  the  national  guard,  who  were  devoted  to  him.  At  this 
recital  Bailly  did  not  hesitate  to  procltdm  martial  law,  and  to 
unfurl  the  red  flag,  the  last  resource  against  sedition.  On 
their  side,  the  mob,  alarme(}  at  the  aspect  of  the  red  flag 
floating  from  the  windows  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  dispatched 
twelve  of  their  number  as  a  deputation  to  the  municipality. 
These  commissioners  with  difficulty  made  theii"  way  to  the 
audience-hall,  through  a  forest  of  bayonets,  and  demanded 
that  three  citizens  who  had  been  arrested  Should  be  given 
up  to  them.  No  attention  was  paid  to  them,  however,  and 
the  resolution  of  employing  force  was  adopted.  The  mayor 
and  authorities  descended  the  steps  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville, 
uttering  threats  of  their  intentions.  At  the  sigjit  of  Bailly 
preceded  by  the  red  ^ag  a  cry  of  enthusiasm  biu^t  from  the 
ranks,  and  the  national  guards  clashed  the  butts  of  their 
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muskets  loudly  against  the  stones.  The  public  force,  indig* 
nant  with  the  clubs,  was  in  a  state  of  that  nervous  excite- 
ment that  occasionally  takes  possession  of  large  bodies  as 
well  as  individuals. 

.  La  Fayette,  Baiily,  and  the  municipal  authorities  com- 
menced thdr  march  preceded  by  the  red  flag,  and  followed 
by  10,000  national  guards,  the  paid  battalions  of  grenadiers 
of  this  army  of  citizens  formed  the  advanced  guard.  An 
immense  concourse  of  people  followed  by  a  natiiral  impulse 
this  mass  of  bayonets  that  slowly  descended  the  quays  and 
the  rue  du  Gros-Caillou,  towards  the  Champ-de-Mars: 
Puring  this  march,  the  people  congregated  around  the  altar 
of  the  country  since  the  morning  continued  to  sign  tbe  pe- 
tition in  peace.  They  were  aware  that  the  troops  were 
called  out,  but  did  not  believe  any  violence  was  intended ; 
their  ealm  and  lawful  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  im- 
pimity  of  their  sedition  for  two  years,  made  them  beheve  in 
a  perpetual  impunity,  and  they  looked  on  the  red  flag  merely 
as  a  fresh  law  to  be  despised. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  glacis  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  La 
Fayette  divided  his  forces  into  three  columns ;  the  first  de- 
bouched by  the  avenue  of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  the  second  and 
third  by  the  two  successive  openings  that  intersect  the  glacis 
between  the  Ecole  Militaire  and  the  Seine.  Bailly,  La  Fay^ 
ette,  and  the  municipal  body  with  the  red  flag,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  first  colunm.  The  pas  de  charge  beaten  by 
400  drums,  and  the  rolling  of  the  cannon  over  the  stones, 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  national  army.  These  sounds 
drowned  for  an  instant  the  hollow  murmurs  and  the  shrill 
cries  of  60,000  men,  women,  and  children,  who  filled  the 
centre  of  the  Champ- de-Mars,  or  crowded  on  the  glacis. 
At  the  moment  when  Bailly  debouched  between  the  glaxsis, 
the  populace,  who  from  the  top  of  the  bank  looked  down  on 
the  mayor,  the  bayonets,  and  the  artillery,  burst  into  threat- 
ening shouts  and  furious  outcries  against  the  national  guard. 
'*  Doum  with  the  red  flag  !  Shame  to  Bailly  /  Death  to  La 
Fayette  P*  The  people  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  responded  to 
these  cries  with  imanimous  imprecations.  Lumps  of  wet 
mud,  the  only  arms  at  hand,  were  cast  at  the  national  guard, 
and  struck  La  Fayette's  horse,  the  red  flag,  and  Bailly  him- 
self ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  several  pistol  shots  were  fired 
from  a  distance ;  this  however  was  by  no  means  jwroved, — 
the  people  had  no  intention  of  resisting,  they  wished  only  to 
intimidate.     Bailly  summoned  them  to  disperse  legally,  to 
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which  they  replied  by  shouts  of  derision ;  and  he  then,  with 
the  grave  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the  mute  sorrow  that 
formed  part  of  his  character,  ordered  them  to  be  dispersed 
by  force.  La  Fayette  first  ordered  the  guard  to  fire  in  the 
air ;  .but  the  people,  encouraged  by  this  vain  demonstration, 
formed  into  Hne  before  the  national  guard,  who  then  fired  a 
discharge  that  killed  and  wounded  600  persons,  the  repub- 
licans say  10,000.  At  the  same  moment  the  ranks  opened, 
the  cavalry  charged,  and  the  artillerymen  prepared  to  open 
their  fire ;  which,  on  this  dense  mass  of  people,  would  have 
taken  fearful  efifect.  La  Fayette,  unable  to  restrain  his  sol- 
diers by  lus  voice,  placed  himself  before  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  by  this  heroic  act  saved  the  lives  of  thousands;  In  an 
instant  the  Champ-de-Mars  was  cleared,  and  nought  re- 
mained on  it  save  the  dead  bodies  of  women,  and  children, 
trampled  tmder  foot,  or  flying  before  the  cavalry ;  and  a  few 
intrepid  men  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  their  country,  who, 
amidst  a  murderous  fire  and  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  collected, 
in  order  to  preserve  them,  the  sheets  of  the  petition,  as 
proofs  of  the  wishes,  or  bloody  pledges  of  the  future  ven- 
gestoce,  of  the  people,  and  they  only  retired  wlien  they  had 
obtained  them. 

The  columns  of  the  national  guard,  and  particularly  the 
cavalry,  pursued  the  fugitives  into  the  neighboring  fields,  and 
made  two  hundred  pris^oners.  Not  a  man  wa^  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  national  guard ;  the  loss  of  the  people  is  un- 
known. Tha  one  side  diminished  it,  in  order  to  eittenuate 
the  odium  of  an  execution  without  resistance ;  the  others 
augmented  it  in  order  to  rouse  the  people's  resentment.  At 
night,  which  was  already  fast  approaching^  the  bodies  were 
cast  into  the  Seine.  Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  nature 
and  details  of  this  execution,  some  terming  it  a  crime,  and 
others  a  painful  duty ;  but  this  day  of  unresisting  butchery 
still  retains  the  name  given  it  by  the  people,  The  Massacre 
of  the  Champ'de-Mars. 

XV. 

The  national  guard,  headed  by  La  Fayette,  marched  victo- 
rious, but  mournful,  again  into  Paris  :  it  was  visible  by  their 
demeanor  that  they  hesitated  between  self-congratulation 
and  shamp,  as  though  undecided  on  the  justice  of  what  they 
done.  Amidst  a  few  approving  acclamations  that  saluted 
them  on  their  passage,  they  heard  smothered  imprecations; 
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and  tlie  words  murderers  and  vengeance  were  substituted  for 
patriotism  and  obedience  to  the  law.  They  passed  with  a 
gloomy  air  beneath  the  windows  of  that  Assembly  they  had 
so  lately  protected ;  still  mc  ^e  sadly  and  more  silently  be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  palace  of  that  monarchy,  whose 
cause,  rather  than  whose  king,  they  had  just  defended. 
Bailly,  calm  and  glacial  as  the  law — ^La  Fayette,  resolute 
and  stern  as  a  system,  knew  not  how  to  awake  any  feeling 
beyond, that  of  imperious  duty.  They  furled  the  red  flag, 
stained  with  the  first  drops  of  blood ;  and  dispersed  battal- 
ion after  battalion,  in  the  dark  streets  of  Paris,  more  like 
gensd'armes  after  an  execution,  than  an  army  returning  from 
a  victory. 

Such  was  this  "  Day  of  the  Chjamp-d^-Mars,^*  which  gare 
a  reign  of  three  months  to  the  Assembly,  by  which  they  did 
not  profit ;  which  intimidated  the  clubs  for  a  few  days,  but 
which  did  not  restore  to  the  monarchy  or  to  the  pjiblic  tran- 
quilUty  the  blood  it  had  cost.  La  Fayette  had  on  this  day 
the  destiny  of  the  monarchy  and  the  republic  in  his  hands : 
he  merely  re-established  order. 

XVI. 

The  next  morning  Bailly  appeared  before  the  Assembly  to 
report  to  them  the  triumph  of  the  law.  He  displayed  the 
heartfelt  sorrow  of  his  mind,  and  the  masculine  energy  that 
formed  part  of  his  duty. 

**^rhe  conspiracy  had  been  formed,"  said  he;  "it  was 
necessary  to  employ  force,  and  severe  punishment  has  over- 
taken the  crime."  -  The  president  approved,  in  the  name  of 
the  Assembly,  of  the  mayor's  conduct,  and  Bamave  thanked 
the  national  guard  in  cold  and  weak  language,  whilst  his 
praises  seemed  near  akin  to  excuses.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  victors  had  already  subsided,  and  Petion  perceiving 
this,  rose  and  said  a  few  words  concerning  a  prqjet  de  decret 
that  had  just  been  proposed,  against  those  who  should  as- 
semble the  people  in  numbers.  These  words,  in  the  mouth 
ci  Petion,  who  was  well  known  to  be  the  friend  of  Brissot 
and  the  conspirators,  were  at  first  received  with  sarcastic 
cries  by  the  cote  droit,  and  then  with  loud  applause  from  the 
cote  gauche  and  the  tribunes.  The  victory  of  the  Champ- 
de-Mars  was  already  contested  in  the  Assembly,  and  the 
clubs  re-opened  that  evening,  Robespierre,  Brissot,  Danton, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  Marat,  who  had  for  some  days  past 

6* 
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unknown  to  the  nation.  One  of  the  faction  himself,  it  was 
enough  lor  him  that  the  factions  reigned ;  and  the  tool  he 
possessed  in  the  Jacohins,  and  his  immense  popularity,  gave 
him  the  positive  assurance  that  he  should  rule  the  factions. 

This  question,  at  the  time  of  the  events  of  the  Champ-de- 
Mars,  agitated,  and  already  tended  to  dissolve  the  Jacobins. 
The  rival  club  of  the  Feuillants,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
constitutionalists  and  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
had  a  more  legal  and  monarchical  appearance.  The  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  popular  excesses,  and  their  hatred  for 
Robespierre  and  Brissot,  induced  the  ancient,  founders  of, 
the  club  to  join  the  FeuillMits.  The  Jacobins  trembled  lest 
the  empire  of  the  factions  should  escape  them,  and  that 
diviwon  should  weaken  theih.  "If  is  the  court,"  said  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  the  friend  of  Robespierre,  **  it  is  the  court 
that  foments  this  schism  amongst  us,  and .  has  invented  this 
perfidious  stratagem  to  destroy  the  popular  party.  .  It  knows 
the  two  Liametfe,  La  Fayette,  Barnaye,  Duport,  and  the 
others  who  first  figured  in  the  Jacobin  assembly.  'What,* 
the  court  asked  itself,  *is  the  mm  of  all  these  men?'  their 
aim  was  to  be  elevated  to  rank  and  station,  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  gales  of  popularity,  of  command  of 
the  ministere,  of  gold :  what  they  needed  was  court  favor  to 
serve  as  the  sails  of  their  ambition ;  and,  wanting  these  sails, 
they  use  the  oars  of  the  people.  Let  us  prove  to  Lameth 
and  Barnave  that  they  will  not  he  re-elected,  that  they  can- 
not fill  any  important  place  before  four  years  have  passed 
away.  They  will  be  indignant,  and  return  to  our  party.  I 
Sftw  Alexandre  and  Theodore  Lameth  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  Robespierre's  motion  of  the  non-re^eligibility  was 
carried.  The  Lameths  were  then  patriots,  but  the  next  day 
they  were  no  longer  the  same.  '  It  is  impossible  to  submit 
to  this,'  said  they, — *  in  concert  witt  Duport — we  must  quit 
France.'  What !  shair  those  who  have  been  the  architects 
of  the  constitution  undergo  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
the  downfall  of  the  edifice  they  have  reared,  by  this  approach- 
ing system  of  legislation  ?  We  shall  be  condemned  to  hear 
from  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly,  some  fool  in  the  tribune 
attack  our  wisest  enactments,,  which  we  are  denied  the  power 
of  defending.  Would  to  Heaven !  that  they  would  quit 
France.  Is  it  not  enough  to  cause  us  to  despise  both  the 
Assembly  and  the  people  of  Paris,  when  we  see  that  the  clue 
of  thiiis,  that  the  supreme  control  was  on  the  point'of  eluding 
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the  grasp  of  Lameth  and  La  Fayette,  and  that  Duport  and 
Bamave  would  not  be  again  elected/'  ' 

Petion,  alanned  at  these  symptoms  of  discord,  addressed 
the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins  in  conciliatory  terms — "  You  are 
lost,"  said  he,  "should  the  members  of  the  Assembly  quit  f/ 
your  j)arty,  and  betake  themselyes  en  masse  to  the  Feuillants. 
The  empire  of  public  opinion  is  deserting  you ;  and  these 
countless  affiUated  societies,  imbued  with  your  spirit,  will 
sever  the  bonds  of  frateriiity,  and  unite  them  to  you.  Fore- 
stall the  designs  of  your  enemies.  Publish  an  address*  to 
the  affiliated  societies,  and  re-assure  them  of  your  constitu- 
tional intentions;  te^  them  that  you  have  been  belied  to 
them,  «ad  that  you  are  no  promoters  of  faction.  Tell  them 
that  isa  from  wishing  to  disturb  publie  tranquillity,  your  iDle 
design  is  to  avert  those  troubles  entailed  on  you  by  the  king's 
departure.  Tell  '^em  4hat  we  submit  to  the  rapid  and  im- 
posing influence  of  opinion,  and  that  respect  for  the  Assem- 
bly, fidelity  to  the  constitution,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  your 
country  and  of  liberty,  form  your  principles."  This  address, 
dictated  by  the  hypocrisy  of  fear,  was  adopted  and  sent  to  all 
the  societies  in  the  kingdom.  This  measure  was  followed  by 
a  remodelling  of  the  Jacobins ;  the  primitive  nucleus  alone 
was  suffered  to  remain,  which  re*(»'ganized  the  rest  by  the 
ballot  over  which  Petion  presided. 

On  their  side  the  Feuillants  wrote  to  the  patriotic  societies 
of  the  provinces,  and  for  a  brief  space  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  the  factions;  but  the  societies  of  the  provinces 
speedily  declared  en  masse,  and  with  an  almost  unanimous 
and  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  in  favor  of  the  Jacobins. 

"  Free  and  sincere  imibn  with  our  brothers  in  Paris :"  such 
was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  clubs.  Six  hundred  clubs  sent  in 
their  adherence  to  the  Jacobins ;  eighteen  alone  declared  for 
the  Feuillants.  The  factions  felt  the  importance  of  unity  aa 
fully  as  the  nation,  and  the  schism  of  opinion  was  stifled  by 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  grandeur  of  their  work.  Petion,  in  a 
letter  to  his  constituents  which  made  a  great  sensation,,  spoke 
of  these  fruitless  attempts  at  dissension  amongst  the  patriots, 
and  denounced  those  who  dissented  from  it.  "  I  tremble  for 
my  country,"  said  he ;  "  the  moderes.  are  meditating  the  re- 
form of  the  constitution  already ;  and  to  place  again  in  the 
king's  hands  the  power  the  people  have  scarcely  acquired. 
My  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  these  gloomy  reflections,  and  I 
despond.     I  am  ready  to  quit  the  post  yoiw  have  confided  to 
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me.    Oh,  my  eoimtry,  be  but  tbou  saved,  and  I  shall  breathe 
my  last  sigh  in  peace !" 

Such  were  Petion's  words,  and  from  that  hour  he  became 
the  idol  of  the  people.  He  possessed  neither  the  abilities 
nor  the  audacity  of  Robespierre ;  but  he  had  h3rpocrisy,  that, 
shameless  veil  of  doubtful  positions.  The  people  believed 
him  to  be  sincere,  and  his  speeches  had  the  same  influence 
over  them  as  his  reputation. 

XVIII. 

The  coalition  which  he  denounced  to'  the  people  was  true. 
Bfixnave  had  an  understanding  with  the  court.  Maltfuet,  an 
eloquent  and  able  member  of  the  right,  had  an  tmderstanding 
with  Bamave :  a  plan  for  modifying  the  constitution  hdd 
been  concerted  between  these  two  ■sen—^-yesterday  foes,  to- 
day allies.  The  moment  was  come  for  uniting  in  one  general 
measure  all  these  scattered  laws  valid  during  a  revolution  of 
thirty  months.  In  separating,  on  this  review  of  the  acts  of 
the  Assembly,  what  was  integral  from  that  which  was  not, 
the  occasion  must  arise  for  a  revision  of  every  act  of  the 
constitution.  It  was,  therefore,  the  moment  to  profit  (in 
order  to  amend  them  in  a  sense  more  monarchical),  by  the 
reaction  produced  by  La  Fayette's  victory.  What  impulse 
and  anger  had  too  violently  taken  from  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  reason  and  reflection  could  restore  to  it.  The 
same  men  who  had  placed  the  executive  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly,  hoped  to  be  able  to  withdraw  it  from  them. 
They  believed  they  could  effect  everything  by  their  eloquence 
and  popularity.  Like  all  who  are  descending  the  tide  of  a 
revolution,  they  thought  they  were  able  to  ascend  the  stream 
with  equal  ease.  They  did  not  see  that  their  strength,  of 
which  they  were  so  proud,  was  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
current  which  bore  them  along.  Events  were  about  to  teach 
them  that  there  is  no  opposing  passions  to  which  concession 
has  been  once  made.  The  strength  of  a  statesman  is  his 
power.  On#  concession,  how  slight  soever,  to  factions,  is  an 
irrevocable  engagement  with  them :  when  once  we  consent 
to  become  their  instrument,  we  may  be  made  their  idol  and 
their  victim,  neyer  their  master.  Bamave  was  doomed  to 
learn  this  when  too  late ;  and  the  Girondists  were  to  learn  it 
after  him.  The  plan  was  thus  arranged  :-^Malouet  was  to 
Bscebd  the  tribune,  and  in  a  vehement  but  weU-reasoned  dis- 
course was  to  attack  all  the  errors  of  the  constitution ;  he 


was  to  dem<»strate  that  if  these  Tice%ira!«  not  amended  by 
the  Assembly  before  the  constitution  itself  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  the  people  to  swear  to,  it  would  be 
anarchy  registered  by  an  oath.  The  three  hundred  members 
of  the  cote  droit  were  to  support  the  charges  of  their  spokes- 
man by  vehement  plaudits.  Bamave  was  then  to  demand  a 
reply,  and  in  a  discourse,  apparently  much  excited,  was  to 
have  vindicated  the  constitution  from  the  invectives  of  Ma- 
louet,  at  the  same  time  conceding  that  as  this  constitution 
was  suddenly  produced  by  the  enthusiastic  ardor  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  under  the  impulse  of  desperately  ccmtending 
circumstances,  there  might  be  some  impeHections  in  a  certain 
portion  of  the  construction;  that  the  grave  consideration 
and  wisdom  of  the  Assembly  might  semedy  these  errors  be^ 
fore  it  dissolved ;  and  that»  amongst  other  ameliorations 
which  might  be  appMed  to  this  work,  they  might  retouch 
two  or  three  articles  in  which  ^he  power  assigned  to  the 
executive  authority  and  the  legislative  authority,  had  been 
ill  defined,  so  as  to  restore  to  the  executive  power  the  in- 
dependence and  scope  indispensable  to  their  existence.  The 
friends  of  Bamave,  Lameth,  and  Duport,  as  well  as  all  the 
members  of  the  left,  would  have  clamorously  supported  the 
speaker,  except  Robespierre,  Petion,  Buzot,  and  the  repub-* 
licans.  A  commission  would  have  been  instantly  named  for 
the  special  revision  of  the  articles  alluded  to.  This  com- 
mission would  have  made  its  report  before  the  end  of  the 
meeting  of  the  chambers ;  and  the  three  hundred  votes  of 
Malouet,  united  to  the  constitutional  votes  of  Bamave,  would 
have  assured  to  the  monarchical  amendments  the  majorit^f 
which  was  to  restore  royalty. 

XIX. 

But  the  members  of  the  right  Refused  to  give  their  unan^ 
imous  concurrence  to  this  plan.  ''To  amend  the  con* 
stitution  was  to  sanction  revolt.  -  To  unite  themselves  with  ^ 
the  factious,  was  to  become  factious  themselves.  To  restore 
royalty  by  the  hands  of  a  Barnave,  was  to  degrade  the  king 
even  to  gratitude  towards  a  member  of  a  faction.  Their 
hopes  had  not  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  thus  they  had  but 
the  option  of  accepting  a  charact^  in  a  comedy  of  startled 
revolutionists.  Their  hopes  were  not  in  any  amelioration  of 
present  ill,  but  in  its  progress  towards  worse.  Tht  very 
excess  of  disorder  would  punish  disorder  itself.    The  Idi^ 
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was  at  <he  Tuileries,  l^ut  royalty  was  not  there — ^it  was  at 
Coblentz,  it  was  on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Monarchies 
were  all  in  connection  ;  they  knew  very  well  how  to  restore 
the  French  monarchy  without  the  fellowship  of  those  who 
had  overturned  it." 

Thus  reasoned  the  members  of  the  right.  Feelings  and 
resentments  closed  their  ears  to  the  counsels  of  moderation 
and  wisdom,  and  the  monarchy  was  not  less  feystemjitically 
pushed  towards  its  catastrophe  by  the  hand  of  its  friends 
than  that  of  its  enemies.     The  plan  was  abortive. 

Whilst  the  captive  king  kept  up  a  twofold  understanding 
withr  his  emigrant  brothers  to  learn  the  strength  and  incli- 
nation of  foreign  powers,  and  with  Bamave  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  Assembly,  the  Assembly  itself  lost  its 
power ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  quitting  the  place 
in  which  it  had  no  longer  any  hopes,  went  to  excite  the 
clubs  and  municipalities,  and  bestow  its  energies  on  the 
elections.  The  Assembly  had  committed  the  fault  of  de- 
claring its  members  not  re-eligible  for  the  new  legislature. 
This  act  of  renunciation  of  itself,  which  resembled  the 
heroism  of  disinterestedness,  was  in  reality  the  sacrifice 
of  the  country ;  it  was  the  ostracism  of  superior  power,  and 
an  assurance  t)f  triumph  to  mediocrity.  A  nation  how  rict 
soever  in  genius  and  virtue,  never  possesses  more  than  a 
definite  number  of  great  citizens.  Nature  is  chary  of  supe- 
riority. The  social  conditions  necessary  to  form  a  public 
man  are  rarely  in  combination.  Intelligence,  clear-sighted- 
ness, virtaie,  character,  independence,  leisure,  fortune,  con- 
sideration already  acquired,  and  devotion, — all  this  is  seldom 
united  in  one  individual.  An  entire  society  is  not  decapi- 
tated with  impunity.  Nations  are  like  their  soil :  after 
having  pared  oflp  the  vegetable  earth,  we  find  only  the  sand 
beneath,  and  that  is  unproductive.  The  Constituent  Assem- 
bly had  forgotten  this  truth,  or  rather  its  abdication  had  as* 
sumed  the  form  of  a  vengeance.  The  royalist  party  had 
^  voted  the  non-re-eligibility,  in  order  that  the  Revolution,  thus 
eluding  Bamave *s  grasp,  should  fall  into  the  clutch  of  the 
demagogues.  The  republican  party  had  voted  in  order  to 
annihilate  the  constitutionalists.  The  constitutionalists  voted 
in  order  to  chastise  the  ingratitude  of  the  people,  and  to 
make  themselves  regretted  by  the  unworthy  spectajcle  which 
they  expected  their  successors  would  present.  It  was  a  vote 
of  contending  passions,^  all  evil,  and  which  could  only  pro- 
duce a  loss  to  all  parties.     The  king  alone  was  averse  from 
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this  measure.  He  perceiyed  repentancejn  the  Natioiuit  As- 
sembly— ^he  was  in  communication  with  lis  leading^  members 
— he  had  the  key  to  many  consciences.  A  new  nation,  un- 
known and  impadent,  was  about  to  present  it  before  hijqpi  in 
a  new  Assembly.  The  reports  of  the  press,  the  clubs,  and 
places  of  popular  bruit  told  him,  but  too  plainly,  on  what 
men  the  excited  people  would  bestow  their  confidence. 
He  preferred  known,  exhausted  opponents,  men  partly 
gained  over,  to  new  and  ardent  enemies  who  would  surpass 
in  exactions  those  they  replaced.  To  them  there  on]y  re- 
mained his  throne  to  oyerthrow, — to  him  there  was  left  to 
yield  but  his  life. 

XX. 

The  principal  names  discussed  in  the  public  newspapers 
in  Paris,  were  those  of  Condorcet,  Brissot,  Danton ; — ^in  the 
departments  those  of  Yergniaud,  Gaudet,  Isnard,  Louvet, — 
who  were  afterwards  Girondists ;  and  those  of  Thuriot,  Mer- 
lin, Camot,  Couthon,  Danton,  Saint  Just,  who  subsequently 
united  with  Bobespierre,  were,  by  turns,  his  instruments  or 
his  victims.  Condorcet  was  a  philosopher,  as  intrepid  in  his 
actions  as  bold  in  his  speculations.  His  political  creed  was 
a  consequence  of  his  philosophy.  He  believed  in  the  divinity 
of  reason,  and  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, with  liberty  as  its  handmaid.  Heaven,  the  abode  of  all 
ideal  perfections^  and  in  which  man  places  his  most  beautiful 
dreams,  was  limited  by  Condorcet  to  earth :  his  science  was 
his  virtue ;  the  human  mind  his  deity.  The  intellect  impreg- 
nated by  science,  and  multiplied  by  time,  it  appeared  to  him 
must  triumph  necessarily  over  all  the  resistance  of  matter ; 
must  lay  bare  aU  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  and  renew 
the  face  of  creation.  He  had  made  of  this  system  a  line  of 
politics,  whose  first  idea  was  jto  adore  the  future  and  abhor 
the  past.  He  had  the  cool  fanaticism  of  logic,  and  the 
reflective  anger  of  ccnviction.  A  pupil  of  Voltaire,  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  Helvetius,  he,  like  Bailly,  was  of  that  intermediate 
generation  by  which  philosophy  was  imbodied  with  the 
Bevolution.  More  ambitious  than  Bailly,  he  had  not  his 
impassibility^  Aristocrat  by  birth,  he,  like  Mirabeau,  had 
massed  over  to  the  camp  of  the  people.  Hated  by  the  court, 
e  hated  it  as  do  all  renegades.  He  had  become  one  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  convert  the  people  into  the  army  of 
philosophy.     He  wanted  of  the  republic  no  more  than  was 
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BfiffiaiNit  to  overturn  itg  prejudices.  Ideas  once,  beccMae 
victorious, — he  woiid  willingljr  have  confided  it  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He  was  rather  a  man  for 
dispute  than  a  man  of  anarchy.  Aristocrats  always  earry 
with  them,  into  the  popular  party,  the  desire  of  order  and 
command.     They  would  fain 

"  Ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  ^reot  the  etona." 

Real  anarchists  are  those  who  are  impatient  of  having  always 
obeyed,  and  feel  themselves  impotent  to  command.  Oon-> 
dorcet  had  edited  the  Ohronique  de  Paris  from  1789.  It 
was  a  journal  of  constitutional  doctrines,  but  in  which  the 
throbbings  of  anger  were  perceivable  beneath  the  cool  and 
polished  hand  of  the  philosopher.  Had  Gondorcet  been 
endowed  with  warmth  and  command  of  language,  he  might 
have  been  the  Mirabeau  of  another  assembly.  He  had  nia 
earnestness  and  constancy,  but  had  not  the  resounding  and 
energetic  tone  which  made  his  own  soul  and  feelings  felt  by 
another.  The  club  of  electors  of  Paris,  who  met  at  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  elected  Gondorcet  to  the  chamber.  The  same  club 
returned  Danton. 


XXI.      . 

Danton,  whom  the  Revolution  had  found  an  obscure  bai^ 
rister  at  the  Ghatelet,  had  increased  with  it  in  influence. 
He  had  already  that  celebrity  which  the  multitude  easily  as- 
signs to  him  whom  it  sees  everywhere,  and  always  listens  to. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  bom  of  the  stir  of  rev- 
olutions, and  which  float  on  Its  surface  until  it  swallows  them 
up.  All  in  him  was  like  the  mass — athletic,  rude,  coarse. 
Hie  pleased  them  because  he  resembled  them.  His  elo- 
quence was  like  the  loud  clamor  of  the  mob.  His  brief  and 
decisive  phrases  had  the  martial  curtness  of  command.  His 
irresistible  gestures  gave  impulse  to  his  plebeian  auditories. 
Ambition  was  his  whole  line  Of  politics.  Devoid  of  honor, 
principles,  or  morality,  he  only  loved  democracy  because  it 
was  exciting.  It  was  his  element,  and  he  plunged  into  it. 
He  sought  there  not  so  much  command  as  that  voluptuous 
sensuality  which  man  finds  in  the  rapid  movement  which 
bears  him  away  with  it.  He  was  intoxicated  with  the  revo- 
lutionary vertigo  as  a  man  becomes  drunken  with  wine ;  yet 
he  bore  his  intoxication  weU.     He  had  that  superiority  of 
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eaknueas  in  the  confusion  he  created,  which  enabled  him  to 
coBtrol  it :  preserving  Bang  froid  in  hi»  excitement  and  his 
temper,  even  in  a  moment  of  passion,  he  jested  with  the 
clubs  in  their  stormiest  moods.  A  burst  of  laughter  inter- 
rupted bitterest  imprecations ;  and  he  amused  the  people 
even  whilst  he  impelled  them  to  the  uttermost  pitch  of  fury. 
Satisfied  with  his  two-fold  ascendency,  he  did  not  care  to 
respect  it  himself,  and  neither  spoke  to  it  of  principles  nor 
of  virtue,  but  solely  of  force.  Himself,  he  adored  force,  and 
force  only.  His  sole  genius  wafe  contempt  for  honesty ;  and 
he  esteemed  himself  above  all  'the  world,  because  he  had 
trampled  under  foot  all  scruples.  Everything  was  to  him  a 
means.  He  was  a  statesman  of  materialism,  playing  the 
popular  game,  with  no  end  but  the  terrible  game  itself,  with 
BO  stake  but  his  life,  and  with  no  responsibility  beyond  non- 
entity. Such  a  man  must  be  profoundly  indifferent  either 
to  despotism  or  to  liberty.  His  contempt  of  the  people 
must  incline  him  rather  to  the  side  of  tyranny.  When  we 
can  detect  nothing  divine  in  men,  the  better  part  to  play  is 
to  make  use  of  them.  We  can  only  serve  well  that  which 
we  respect.  He  was  only  with  the  people  because  he  was 
of  the  people,  and  thusi;he  people  ought  to  triumph.  He 
would  have  betrayed  it,  as  he  served  it,  unscrupulously. 
The  court  well  knew  the  tariff  of  his  conscience.  He 
threatened  it  in  order  to  make  it  desirous  of  buying  him ; 
he  only  opened  his  mouth  in  order  to  have  it  stuffed' with 
gold.  His  most  revolutionary  movements  were  but  the 
marked  prices  at  which  he  was  purchasable.  His  hand 
was  in  every. intrigue,  and  his  honesty  was  not  checked 
by  any  offer  of  corruption.  He  was  bought  daily,  and  next 
morning  was  again  for  sale.  Mirabeau,  La  Fayette,  Mont- 
morin,  M.  de  Laporte,  the  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  the 
Due  d' Orleans,  the  king  himself,  all  knew  his  price.  Money 
had  flowed  with  him  from  all  sources,  even  the  most  impure, 
without  remaining  w^th  him.  Any  other  individual  would 
have  felt  shame  before  men  and  parties  who  had  the  secret 
of  his  dishonor;  but  he  only  -yiras  not  ashamed,  and  looked 
them  in  the  face  without  a  blush.  His  was  the  quietude  of  * 
vice.*  He  was  the  focus  of  all  those  men  who  seek  in 
events  nothing  but  fortune  and  impunity.  But  others  had 
only  the  baseness  of  crime — Danton's  vices  partook  of  the 
heroic — ^his  intellect  was  all  but  genius.     He  had  upon  him 

*  "  InftmoQi  and  contented." — Jwivus. 
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tlie  bright  flash  of  circumstanees,  but  it  was  as  sinister  as 
his  face.  Immorality,  which  was  the  infirmity  of  his  mind, 
w£is  in  bis  eyes  the  essence  of  his  ambition  ;  he  cultivated  it 
in  himself  as  the  element  of  future,  greatness.  He  pitied 
anybody  who  respected  anythix^.  Such  a  man  had  of  ne- 
cessity a  vast  ascendency  over  the  bad  passions  of  the  mul^ 
titude.  He  kept  them  in  continual  agitation,  and  always 
boiling  on  the  surface  ready  to  flow  into  any  torrent,  even  if 
it  were  of  blood. 

XXII. 

Brissot  de  Warville  was  another  of  these  popular  candi^ 
dates  for  the  representation.  As  this  individual  was  the 
root  of  the  Girondist  party,  the  first  apostle  and  first  martyr 
of  the  republic,  we  ought  to  know  him.  Brissot  was  the 
son  of  a  pastrycook  at  Chartres,  and  had  received  his  edu- 
cation in  that  city  with  Petion,  his  fellow  countryman.  An 
adventurer  in  literature,  he  had  begun  by  assuming  the  name 
of  Warville,  which  concealed  his  own.  It  is  a  plebeian  no- 
bility not  to  blush  at  one's  father's  name.  Brissot  hadnot 
done  so.  He  began  by  furtively  appropriating  one  of  the 
titles  of  that  aristocracy  of  races  against  which  he  was  about 
to  raise  equality.  Like  Rousseau  in  everything  but  his 
genius,  he  sought  his  fortune  hither  and  thither,  and  de- 
scended even  lower  than  he  into  misery  and  intrigue,  before 
he  acquired  celebrity.  Dispositions  became  weakened  and 
stained  by  such  a  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  life  in  the 
dregs  of  great  corrupted  cities.  Rousseau  had  paraded  his 
indigence  and  his  reveries  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and  as 
its  consideration  calms  and  purifies  everything  he  quitted  it 
a  philosopher.  Brissot  had  dragged  his  misery  and  vanity 
into  the  heart  of  Paris  and  of  London,  and  into  those  hauntis 
of  infamy  in  which  adventurers  and  pampleteers  drag  on  a 
filthy  existence  :  he  left  them  an  intriguer.  Yet  in  the  very 
midst  of  th^se  vices  which  had  rendered  bis  honesty  dubi- 
ous, and  name  bespotted,  he  nurtured  in  the  depths  of  his 
"soul  three  virtues  capable  of  again  elevating  him — amin- 
shaken  love  for  a  young  girl,  whom  he  married  in  spite  of 
his  family,  a  love  of  occupation,  and  a  courage  against  the 
difficulties  of  life,  which  he  had  afterwards  to  display  in  the 
face  of  death.  His  philosophy  was  identical  with  Rousseau's. 
He  believed  in  God.  He  had  faith  in  liberty,  truth,  and 
virtue.     He  had,  in*  his  soul  that  unqualified  devotion  towards 
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the  human  species  which  is  the  charity  of  philosophers. 
He  detested  society,  for  in  it  there  was  no  place  awarded  to 
him ;  but  what  he  hated  with  unmitigated  hate  Was  the  state 
of  society  ;  its  prejudices — its  falsehoods.  He  would  have 
recast  it,  less  for  himself  than  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
He  would  have  consented  to  be  crushed  beneath  its  ruins, 
provided  those  ruins  were  to  give  place  to  his  ideal  plan  of 
the  government  of  reason.  Brissot  was  one  of  those  mer- 
cenary scribes  who  write  for  those  who  pay  best.  He  had 
written  on  all  subjects^  for  every  minister ;  especially  Turgot. 
Criminal  laws,  political  economy,  diplomacy,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, even  libels, — ^his  pen  was  at  the  hire  of  the  first 
comer.  Seeking  the  support  of  celebrated  and  influential 
men,  he  had  adulated  all  from  Voltaire  and  Franklin  down 
to  Marat.  Ejiown  tp  Madame  de  Genlis,  he  had,  through 
her,  some  acquaintance  with  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Sent  to 
London .  by  the  minister  on  one  of  those  missions  which  are 
nameless,  he  there  became  connected  with  the  editor  of  the 
Courrier  de  V Europe,  a  French  journal,  printed  in  London, 
and  the  boldness  of  whose  style  was  oflFensive  at  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries.  He  engaged  himself  to  Swinton,  the  pro- 
prietor  of  this  newspaper,  and  edited  it  in  a  manner  favor- 
able to  the  views  of  Vergennes.  He  knew  at  Swinton's 
several  writers,  amongst  otiiers  one  Morande.  These  libel- 
lers, outcasts  of  society,  frequently  then  become  the  refuse 
of  the  pen,  and  live  at  the  same  time  on  the  disgraces  of 
vice  and  in  the  pay  of  spies.  Their  collision  infected  Bris- 
sot. He  was  or  appeared  to  be  somethnes  their  accomplice. 
Hideous  blotches  thus  stain  his  life,  and  were  cruelly  revived 
by  his  enemies,  when  the  time^  came  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  public  esteem. 

Returning  to  France  at  the  first  symptoms  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  watched  its  successive  phases,  with  the  ambition  of 
an  impatient  man,  and  with  the  indecision  of  one  not  know- 
ing what  part  to  take.  He  was  frequently  wrong.  He 
compromised  himself  by  his  devotion,  tod  early  displayed, 
towards  certain  men  who  had  seemed  to  him  for  a  momeni 
to  be  all-powerful,  especially  towards  La  Fayette.  Editor  of 
the  Patriate  Francois,  he  had  occasionally  put  forth  revolu- 
tionary feelers,  and  flattered  the  future  by  going  even  faster 
than  the  factions  themselves.  He  had  even  been  disowned 
byRobespieire.  "Whilst  I  content  myself,"  said  Robespierre, 
referring  to  him,  "  with  defending  the  principles  of  liberty, 
without  opening  any  other  question,  what  ore  you  doing, 
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Brissot  and  Condorcet?  Known  nntil  now  by  yoior  great 
moderation  and  yonr  connection  with  La  Fayette,  -for  a  long 
time  followers  of  the  aristocratic  club  of  '89,  you  suddenly 
blaaon  forth  the  word  Republic.  You  issue  a  journal  en.- 
titled  the  Republican  !  Then  minds  become  in  a  ferment. 
The  mere  word  Republic  throws  division  amongst  patriots, 
and  affords  to  our  enemies  a  pretext  which  they  se^  for 
announcing  that  there  exists  in  France  a  party  which  con- 
spires against  the  monarchy  and  the  constitution.  Under 
this  title  we  are  persecuted,  and  peaceable  citizens  are  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altars  of  their  country  \  At  thisvname  we  are 
transformed  into  factions,  and  the  Revolution  is  made  to 
recede,  peiiiaps,  half  a  century.  It  was  at  the  same  moment 
that  Brissot  came  to  the  Jacobins,  where  he  had  neirer 
before  appeared,  to  propose  a  repubhc  of  wbich  the  simplest 
rules  of  prudence  bad  forbidden  us  to  speak  in  the  National 
Assembly.  By  what  fataUty  did  BHssot  find  himself  there  ? 
I  would  fain  discover  no  craft  in  his  conduct ;  I  would  pre- 
fer detecting  only  imprudence  and  folly.  But  now  that  his 
connection  with  La  Fayette  and  Narbonne  are  no  longer  a 
mystery — ^now  that  he  no  longer  dissimulates  his  schemes  of 
dangerous  .innovations,  let  him  clearly  understand  that  the 
nation  will  at  once  and  effectually  break  through  all  the  plots 
framed  during  so  many  years  by  pitiful  intriguers." 

So  spake  Robespierre,  jealous  by  anticipation,  and  yet  just, 
on  Brissot's  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate.  The  Revolution 
rejected  him,  the  Counter-revolution  repudiated  him  no  less. 
Brissot's  old  allies  in  London,  especially  Morande,  returned 
to  Paris  under  cover  of  the  troublous  times,  revealed  to  the 
Parisians  in  the  Argus,  and  in  placards,  the  secret  intrigues 
and  the  disgraceful  literary  career  of  their  former  associate. 
They  quoted  actual  letters,  in  which  Brissot  had  lied  unblush- 
ingly  as  to  his  name,  the  condition  of  his  family,  and  his 
father's  fortune,  in  order  to  acquire  Swmton's  confidence,  to 
gain  credit,  and  make  dupes  in  England.  The  proofs  were 
damning.  A  considerable  sum  had  been  extorted  from. a 
inan  named  Desforges,  under  pretence  of  erecting  an  institu- 
tion in  London,  and  this  sum  had  been  expended  by  Brissot 
on  himself.  This  was  but  a  trifle  :  Brissot,  on  quitting 
England,  had  left  in  the  hands  of  this  Desforges  twenty-four 
letters,  which  but  too  plainly  established  his  participation 
in  the  infamous  trade  of  Kbels  carried  on  by  his  allies.  It 
was  proved  to  demonstration  that  Brissot  had  cdnnived  at 
the  sending  into  Fiance^  and  the  propagation  of,  odious 
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jnaiphlets  by  Morande,  The  journals  bostik  to  his  elec- 
tion seized  on  these  scandalous  facts,  and  held  them  up  to. 
public  obloquy.  He  was,  besides,  accused  of  having  ex- 
tracted from  the  funds  of  the  district  of  the  FilleS'SmmU 
Thomas^  of  which  he  was  president,  a  sum  for  his  own 
purse^  long  forgotten.  His  defence  was  labored  and  ob- 
scure ;  yet  it  was  held  by  the  club  of  the  Rue  de  la  Micho- 
didre  sufficient  proof  of  his  innocence  and  integrity.  Some 
journals,  solely  occupied  with  the  political  bearing  of  his 
life,  took  up  Ms  defence,  and  made  loud  complaints  against 
his  calumny.  Manuel,  his  friend,  who  edited  a  vile  journal, 
wrote  thus,  to  console  him: — "These  ordures  of  calumny, 
spread  abroad  at  the  moment  of  scrutiny,  always  end  by 
leaviiig  a  dirty  stain  on  those  who  scatter  them.  But  it  is 
allowing  a  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  people,  to  repulse 
thus  a  man  who  fearlessly  attacks  them.  They  give  me 
votes,  in  spite  of  my  drivellings,  and  my  love  of  the  bottle. 
Leave  '  P^re  Duchesne'*  alone,  and  let  us  nominate  Brissot ; 
he  is  a  better  man  than  I  am." 

Marat,  in  his  Ami  du  Peuple,  wrote  thus  ambiguously  of 
Brissot : — "  Brissot,"  says  the  Friend  of  the  People,  "  was 
never,  in  my  eyes,  a  thorough-going  patriot.  Either  from 
ambition  or  baseness,  he  has  up  to  this  time  betrayed  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen.  Why  has  he  been  so  tardy  in 
leaving  a  system  of  hypocrisy  ?  Poor  Brissot,  thou  art  the 
victim  of  a  court  valet,  of  a  base  hypocrite  !— why  lend  thy 
paw  to  La  Fayette  ?  Why,  thou  must  expect  to  experience 
the  fate  of  all  men  of  indecision.  Thou  hast  displeased 
everybody ;  thou  canst  never  make  thy  way.  If  thou  hast 
one  atona  of  proper  feeling  left,  hasten,  and  scratch  out  thy 
name  from  liie  list  of  Candidates  for  the  approaching  general 
election." 

Thus  appeared  on  the  scene  for  the  first  time,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hootings  of  both  parties,  this  man,  who  attempted  in 
vain  to  escape  from  the  g^eneral  contempt  accumulated  on 
his  name  from  the  faults  of  hk  youth,  in  order  to  enter  on  , 
the  gravity  of  his  political  career — ^a  mingled  character,  half 
imarigue,  half  virtue.  Brissot,  destined  to  serve  as  the  centre 
of  a  rallying  point  to  the  party  oi  the  Gironde,  had,  by  anti- 

*  "  P^re  Duchesne"  was'  one  of  the  most  virulent)  gross  and  blood- 
thirsty productions  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  edited  by  Manuel  and 
Hebert.  Its  success  and  profit  were  so  great,  that  it  had  many  imitators. 
It  was  rather  a  pamphlet  than  a  newspaper,  the  price  fifty  sous  a  month. 
*-H.  T.  R. 
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cipation  in  his  character,  all  there  was  in  after  days,  of  des- 
tiny in  his. party,  of  intrigue  and  patriotism,  of  faction  and 
martyrdom.  The  other  marked  candidates  in  Paris,  were, 
Pastoret,  a  man  of  the  South,  prudent  and  skilful  as  a  South- 
ron, steering  ably  betwixt  parties,  giving  sufficient  guarantee 
to  the  Revolution  to  be  accepted  by  it,  enough  devotiotf  to 
the  court  to  retain  its  secret  confidence ;  borne  hither  and 
thither  by  the  alternating  favors  of  the  two  opinions,  like  a 
man  who  seeks  fortune  for  his  talent  in  the  Revolution,  but 
never  looking  for  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  just  and  honor- 
able. Lacepede,  Cerutti,  Heraut  de  Sechelles^,  and  Gou- 
vion.  La  Fayette's  aide-de-camp.  The  elections  of  the 
department  occupied. but  little  attention.  The  National  As- 
sembly had  exhausted  the  co\mtry  of  its  characters  and  its 
talents ;  the  ostracism  it  had  exercised  had  imposed  on 
France  but  secondary  ability.  There  was  but  little  enthu- 
siasm for  untried  men :  the  public  eyes  were  only  fixed  on 
the  names  about  to  disappear.  A  country  Cannot  contain  a 
twofold  renown :  that  of  France  was  departing  with  .  the 
members  of  the  dissolved  Assembly — another  France  was 
about  to  rise. 


BOOK   IV. 


At  this  juncture  the  germ  of  a  new  opinion  began  to  dis* 
play  itself  in  the  south,  and  Bordeaux  felt  its  full  influence. 
The  department  of  the  Gironde  had  given  birth  to  a  new 
political  party  in  the  twelve  citizens  who  formed  its  deputies. 
This  department,  far  removed  from  the  centre,  was  at  no  dis- 
tant period  to  seize  on  the  empire  alike  of  opinion  and  of 
eloquence.  The  names  (obscure  and  unknown  up  to  this 
period,)  of  Ducos,  Ouadet,  Lafond-Ladebat,  Changeneuve, 
Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  were  about  to  rise  into  notice  and 
renown  with  the  storms  and  the  disasters  of  their  country  ^ 
they  were  the  men  who  were  destined  to  give  that  impulse 
to  the  Revolution  that  had  hitherto  remained  in  doubt  and 
indecision,  before  which  it  still  trembled  with  apprehension, 
and  which  was  to  precipitate  it  into  a  republic.    Why  was 


this  impulse  fated  to  have  birth  hi  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  and  not  in  Paris  ?  Naught  but  conjectures  can  be 
offered  on  this  subject;  and  yet  perhaps  the  republican 
spirit  was  more  likely  to  lAanifest  itself  at  Bordeaux  than  at 
Paris,  where  the  presence  and  iiifluence  of  a  court  had  for 
ages  past  enervated  the  independence  of  character,  and  en* 
feebled  the  austerity  of  principle  that  form  the  basis  of 
patriotism  and  liberty.  The  states  of  Languedoc,  and  the 
habits  that  necessarily  result  from  the  administration  of  a 
province  governed  by  iteelf,  could  not  fail  to  predispose  the 
inclination  of  the  Gironde  in  favor  of  an  elective  and  federa- 
tive government.  Bordeaux  was  a  parliamentary  country  ; 
the  parliaments  had  everywhere  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
resistance,  and  had  often  created  a  factious  feeling  against 
the  king.  Bordeaux  was  a  commerciial  city,  and  commerce, 
which  requires  liberty  through  interest,  at  last  desires  it 
through  a  love  of  freedom.  Bordeaux  was  the  great  com- 
mercial link  between  America  and  France,  and  their  constant 
intercourse  with  America  had  communicated  to  the  Gironde 
their  love  for  free  institutions.  Moreover  Bordeaux  was 
more  exposed  to  the  ehlighteninff  inHuidnce  of  the  sun  of 
philosophy  than  the  centre  Of  Framce.  l^hilosophy  had 
germed  there  ere  it  arose  in  Parid,  for  Bordeaux  was  ihe 
birthplace  of  Montaigne  and  M<^tesquieu,  those  two  ffreat 
republicans  of  the  French  school.  The  one  had  deeply  in- 
vestigated the  religious  dogmata,  the  other  the  political  in- 
stitutions ;  and  the  president  Dupjaty  had  long  after  awakened 
there  enthusiasm  for  the  new  system  of  philosophy.  Bor- 
deaux, in  addition,  was  a  country  where  the  traditions  of 
liberty  and  the  Roman  Farum^  had  been  ^rpetuated  in  the 
bar.  A  certain  leaven  of  antiquity  animated  each  heart,  and 
lent  vigor  to  every  tongue,  and  the  town  was  still  more  re- 
publican by  eloquence  than  by  opinion,  though  there  was 
something  of  Latin  emphasis  iii  their  patriotism.  It  was  in 
the  birthplace  of  M<3ntaigt!e  and  Montesquieu  that  the  repub- 
lic^ was  to  take  its  origin; 

11. 

The  period  of  the  elections  was  the  signal  for  a  still  more 
obstinate  attack  from  the  public  press.  The  papers  were 
insufficient:  men  sold  pamphlets  in  the  streets,  and  the 
"Jaumaux  affiches*  were  invented,  which  were  placarded 
against  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  around  which  grwifB  of  pco* 
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pie  were  coaistanUy  collected.  Wandering  orators,  inspired 
or  hired  by  the  different  parties,  took  their  stand  there  and 
commented  aloud  on  these  impassioned  productions: — 
Loustalot,  in  the  BevolutwM  de  Paris,  founded  by  Prud- 
homme,  and  continued  altanately  by  Chaumette  and  Fabre . 
d'Eglantine ;  Marat,  in  the  Pvhlidste  and  the  Ami  du  Feu- 
pie;  Brissot,  in  the  Patriote  .Fran^otute ;,  Gorsas,  in  the 
Caurrierde  Versailles  ;  Condorcet,  in  the  Chronique  de  Paris; 
O^rutti,  in  the  Feuille  VUlageoise ;  Camille  Desmoulins,  in 
the  Discours  de  la  Lanteme,  and  the  Revolutums  de  Brabant ; 
Freron,  in  the  Orateur  du  Peuple ;  Hebert  and  Manuel,  in 
the  Pbre  Duchesne;  Carra,  in  the  Annates  Patriotiques ; 
Fleydel,  in  the  Observateur ;  Laclos,  in  the  Journal  des 
Jacobins;  Fauchet,  in  the  Bouche  de  Fer ;  Royon,  in  the 
Ami  du  Boi  ;  Champcenetz-Bivarol,  in  the  Actes  des  ApStres  ;  ^ 
Suleau  and  Andr6  Chenier,  in  several  royaliste  or  moderee 
papers,— excited  and  disputed  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  was  the  ancient  tribune  transported  to 
the  dwelling  of  each  citizen,  and  adapting  its  language  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  nien,  even  the  most  illiterate. 
Anger,  suspicion,  hatred,  envy,  fanaticism,  credulity,  invec- 
tive, thirst  of  blood,  sudden  panics,  madness  and  reflection, 
treason  and.  fidelity,  eloquence  and  folly,  had  each  their 
organ  in  this  concert  of  every  passion  and  feeling  in  which 
the  city  revelled  each  night.  All  toil  was  at  an  end ;  the 
only  labor  in  their  eyes  was  to  watch  the  throne,  to  frustrate 
the  real  or  fancied  plots,  of  the  aristocracy,  and  to  save  their 
country.  The  hoarse  bawling  of  the  venders  of  the  public 
journals,  the  patriotic  chants  of  the  Jacobins  as  they  quitted 
tiieir  clubs,  the  tumultuous  assemblies,  the  convocations  to 
the  patriotic  ceremonies,  fallacious  fears  as  to  the  faille  of 
provisions — ^kept  the  population  of  the  city  and  faubourgs  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  excitement,  which  suffered  no  one  to 
remain  inactive;  indifference  would  have  been  considered 
treasqn;  and  it  was  necessary  to  feign  enthusiasm  in  order 
to  be  in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  Each  fresh  event 
quickened  this  feverish  excitement,  which  the  press  con- 
stantly instilled  into  the  veins  of  the  people.  Ita  language 
already  bordered  on  delirium,  and  borrowed  from  the  popu- 
lation even  their  proverbs,  their  love  of  trifles,  their  ob- 
scenity, their  brutality,  and  even  their  oaths,  with  which  the 
articles  were  interlarded,  as  though'  to  impress  more  forcibly 
its  hatred  on  the  ear  of  its  foes.  Danton,  Hebert,  and  Marat 
were  the  first  to  adopt  this  tone,  these  gestures,  and  thes<i 
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exclamations  of  the  populace,  as  though  to  flatter  them  hy 
imiteting  their  vices.  Robespierre  never  condescended  to 
this,  and  never  sought  to  obtain  ascendency  ovet  the-  people 
by  pandering  to  their  brutality,,  but  by  appealing  to  their 
reason  ;  and  the  fanatical  tone  of  his  speeches  possessed  at 
least  that  decency  that  attends  great  idejvs — he  ruled  by 
respect,  and  scorned  to  captivate  them  by  familiarity;  The 
more  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  lower  classes,  the  more 
did  he  a&ct  the  philosophical  tone  and  austere  demeanor  of 
the  statesman.  It  was  plainly  perceptible  in  his  most 
radical  propositions,  that  however  he  might  wish  to  renew 
social  order  he  would  not  corrupt  its  elements,  and  that  in 
his  eyes  to  emancipate  the  people  was  not  to  degrade  them. 

ni. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Assembly  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  Voltaire's  remains  to  the  Pantheon ;  philosophy 
thus  avenged  itself  on  the  anathemas  that  had  bemi  thundered 
forth,  even  against  the  ashes  of  the  great  innovator.  The 
body  of  Voltaire,  on  his  death,  in  Paris,  a.d.  1778,  had  been 
furtively  removed  by  his  nephew  at  night,  and  interred  in 
the  church  of  the  abbey  of  SeUieres  in  Champagne;  and 
when  the  nation  sol4  this  abbey,  the  cities  of  Troyes  and 
Romilly  mutually  contended  for  the  honor  of  possessing  the 
bones  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  age.  The  city  of  Paris, 
where  he  had  breathed  his  last,  now  claimed  its  privilege  as 
the  capital  of  France,  and  addressed  a  petition  to  the  National 
Afiseinbly,  praying  that  Voltaire's  body  might  be  bfought 
back  to  Paris  and  interred  in  the  Pantheon,  that  cathedral 
of  philosophy.  The  Assembly  eagerly  hailed'  the  idea  of 
this  homage,.that  traced  liberty  back  to  its  original  source; 
"The  people  owe  their  freedom  to  him,"  said  Regnault  de 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely ;  "for  by  enlightening  them,  he  gave 
them  power ;  nations  are  enthralled  by  ignorance  alone,  and 
when  the  torch  of  reason  displays  to  thiem  the  ignominy  of 
bearing  these  chains^  they  blush  to  wear  them,  and  snap 
them  asunder."  .    . 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  departmental  and  municipd.1  au- 
thorities went  in  state  to  the  barrier  of  Charenton,  to  receive 
the  mortal  remains  of  Voltaire,  which  were  placed  on  the 
ancient  ^ite  of  the  Bastille,  hke  a  conqueror  on  his  trophies ; 
his  coffin  was  exposed  to  public  gaze,  and  a  pedestal  was 
formed  for  it  of  stones  torn  from  the  foundations  of  this  an- 
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mnt  stronghold  cf  tyranny ;  and  thva  Yoltaxre  wlr^n  dead, 
triumphed  over  those  £^;oBe&  whieh  liad  triumphed  over  and 
confined  him  when  living.  On  one  of  the,  bloeks  was  the  in- 
scription, **  Heeeive  on  this  spot,  where  despotism  onee  fettered 
thee,  the  honors  decreed  to  thee  hy  thy  eoivm^'\ 

IV. 

The  next  day  when  the  rays  of  a  briMiant  sun  had  di^i- 
pated  the  mists  of  the  night,  an  immense  coi^ourse  of  people 
followed  the  car  that  bore  Voltaire  to  the  Pantheon.  Tlus 
car  was  drawn  by  twelve  white  horses,  harnessed  four 
abreast ;  their  manes  plaited  with  flowers  and  golden  tassels, 
and  the  reins  held  by  men  dressed  in  antique  costumes,  like 
those  depicted  on  thc^  medals  of  ancient  triumphs^  On  the 
car  was  a  funeral  couch,  extended  on  which  was  a  statue  of 
t^e  philosopher,  crowned  with  a  wreath.  The  National  As- 
sembly, the  departmental  and  municipal  bodies,  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  the  magistrates,  and  the  army,  surrojinded, 
preceded,  and  followed  the  sarcophagus.  The  boulevards, 
the  streets,  the  public  places,  the  windows,  the  roofs  of 
houses,  even  the  trees,  we^e  crowded  with  spectators ;  and 
the  suppressed  murmurs  of  vanquished  intolerance  could 
not  restrain  this  feeling  of  enthusiasm.  Every  eye  was 
riveted  on  the  car ;  for  the  new  school  of  ideas  felt  that  it 
was  the  proof  of  their  victory  that  wafi  passing  before  them, 
and  that  philosophy  remained  mistress  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  details  of  this  ceremony  were  magnificent ;  and  in 
spite  of  its  profane  and  theatrical  trappings,  the  features  of, 
every  man  that  followed  the  car  wore  the  expression  of  joy, 
arising,  from  an  intellectual  triumph.  A  large  body  of  cav- 
alry; who  seemed  to  have  now  offered  their  arms  at  the  shrine 
of  intelligence,  opened  the  march.  Then  followed  the  muf- 
fled drums,  to  whose  notes  were  added  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery that  formed  a  part  of  the  cortege..  The  scholars  of  the 
colleges  of  Paris,  the  patriotic  societies,  the  battalions  of  the 
national  guard,  the  workmen  of  the  different  public  JQumals> 
the  persons  employed  to  demolish  the  foundations  of  the 
Bastille,  some  bearing  a  portable  press,  which  struck  off  dif- 
ferent inscriptions  in  h<Hior  of  Voltaire  as  the  procession 
moved  on;  others  carrying  the  chains,  the  collars  and  bolts, 
and  bullets  found  in  the  dungeons  and  arsenals  of  the  state 
prisons ;  and  lastly,  busts  of  Voltaire,  Bousseau,  and  Mira- 
beau,  marched  between  the  troops  and  the  populace^    Ou  a 


litter  yma  displayed  tbe  pr^s-verial  of  the  eleetors  of  ^89, 
that  hegyra  of  the  insurrection.  On  another  stand,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Fauboui^^.-SaintAntoifie exhibited  apian  in  relief 
of  the  Bastille,  the  fag  of  the  donjon,  and  a  young  girl,  in  the 
costuQLe  of  ap  Amazon,  vho  haa  fought  at  the  siege  of  this 
fortress.  Here  and  there,  pikes  surmounted  with  the  Phry- 
gian  cap  of  liberty  arose  above  the  crowd,  and  on  one  of  them 
was  a  scroll  bearing  the  inscription,  **  From  this  steel  sprung 
Liberty  r  ,  .         , 

All  the  actors  aod  actresses  of  the  theatres  of  Paris  fol- 
lowed the  statue  of  him  who  for  sixty  years  had  inspired  ^ 
them  4  the  titles  of  his  principal  works  were  inscribed  on  the 
sides  of  a  pyramid  that  represented  his  immortahty.  His 
statue,  formed  of  gold  and  crowned  with  laurel,  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  citizens  wearing  the  costumes  of  the  na- 
tions and  the  times  whose  manners  and  cus^ms  he  had  de- 
picted ;  and  the  seventy  volumes  of  his  works  were  contained 
in  a  casket,  also  of  gold.  Th^  members  of  the  learned  bodies, 
and  of  the  principid  academies  of  the  kingdom  surrounded 
this  ark  of  philosophy.  Nuaaiero\is  bands  of  music,  some 
marching  with  the  troops,  others  stationed  along  the  road  of 
the  procession,  saluted  the  car  as  it  passed  with  loud  bursta 
of  harmony,  and  filled  the  air  with  the  enthusiastic  strains  of 
liberty.  The  procession  stopped  before  the  principal  thea- 
tres, a  hymn  was  sung  in  honor  of  his  genius,  and  the  car 
then  resumed  its  march.  On  their  arrival  at  the  quai  that 
bears  his  name,  the  car  stopped'  before  the  house  of  M.  de 
Villette,  where  Voltaire  had  breathed  his  last,  and  where  his 
heart  was  preserved.  Evergreen  shrubs,  garlands  of  leaves, 
and  wreaths  of  roses  decorated  the  Iront  of  thp  house,  which 
bore  the  inscription,  **  His  fame  is  everywhere,  and  his  heart 
is  here,''  Young  girls  dressed  ia white,  and  wreaths  of  flowr 
ers  on  their  heads,^  covered  the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre 
erected  before  the  house.  Madaode  de  Villette,  to  whom  Vol* 
taire  had  been  a  second  father,  in  all  the  splendor  of  her 
beauty,  and  the  pathos  of  her  tears,  advanced  and  placed  the 
noblest  of  all  his  wreaths,  the  wreath  of  filial  affection^  on  the 
head  of  the  great  philosopher. 

At  this  moment  the  crowd  burst  into  one  of  the  hymns  of 
the  poet  Chenier,  who,  up  to  his  death,  most, of  all  men  cher- 
ished the  memory  of  Voltaire.  Madame  de  Villette  and  the 
young  girls  of  the  amphitheatre  descended  into  the  street, 
now  strewed  with  flowers*  and  walked  before  the  car.  The 
TheitreFran^ais,  then  situated  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 


160  ^     toltairb's  obaracter. 

had  erected  a  triumphal  arch  on  its  peristyle.  On  each  pillar 
a  medallion  was  fixed,  bearing  in  letters  of  gilt  bronze  the 
title  of  the  principal  dramas  of  the  poet;  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  erected  before  the  door  of  the  theatre  was  written, 
"  He  WToie  Irene  at  eighty-three  years  ;  at  seventeen  he  torote 
(Edipus:* 

The  immense  procession  did  not  arrive  4t  the  Pantheon 
imtil  ten  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  day  had  not  been  sufficiently 
long  for  this  triumph.  The  coffin  of  Voltaire  was  deposited 
between  those  of  Descartes  and  Mirabeau,-^the  spot  predes- 
tined for  this  intermediary  genitis  between  philosophy  and 
policy,  between  the  design  and  the  execution.  This  apotW 
osis  of  modem  philosophy,  amidst  the  great  events  that  agi- 
tated the  pubhc  mind,  was  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Revo- 
lution ^  comprehended  its  own  aim,  and  that  it  sought  to  be 
the  inatiguration  of  those  two  principles  represented  by  these 
cold  ashes — ^Intelligence  and  Liberty.  It  was  intelligence 
that  triumphantly  entered  the  city  of  Louis  XIV.  over  the 
ruins  of  the  prejudices  of  birth.  It  was  philosophy  taking 
possession  of  Jthe  city  and  the  temple  of  Sainte  Genevieve. 
The  remains  of  two  schools,  of  two  ages,  and  two  creeds 
were  about  to  strive  for  the  mastery  even  in  the  tomb. 
Philosophy  who,  up  to  this  hour,  had  timidly  shrunk  from 
the  contest,  now  revealed  her  latest  inspiration — ^that  of 
transferring  the  vexieration  of  the  age  from  one  great  man  to 
another. 


Voltaire,  the  sceptical  genius  of  France  in  modem  ages, 
combined  in  himself  the  double  passion  of  this  people  at  such 
a  period — ^the  passion  of  destruction,  and  the  desire  of  fnno- 
vation,  hatred  of  prejudices  and  love  of  knowledge :  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  destruction ;  his  genius, 
^though  not  the  most  elevated,  yet  the  most  comprehensive 
in  France,  has  hitherto  been  only  judged  by  fanatics  or  his 
enemies.  Impiety  deified  his  very  vices ;  superstition  anathe* 
matized  his  very  virtues ;  in  a  word,  despotism,  when  it  again 
seized  on  the  reins  of  government  in  France,  felt  that  to  rein- 
state tyranny  it  Woidd  be  necessaiy  first  to  unseat  Voltaire  from 
his  high  position  in  the  national  opinion.  Napoleon,  during 
fifteen  years,  paid  writers  who  degrade,  viHfy,  and  deny  the 
genius  of  Voltaire ;  he  hated  his  name,  as  might  must  ever 
hate  intellect;  and  so  long  as  men  yet  cherished  the  memory 
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of  Voltaire,  so  long  he  felt  his  position  was  not  secure,  f<Jr 
tyranny  stands  as  much  in  need  of  prejudice  to  sustain  it  as 
falsehood  of  uncertainty  and  darkness ;  the  restored  church 
could  no  longer  suffer  his  glory  to  shine  with  so  great  a 
lustre ;  she  had  the  right  to  hate  Yoltaire,  not  to  deny  his 
genius. 

If  we  judge  of  men  by  what  they  have  rfonc,  then  Voltaire 
is  incontestabiy  the  greatest  writer  of  modern  Europe.  No 
one  has  caused,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  his  genius 
alone,  and  the  perseverance  of  his  will,  so  great  a  commotior 
in  the  minds  of  inen;  his  pen  aroused  a  world,  and  has 
shaken  a  far  mightier  empire  than  that  of  Charlemagne,  the 
European  empire  of  a  theocracy.  Bis  genius  was  not  force 
but  light  Heaven  had  destined  him  not  to  destroy  but  to 
illuminate,  and  wherever  he  trod  light  followed  him,  for  rea- 
son (which  is  light)  had  destined  him  to  be  first  her  poet, 
then  her  apostle,  and  lastly  her  idoL 

VI. 

Voltaire  was  bom  a  plebeian  in  an  obscure  stre^  of  old 
Paris.*  Whilst  Louis  XTV.  and  Bossuet  reigned  in  all  the 
pomp  of  absolute  power  and  Catholicism  at  Versailles, 
the  child  of  the  people,  the  Moses  of  incredulity,  grew  up 
amidst  them :  the  secrets  of  destiny  seem  thiis  to  sport 
with  men,  and  are  alone  suspected  when  they  have  ex- 
ploded. The  throne  and  the  altar  had  attained  their  cul- 
minating pomt  in  France.  The  Due  d'Orleans,  as  regent, 
governed  during  an  interregnum,— one  vice  in  the  room  of 
another,  weakness  instead  of  pride.  This  life  was  easy  and 
agreeable,  and  corruption  avenged  itself  for  the  monacal 
austerity  of  the  last  years  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
Letellier.  Voltaire,  alike  precocious  by  audacity  as  by  talent, 
began  ab^eady  to  sport'  with  those  weapons  of  the  mind  of 
which  he  was  destined,  after  years,  to  makeso  terrible  a  use. 
The  regent,  all  unsuspicious  of  danger,  suffered  him  to  con- 
tinue, and  repressed,  for  form's  sake  alone,  some  of  the  most 
audacious  of  his  outbreaks,  at  which  he  laughed  even 
whilst  he  punished  them.  The  incredulity  of  the  age  took 
its  rise  in  debauchery  and  not  in  examination,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought  was  rather  a  libertinage  of  manners, 
than  a  conclusion  arising  from  reflection.     There  was  vice 

*  It  has  been"  generally  understood  that  Voltaire  was  bom  at  Ch&- 
tenay,  'near  Paris,  in  February,  1694.— H.  T.  R. 
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in  irreligion,  and  of  this  Yoltwre  always  savored.  Hi? 
mission  Xegan  by  a  contempt  and  derision  of  holy  things, 
which,  even  though  doomed  to  destruction,  should  be  touched 
with  respect.  From  thence  arose  that  mockery,  that  irony, 
that  cynicism  too  often  on  the  lips,  and  in  the  heart,  of  the 
apostle  of  reason ;  his  visit  to  England  gave  assurance  and 
gravity  to  his  increduhty,  for  in  France  he  had  only  known 
hbertines,  in  London  he  knew  philosophers ;  he  became  pas- 
sionately attached  to  eternal  reason,  as  we  are  all  eager  after 
what  is  new,  and  he  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  the  discovery.  In 
80  active  a  nature  as  the  French,  this  enthusiasm  and  this 
hatred  could  not  remain  in  mere  speculation  as  in  the  mind 
of  a  native  of  the  north.  Scarcely  was  he  himself  persuaded, 
than  he  wished  in  his  turn  to  persuade  others ;  his  whole  life 
became  a  multiplied  action,  tending  to  one  end,  the  alio- 
liti.on  of  theocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  religious  tolera- 
tion and  liberty.  He  toiled  at  this  with  all  the  powers  with 
which  God  had  gifted  him;  he  even  employed  falsehood 
(ruse),  aspersion,  cynicism,  and  immorality ;  he  used  even 
those  arms  that  respect  for  God  and  man  denies  to  the  wise ; 
he  employed  his  virtue,  his  honor^  his  renown  to  aid  in  this 
overthrow ;  and  his  apostleship  of  reason  had  too  often  the 
appearance  of  a  profanation  of  piety ;  he  ravaged  the  temple 
in^ead  of  protecting  it,  ■ 

From  the  day  when  he  resolved  upon  this  war  against 
Christianity,  he  sought  for  allies  also  opposed  to  it.  Hb 
intimacy  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  II.,  had  this  sole 
inducement.  He  desired  the  support  of  thrones  against  the 
priesthood.  Frederic,  who  partook  of  his  philosophy,  and 
pushed  it  still  further,  even  to  atheism  and  the  contempt  of 
mankind,  was  the  Dionysius  of  this  modern  Plato.  Louis 
XV.,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding 
with  Prussia,  dared  not  to  show'hi^s  anger  against  a  man 
whom  the  king  considered  as  his  friend.  Voltaire,  thus  pro- 
tected by  a  sceptre,  redoubled  his  audacity.  He  put  thrones 
on  one  side,  whilst  he  affected  to  make  their  interests  mutual 
with  his  own,  by  pretending  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
domination  of  Rome.  He  handed  over  to  kings  the  civil 
liberty  of  the  people,  provided  that  they  would  aid  him  in 
acquiring  the  liberty  of  consciences.  He  even  affected — 
perhaps  he  felt — respect  for  the  absolute  power  of  kings. 
He  pushed  that  respect  so  far  as  even  to  worship  their 
weaknesses.  He  palliated  the  infamous  vices  of  the  great 
Frederic,  and  brought  philosophy  on  its  knees  before  the 
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Biistresses  of  hovds  XV.  JAke  the  coortezan  of  Thehes, 
who  built  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egjpt  from  the  fruits  of 
her  debaucheries,  Voltaire  did  not  blush  at  any  prostitution 
of  genius,  provided  that  the  wages  of  his  servility  enabled 
him  to  purchase  enemies  against  Christ.  He  enrolled  them 
by  millions  throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  France. 
Kings  ^ere  reminded  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  tltrones 
outraged  by  the  popes.  They  did  not  see,  without  umbrage 
and  secret  hate,  the  clergy  as  powerful  as  themselves  with 
the  people,  and  who  under  the  name  of  cardinals,  almoners, 
bishops  or  confessors,  spi^,  or  dictated  its  creeds  even  to 
courts  themselves.  The  parliaments,  that  civil  clergy,  a 
body  redoubtable  to  sovereigns  themselves,  detested  the 
mass  of  the  clergy,  although  they  protected  its  faith  and  its 
decrees.  The  nobility,  warlike,  corrupted,  and  ignorant, 
leaned  entirely  to  the  unbelief  which  freed  it  from  all  moral- 
ity. Finally,  the  bourgeome^  well-informed  or  learned,  pre- 
faced the  emancipation  of  the  third  estate  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  new  condition  of  ideas. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  the  revolution  in  religious 
matters.  Voltaire  laid  hold  of  them  at  the  precise  moment, 
with  that  coup  d'csil  of  strong  instinct  which  sees  clearer 
than  genius  itself.  To  an  age,  young,  fickle,  and  unreflect- 
ing, he  did  not  present  reason  under  the  form  of  an  austere 
pMosophy,  but  beneath  the  guise  of  a  facile  freedom  of 
ideas,  and  a  scoffing  irony.  He  would  not  have  succeeded 
in. making  his  age  Uiink,  he  did  succeed  in  making  it  snule. 
He  never  attacked  it  in  fronts  nor  with  his  face  uncovered, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  set  the  laws  in  array  against  him ; 
and  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Servetius,  he,  the  modem  iEsop, 
attacked  under  imaginary  names  the  tyranny  which  he 
wished  to  destroy.  He  concealed  his  hate  in  history,  the 
drama,  light  poetry,  romance,  and  even  in  jests.  His  genius 
was  a  perpetual  allusion,  comprehending  all  his  age,  but 
impossible  to  be  seized  on  by  lus  enemies.  He  struck,  but 
his  hand  was  concealed.  Yet  l^he  struggle  of  a  man  against 
a  priesthood,  an  individual  against  an  institution,  a  life 
against  eighteen  centunea,  was  by  no  means  ^estitue  of 
courage, 

VII. 

There  is  an  incalculable  power  of  conviction  and  devotion 
of  idea,  in  Uie  duinff  of  one  against  all.    Tq  bra^e  at  oao^ 

7* 
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wtth  no  other  power  than  mdlTidual  reason,  with  no  other 
support  than  conscience,  human  consideration,  that  cowardice 
of  the  mind,  masked  under  respect  for  error;  to  dare  the 
hatred  of  earth  and  the  anathema  of  heaven,  is  the  heroism 
of  the  writer.  -  Voltaire  was  hot  a  martyr  in  his  body,  l)ut 
he  consented  to  be  one  in  his  name,  and  devoted  it  during 
his  hfe  and  after  his  death.  He  condemned  his  own  ashes 
to  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  not  to  have  either  an  asylum 
or  a  tomb.  He  resigned  himself  even  to  lengthened  eiale  in 
exchange  for  the  Uberty  of  a  free  combat.  He  isolated  him- 
self voluntarily  from  men,  in  order  that  theif  too  close-  con- 
tact might  not  interfere  with  his  thoughts. 

At  eighty  years  of  age,  feeble,  and  feeling  his  death  nearly 
approaching,  he  several  times  made  his  preparations  hastily, 
in  order  to  go  and  struggle  still,  and  die^t  a  distance  from 
the  roof  of  his  old  age.  The  unwearied  activity  of  his  mind- 
was  never  checked  for  a  moment.  He  carried  his  gayety 
even  to  geniiB,  and  under  that  pleasantry  of  his  whole  life 
we  may  perceive  a  grave  power  of  perseverance  and  convic- 
tion. Such  was  the  character  of  this  great  man.  The 
enUghtened  serenity  of  his  mind  concealed  the  depth  of  its 
workings :  under  the  joke  and  laugh  his  constancy  of  pur- 
pose was  hardly  suflSciently  recognized.  He  suffered  all 
with  a  laugh,  and  was  willing  to  endure  all,  even  in  absence 
from  his  native  land,  in  his  lost  friendships,  in  his  refused 
fame;  in  his  blighted  name,  in  his  memory  accursed.  He 
took  all— bore  all — ^for  the  sake  of  the  triumph  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  human  reason.  Devotion  does  not  change  its 
worth  in  changing  its  cause,  and  this  was  his  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  He  was  not  the  truth,  but  he  was  its 
precursor,  and  walked  in  advance  of  it. 

One  thing  was  wanting  to  him — the  love  of  a  God.  He 
saw  him  in  mind,  and  he  detested  those  phantoms  which 
ages  of  darkness  had  taken  for  him,  and  adored  in  his  stead. 
He  rent  away  with  rage  those  clouds  which  prevent  the 
divine  idea  from  beaming  purely  on  mankind  ;  but  his  weak- 
ness was  rather  hatred  against  error,  than  faith  in  the  Di- 
vinity. The  sentiment  of  religion,  that  sublime  resume  of 
human  thought ;  that  reaspn,  which,  enlightened  by  enthu- 
siasm, mounts  to  God  as  a  flame,  and  unites  itself  with  him 
m  the  imity  of  the  creation  with  the  Creator,  of  the  ray  with 
the  focus — ^this,  Voltaire  never  felt  in  his  soul.  Thence 
sprung  the  results  of  his  philosophy;  it  created  neither 
morals,  nor  worahip,  nor  charity ;  it  only  decomposed — de- 
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Btroyed.  Negative,  cold,  comosive,  sneering,  it  operated  like 
poison— it  froze — ^it  killed— it  never  gave  life.  Thus,  it 
never  produced— even  against  the  errors  it  assailed,  which 
were  but  the  hiijnan  alloy  of  a  divine  idea — ^the  whole  eiffect 
it  should  have  elicited.  It  made  sceptics,  instead  of  believers. 
The  theocratic  reaction  was  prompt  and  universal,  aa  it  ought 
to  have  been.  Impiety  clears  the  soul  of  its  consecrated 
errors,  but  does  not  fill  the  heart  of  man.  Impiety  alone 
will  never  ruin  a  human  worship  ;  a  faith  destroyed  must  be 
replaced  by  a  faith.  It  is  not  given  to  irreligion  to  destroy 
a  religion  on  earth.  There  is  but  a  religion  more  enlightened 
which  can  really  triumph  over  a  religion  fallen  into  contem|^^ 
by  replacing  it.  The  earth  cannot  remain  without  an  altar, 
and  God  alone  is  strong  enough  against  God. 

VIII. 

It  was  ou  the  6th  of  August,  1Y91,  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  famous  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  1790,  when  feu- 
dality crumbled  to  atoms/  that  the  National  Assembly  com- 
menced the  revision  of  the  constitution.  It  was  a  solemn 
and  imposing  act,  was  this  comprehensive  coup  d*ceil  cast  by 
legislators- at  the  end  of  their  career,  over  the  ruins  they  had 
scattered,  and  the  foundations  they  had  laid  in  their  course. 
But  how  different  at  this  moment  was  the  disposition  of  their 
mind  from  what  they  felt  in  commencing  this  mighty  work ! 
They  had  begun  it  with  an  enthusiasm  of  the  ideal,  they  now 
contemplated  it  with  the  misgivings  and  the  sadness  of  reality. 
The  National  Assembly  was  opened  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  a  people  unanimous  in  their  hopes,  and  was  about  to  close 
amidst  the  clamorous  recriminations  of  all  parties. 

The  king  was  captive,  the  princes  emigrants,  the  clergy  at 
feud,  the  nobility  in  flight,  the  people  seditious ;  Necker's 
popularity  had  vanished,  Mira,beau  was  dead,  Maury  silenced, 
Cazales,  Lally,  Mounier,  had  deserted  from  their  work.  Two 
years  had  carried  oflf  more  men.  and  things  than  a  generation 
removes  in  ordinary  times.  The  great  voices  of  *89,  inspired 
with  philosophy  and  vast  hopes,  no  longer  resounded  beneath 
those  vaults.  The  foremost  ranks  had  fallen.  The  men  of 
second  order  were  now  to  contend  in  their  stead.  Intimi- 
dated, discouraged,  repentant,  they  had  neither  the  spirit  to 
yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  people  nor  the  power  to  resist  it. 
Bamave  had  recovered  his  virtue  in  his  sensibility ;  but  vir- 
tue which  comes  late  is  like  the  experience  which  follows  the 
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act,  and  only  enables  us  to  measure  the  extent  of  our  errors. 
In  revolutions  there  is  no  repentance — there  is  only  expiation, 
Bamave,  who  might  have  saved  the  monarchy,  had  he  only 
imited  with  Mirabeau,  lyas  just  commencing  his  expiatory 
sentence.  Robespierre  was  to  Bamave  what  Bamave  had 
been  to  Mirab^eau ;  but  Robespierre,  more  powerful  than 
Bamave,  instead  of  acting  on  the  impulse  of  a  passion  as 
fluctuating  as  jealousy,  acted  under  the  influence  of  a  fixed 
idea,  and  an  imalterable  theory.  Robespierre  had  the  whole 
people  at  his  back. 

IX. 

•  From  the  opening  of  the  sittings  Bamave  attempted  to 
consolidate  around  the  constitution  the  opinions  so  fiercely 
•fehaken  by  Robespierre  and  his  friends.  He  did  it  with  a 
caution  which  bespoke  but  too  well  the  weakness  of  his  posi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  his  language.  "  The 
labors  of  your  committee  of  the  constitution  are  assailed,"  he 
said.  "There  exist  against  our  work  but  two  kinds  of  oppo- 
sition. Those  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  constantly 
shown  themselves  inimical  to  the  Revolution — the  enemies 
of  equality,  who  hate  our  constitution  because  it  is  the  con- 
demnation of  their  aristocracy.  Yet  there  is  another  class 
hostile  also,  and  I  will  divide  it  into  two  distinct  species. 
One  of  these  is  the  men  who,  in  the  opinion  of  their  own 
conscience,  give  the  preference  to  another  government  which 
they  disguise  more  or  less  in  their  language,  and  seek  to  de- 
prive our  momarchical  government  of  all  the  strength  which 
can  retard  the  advent  of  a  republic.  I  declare  that  these 
persons  I  shall  not  attack.  Whosoever  has  a  pure  political 
opinion  has  a  right  to  communicate  it ;  but  we  have  another 
class  of  foes.  They  are  the  foes  of  all  government.  If  this' 
class  betrays  its  opposition,  it  is  not  because  it  prefers  the 
republic  to  the  monarchy,  democracy  to  aristocracy,  it  is  be- 
cause all  that  concentrates  the  political  machine,  all  that  is 
order,  all  that  places  in  his  right  position  the  honest  man 
and  the  rogue,  the  candid  man  and  the  calumniator,  is  con- . 
trary  and  hateful  to  its  system."  (Long  and  loud  applause 
from  the  inajority  on  the  left.)  "  Yes,  gentlemen,"  con- 
tinued Bamave,  "such  is  the  party  which  has  the  most 
strongly  opposed  our  labors.  They  have  sought  fresh  sources 
of  revolution  because  the  revolution,  as  defined  by  us  escaped 
them.   These  are  the  men  who,  changing  the  name  of  things* 
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by  uttering  sentiments  apparently  patriotic,  in  the  stead  of 
sentiments  of  honor,  probity,  purity — by  sitting  even  in  the 
most  august  places  with  a  mask  of  vi4ue,  have  beheved  that 
they  would  impose  upon  public  opinion,  and  have  coaleseied 
with  certain  writers.  (The  plaudits  here  redoubled,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Robespierre  and  Brissot.)  If  we 
desire  to  see  our  constitution  carried  out,  if  you  desire  that 
the  nation,  after  having  owed  to  you  its  hopes  of  liberty, — 
for  as  yet  it  is  but  hope,  (Murmurs  of  dissent,)-^hall  owe  to 
you  reality,  prosperity,  hi^pine^s,  peace,  let  us  endeavor  to 
simplify  it,  by  giving^  to  the  government — ^by  which  I  mean 
all  the  powers  established  by  this  constitution — the  amqi^nt 
of  simultaneous  strength  requisite  to  move  the  social  machine, 
and  to  preserve. to  the  nation  the  liberty  you  have  conferred 
upon  it.  If  the  welfare  of  your  country  is  dear  to  you,  take 
care  what  you  are  about  to  do.  Above  all,  let  us  discard  in- 
jurious mistrust,  which  can  serve  none  but  pur  enemies,  when 
they  would  believe  that  this  National  Assembly,  this  constant 
majority,  at  once  bold  and  sagacious,  which  has  so  much  cast 
upon  it  since  the  king's  departure,  is  ready  to  disappear  be- 
fore the  divisions  so  skilfully  fomented  by  perfidious  impu- 
tations. (Loud  cheering.)  You  will  see  renewed,  do  not 
doubt  this,  the  disorders,  the  coavulsions  of  which  you  are 
weary,  and  to  which  the  completion  of  the  Revolution  ought 
also  to  be  a  completion.  You  will  see  renewed  without 
hopes,  projects,  temptations  which  we  openly  brave  because 
we  feel  our  strength  and  are  united — ^because  we  know  that 
so  long  as  we  are  united  they  will  not  be  attempted ;  and  if 
extravagant  ideas  should  dare  to  try  them,  it  would  always 
result  in  their  shame.  But  the  attempts  would  succeed,  and 
on  the  success  of  them  they  might  with  some  semblance 
rely,  if  we  were  once  divided  amongst  o^^rselyes,  not  knowing 
in  whom  we  might  believe.  We  suspect  each  other  of  dif- 
ferent plans  when  we  have  but  the  same  idea — of  contrary 
feelings,  when  every  one  of  us  has  in  his  heart  the  testimony 
of  his  colleague's  purity,  during  two  years  of  labor  performed 
together — during  consecutive  proofs  of  courage — during 
sacrifices  which  nothing  can  compensate  but  the  approving 
voice  of  conscience.!' 

Here  Bamave's  voice  was  lost  in  the  applauses  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  Aj^mbly,  electrified,  seemed  for  the  moment 
unanimous  in  its  monarchicc^  feeUng. 
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At  the  sitting  of  the  25tli  of  August,  the  Assembly  dis- 
cussed the  article  of  the  constitution  which  declared  that  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  could  not  exercise  the  rights  of 
citizens.  The  Due  d'Orleans  ascended  the  tribune  to  protest 
against  this  article,  and  declared,  in  the  midst  of  applauses 
and  murmurs,  that  if  it  were  adopted,  there  remained  to  him 
the  right  of  choosing  between  the  title  of  a  French  citizen 
and  lus  eyentual  right  to  the  throne ;  and  that,  in  that  case, 
he  should  renounce  the  throne.  Sillery,  the  friend  and  con- 
fi^mt  of  this  prince,  spoke  after  him,  and  combated  with 
much  eloquence  the  conclusions  of  the  committee.  This  dis- 
course, full  of  allusions  to  the  position  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
impossible  to  be  misunderstood,  was  the  only  act  of  direct 
ambition  attempted  by  the  Orleans  party.  Sillery  begun  by 
boldly  replying  to  Bamave : — "  Let  me  be  allowed,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "to  lament  over  the  deplorable  abuse  which  some 
orators  make  of  their  talents.  What  strange  language  1  It 
is  attempted  to  make  you  believe  that  yon  have  here  men  of 
faction  and  anarchy— -enemies  Of  order,  as  if  order  could  only 
exiat  by  satisfying  the  ambition  of  certain  individuals !  It  is 
proposed  to  you  to  grant  to  aU  individuals  of  the  royal  familjr 
the  title  of  prince,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen ?  What  incoherence,  and  what  ingratitude !  You  declare 
the  title  of  French  citizen  to  be  the  most  admirable  of  titles, 
and  you  propose  to  exchange  it  for  the  title  of  prince,  which 
you  have  suppressed,  as  contrary  to  equality !  Have  not  the 
relatives  of  the  king,  who  still  remain  in  Paris,  constantly 
displayed  the  purest  patriotism  ?  What  services  have  they 
not  rendered  to  the  public  cause  by  their  example  and  their 
sacrifices  !  Have  they  not  themselves  abjured  all  their  titles 
for  one  only — ^that  of  citizen  ?  and  yet  you  propose  to  despoil 
them  of  it !  When  you  suppressed  the  title  of  prince,  what 
happened  ?  The  fugitive  princes  formed  a  league  against 
the  country ;  the  others  ranged  themselves  with  you.  If  to- 
day the  title  of  prince  is  re-established,  we  concede  to  the 
enemies  of  our  country  all  they  covet ;  we  deprive  the  patri- 
otic relatives  of  the  king  of  all  they  esteem  1  I  see  the  tri- 
fumph  and  the  recompence  on  the  side  of  the  conspiring 
princes ;  I  ^ee  the  punishment  of  all  sacrifices  on  the  side  of 
the  popular  princes.  It  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  admit  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  into  the  legislative  body.  This 
hypothesis  would  then  be  established,  that  every  individual 
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of  the  royal  family  must  be  for  tlie  futm'e  a  corrupt  courtier 
or  factious  partisan !  However,  is  it  not  possible  to  suppose 
tbat  there  are  patriots  amongst  them?  Is  it  those  you 
would  thus  brand  ?  You  condemn  the  relatives  of  a  king  to 
hate  the  constitution  and  conspire  against  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  does  not  leave  them  the  choice  between  the  char- 
acter of  courtiers  or  that  of  conspirators.  See,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  may  accrue  if  the  love  of  country  inspire  them ! 
Cast  your  eyes  on  one  of  the  branches  of  that  race,  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  you  to  exile."  Scarcely  out  of  his  childhood, 
he  had  the  happiness  of  saving  the  life  of  three  citizens,  at 
the  peril  of  his  own.  The  city  of  Vendome  decreed  to  hiu 
a  civic  crown.  Unhappy  child !  is  that  indeed  the  last  which 
thy  race  shall  obtain  V 

The  applause  which  constantly  interrupted,  and  for  a  long 
time  followed  this  discourse,  after  the  orator  had  concluded, 
proved  that  the  idea  of  a  revolutionary  dynasty  already 
tempted  some  imaginations,  and  that  if  there  existed  no  fac- 
tion of  Orleans,  at  least  it  was  not  without  a  leader.  Robes- 
pierre, who  no  less  detested  a  dynastic  faction  than  the 
monarchy  itself,  saw  with  terror  this  symptom  of  a  new 
power  which  appeared  in  the  distant  hoHzon.  "  I  remark," 
he  replied,  "  that  there  is  too  much  reference  to  individuals, 
and  not  enough  to  the  national  interest.  It  is  not  true  that 
wc  seek  to  degrade  the  relations  of  the  king :  there  is  no 
design  to  place  them  beneath  other  citizens — ^we  wish  to 
separate  ifeiem  from  the  people  by  an  honorable  distinction. 
"WHiat  is  the  use  of  seeking  titles  for  them  ?  The  relatives 
of  the  king  wiU  be  simply  the  relatives  of  the  king.  The 
splendor  of  the  throne  isTiot  derived  from  such  vain  denom- 
inations of  rank.  Wc  cannot  declare  with  impunity  that 
there  exists  in  France  any  particular  family  above  another : 
it  would  be  a  nobility  by  itself.  The  fam&y  would  remain 
jn  the  midst  of  us,  Uke  the  indestnictible  root  of  that  nobility 
which  we  have  destroyed — ^it  would  be  the  germ  of  a  new 
aristocracy."  Violent  murmurs  hailed  these  remarks  of 
Robespierre.  He  was  obliged  to  break  off  and  apologize. 
"I  see,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "that  we  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  utter  here,  without  reproach,  opinions  which  our 
adversaries  amongst  the  first  have  maintained  in  this  assem- 
bly." 
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XI. 

The  whole  difficulty  of  the  8itiiatv>ii  was  la  the  qu^tion 
whether  or  not,  that  constitution  once  completed,  the  nation 
would  recognize  in  the  constitution  the  right  to  revise  and 
alter  itself.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Malouet,  although 
abandoned  by  his  party,  and  hopeless,'  endeavored,  single- 
handed,  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority.  His  dis- 
course,, worthy  of  the  genius  of  Mirabeau,  was.  a  bilLof  terri- 
ble accusation  against  the  excesses  of  the  people,  and  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  Assembly.  Its  moderation  heightened 
its  effect — ^the  man  of  integrity  was  seen  beneath  the  orator, 
and  the  statesman  in  the  legislator.  Something  of  the  serene 
and  stoical  soul  of  Cato  breathed  in  his  wc^ds  ;  but  political 
eloquence  is  rather  in  the  people  who  listen,  than  in  the  man 
who  speaks.  The  voice  is  nothing  without  the  reverberation 
that  multiplies  its  echo.  Malouet,  deserted  by  bis  party, 
left  by  Barnave  who  listened  with  dismay,  only  spoke  from 
his  conscience ;  he  fought  no  longer  for  victory,  h%  only 
struggled  for  principle.     Thus  did  he  speak : — 

"  It  is  proposed  to  you  to  determine  the  fepooh,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  use  of  a  new  constituent  power ;  it  is.pror 
posed  to  you  to  undergo  twenty-five  years  of  disorder  ^nd 
anarchy  before  you  have  the  right  to  amend.  Remark,  ia 
the  first  place,  under  what  circumstances  it  is  proposed  to 
you  to  impose  silence  on  the  appeals  of  the  nation  as  to  the 
new  laws  ;  it  is  when  you  have  not  as  yet  heard  the  opinion 
of  those  whose  instincts  and  passions  these  new  Jaws  favor, 
when  all  contending  passions  are  subdued  by  terror  or  by 
force ;  it  is  when  France  is  no  longer  expounded  but  through 
the  organ  of  her  clubs.  When  it  has  been  a  question  of . 
suspending  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  itself,  what 
has  been  the  language  addressed  to  you  from  thisj^ribune  ? 
You  have  been  told  '  we  should  have  begun  the  Eevolution 
from  thence  ;  hut  we  were  not  aware  of  our  strength.'  Thus 
it  only  remains  for  your  successors  to  measure  their  strength 
in  order  to  attempt  fresh  enterprises.  Such,  in  effect,  is  the 
danger  of  making  a  violent  revolution  and  a  free  constitution 
march  side  by  side.  The  one  is  only  produced  in  tiunultuous 
periods,  and  by  passions  and  weapons ;  the  other,  is  only 
established  by  amicable  arrangements  between  old  interests 
and  new.  (Laughter,  murmurs,  and  *  that  is  the  point.')  We 
do  not  count  voices,  we  do  not  discuss  opinions,  to  make  a 
revolution.    A  revolution  is  a  storm  during  which  we  must 


furl  our  sails,  or  we  sink.  But  after  the  tempest,  those  who 
have  been  beaten  by  it,  as  well  a^  those  who  have  not  suf- 
fered, enjoy  in  common  the  serenity  of  the  sky.  All  becomes 
calm,  and  the  horizon  is  cleared.  Thus  after  ^  revolution, 
the  constitution,  if  it  be  good,  rallies  all  its  citizens.  There 
should  not  be  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who  incurs  danger 
of  his  life  in  expressing  his  free  views  of  the  constitution. 
"Without  this  security  there  is  no  free  will,  no  expression  of 
opinion,  no  hberty ;  there  will  be  only  a  predominao^t  power, 
a  tyranny  popular  or  otherwise,  until  you  have  separated 
the  constitution  from  the  workings  of  the  revolution..  Behold 
all  these  principles"  of  justice,  morality,  and  liberty  which 
you  have  laid  down,  hailed  with  joy,  a|id  oaths  renewed,  but 
violated  immediately  with  unprecedented  audacity  and  rage. 
It  is  at  a  moment  when  the  holiest  or  the  freest  of  constitu- 
tions has  been  proclaimed  that  the  most  infamous  attempts 
against  liberty,  against  property, — nay,  what  do  I  say  ?— 
against  humanity  and  conscience,  are  multiplied  and  per- 
petuated !  Does  not  this  contrast  alarm  you  ?  I  will  tell 
you  wherefore.  Yourselves  deceived  as  to  the  mechanism 
of  political  society,  you  have  sought  its  regeneration  without 
reflecting  on  its  dissolution ;  you  have  considered  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  your  plans  the  discontent  of  some,  and  as  a  means 
the  enthusiasna  of  others.  Only  desirous  to  overcome  obsta- 
cles, you  have  overturned  principles,  and  taught  the  people 
to  brq-ye  everything.  You  have  taten  the  passions  of  the 
people  for  auxiliaries.  It  is  to  raise  an  edifice  by  sapping 
the  foundations.  I  repeat  to  you  then,  there  is  no  free  and 
durable  constitution  out  of  d,pspotism  but  that  which  termi- 
nates a  revolution,  and  which  is  proposed,  accepted,  and  ex- 
ecuted, by  forms,  calm,  free,  and  totally  different  from  the 
forms  of  the  Revolution.  All  we  do,  all  we  seek  for  with 
excitement  before  we  reach  tliis  point  of  repose,  whether  we 
obey  the  people  or  are  obeyed  by  them  ;  whether  we  would 
flatter,  deceive,  or  serve  them,  is  but  the  work  of  folly, — 
madness.  "  I  ^  demand,  therefore,  that  the  constitution  be 
peaceably  and  freely  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  nation 
and  by  the  king.  (Violent  murmm's.)  I  knoW  we  call  the 
-national  will,  all  that  we  know  of  proposed  addresses,  of 
assent,  of  oaths,  agitations,  menaces,  and  violence.  (Loud 
expressions  of  angry  dissent.)  Yes,  we  must  close  the  IJev- 
olution,  by  beginning  to  destroy  every  tendency  to  violate 
it.  Your  committees  of  inquiry,  laws  respecting  emigrants, 
persecutions   of  priests^   despotic   imprispi^ments,  criminal 
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proceedings  against  persons  accused  without  proofs,  tlie 
fanaticism  and  domination  of  clubs;  but  this  is  not  all, 
license  has  gone  to  such  unbounded  extent, — ^the  dregs  of 
the  nation  ferment  sa  tumultuously  : — (Loud  bursts  of  indig- 
nation.) Do  we  then  pretend  to  be  the  first  nation  which 
has  no  dregs  ?  The  fearful  insubordination  of  troops,  re- 
ligious disturbances,  the  discontents  of  the  colonies,  which 
already  sound  so  ominously  in  our  ports, — ^if  the  Revolution 
does  not  stop  here  and  give  place  to  the  constitution;  if 
order  be  not  re-established  at  once,  and  on  all  points,  the 
shattered  state  will  be  long  agitated  by  the  convulsions  of 
anarchy.  Do  you  remember  the  history  of  the  Greeks, 
where  a  first  re  volution,  not  terminated  produced  so  many 
others  during  a  period  of  only  half  a  century  ?  Do  you  re- 
member that  Europe  has  her  eyes  fixed  on  your  weakness 
and  agitations,  and  whilst  she  will  respect  you  if  you  are 
free  within  the  limits  of  order,  she  will  surely  profit  by  your 
disorders,  if  you  only  know  how  to  weaken  yourself  and 
alarm  her  by  your  anarchy  ?" 

Malouet  demanded,  therefore,  that  the  constitution  should 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and  to  the  free 
acceptance  of  the  king.  ^ 

XII. 

This  magnificent  harangue  only  sounded  as  the  voice  of 
remorse  in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  listened  to 
with  impatience,  and  then  forgotten  with  all  speed.  M.  de 
La  Fayette  opposed,  in  a  short  speech,  the  proposition  of 
M.  Dandre,  who  desired  to  adjourn  for  thirty  years  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution.  The  Assembly  neither  adopted 
the  advice  of  Dandre  nor  of  La  Fayette,  but  contented  itself 
with  inviting  the  nation  not  to  make  use  for  twenty-five 
years  of  its  right  to  modify  the  constitution.  "  Behold  us, 
then,"  said  Robespierre,  "arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long 
and  painful  career :  it  only  remains  for  us  to  give  it  stability 
and  duration.  Why  are  we  asked  to  submit  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  king?  The  fate  of  the  constitution  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  Louis  XVI.  I  do  not  doubt  he  will 
accept  it  with  delight.  An  empire  for  patrimony,  all  the 
attributes  of  the  executive  power,  forty  millions  for  his  per- 
sonal pleasures, — ^such  is  our  ofier!  Do  not  let  us  wait, 
before  we  oflfer  it,  tmtil  he  be  away  from  the  capital  and 
environed  by  ill  advisers.    Let  us  offer  it  to  him  in  Paris. 
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Let  lis  say  to  liim.  Behold  the  most  powerful  throne  in  the 
umverse— will  you  accept  it  ?  Suspected  gatherings,  the 
system  of  weakening  your  frontiers,  threats  of  your  enemies 
without,  mancBUvres  of  your  enemies  within, — all  warns  you 
to  hasten  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  which  as- 
sures and  fortifies  the  citizens.  ^  If  we  dehberate,  when  we 
should  swear,  if  our  constitution  may  be  again  attacked,  after 
having  been  already  twice  assailed,  what  remains  for  us  to 
do  ?  Either  to  resuiiie  our  arms  or^ur  fetters.  We  have 
been  empowered,"  he  added,  looking  towards  the  seats  of 
Baniave  and  the  Lameths,  **  to  constitute  the  nation,  and 
not  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  certain  individuals,  in  order  to 
favor  the  coalition  of  court  intrigxiers,  and  to  assure  to  them 
the  price  of  their  complaisance  or  their  treason." 

XIII. 

The  constitutional  act  was  presented  to  the  king  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1 Y91 .  Thouret  reported  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly in  these  words  the  result  of  the  solemn  interview  between 
the  conquered  will  of  the  monarch  and  the  victorious  will  of 
his  people : — "  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  our  deputation 
quitted  this  chamber,  proceeding  to  the  chateau  escorted  by 
a  guard  of  honor,  consisting  of  various  detachments  of  the 
national  guard  and  gendarmerie, ,  It  was  invariiably  accom- 
panied by  the  applauses  of  the  people.  It  was  received 
in  the  cotlncil-chamber,  where  the  king  was  attended  by  his 
ministers  and  a  great  number  of  his  servants.  I  said  to  the 
king,  'Sire,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  come  to  pre- 
sent to  your  majesty  the  constitutional  act,  which  conse- 
crates the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  French  people — ^which 
gives  to  the  throne  its  true  (figmty,  and  regenerates  the 
government  of  the  empire.'  The  king  received  the  consti- 
tutional act,  and  thuff  replied :  *  I  receive  the  constitution 
presented  to  me  by  the  National  Assembly.  I  will  convey 
to  it  my  resolution  after  the  shortest  possible  delay  which 
the  examination"  of  so  important  an  act  must  require.  I 
have  resolved  on  remaining  in  Paris.  I  will  give  orders  to 
the  commandant  of  the  national  Parisian  guard  for  the  duties 
of  my  guard.'  The  king,  during  the  whole' time,  presented 
an  aspect  of  satisfaction;  and  from  all  we  saw  and  heard 
we  anticipate  that  the  completion  of  the  constitution  Vill 
be  abo  the  termination  of  the  Revolution."  The  Assembly 
J^d  the  tribunes  applauded  several  times.     It  was  one  of 
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those  days  of  puUic  hope,  i^vhen  faction  retreats  ii^  the 
shade,  to  ^llow  the  serenity  of  good  citizens  to  shine  forth. 

La  Fayette  removed  the  degrading  conHgnes,  which  made 
the  Tuileries  a  jail  to  the  royal  family.  The  king  ceased  to 
be  the  hostage  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  become  its  osten- 
sible head.  He  gave  some  days  to  the  apparent  examination 
which  he  was  supposed  to  bestow  upon  the  Constitution. 
On  the  13th  he  addressed  to  the  Assembly,  by  the  minister 
of  justice,  a  message  concerted  with  Barnave,  thus,  con- 
ceived : — ''  I  have  examined  the  constitutional  act.  I  ac^ 
cept  it^  and  will  have  it  carried  into  execution.  I  (Hight  to 
make  known  the  motives  of  my  resolution.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  my  reign  I  have  desired  the  reform  of  abuses, 
and  in  all  my  acts  I  have  taken  for  riile  public  opinion.  I 
have  conceived  the  project  of  assuring  the  happiness  of  the 
people  on  permanent  bases,  and  of  subjecting  my  own  au- 
thority to  settled  rules.  From  these  intentions  I  have  never 
varied.  I  have  favored  the  establishment  of  trials  of  your 
work  before  it  was  even  finished.  I  have  done  so  in  all 
sincerity ;  and,  if  the  disorders  which  have  attended  almost 
every  epoch  of  the  Revolution  have  frequently  affected  my 
heart,  I  hoped  that  the  law  would  resiune  its  force,  and  that 
on  reaching  the  term  of  your  labors,  every  day  woul^  re- 
store to  it  that  respect  without  which  the  people  can  have 
no  liberty,  and  a  king  no  happiness.  I  have  long  entertained 
that  hope ;  and  my  resolution  has  only  changed  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  could  hope  no  longer.  Remember  the  moment 
when  I  quitted  Paris :  disord^  was  at  its  height-r-tne  licence 
of  the  press  and  the  insolence  of  parties  knew  no  bounds. 
Then,  I  avow,  if  you  had  offered  to  me  the  constitution,  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  my'  duty  to  accept  it, 

"  All  has  changed.  You  have  manifested  the  desire  to  re- 
establish order;  you  have  revised  many  of  the. articles  ;  the 
will  of  the  people  is  no  longer  doubtful  to  me,  and  therefor^ 
I  accept  the  constitution  under  better  auspices.  I  freely  re- 
nounce the  co-operation  I  had  claimed  in  this  work,  andl 
declare  that  when  I  have^  renounced  it  no  oth'er<but  myself 
has  any  right  to  claim  it.  Unquestionably  I  still  see  certain 
points  in  the  constitution  in  which  more  perfection  might  be 
attained  ;  but  I  agree  to  allow  experience  to  be  the  judge. 
When  I  shall  have  fairly  and  loyally  put  in  action  the  powers 
of  government  confided  to  me  no  reproach  can  be  addr^sed 
to  me,  and  the  nation  will  make  itself  known  by  the  means 
vhich  the  constitution  has  reserved  to  it.    (Applause.)    Let 
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iSaoiae  ifho  are  restrained  by  the  fear  of  persecutions  and 
troubles  out  of  their  country  return  to  it  in  safety.  In  orcler 
to  extinguish  hatreds  let  us  content  to  a  mutual  forgetfulness 
of  the  past.  (The  tribunes  and  the  left  renewed  their  ac- 
clamations.) Let  the  accusations  and  the  prosecutions  which 
have  sprung  solely  from  the  events  of  the  constitution^  be 
obliterated  in  a  general  reconciliation.  I  do  not  refer  to 
those  which  have  been  caused  by  at  attachment  to  me.  Can 
you  see  any  guilt  in  them  ?  As  to  those  who  from  excess,  in 
which  I  can  see  personal  insult,  have  drawn  on  themselves 
the  visitation  of  the  laws,  I  prove  with  respect  to  them  that 
I  am  the  king  of  all  the  French.  I  will  swear  to  the  consti- 
tution in  the  very  place  where  it  was  drawn  up,  and  I  will 
present  myself  to-ukorrow  at  noon  to  the  National  Assembly." 

The  Assembly  adopted  unanimously,  on  the  proposition  of 
La  Fayette,  the  general  amnesty  demanded  by  the  king.  A 
numerous  deputation  went  to  carry  to  him  this  resolution. 
The  queen  was  present.  "  My  wife  and  children,  who  are 
here,"  said  the  king  to  the  deputation,  "share  my  sen- 
timents." The  queen,  who  desired  to  reconcile  herself  to 
pubtic  opinion,  advanced,  and  said,  "  Here  are  my  children  ; 
we  all  agree  to  participate  in  the  sentiments  of  the  king." 
These  words  reported  to  the  Assembly,  prepare4  all  hearts 
for  the  pardon  which  royalty  wa^  about  to  implore.  Next 
day  the  king  went  to  the  Assembly ;  he  wore  no  decoration 
but  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  from  deference  to  a  recent  de- 
cree suppressing  the  other  orders  of  chivalry.  He  took  his 
place  beside  the  president,  the  Assembly  all  standing. 

"  I  come,"  said  the  king,  "  to  consecrate  solemnly  here 
the  acceptance  I  have  given  to  the  constitutional  act.  I 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  the  law,  and  to  employ 
ail  the  power  delegated  to  me  for  maintaining  the  constitu- 
tion, and  carrying  its  decrees  into  effect.  May  this  great 
and  memorable  epoch  be  that  of  the  re-establishment  of 
peace^  and  become  the  gage  of  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire."  -The  unanimous  applauses 
of  the  chamber,  and  the  tribunes  ardent  for  HbeHy,  but 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  kin^,  demonstrated  tha^  the 
nation  entered  with  enthusiasm  mto  this  conquest  of  the 
constitution. 

"  Old  abuses,"  replied  the  president,  "  which  had  for  a 
long  time  triumphed  over  the  good  intentions  of  the  best  of 
kings,  oppressed  France.  The  National  Assembly  has  re- 
established the  basis  of  public  prosperity.    What  it  has  de- 
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sired  the_nati<Mi  has  willed.  Your  majesty  no  longer  desires 
in  vain  the  happiness  of  Frenchmen.  The  National  Assem* 
bly  has  nothing  more  to  wish,  now  that  on~  this  day  in  its 
presence  you  consummate  the  constitution  by  accepting  it. 
The  attachment  of  Frenchnien  decrees  to  you  the  crown^ 
and  what  assures  it  to  you  is  the  need  that  so  great  a  nation 
must  always  have  of  an  hereditary  power.  How  sublime, 
sire,  will  be  in  the  annals  of  history  this  regeneration,  which 
gives  citizens  to  France,  to  Frenchmen,  a  country,  to  the  king 
a  fresh  title  of  greatness  and  glory,  an<f  a  new  source  of 
happiness  1" 

The  king  then  withdrew,  being  accompanied  to  the  T?uil- 
eries  by  the  entire  Assembly ;  the  procession  with  difficulty 
making  its  way  through  the  immense  throng  of  people  which 
rent  the  a^  with  acclamations  of  joy^  Military  music  and 
repeated  salvos  of  artillery  taught  France  that  the  nation 
and  the  king,  the  throne  and  liberty,  were  i-econciled  in  the 
constitution,  and  that  after  three  years  of  struggles,  agita- 
tions, and  shocks,  the  day  of  concord  had  dawned.  These 
acclamation^  of  the  people  in  Paris  spread  throughout  the 
empire.  France  had  some  days  of  delirium.  The  hopes 
which  softened  men's  hearts,  brought  back  their  old  feelings 
for  its  king.  The  prince  and  his  family  were  incessantly 
called  to  the  windows  of  their  palace  to  receive  the  applause 
of  the  crowds.  They  sought  to  make  them  feel  how  sweet 
is  the  love  of  a  people. 

The  proclama-tion  of  the  constitution  on  the  18th  had,  the 
character  of  a  religious  fete.  The  Champ-de-Mars  was  cov- 
ered with  battalions  of  the  national  guard.  Bailly,  mayor 
of  Paris,  the  municipal  authorities,  the  department,  public 
functionaries,  and  all  the  people  betook  themselves  thither. 
One  hundred  ^d  one  cannon  shots  hailed  the  reading  of  the 
constitutional  act,  made  to  the  nation  from  the  top  of  the 
altar  of  the  country.  One  cry  of  Vive  la  Nation!  uttered 
by  300,000  voices,  was  the  acceptation  by  the  people.  The 
citizens  embraced,  as  members  of  one  family.  Balloons, 
bearing  patriotic  inscriptions,  rose  in  the  evening  in  the 
Champs  Elys6es,  as  if  to  bear  to  the  skies  the  testimony  of 
the  joy  of  a  regenerated  people.  Those  who  went  up  in 
them  threw  out  copies  of  the  book  of  the  constitution.  The 
night  was  splendid  with  illuminations.  Garlands  of  flames, 
running  from  tree  to  tree,  formed,  from  the  Arc  de  TEtoile 
to  the  Tuileries,  a  sparkling  avenue,  crowded  with  the  popu- 
lation of  i?aris.     At  intervals,  orchestras  filled  with  musi- 
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dans  sounded  forth  the  pealing  notes  of  glory  and  puhlic 
joy.  M.  de  La  Fayette  rode  on  horsehack  at  the  head  of 
his  staff.  His  presence  seemed  to  place  the  oaths  of  the 
people  and  the  king  under  the  guard  of  the  armed  citizens. 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  their  children  appeared  in  their 
carriage  at  eleven  o'iclock  in  the  evening.  The  immense 
crowd  that  surrounded  them  as  if  in  one  popular  embrace, 
— ^the  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  la  Heine !  Vive  le  Dau- 
phin  ! — ^hats  flimg  in  the  air,  the  gestures  of  enthusiasm  and 
respect,  made  for  them,  a  triumph  on  the  very  spot  over 
which  they  had  passed  two  months  previously  in  l^e  midst 
of  the  outrages  of  the  multitude,  and  deep  murmuring  of 
the  excited  populace.  The  nation  seemed  desirous  of  re- 
deeming these  threatening  days,  and  to  prove  to  the  king 
how  easy  it  was  to  appease  the  people,  and  how  sweet  to  it 
was  the  reign  of  hberty  \  The  national  acceptance  of.  the 
laws  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  the  counterproof  of 
its  work.  It  had  not  the  legality,  but  it  had  really  the  value, 
of  an  individual  acceptance  by  primary  assemblies.  It 
proved  that  the  will  of  the  public  mind  was  satisfied.  The 
nation  voted  by  acclamation,  what  the  wisdom  of  its  Assem- 
bly had  voted  on  reflection.  Nothing  but  Security  was 
wanting  to  the  public  feeling.  It  seemed  as  if  it  desired  to 
intoxicate  itself  by  the  delinum  of  its  happiness ;  and  that 
it  compensated,  by  the  very  excess  of  its  manifestations  of 
joy,  for  what  it  lacked  in  solidity  and  duration. 

The  king  sincerely  participated  in  this  general  joyous 
feeling.  Placed  between  the  recollections  of  all  he  had  suf- 
fered for  three  years,  and  the  lowering  storms  he  foresaw  in 
the  future,  he  endeavored  to  delude  himself,  and  to  feel 
persuaded  of  his  good  fortune.  He  said  to  himself,  that 
perhaps  he  had  mistaken  the  popular  opLoion ;  and  that  hav- 
ing at  least  surrendered  himself  imconditionally  to  the  mercy 
of  his  people — ^that  people  would  respect  in  him  his  own 
power  and  his  own  will :  he  si^ore  in  his  honest. and  good 
heart  fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  love  to  the  nation  he 
really  loved. 

The  queen  herself  returned  to  the  palace  with  more  na- 
tional thoughts :  she  said  to  the  king,  "  They  are  no  longer 
the  same  people  ;"  and,  taking  her  son  in  her  arms,  shQ.pre-^ 
sented  him  to  the  c^owd  who  thronged  the  terrace  of  the 
chateau,  and  seemed  thus  to  invest  herself  in,  the  eyes  of 
the  people  with  the  innocence  of  age  and  the  interest  of 
maternity. 
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The  king  gave,  some  days  afterwards,  a  f^te  to  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  distributed  abundant  alms  to  the  indigent.  He 
desired  that  even  the  miserable  should  have  his  day  of  con- 
tent, at  the  commencement  of  that  era  of  joy,  which  his  re- 
conciliation ^ith  his  people  promised  to  his  reign.  The  Te 
Deum  was  sung  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris;  as  on  a  day  of 
victory,  ta  bless  the  cradle  of  the  French  constitution.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  the  king  closed  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. Before  he  entered  the  chamber,  Bailly,  in  the  name 
of  the  municipality;  Pastoret,  in  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ments, congratulated  the  Assembly  on  the  conclusion  of  its 
work  : — "  Legislators,"  said  Bailly,  "  you  have  been  armed 
with  the  greatest  power  that  men  can  require.  To-morrow 
you  will  be  nothing.  It  is  not,  therefore  interest  or  flattery 
which  praises  you — ^it  is  your  works.  We  announce  to  you 
the  benedictions  of  posterity,  which  commence  for  you  from 
to-day  !"  "  Liberty,"  said  Pastoret,  "  had  fled  beyond  the 
seas;  or  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains, — you  have  raised  her 
fallen  throne.  Despotism  had  effaced  every  page  of  the 
book  of  nature ;  you  haye  re-established  the  d«calggae  of 
freemen  [" 


XIV. 

The  king,  surrounded  by  his  ministers/  entered  thd  Assem* 
bly  at  three  o'clock :  lengthened  cries  of  Vive  le  roi  for  a, 
moment  checked  his  speaking.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Louis 
XVI.,  "  after  the  completion  of  the  constitution,  you  have 
resolved  on  to-day  terminating  your  labors.  It  would  have 
been  desirable,  perhaps,  that  your  session  should  have  been 
prolonged,  in  order  that  you,  yourselves,  should  prove  your 
work.  But  you  have  wished,  no.  doubt,  to  mark  by  this  the 
difference  which  should  exist  between  the  functions  of  a 
constituent  body  and  ordinary  legislators.  I  will  ^ercisei 
all  the  power  you  have  confided  to  me  in  assuring  to  the 
constitution  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  it.  For  youy 
gentlemen,  who,  during  a  long  and  painful  career,  have 
evinced  an  indefatigable  zeal  in  your  labors,  there  remains  a 
last  duty  to  fulfil  when  you  are  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  empire ;  it  is  to  enlighten  your  fellow-citizens  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  you  have  made ;  to  purify  and  unite  opin- 
ions by  the  example  you  will  give  to  the  love  of  order  and 
submission  to  the  laws.  Be,  on  your  return  to  your  homes, 
the  interpreters  of  my  sentiments  to  your  fellow-oitiaeos ;  t^= 
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tli^m  that  the  king  will  always  be  their  first  and  most  faith- 
.  ful  friend — ^that  he  desires  to  be  loved  by  them,  and  can  only 
be  happy  with  thep  and  by  them." 

The  president  replied  to  the  king : — "  The  National  As- 
sembly having  arrived  at  the  termination  of  its  career,  enjoys, 
at  this  moment  the  first  fruit  of  its  labors.  Convinced  that 
the  government  best  suited  to  France  is  that  which  reconciles 
the  respected  prerogatives  of  the  throne  with  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  people,  it  has  given  to  the  state  a  constitution 
which  equally  guarantees  royalty  and  hberty.  Our  succes- 
sors, charged  with  the  onerous  burden  of  the  safety  of  the 
empire,  will  not  misunderstand  their  rights,  nor  the  limits,  of 
the  constitution :  and  you,  sire,  you  have  almost  completed 
everything- — by  accepting  the  Constitution,  you  have  con- 
summated the  Revolution.*' 

The  king  departed  amidst  loud  a^clamatioos.  It  a{)peared 
that  the  National  Assembly  was  in  haste  to  lay  down  the 
responsibihty  of  events  which  it  no  longer  felt  itself  capable 
of  controlling.  "The  National  Assembly  declares,"  says 
Target,  its  president,  "  that  its  miission  is  finished,  azul  that, 
at  this  moment,  it  terminates  its  sittings." 

The  people,  who  crowded  round  the  Manege,  and  saw 
with  pain  the  Revolution  abdicated  into  the  handgi  of  the 
king,  insulted,  as  it  recognized  them,  the  members  of  the 
Right — even  Barnave.  They  experienced  even  on'  the  first 
day  the  ingratitude  they  had  so  often  fomented.  They  sep- 
arated in  sorrow  and  in  discouragem^ent. 

When  Robespierre  and  Petion  went  out,  the  people 
crowned  them  with  oaken  chapl^ets,  and  took  the  horses  off 
their  carriage  in  order  to  drag  them  home  in  triumph.  The 
power  of  these  two  men  already  proved  the  wieakness  of  the 
constitution,  and  presaged  its  fall.  An  amnestied  king 
-etumed  powerless  to.&s  palace.  Timid  legislators  abdi- 
,«ted  in  trouble.  Two  triumphant  tribunes  were  elevated 
i>j  the  prepple.  In  this  was  all  the  future.  Th^  Constituent 
Assembly,  begun  in  an  insurrection  of  principles,  ended  as  a 
sedition.  Was  it  the  error  of  those  principles — was  it  the 
fault,  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ?  W^  wiil  examine  the 
question  at  the  end  of  the  last  book  of  this  volume,  in  cast- 
ing a  retrospect  over  the  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ; 
till  then  we  will  delay  this  judgment,  in  order  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  the  recital 
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Whilst  an  instant's  breathing  time  was  permitted  to 
France  between  two  convulsive  efforts,  and  the  Revolution 
as  yet  knew  not  whether  it  should  maintain  the  constitution 
it  had  gained,  or  employ  it  as  a  weapon  to  obtain  a  republic, 
Europe  began  to  rouse  itself;  egotistical  and  improvident, 
she  merely  beheld  in  the  first  movement  in  France  a  comedy 
played  at  Paris  on  the  stage  of  the  States  General  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly — ^between  popular  genius,  represented 
by  Mirabeau,  and  the  vanquished  genius  of  the  aristocracy, 
personified  in  Lous  XVI.  and  the  clergy.  This  grand  spec- 
tacle had  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  minis- 
ters merely  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  (in  which  they 
had  taken  so  much  interest,  and  showed  so  much  secret 
favor)  between  Voltaire  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  on  one 
side,  and  the  old  aristocratical  and  religious  system  on  the 
other.  To  them  the  Revolution  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  had  migrated  from  the  salons  into 
the  public  streets,  and  from  books  to  speeches.  This  earth- 
quake in  the  moral  world,  and  these  shocks  at  Paris,  the 
presages  of  some  unknown  change  in  European  destinies, 
attracted  far  more  than  they  affrighted  them.  They  had  not 
as  yet  learned  that  institutions  are  but  ideas,  and  that  those 
ideas,  when  overthrown,  involve  in  their  fall  thrones  and 
nations.  Whatsoever  the  spirit  of  God  wills,  that  also  do 
all  mankind  will,  and  are  to  accomplish,  uhperceived  even 
by  themselves.  Europe  bestowed  attention,  time,  and  aston- 
ishment on  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
that  was  all  it  needed  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  The  spark 
not  having  been  extinguished  at  its  outbreak,  was  fated  to 
kindle  and  consume  everything  before  it.  The  moral  and 
political  state  of  Europe  was  eminently  favorable  to  the  con- 
tagion of  new  ideas.  Time,  men,  and  things,  all  lay  at  the 
m^rcy  of  France. 

II. 

A  long  period  of  peace  had  softened  the  minds,  and  dead- 
ened those  hereditary  hatreds  that  oppose  the  communica- 
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tion  of  feelings  and  the  similarity  of  ideas  between  different 
nations.  Europe,  since  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  had  become 
a  republic  of  perfectly  balanced  powers,  where  the  general 
equilibrium  of  power  resulting  from  each  formed  ^a  counter- 
poise 10  the  other.  One  glance  sufficed  to  show  the  solidity 
and  unity  of  this  European  building,  every  beam  of  which, 
opposing  an  equal  resistance  to  the  others,  afforded  an  equal 
support  by  the  pressure  of  all  the  states. 

Germany  was  a  confederation  presided  over  by  Austria, 
the  emperors  were  the  chiefs  only  of  this  ancient  feudalism 
of  kings,  dukes,  and  electors.  The  house  of  Austria  was 
more  powerful  through  itself  and  its  vast  possessions  than 
through  the  imperial  dignity.  The  two  crowns  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  gave  ' 
it  an  ascendency,  which  the  genius  of  Richelieu  had  been 
able  to  fetter,  but  not  to  destroy.  Powerful  to  resist,  but 
BOt  to  impel,  Austria  was  more  fitted  to  sustain  than  to  act ; 
her  force  lies  in  her  situation  land  immobility,  for  she  is  like 
a  block  in  the  middle  of  Germany, — ^her  power  is -in  her 
weight ;  she  is  the  pivot  of  the  balance  of  European  power. 
But  the  federative  diet  weakened  and  enervated  its  designs 
by  those  secret  influences  all  federations  naturally  possess. 
Two  new  states,  unperceived  until  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
had  recently  risen,  out  of  reach  of  the  power,  and  the  long 
rivalry  of  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria :  the  one  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  Prussia;  the  other  in  the  east, 
Russia.  The  policy  of  England  had  encouraged  the  rise  of 
these  two  infant  powers,  in  order  to  form  the  elements  of 
political  combinations  that  wotdd  admit  of  her  interests  ob- 
taining a  firm  footing. 

III. 

A  hundred  years  had  hardly  elapsed  since  an  emperor  of 
Austria  had  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  a  margraVe  of 
Prussia,  a  subordinate  sovereign  of  two  millions  of  men,  and 
yet  Prussia  already  balanced  in  Germany  the  influence  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  The  Machiavelian  genius  of  Frederic 
the  Great  had  become  the  genius  of  Prussia.  His  monarchy, 
composed  of  territories  acquired  by  victory,  required  war  to 
strengthen  itself,  still  more  of  agitation  and  intrigue  to  legit- 
imize itself:  Prussia  was  in  a  ferment  of  dissolution  amidst 
the  German  states.  Scarcely  had  it  risen  into  existence, 
than  it  abdicated  all  German  feeling  hj  leaguing  with  Eng- 
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land  and  Russia;  and  England,  always  on  the  watch  ia 
widen  these  breaches,  had  used  Prussia  as  her  ie^er  in  Ger- 
many. Russia,  whose  twofold  ambition  already  had  designs 
on  Asia  on  the  one  hand,  on  Europe  on  the  other,  had  made 
it  an  advanced  guard  on  the  west,  and  used  it  as  an  advanced 
camp  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  Thus  Prussia  was  the 
point  of  the  Russian  sword  in  the  very  heart  of  France. 
Military  power  was  everything ;  its  government  was  only 
discipline,  its  people  only  an  army.  As.  for  its  ideas,  its 
policy  was  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
states,  and  offer  protection,  assistance,  and  revenge  to  all 
those  whose  interest  or  whose  ambition  was  threatened  by 
the  house  of  Austria.  Thus  by  its  nature  Prussia  was  a 
revolutionary  power. 

Russia,  to  whom  nature  had  assigned  a  sterile  yet  immense 
place  on  the  globe,  the  ninth  part  of  the  habitable  world,  and 
a  population  of  forty  millions  of  men,  all  compelled  by  the 
savage  genius  of  Peter  the  Great  to  unite  themselves  into  one 
nation,  seemed  yet  to  waver  between  two  roads,  one  of  which 
led  to  Germany,  the  other  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  Cathe- 
rine II.  governed  it :  a  woman  endowed  with  wondrous  beauty, 
passion,  genius,  and  crime — ^such  are  necessary  in  the  juler 
of  a  barbarous  nation,  in  order  to  add  the  prestige  of  adora- 
tion to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  sceptre.  Each  step  she 
took  in  Asia  awakened  an  echo  of  surprise  and  admiration  in 
Europe,  and  for  her  was  revived  the  name  of  Semiramis. 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  intimidated  by  her  fame,  ap- 
plauded her  victories  over  the  Turks,  and  her  conquests  in 
the  Black  Sea,  without  apparently  comprehending  that  she 
weighed  down  the  European  power,  and  that  once  mistress 
of  Poland  and  Constantiaople,  nothing  then  would  prevent 
her  from  carrying  out  her  designs  on  Germany,  and  extend- 
ing her  arm  over  all  the  West. 

IV. 

England,  humiliated  in  her  maritime  pride  by  the  brilliant 
rivalry  of  fhe  French  fleet  in  the  Indian  Seas,  irritated  by 
the  assistance  given  by  France  tp  aid  America  in  her  strug- 

fie  for  independence,  had  secretly  allied  herself  in  1788  with 
'russia  and  Holland,  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  alli- 
ance of  France  with  Austria,  and  to  intimidate  Russia  in  her 
invasion  of  Turkey.  Eii^land  at  this  moment  relied  on  the 
genius  of  one  man,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  greatest  statesman  of  the 
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age,  son  of  Lord  Ohatiiam,  the  only  political  orator  of  mod- 
em ages  who  equalled  (if  he  did  not  surpass)  Demosthenes. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  manner  bom  in  the  comicil  of  kings,  and 
brought  up  at  the  tribune  of  his  country,  at  the  age  of 
jventy-three  was  launched  in  political  hfe.  At  this  age, 
when  other  men  have  scarcely  emerged  from  childhood,  he 
was  already  the  most  eminent  of  all  that  aristocracy  that 
confided  their  cause  to  him  as  the  most  worthy  to  uphold  it, 
and  when^most  a  boy  he  acquired  the  government  of  his 
country  from  the  admiration  excited  by  his  talents,  and. held 
it  almost  without  interruption  up  to  his  death  by  his  en- 
lightened views  of  poKcy,  aiid  the  energy  of  his  resolution. 
He  showed  the  House  of  Commons  what  a  great  statesman, 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  can  dare  to  attempt 
and:  accomplish,  with  the  consent  (and  sometimes  against  it) 
of  a  parliament.  He  was  the  despot  of  the  constitution,  if 
we  may  lihk  together  those  two  words  that  can  alone  express 
his  lawful  omnipotence.  The  struggle  against  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  continual  act  of  his  twenty-fi[ve  years  of 
ministerial  life ;  he  became  the  antagonist  of  France,  and 
died  vanquished. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  Revolution  that  he  hated,  it  was 
France,  and  in  France  it  was  not  liberty  he  hated,  for  at 
heart  he  loved  freedom ;  it  was  the  destruction  of  this  bal- 
ance of  Europe  tiiat,  once  destroyed,  left  England  isolated 
in  its  ocean.  At  this  moment,  England,  hostile  towards 
America,^at  war  with  India,  a  coolness  existing  between  it- 
self and  Spain,  secretly  hating  Russia,  had  on  the  Continent 
nothing  but  Prussia  and  the  Stadtholder ;  and  observation 
and  temporization  became  a  necessary  part  of  its  poUcy. 


Spain,  enervated  by  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  and  Ferdi- 
.  nand  VI.,  had  recovered  some  degree  of  internal  vitality  and 
external  dignity  during  the  long  reign  of  Charles  III. ;  Cam- 
pomanes,  Florida  Blanca,  the  Comte  d'Aranda,  his  ministers, 
had  struggled  against  superstition,  that  second  nature  of  the 
Spaniards.  A  coup  de'ttat,  meditated  in  silence,  and  exe- 
'cuted  like  a  conspiracy  by  the  court,  had  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom  the  Jesuits,  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  the 
kings.  The  family  agreement  between  Louis  XV.  and 
Charles  III.,  in  1761,  had  guaranteed  the  thrones,  and  all 
the  possessions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  house  of 
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Bourbon.  But  this  political  compact  had  been  unable  to 
guarantee  this  many -branched  dynasty  against  the  decay  of 
its  root,  and  that  degeneracy  that  gives  effeminate  and  weak 
princes  as  successors  to  mighty  kings.  The  Bourbons  be- 
came satraps  at  Naples,  and  in  Spain  crowned  monks,  and 
the  very  palace  of  the  Escurial  had  assumed  the  appearance 
and  the  gloom  of  a  monastery. 

The  monachal  system  devoured  Spain,  and  yet  this  un- 
fortunate country  adored  the  evil  that  destroyed  it.  After 
having  been  subject  to  the  caliphs,  Spain  became  the  con- 
quest of  the  popes ;  and  their  authority  reigned  paramount 
there  under  every  costume ;  whilst  theocracy  made  its  last 
eflforts  there.  Never  had  the  sacerdotal  system  more  com- 
pletely swayed  a  nation,  and  never  had  a  nation  been  reduced 
to  a  more  abject  state  of  degradation.  The  Inquisiticai  was 
its  goverjiment, — ^the  auto-da-fes  its  triumphs,—- bull-fights 
and  processions  its  only  diversions.  Had  the  inquisitorial 
reign  lasted  a  few  years  more,  this  people  would  have  been 
no  longer  reckoned  amongst  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Charles  III.  had  trembled  at  each  new  eflfort  he  made  to 
emancipate  his  government ;  his  good  intensions  had  all  been 
frustrated  and  checked,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  sacrifice 
his  ministers  to  the  vengeance  of  superstition.  Florida 
Blanca  and  d*Aranda  died  in  exile,  to  which  thiey  had  been 
condemned  for  the  crime  of  having  served  their  country. 
The  weak  Charles  IV.  had  mounted  the  throne  and  reigned 
for  several  years,  guided  by  a  faithless  wife,  a  confessor,  and 
a  favorite.  The  loves  of  Godoy  and  the  queen  formed  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  policy,  and  to  the  fortune  of  the  favorite 
all  the  rest  of  the  empire  was  sacrificed.  What  mattered  it 
that  the  fleet  rotted  in  the  unfinished  ports  of  Charles  III. — 
that  Spanish  America  asserted  its  independence, — ^that  Italy 
bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  Austria — ^that  the  house  of  Bourbon 
combated  in  vain  in  France  the  progress  of  a  new  system—^ 
that  the  Inquisition  and  the  monks  cast  a  gloom  over  and 
devoured  the  whole  of  the  peninsula, — ^all  this  was  nothing 
to  the  court,, provided  the  queen  were  but  loved  and  Godoy 

freat.     The  palace  of  Aranjuez  was  like  the  walled  tomb  of 
pain,  into  which  the  active  spirit  that  now  agitated  Europe 
could  no  longer  penetrate. 
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The  state  of  Italy  wa&  yet  worse ;  for  it  was  severed  into 
pieces  that,  unlike  the  snake,  were  unable  to  re-unite.  Naples 
was  under  the  severe  sway  of  Spain,  and  the  yoke  of  Austria 
pressed  on  Milan  and  Lombardy.  Rome  was  nought  but  the 
capital  of  an  idea — ^her  people  had  disappeared,  and  she  had 
now'  become  the  modern  Ephesus,  at  which  each  cabinet 
sought  an  oracle  favorable  to  its  own  cause,  and  paid  for  this 
purpose  the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  Although  the 
centre  of  all  diplomatic  intrigue,  and  the  spot  where  all 
worldly  ambition  humbled  itself  but  to  increase  its  power, 
— although  this  court  could  shake  Europe  to  its  foundations, 
it  was  yet  unable  to  govern  it.  The  elective'  aristocracy, 
cardinals  chosen  by  powers  at  variance  with  each  other;  the 
elective  mon^chy,  a  pope  whose  qualifications  were  old  age 
and  feebleness,  and  who  was  only  crowned  on  condition  pf  a 
speedy  decease :  such  was  the  temporal  government  of  the 
lloman  states.  This  government  combined  in  itself  all  the 
weakness  of  anarchy,  and  all  the  vices  of  despotism.  It  had 
produced  its  inevitable  result,  the  servitude  of  the  state,  the 
poverty  of  the  government  and  the  misery  of  the  population ; 
Home  was  no  longer  anything  but  the  great  Catliolic  munici- 
pality, and  her  government  nought  save  a  republic  of  diplo- 
matists. Bon^e  possessed  a  temple  enriched  with  the  offer- 
ings of  the  Christian  world,  a  sovereign  and  ambassadors, 
but  neither  population,  treasure,  nor  army.  It  was  the  ven- 
erated shadow  of  that  universal  monarchy  to  which  the  popes 
had'^pretended.in  the  golden  age  of  Catholicism,  and  of  which 
they  had  preserved  only  the  capital  and  the  court. 

VII. 

.  Venice  drew  near  its  fall,  but  the  silence  and  mystery  of 
its  government  concealed  even  from  the  Venetians  the  de- 
crepitude of  the  state.  The  government  was  an  aristocratic 
sovereignty,  founded  on  the  corruption  of  the  people  and 
treachery,  for  the  master  sinew  of  the  government  was  es- 
pionage;  its  prestige,  mystwy;  its  power,  the  torture.  It 
lived  on  terror  and  voluptuousness ;  its  police  was  a  system 
of  secret  confession,  of  each  against  the  other.  Its  cells, 
termed  the  Piomhi,  or  Leads,  and  which  were  entered  at 
night  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  were  a  hell  that  closed  on  the 
captive  never  to  re-open.     The  wealth  of  the  East  flowed  ia 
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on  Yenice  from' the  fall  of  the  Lower  Empire.  She  became 
the  refuge  of  Greek  civilization,  and  the  Constantinople  of 
the  Adriatic ;  and  the  arts  had  emigrated  thither  from  By- 
zance,  with  commerce.  Its  marvellous  palaces,  washed  by 
t)ie  waves,  were  crowded  together  on  a  narrow  spot  of 
ground,  so  that  the  city  was  like  a. vessel  at  anchor,  on  board 
which  a  people  driven  frcan  the  land  have  taken  refuge  with 
all  their  treasures.  She  was  thus  impregnable,  butcovdd  not 
exercise  the  least  influence  over  Italy. 


VIII. 

Genoa,  a  more  popular  and  more  turbulent  republic,  sub- 
sisted only. by  her  fleet  and  her  commerce.  Hemmed  in 
between  barren  mountains  and  a  gulf  without  a  shore,  it  was 
only  a  port  peopled  by  sailors.  The  marble  palaces,  built  one 
above  the  other  on  the  rocky  banks,  looked  down  on  the  sea, 
their  sole  territory.  The  portraits  of  the  doges  and  the  statue 
of  Andresl  Boria  constantly  reminded  the  Gwioese  that  from 
the  waves  had  proceeded  their  riches  and  their  renown,  and 
that  there  alone  they  could  hope  to  look  for  them.  Its  ram- 
parts were  impregnable,  its  arsenals  full;  and  thus  Genoa 
formed  the  stronghold  of  armed  commerce. 

The  immense  country  of  Tuscany,  governed  and  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  Medici,  those  Pericles  of  Italy,  was  learned, 
agricultural,  industrious,  but  unwarlike.  The  house  of  Aus- 
tria ruled  it  by  its  archdukes,  and  these  princes  of  the  north, 
transported  to  the  palaces  of  the  Pitti  or  the  Como,  con- 
tracted the  mild  and  elegant  manners  of  the  Tuscans ;  and 
the  climate  and  serenity  of  the  hills  of  Florence  softened  there 
even  tyranny,  and  these  princes  became  voluptuaries  or  sages. 
Florence,  the  city  of  Leo  X!,  of  philosophy,  and  the  arts,  had 
transformed  even  religion.  Gatnolicism,  so  ascetic  in  Spain, 
so  gloomy  in  the  north,  so  austere  and  Mtetal  in  France,  so 
popular  at  Rome,  had  become  at  Florence,  under  the  Medici 
and  the  Grecian  philosophers,  a  species  of  luminous  and  Pla- 
tonic theory;  whose  dogmata  were  only  sacred  symbols,  and 
whose  pomps  were  only  pleasures  that  overpowered  the 
mind  and  the  senses.  .The  churches  at  Florence  were  more 
museums  of  Christ  than  his  sanctuaries ;  the  colonies  of  all 
the  arts  and  trades  of  Greece  had  emigrated,  on  the  entry 
of  Mahomet  II.  into  Constantinople,  to  Florence;  and  there 
they  had  prospered ;  and  a  new  Athens,  enriched  like  the 
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ancient  with  temples,  porticoes,  and  statues,  beautified  the 
hanks  of  the  Amo. 

Leopold,  the  philosopher  prince,  awaited  there,  htisied  in 
learning  the  art  of  governing  men  and  putting  in  practice 
new  theories  of  political  economy,  the  moment  to  mount  the 
imperial  throne  of  Austria,  where  his  destiny  was  not  to 
leave  him  lonff.  He  was  the  Germanicus  of  Germany,  and 
philosophy  comd  alone  display  him  to  the  world,  after  having 
lent  him  for  a  few  years  to  Italy. 

Piedmont,  whose  frontiers  reached  to  the  heart  of  France 
by  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  ou  the  other  side  the  walls  of 
Genoa  and  the  Austrian  possessions  on  the  Po,  was  governed 
hy  the  house  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  royal 
lines  in  Europe.  This  military  monarchy  had  its  intrenched 
camp,  rather  than  its  capital  in  Turin.  The  plains  it  occu- 
pied in  Italy  had  been,  and  were  destined  to 'be,  the  field  of 
battle  for  Austria  and  France ;  and  her  positions  were  the 
keys  of  Italy. 

This  population,  accustomed  to  war,  was  necessarily  con- 
stantly under  arms  to  defend  itself,  or  to  unite  with  that  one 
of  the  two  powers  whose  rivalry  could  alone  assure  its  inde- 
pendence. Thus,  military  disposition  was  its  strength ;  its 
weakness  lay  in  havinjg  half  its  possessions  in  Italy,  half  in 
France.  The  whole  of  Savoy  is  French  in  language,  descent, 
and  manners ;  and  at  any  great  commotion  Savoy  must  de- 
tach itself  from  Italy,  and  fall  on  this  side  of  its  own  accord. 
The  Alps  are  too  essential  a  frontier  to  tw6  people  to  belong 
to  only  one ;  for  if  their  south  side  looks  to  Italy,  their  north 
looks  to  France.  The  snow,  the  sun,  arid  the  torrents  have 
thus  willed  this  division  of  the  Alps  between  two  nations. 
Policy  does  not  long  prevail  against  nature,  and  the  house  of 
Savoy  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  preserve  the  neutrahty 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  the  roads  of  Italy ;  and  though 
it  increase  in  power  in  Italy,  yet  it  must  be  worsted  in  a 
struggle  against  France.  The  court  of  Turin  was  doubly 
allied  to  the  house  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  and  the  Comte  de  Provence,  brothers  of  Louis 
XVI.,  with  two  princesses  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  clergy 
had  more  influence  at  this  court  than  at  any  other  in  Italy  ; 
and  hated  instinctively  all  revolutions,  because  they  threat- 
ened its  political  influence.  From  religious  feeling — ^from 
family  feelmg^— from  political  feeling,  Savoy  was  destined  to 
become  the  first  scene  of  conspmwy  against  the  French  Rev- 
olution. $« 
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IX. 


There  was  yet  another  in  the  north,  and  that  was  Sweden ; 
but  there  it  was  neither  a  superstitious  attachment  to  Catho- 
licism, nor  family  feeling,  nor  even  national  interest,  that 
excited  the  hostility  of  a  king  against  the  Revolution ;  it 
was  a  more  noble  sentiment — the  disinterested  glory  of 
combating  for  the  cause  of  kings;  and,  above  all,  for  a 
queen  whose  beauty  and  whose  misfortunes  had  won  the 
heart  of  Gustavus  III.,  in  which  blazed  the  last  spark  of  that 
chivalrous  feeling  that  vowed  to  avenge  the  cause  of  ladies, 
to  assist  the  oppressed,  and  succor  the  right.  Extinguished 
in  the  south,  it  burnt,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  north,  and  in 
the  breast  of  a  king.  Gustavus  III.  had  in  his  policy  some- 
thing of  the  adventurous  genius  of  Charles  XIL,  for  the 
Sweden  of  the  race  of  Wasa  is  the  land  of  heroes.  Hero- 
ism, when  disproportioned  to  genius  and  its  resources, 
resembles  folly  :  there  was  a  mixture  of  heroism  and  folly  in 
the  projects  of  Oustavus  against  Frgmce ;  and  yet  this  folly 
was  noble,  as  its  cause — and  great,  as  his  own  courage. 
Fortune  had  accustomed  Gustavus  to  desperate  and  bold 
enterprises ;  and  success  had  taught  him  to  believe  nothing 
impossible.  Twice  he  had  made  a  revolution  in  his  king- 
dom, twice  he  had  striven  single-handed  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  Russia,  and  had  he  been  seconded  by  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  Russia  would  have  found  a  rampart 
against  her  in  the  north.  The  first  time,  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  in  his  tent  by  his  revolted  generals,  he  had  escaped, 
and  alone,  made  an  appeal  to  his  brave  Dalecarlians.  His 
eloquence,  and  his  magnanimous  bearing  had  caused  a  new 
army  to  spring  from  the  earth.  He  had  punished  traitors, 
rallied  cowards,  concluded  the  war,  and  returned  triumphant 
to  Stockholm,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  people,  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  second  time,  seeing  his 
country  torn  by  the  anarchical  predominance  of  the  nobility, 
he  had  resolved,  in  the  depths  of  his  own  palace,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution.  United  in  feeling  with  the 
hourgeoisk  and  the  people,  he  had  led  on  his  troops,  sword 
in  hand ;  imprisoned  the  senate  in  its  chamber ;  dethroned 
the  nobility,  and.  acquired  for  royalty  the  prerogatives  it  re- 
quired in  order  to  defend  and  govern  the  country.  In  three 
days,  and  before  one  drop  of  blood  had  been  shed,  Sweden 
under  his  sword  had  become  a  monarchy.  Gustavus's  con- 
fidence in  his  own  boldness  was  confirmed.    The  monarchical 
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feeling  in  him  was  strengthened  by  all  the  hatred  which  he 
bore  to  the  privileges  of  the  orders  h6  had  orertumed. 
The  cause  of  the  king  was  identified  with  his  own.  • 

He  had  embraced  with  enthusiasm  that  of  Louis  XYI. 
Peace,  which  he  had  concluded  with  Russia,  allowed  him  to 
direct  his  attention  and  his  forces  toward^  France.  His 
military  genius  dreamed  of  a  triumphant  expedition  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  It  was  there  that  he  desired  to  acquire 
glory.  He  had  visited  Paris  in  his  youth  ;  under  the  name 
of  the  Count  de  Haga  he  had  partaken  of  the  hospitalities 
of  Versailles.  Marie  Antoinette,  then  in  the  brilliancy  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  now  appeared  humiliated,  and  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  a  pitfless  people.  To  deliver  this  woman, 
restore  the  throne,  to. make  himself  at  onoe  feared  and 
blessed  by  this  capital,  seemed  to  him  one  of  those  adven- 
tures formerly  sought  by  crowned  chevaliers.  His  finances 
alone  opposed  the  execution  of  this  bold  design^  He  nego- 
tiated a  loan  with  the  Court  of  Spain,  attached  to  him  the 
French  emigrants  renowned  for  their  military  talents,  re- 
quested plans  from  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  and  solicited  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  to  unite  with  him  in 
this  crusade  of  kings.  He  asked  of  England  nothing  but 
neutraUty.  Russia  encouraged  him;  Austria  temporized; 
Spain  trembled ;  England  looked  on.  Each  new  shock  oft 
the  Revolution  at  Paris  found  Europe  undecided  and  always 
behindhand  in  counsels  and  resolutions.  Monarchical  Eu- 
rope, hesitating  and  divided,  did  not  know  what  it  had  to 
fear,  nor  what  it  ought  to  do. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  of  cabinets  with  respect 
to  France.  But  as  to  ideas,  the  feelings  of  the  people  were 
different. 

The  movement  of  intelligence  and  philosophy  at  Paris  was 
responded  to  by  the  agitation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  es- 
pecially in  America.  Spain,  under  M.  d' Aranda,  was  become 
alive  to  the  general  feeling;  the  Jesuits  had  disappeared; 
the  Inquisition  had  extinguished  its  fires ;  the  Spanish  no- 
bility blushed  for  the  sacred  theocracy  of  its  monks.  Vol- 
taire had  correspondents  at  Cadiz  and  at  Madrid.  The  for- 
bidden produce  of  our  ideas  was  favored  even  by  those  whoso 
charge  was  to  exclude  it.  Our  books  crossed  the  snows  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Fanaticism,  tracked  by  the  light  to  its  last 
den,  felt  Spain  escaping  from  it.  The  excess  of  a  tyranny 
long  undergone,  prepared  ardent  minds  for  the  excess  of 
liberty. 
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In  Italy^  and  even  at  Rome,  the  s<HBbre  Catho}iei9m  of  the 
middle  age  was  lighted  up  by  the'  reflections  of  time.     It 
played  even  with  the  dangerous  arms  which  philosophy  was 
about  to  turn  against  it.     It  seemed  to  consider  itself  as  a 
weakened  institution,  which  ought  to  have  its  long  duration 
pardoned  in  coiwequence  of  its  complaisance  towards  princes 
and  the  age.     Benedict  XIY.  (Lambertini)  received  from 
Voltaire  the  dedication  of  "  Mahomet."     The  Cardinals  Fai- 
sionei  and  Quirini,  in  their  correspondence  with  Femey,* — 
Home,  in  its  bulls,  preached  tolerance  for  dissenters,  and 
obedience  to  princes.     The  pope  disavowed  and  reformed 
the  company  of  Jesus :  he  soothed  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)   shortly  after   secularized  the 
Jesuits,  confiscated  their  possessions,  and  imprisoned  their 
superior,  Ricci,  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  the  Bastille  of 
papacy.     Severe  only  towards  exaggerated  zealots,  he  en- 
chanted the  Christian  world  by  the  evangeUcal  sweetness, 
the  grace  of  his  understanding,  and  the  poignancy  of  his 
wit ;  but  pleasantry  is  the  first  step  to  the  profanation  of 
dogmata.     The  crowd,  of  strangers  and  English  whom  his 
affability  attracted  to  Italy  and  retained  at  Rome,  caused, 
with  the  circulation  of  gold  and  science,  the  inflowing  of 
scepticism  and  indifference,  which  destroy  creeds  before  they 
flap  institutions. 

!N'aples,  under  a  corrupt  court,  left  fanaticism  to  the  pop- 
ulace. Florence,  under  a  philosophical  prince,  was  an  ex- 
perimental colony  of  modem  doctrines.  Tlie  poet  Alfieri» 
that  Tyrtaeus  of  Italian  liberty,  produced  there  his  revo- 
lutionary dramas,  and  there  sowed  his  maxims  against  the 
twofold  tyranny  of  popes  and  kings  in  every  theatre  in  Italy. 
Milan,  beneath  the  Austrian  flag,  had  within  its  walls  a 
republic  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Beccaria  wrote  there' 
more  daringly  than  Montesquieu.  His  work  on  "  Crimes  and 
Punishments"  was  a  bill  of  accusation  of  all  the  laWs  of  his 
native  country.  Parini,  Monte,  Cesarotti,  Findemohte,  Ugo 
FoBcolo^  gay,  serious,  and  heroic  poets,  then  satirized  the 
absurdities  of  their  tyrants,  the  baseness  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  or  sang,  in  patriotic  odes,  the  virtues  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  approaching  deliverance  of  their  countiy. ' 
Turin  alone,  attached  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  was  silent, 
and  proscribed  Alfieri. 

In  England,  the  mind  a  long  time  free,  had  produced 

*  Voltaire'8  residence  in  Switzerland,  where  he  Uved  nearly  twenty 
years.— H.  T.  R. 
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Bound  moraia.  The  aristooTaey  feit  itself  suffieiently  Btrong 
nerer  to  become  persecuting,  Worship  was  there  as  inde- 
pendent as  conscience.  The  dominant  reHgion  was  a  politi- 
cal institution,  which,  whilst  it  bound  the  citizen,  left  the 
believer  to  his  free  will.  The  goremment  itself  was  popular, 
only  the  people  consisted  of  none  but  its  trading  citizens. 
The  House  of  C(Hnmons  more  resembled  a  senate  of  aobles 
than  a  democratic  forum ;  but  this  parliament,  was  an  open 
and  resounding  chamber,  where  they  discussed  openly  in 
face  of  the  throne,  as  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  the  most 
comprehensiye  measures  of  the  government*  Royalty,  hon- 
ored in  form,  whilst  in  fact  it  is  excluded  and  powerless, 
merely  presides  over  these  debates,  and  adds  order  to  vic- 
tory ;  it  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  perpetual  con- 
sulate of  this  Britannic  senate.  The  voices  of  the  leading 
orators,  who  contested  the  role  of  the  nation,  echoed  thence, 
through  and  out  of  Europe.  Liberty  finds  its  level  in  the 
social  world,  like  the  waves  in  the  common  bed  of  the  ocean. 
One  nation  is  not  free  with  impunity^-one  people  is  not  in 
bondage  with  impunity — all  finally  compares  and  equalizes 
itself. 

/  •  X.  '     •  ^ 

England  had  been  intellectually  the  model  of  nations,  andl 
the  envy  of  the  reflecting  universe.  Mature  and  its  institu- 
tions had  conferred  upon  it  men  worthy  of  its  la^s.  Lord 
Chatham,  sometimes  leading  thex>pposition,  sometimes  at  the 
head  of  the  government, .  had  expanded  the  space  of  par- 
liament to  the  proportions  of  his  own  character  and  his  bwn 
language.  Never  .did  the  manly  liberty  of  a  citizen  before  a 
throne^ — ^never  did  the  legal  authority  of  a  prime  minister 
before  a  people,  display  themselves  in  such  a  voice  to  «issem-  ^ 
bled  citizens.  He  was  a  public  man  in  all  the  greatness  of 
the  phrase — ^the  soul  of  a  naticm  personified  in  an  individual 
— the  inspiration  of  the^  nation  in  the  heart  of  a  patrician. 
His  oratory  had  something,  as  grand  as  action — ^it  was  the 
heroic  in  language.  The  echo  of  Lord  Chatham's  discourses 
were- heard — felt  on  the  Continent.  The  stormy  scenes  of 
the  Westminster  electicMW*  shook  to  the  very  depths  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  love  of  ^.urbulence  which 
slumbers  in  every  multitude,  and  which  it  so  oft^i  mistakes 
for  the  symptoms  of  true  liberty.  These  words  of  counter* 
«  On.    Middlesex  in  1769 1— H.  T.  R.  ' 
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poise  to  royal  power,  to  ministerial  responsibility,  to  laws  in 
operation,  to  the  power  of  the  people,  explained  at  the  pres- 
ent by  a  constitution — explained  in  the  past  by  the  accusation 
of  Strafford,  the  tomb  of  Sidney,,  on  the  scaffold  of  a  king, 
had  resounded  hke  old  recollections  and  strange  novelties. 

The  Englis^  drama  had  the  whole  world  for  audience. 
Thereat  actofs  for  the  moment  were  Pitt,  the  controller  of 
these  storms,  the  intrepid  organ  of  the  throne,  of  order,  and 
th^  laws  of  his  country ;  Fox,  the  precursory  tribune  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who  propagated  the  doctrines  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  revolutions  of  England,  in  order  to 
sanctify  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  English ;  Burke,  the  philo- 
sophical orator,  every  one  of  whose  orations  was  a  treatise, 
then  the  Cicero  of  the  opposition  party,  and  who  was  so 
speedily  to  turn  against  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  curse  the  new  faith  in  the  first  victim  immolated 
by  the  people ;  and  lastly,  Sheridan,  an  eloquent  debauchee, 
liked  by  the  populace  for  his  levity  and  his  vices,  seducing 
his  country  instead  of  elevating  it.  The  warmth  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  American  war,  and  the  Indian  war,  gave  a  more 
powerful  interest  to  the  storms  of  the  EngKsh  parliament. 

The  independence  of  America,  effected  by  a  newly-born 
people,  the  republican  maxims  on  which  this  new  continent 
|punded  its  government,  the  reputation  attached  to  the  fresh 
ftames,  which  distance  increased  more  thdn  their  victories,-^ 
Washington,  Frankhn,  La  Fayette,  the  heroes  of  public 
imagination ;  those  dreams  of  ancient  simplicity,  of  prim- 
itive manners,  of  liberty  at  once  heroic  and  pastoral,  which 
the  fashion  and  illusion  of  the  moment  had  transported  from 
the  other- side  of  ihe  Atlantic,— all  contributed  to  fascinate 
the  spirit  of  the  Continent,  and  nourish  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  contempt  for  their  own  institutions,  and  fanaticism 
for  a  social  renovation. 

Holland  ^as  the  workshop  of  innovators ;  it  wfes  there 
that,  sheltered  by  a  complete  toleration  of  religious  dog- 
mata, by  an  almost  republican  hberty,  "and  by  an  authorized 
system  of  contraband,  all  that  could  not  be  uttered  in  Paris, 
in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  was  printed.  Since  Des- 
cartes, independent  philosophy  had  selected  Holland  for  its 
f asylum:  Boyle  had  there  rehdered  scepticism  popular:  it 
was  the  land  sacred  to  insurrection  against  all  the  abuses  of 
power,  and  had  subsequently  become  the  seat  of  conspiracy 
against  kings.  Every  one  who  had  a  suspicious  idea  to  pro- 
mulgate, an  attack  to  make,  a  name  to  conceal,  went  to  bor- 
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row  the  presses  of  Hdland.  Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  Helvetius,  Mirabeau  himself,  had  gone  there 
to  naturalize  their  writings  in  this  land  of  publicity.  The 
mask  of  concealment  which  these  writers  assumed  .in  Am- 
sterdam deceived  no  one,  but  it  effected  their  security.  All 
the  crimes  of  thought  were  there  inviolaUe  ;  it  was  at  the 
same  time  the  asylum  and  the  arsenal  of  new  ideas.  An 
active  and  vast  tmde  in  books  made  a  speculation  of  the 
overthrow  of  religion  and  thrones.  The  prodigious  demand 
for  prohibited  works  which  were  thus  circulated  in  the  world, 
proved  sufficiently  the  increasing  alteration  of  ancient  beliefs 
in  the  mind  of  the  people. 

XT. 

In  Germany,  the  country  of  phlegm  and  patience,  minds 
apparently  so  slow  shared  with  serious  and  concentrated 
ardor  in  the  general  movement  of  mind  in  Europe.  Free 
thought  there  assumed  the  form  of  an  universal  conspiracy. 
It  was  enveloped  in  mystery.  Learned  and  formal  Germany 
liked  to  give  even  to  its  insurrection  the  appearances  of 
science  and  tradition.  The  Egyptian  initiations,  mystic 
ceremonies  of  the  middle  age,  were  imitated  by  the  adepts 
of  new  ideas.  Men  thought  as  they  conspired.  Philosophy 
moved  veiled  in  symbols ;  and  that  veil  was  torn  away  only 
in  secret  societies,  from  which  the  profane  were  excluded. 
The  prestiges  of  the  imagination,  so  powerful  in  the  ideal  and 
dreamy  nature  of  Germany,  served  as  a  bait  to  the  newly 
arisen  truths. 

The  great  Frederic  had  made  his  court  the  centre  of  relig- 
ious incredulity.  Sheltered  by  his  power  altogether  mili- 
tary, contempt  for  Christianity  and  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions was  freely  propagated.  Moral  force  was  nothing  to 
this  materialist  prince.  Bayonets  were  in  his  eyes  the  right 
of  princes  ;  insurrection  the  right  of  the  people ;  victories  or 
defeats  the  pubhc  right.  His  constant  run  of  good  fortune 
was  the  occompUce  of  his  immorahty.  He  had  received  the 
recompence  of  every  one  of  his  vices,  because  his  vices  were 
great.  Dying,  he  had  bequeathed  his  perverse  genius  to 
Berlin.  It  was  the  corrupting  city  of  Germany.  Military 
men  educated  in  the  school  of  Frederic,  academies  modelled, 
after  the  genius  of  Voltaire,  colonies  of  Jews  enriched  by 
war,  and  the  French  refugees,  peopled.  Berhn  and  fcNined 
the  pubhc  mmd.     This  mind,  full  of  levity,  sceptic,  imperti- 
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nent  and  sneering,  intimidated  the  rest  of  Gtermsny.  Th^ 
weakened  spirit  of  that  land  may  be  dated  from  the  period 
of  Frederic  II.  He  was  the  corrupter  of  the  empire — ^he 
conquered  Germany  in  the  French  spirit — ^he  was  a,  hero  of 
a  falling  destiny. 

Berlin  continued  it  after  his  death;  great  men  always 
bequeath  the  impulse  of  their  spirit  to  their  country.  The 
reign  of  Frederic  had  at  least  one  happy  result :  religious 
tolerance  arose  in  Germany  from  the-rery  contempt  in  which 
Frederic  had  held  religious  creeds.  Under  the  wing  of  this 
toleration  the  spirit  of  philosophy  had  organized  occult  as- 
sociations, after  the  image  of  freemasonry.  The  German 
princes  were  initiated.  It  was  thought  an  act  of  superior 
mind  to  penetrate  mto  those  shadows,  which,  in  reality,  in- 
cluded nothing  beyond  some  general  principles  of  humanity 
and  virtue,  with  no  direct  application  to  civil  institutions. 
Frederic  in  his  youth  had  been  initiated  himself,  at  Bruns- 
wick, by  Major  Bielfeld ;  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  the  most 
bold  innovator  of  his  time,  had  also  desired  to  undergo  these 
proofs  at  Vienna,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  baron  de  Bom, 
the  chief  of  the  freemasons  in  Austria.  These  societies, 
which  had  no  religious  tendency  in  England,  because  there 
liberty  conspired  openly  in  parliament  and  in  the  press,  had 
.a  wholly  different  sense  on  the  Continent.  They  were  the 
secret  council-chambers  of  independent  thought :  the  thought, 
escaping  from  books,  passed  into  action.  Between  the  in- 
itiated and  established  institutions,  the  war  was  concealed, 
but  the  more  deadly. 

The  hidden  agents  of  these  societies  had  evidently  for  aim 
the  creation  of  a  government  of  the  opinion  of  the  human 
race,  in  opposition  to  the  governments  of  prejudice.  They 
desired  to  reform  religious,  political,  and  civil  society,  begin- 
ning by  the  most  refined  classes.  These  lodges  were  the 
catagomba  of  a  new  worship.  The  sect  of  illumines  founded 
and  guided  by  Weishaupt,  was  spreading  in  Germany  in 
conjunction  with  the  freemasons  and  the  rosicrticians.  The 
tk£osophists  in  their  turn  produced  the  symbols  of  supernat- 
ural perfection,  and  enrolled  all  susceptible  minds  and  ar- 
dent imagiiiations  around  dogmata  full  of  love  and  infinity. 
The  theosophists,  the  Sweidenborgians,  disciples  of  the  sub- 
lime but  obscure  Swedenborg,  the  Saint  Martin  of  Ger- 
many, pretended  to  complete  the  Gospel,  and  to  transform 
humanity  by  overcoming  death  and  the  senses.  All  these 
dogmata  were  mingled  in  an  equal  contempt  for  existing 


mstittilioiis  in  one  name  aspiration  for  the  renewal  of  the 
mind  and  things.  AH  were  democratic  in  their  last  conclu- 
sion, for  dl  were  inspired'  by  a  love  of  mankind  without  dis- 
tinction of  classes. 

Affiliations  were  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  '  Prejudice,  as 
it  always  occurs  when  zeal  is  ardent,  was  added  fraudu- 
lently to  truth,  as  if  error  or  falsehood  were  the  inevi- 
table alloy  of  truth,  and  even  the  virtues  of  ^  the  human 
mind ;  they  called  up  past  ages,  summoned  spectres,  and  the 
dead  were  heard  to  speak.  They  played  upon  the  plastic 
imagination  of  princes,  by  rapid  transition  from  terror  to 
enthusiasm.  The  knowledge  of  the  phantasmagoria,  then 
but  little  known,  served  as  an  auxiliary  in  these  deceptions. 
On  the  death  of  Frederic  11.^  his  successor  submitted  to 
such  tests,  and  was  worked  upon  by  wonders.  Kings  con- 
spired against  thrones.  The  princes  of  Gotha  gave  Weis- 
haupt  an  asylum.  Augustus  of  Saxony,  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Neuvied,-even  the  coadjutor  oi 
the  ecclesiastical  principalities  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
those  of  Mayence,  Worms,  and  Constance,  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  ardor  for  the  mystic  doctrines  of  freemasonry 
or  the  illuminati.  Oagliostro  was  astounding  Strasburgh — 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  ruined  himself,  and  bent.lKefore  his  voice. 
Like  at  the  fall  of  great  empires — ^like  at  the  cradle  of  great 
things — ^these  signs  appeared  everywhere.-  The  most  in- 
fallible was  the  general  convulsion  of  human  ideas.  When 
a  creed  is  crumbling  to  atoms,  all  mankind  trembles. 

The  lofty  geniuses  of  Germany  and  Italy  were  already 
singing  the  new  era  to  their  offspring ;  Gdethe  the  sceptic 
poet,  Schiller  the  republican  poet,  Klopstock  the  sacred 
poet,  intoxicated  with  their  strophes  the  universities  and 
theatres ;  each  shock  of  the  events  of  Paris  had  its  contre 
coup  and  sonorous  echo,  multiplied  by  these  writers  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  Poetry  is  the  remembrance  and  antici- 
pation of  things  :  what  it  celebrates  is  not  yet  dead,  and  what 
it  sings  ahready  hath  existence.  Poetry  sang  everywhere 
the  imformed  but  impassioned  hopes  of  the  people^  It  is  a 
sure  augury — ^it  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  for  its  voiee  is  heard 
oil  all  sides  ;  science,  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  the  stage, 
mysticism,  the  arts,  the  genius  of  Europe  under  every  form, 
had  passed  over  to  the  Revolution :  not  one  name  of  a  man 
of  reputation  in  all  Europe  could  be  cited  who  remained 
attached  to  the  party  6f  the  past.  T^e  past  was  overcome, 
because  the  mind  of  the  human  race  had  withdrawn  from  it 
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— ^when  the  spirit,  hath  floTm  life  is  extinct.  None  _but 
mediocrities  remain  under  the  shelter  of  old  forms  and  in- 
stitutions. There  was  a  general  mirage  in  the  horizon  of 
the  futur* ;  and,  whether  the  small  saw  therein  their  safety, 
or  the  great  an  abyss,  all  went  headlong  towards  the  novelty. 

XII.  '    ' 

Such  was  the  tendency  of  minds  in  Europe,  when  the 
princes',  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  emigrant  gentle- 
men, spread  themselves  over  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  to  demand  succor  and  vengeance  from  powers  and 
principalities  against  the  Revolution.  Never,  from  the,  first 
great  emigrations  of  ancient  people,  flefeing  from  the  Roman 
invasions,  had  been  seen  suc|i  a  movement  of  terror  and 
perturbation  as  this,  which  cast  forth  from  the  territory  all 
the  clergy  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  a  nation.  An  immense 
vacuum  was  created  in  France :  first,  in  the  steps  of  the 
throne  itself ;  next,  in  the  court,  in  chateaux,  in  ecclesiastical 
dignities ;  and  finally,  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Officers, 
all  noble,  emigrated  in  masses  ;  the  navy  followed  somewhat 
later,  the  example  of  the  army,  which  also  abandoned  the 
flag.  It  was  not  that  the  clergy,  the  nobility;  the  land  and 
sea  officers  were  more  pressed  upon  by  the  stir  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  which  had  agitated  the  nation  in  1789  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  movement  comnienced  by  them.  Philosophy 
had  in  the  first  place  enlightened  the  apex  of  the  nation. 
The  thought  of  the  age  was  especially  in  the  higher  classes  ; 
but  those  classes  who  sought  a  reform  by  no  means  desired 
a  disorganization.-  When  they  had  seen  the  moral  agitation 
of  ideas  transform  itself  into  an  insurrection  of  the  people, 
they  had  trembled.  .  The  reins  of  government  violently 
snatched  from  the  king  by  Mirabeau  and  La  Fayette,  at  the 
Tennis  court ;  the  attempts  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October ; 
privileges  suppressed  without  compensation,  titles  abolished, 
the  aristocracy  handed  over  to  execration,  to  pillage,  to  fire, 
and  even  to  murder,  in  the  provinces  ;  religion  deppsec},  and 
compelled  to  nationalize  itself  by  a  constitutional  oath ;  and 
finally  the  king's  flight,  his  imprisonment  in  his  palace,  the 
threats  of  death  vomited  forth  by  the  patriotic  press,  or  the 
tribunes  of  poptdar  clubs,  against  all  aristocracy,  the  triumph- 
ant riots  in  the  provinces,  the  defection  of  the  French  guards 
in  Paris,  the  revolt  of  the  Swiss  of  Chateauvieux  at  Nancy, 
the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  mutinous  and  unpunished,  at 
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Caen,  Brest,  and  everywliere,  liad  changed  into  horror  and 
hatred  the  favorable  feeling  of  the  noblesse  for  l^e  progress 
of  opinion.  It  saw  that  &e  first  act  of  the  people  was  to 
degrade  superior  authority. ,  The  -  esprit  de  caste  Impelled 
the  nobility  to  emigrate,  the  esprit  de  corps  similarly  in- 
fluenced the  officers,  and  the  esprit  de  cour  made  it  shame- 
ful to  remain  on  a  soil  stained  with  so  many  outrages  to 
royalty.  The  women,  who  then  formed  pubHc  opinion  in 
France,  and  whose  tender  and  easily  excited  imagination  is 
soon  transferred  to  the  side  of  their  victims,  all  sided  with 
the  throne  and  the  aristocracy.  They  despised  those  who 
would  not  go  and  seek  their  avengers  in  foreign  lands. 
Young  men  departed  at  their  desire ;  those  who  did  not, 
dared  not  show  themselves.  They  sent  them  distaffs,  as  a 
token  of  their  cowardice  ! 

But  it  was  not  shame  alone  that  led  the  officers  and  the 
nobles  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  army,  it  was  also  the  appear- 
ance of  a  duty ;  for  the  last  virtue  that  was  left  to  the  French 
nobihty  was  a  reHgious  fidelity  to  the  throne;  their  honor, 
their  second  and  aJmost  only  religion,  was  to  die  for  their 
king,  and  any  design  against  the  throne,  in  their  belief, 
was  a  design  against  heaven.  Chivalry,  that  code  of  aristo- 
cratic feeling,  had  preserved  and  disseminated  this  noble  pre- 
judice throughout  Europe ;  and,  to  the  nobility,  the  king 
represented  their  country.  This  feeling,  eclipsed  for  a  while 
by  the  debaucheries  of  the  regency,  the  scandalous  vices  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  bold  maxims  of  Rousseau's  philosophy, 
was  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  degradation  and  danger  of  the  king  and  queen.  In 
their  eyes,  the  Assembly  was  nothing  but  a  band  of  revolu- 
tionary subjects,  who  detamed  their  sovereign  a  prisoner. 
The  most  voluntary  acts  of  the  king  were  suspected  by  them, 
and  beneath  his  constitutional  speeches,  they  imagined  they 
discovered  another  and  a  contrary  meaning ;  and  the  very 
ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  were  believed  to  be  nothing  but  his 
jailers.  A  secret  imderstanding  existed  between  these  gen- 
tlemen and  the  king,  and  counsels  were  held  in  secluded 
apartments  of  the  Tuileries,  at  which  the  king  alternately  en- 
couraged and  forbade  his  friends  to  emigrate.  And  his  or- 
ders, varied  at  each  day,  and  each  fresh  occurrence,  were 
sometimes  constitutional  and  patriotic  when  he  hoped  to  re- 
establish and  moderate  the  constitution  at  home ;  at  other 
times,  despairing  and  blamable  when  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  security  of  the  queen  and  his  children  could  only  pro- 
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ceed  from  another  coantry.  WfaOst  he  addressed  official 
letters  through  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  his  brothers, 
and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  to  recall  them,  and  point  out  to 
them  their  duty  as  citizens,  the  Baron  de  Breteoil,  his  confi- 
dential agent  to  the  Foreign  Powers,  transmitted  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  letters  that  revealed  the  secret  thoughts  of  the 
king.  The  following  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  chancellorship  of  Berlin,  dated  Decem- 
ber drd,  1790,  leaves  no  doubt  of  this  double  diplomacy  (A 
the  'Unfortunate  monarch.     Louis  XVI.  wrote : — 

.  "Monsieur  mon  Fr^,  c 

"  I  have  learnt  from  M.  de  Moustier  how  great  an  interest 
your  majesty  has  displayed,  not  only  for  my  person  but  for 
the  welfare  of  my  kingdom,  and  your  majesty's  determina- 
tion to  prove  this  interest,  whenever  it  can  be  for  the  good 
of  my  people,  has  deeply  touched  me;  and  I  confidently 
claim^  the  fulfilment  of  it,  at  this  moment,  when,  in  spite 
of  my  having  accepted  the  new  constitution,  the  factious 
portion  of  my  subjects  openly  manifest  their  intention  of 
destroying  the  remainder  of  the  monarchy.  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  emperor,  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  I  have  suggested  to  them  the  idea 
of  a  congress  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  supported 
hy  an  armed  force,  as  the  best  measure  to  check  the  progress 
of  faction  here,  .to  afford  the  means  of  establishing  a  better 
order  of  things,  and  preventing  the  evil  that  devours  this 
country  from  seizing  on  the  other  states  of  Europe.  I  trust 
that  your  majesty  will  approve  my  ideas,  and  maintain 
the  strictest  secrecy  respecting  the  step  I  have  taken  in  this 
matter,  as  you  will  feel  that  the  critical  position  in  which  I 
am  placed  at  present  compels  me  to  use  the  greatest  circum- 
spection. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  is 
alone  acquainted  with  my  secret,  and  through  him  your  maj- 
esty can  transmit  me  whatever  you  may  thmk  fit.'' 

XIII. 

This  letter,  added  to  that  addressed  by  Louis  XYI.  to  M. 
de  Bouill6,  informing  him  that  his  brother-in-law  the  etape- 
ror  Leopold  was  about  to  march  a  body  of  troops  on  Longwi, 
in  order  to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  concentration  of  the 
French  troops  on  that  frontier,  and  thus  favor  his  flight  from 
Paris,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
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onderstoidiBg  existing  between  the  king  asxi  the  toreign 
powers,  no  less  thah  between  the  king  and  the  leaders  of  the 
emigres.  The  memoirs  Qf  the  emigres  are  full  of  proofs  of 
this  fact ;  and  nature  even  attests  them,  for.  the  cause  of  the 
king,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  religious  institutions  wa&  iden- 
tic^. The  emperor  Leopold  was  the  brother  of  the  queen 
of  France ;  the  dangers  of  the  king  were  the  dangers  of  all 
the  other  princes ;  for  the  example  of  the  triumph  of  one 
people  was  contagious  to  aU  nations.  The  emigres  were  the 
friends  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  defenders  of  kings ;  had 
they  not  exchanged  a  word  more  on  the  subject,  they  would 
have  been  uniied  by  the  same  feelings,  the  same  interests. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  they  had  preconcerted  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  people  were 
no  empty  chimeras,  but  the  presentiment  of  the  plots  of  their 
enemies. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  court  with  all  the  courts  and  aristoc- 
racies abroad,  with  all  the  aristocracies  of  the  emigres,  with 
their  relations,  of  the  king  with  his  brothers,  had  no  need  of 
being  carried  on  in  writing.  Louis  XVI.  himself,  the  most 
really  revolutionary  of  all  the  monarchs  who  have  occupied 
the  throne,  had  no  thought  of  treacheiy  to  the  people  or  to 
the  revolution,  when  he  implored  the  armed  succor  of  the 
other  powers.  This  idea  of  an  appeal  to  foreign  forces,  or 
even  the  emigrated  forces,  was  not ^ his  real  desire;  for  he 
dreaded  the  intervention  of  the  enemies  of  France,  he  disap- 
proved of  emigration,  and  he  was  not  without  a  feeling  of 
offence  at  his  brothers  intriguing  abroad,  sometimes  in  his 
name,  but  often  against  his  wishes.  He  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  passing  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  for  a  prince  in  leading-strings, 
whose  ambitious  brothers  seized  upon  his  rights  in  adopting 
his  cause,  and  stipulated  for  his  interests  without  his  inter- 
vention. At  Coblentz  a  regency  was  openly  spoken  of,  and 
bestowed  on,  the  Comte  de  Provence,  the  brother  of  Louis 
XYI, ;  and  this  regency,  that  had  devolved  on  a  prince  of 
the  blood  by  emigration,  whilst  the  king  maintained  a  strug- 
gle at  Paris,  greatly  humiliated  Louis  XVL  and  the  queen. 
This  usurpation  of  their  rights,  although  clothed  in  the  dress 
of  devotion  and  tenderness,  was  even  more  bitter  to  them 
than  the  outrages  of  the  Assembly  and  the  people.  We 
always  dread  most  that  which  is  nearest  to  us,  and  the  tri- 
imiph  of  the  emigration  only  promised  them  a  throne  dis- 
puted by  the  regent  who  had  restored  it.     This  gratitude 
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appeared  to  them  a  disgrace,  and  thej  knew  not  whether 
they  had  most  to  hope  or  to  apprehend  from  the  emigres.  . 
The  queen,  in  her  conversations  with  her  friends,  spoke  of 
them  with  more  bitterness  than  confidence.  The  king  loudly 
complained  of  the  disobedience  of  his  brothers,  and  dissuaded 
from  flight  all  those  who  demanded  his  advice ;  but  his  advice 
was  as  changeable  as  events ;  like  all  nsen  balancing  between 
hope  and  fear,  he  alternately  bent  and  stood  ^rect  beneath 
the  pressure  of  circumstances.  His  acts  were  culpable,  but 
not  his  intentions ;  it  was  not  the  king  who  conspired,  but 
the  man,  the  husband,  the  father,  who  sought  by  foreign  aid 
to  insure  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children ;  and  he  alone 
became  criminal  when  all  seemed  desperate.  The  "  tangled 
thread"  of  negotiation  was  incessantly  broken  oflf  and  renewed : 
that  which  was  resolved  yesterday  was  to-morrow  disavowed ; 
SL^d  the  secret  negotiators  of  these  plots,  armed  with  cre- 
dentials and  powers  which ,  had  been  recalled,  yet  continued 
to  employ  them,  in  spite  of  the  king's  orders,  to  carry  on  in 
his  name  those  plans  of  which  he  disapproved.  The  Prince 
de  Conde,  the  Comte  de  Provence,  and  the  Comte  d'Artois 
had  each  his  separate  Une  of  policy  and  court,  and  abused 
the  king's  name  in  order  to  increase  his  own  credit  and 
interest.  Hence  arises  the  difi&culty,  to  those  who  write 
the  history  of  that  period,  of  tracing  the  hand  of  the  king  in 
all  these  conspiracies,  carried  on  in  his  name,  and  to  pro- 
nounce either  his  entire  innocence  or  his  palpable  treachery. 
He  did  not  betray  his  country,  or  sell:  hi^  subjects;  but  he 
did  not  observe  his  oaths  to  the  constitution  or  his  country. 
An  upright  man,  but  a  persecuted  king,  he  believed  that 
oaths,  extorted  by  violence  and  eluded  through  fear,  were  no 
perjuries ;  and  he  broke  each  day  some  of  those  to  which  he 
had  bound  himself,  under  the  belief,  doubtless,  that  the 
excesses  of  the  people  freed  him  from  his  oath.  Educated 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  personal  sovereignty,  he  sought 
with  sincerity  amidst  this  chaos  of  parties,  who  disputed  with 
each  other  the  empire,  to  find  the  nation ;  and  failing  to  dis- 
cover the  object  of  his  search,  he  fancied  he  had  the  right  to 
find  it  in  his  own  person.  His  crime,  if  there  be  any  in  his 
actions,  was  less  the  crime  of  his  heart  than  the  crime  of  his 
birth,  his  situation,  and  his  misfortunes. 

xiy. 

The'  Baron  de  Breteuil,  an  old  minister  and  ambassador. 
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a  man  incapable  of  making  the  least  concession,  and  erer 
counselling  strong  and  forcible  measures,  had  quitted  France 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1790,  the  king'fi  secret 
plenipotentiary  to  all  the  other  powers.  He  alone  was,  to 
all  intents,  and  for  all  purposes,  the  sole  minister  of  Louis 
XVI.  He  was,  moreover,  absolute  minister ;  for  once  in- 
vested with  the  confidence  and  unlimited  power  of  the  king, 
who  could  not  revoke,  without  betraying  the  existence  of  his 
occult  diplomacy,  he  was  in  a  position  Xp  make  any  use  of  it, 
and  to  interpret  at  will  the  intentions  of  Louis  XVI.  to  his 
own  views.  The  Baron  de  Breteuil  did  abuse  it ;  not,  as  it 
is  said,  from  personal  ambition,  but  from  excess  of  zeal  for  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  his  master.  His  negotiations  with 
Catherine,  GustavuS,  Frederic,  and  Leopold  were  a  <5onstant 
incitement  to  a  crusade  against  the  Revolution  of  France. 

The  Count  de  Provence  (afterwards  Louis  XVIIL),  and 
the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  after  several 
visits  to  the  diflferent  courts  of  the  South  and  North,  had 
met  at  Coblentz,  where  Louis  Venceslas,  elector  of  Treves, 
their  maternal  imcle,  received  them  with  a  more  kind  than 
politic  welcome.  Coblentz  became  the  Paris  of  Germany, 
the  focus  of  the  counter-revolutionary  conspiracy,  the  head- 
quarters of  all  the  French ,  nobles  assembled  round  their 
natural  leadei's,  the  two  brothers  of  the  captive  king.*  Whilst 
they  held  there  their  wandering  court,  and  formed  the  first 
links  of  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who, 
from- inclination  and  descent,  was  'of  a  more  military  dispo- 
sition, formed  the  army  of  the  Princes;  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  ofl5eers>  and  no  soldiers,  and  thus  it  was  the 
head  of  the  army  severed  from  the  trunk.  Names  renowned 
in  history's  annals,  fervent  devotion,  youthful  ardor,  heroic 
bravery,  fidelity,  the  conviction  of  ^iiccess, — nothing  was 
wanting  to  this  army  at  Coblentz  save  an  understanding  with 
their  country  and  time.  Had  the  French  fioblesse  but  em- 
ployed one  half  of  the  virtues  and  efforts  they  made  to  sub- 
due the  Revolution,  in  regulating  it,  the  Revolution,  although 
it  changed  the  laws,  would  not  have  changed  the  monarchy. 
But  it  is  us€|less  to  expect  that  institutions  can  comprehend 
the  means  that  transform  them.  The  king,  the  nobility,  and 
the  priests  could  not  understand  a  revolution  that  threatened 
to  destroy  the  noblesse,  the  clergy,  and  the  throne.  A  con- 
test became  unavoidable ;  they  had  not  Space  tor  the  strug- 
gle in  France,  and  they  took  their  stand  on  a  foreign  sofl. 
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XT. 

Whilst  the  anny  of  the  prinees  thus  increased  in  strength 
at  Coblentz,  the  counter-revolutionary  diplomacy  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  great  result  it  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  in 
the  actual  state  of  Europe.  The  conferences  oi  Pihiitz  had 
opened,  and  the  Count  de  Provence  h»d  sent  the  Baron  Roll 
from  Coblentz  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XYI.  the  assistance  of  his  troops  to  aid  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  order  in  France.  The  king  of  Prussia,  be- 
fore deciding,  wished  to  learn  thestate  of  France  from  a  nian 
whose  military  talents  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  mon- 
archy had  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  courts, — 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill6.  He  fixed  the  Ck&teau  de  Pihiitz  as 
the  meeting  place,  and  requested  him  to  bring  a  plan  of 
operation  for  the  foreign  armies  on  the  different  French  fron- 
tiers ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  Frederic  William,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  his  principsQ  generals,  and  his  ministers, 
arrived  at  the  Chateau  de  Pilnitz,  the  sununer  residence  of 
the  court  of  Saxony,  where  he  liad  been  preceded  by  the 
emperor. 

The  Archduke  Francis^  afterwards  the  ei^peror  Fraa^  II.» 
the  Marechal  de  Lascy,  the  Baron  de  Spielman,  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  courtiers,  attended  the  emperor.  The  two 
sovereigns,  the  rivals  of  Germany,  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
laid  aside  their  rivalry  to  occupy  themselves  solely  with  the 
safety  of  the  thrones  of  IBurope  ;  this  fraternity  of  the  great 
family  of  monarchs  prevailed  over  every  other  ifeeUog,  and 
they  treated  each  other  more  like  brothers  thah  sovereigns, 
whilst  the  elector  of  Saxony,  their  entertainer,  enlivened  the 
conference  by  a  succession  of  splendid  fetes. 

In  the  midst  of  a  banquet  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  at  Dresden  was  announced,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  requested  permission  from  the  emperor  (or  the 
French  prince  to  appear,  The  emperor  consented,  but  pre- 
vious to  admitting  him  to  their  official  conferences  the  two 
monarchs  had  a  secret  interview,  at  which  two  of  their  most 
confidential  agents  only  were  present.  The  emperor  inclined 
to  peace,,  the  mertness  of  the  Germanic  body  weighed  dowA 
his  resolve,  for  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  communicating  to  this 
vassal  federation  of  the  empire  the  unity  and 'energy  neces- 
sary to  attack  France  in  the  full  enthusiasm  of  her  Revolu- 
tion. The  generals,  and  even  the  Marechal  de  Lascy  himself, 
hesitated  before  frontiers  reputed  to  be  impregnable,  whilst 
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the  emperer  was  apprebensiye  £pr  ibe  Low  Goimtiiea  and 
Italy.  Tbe  French  maxima  had  jmms^  the  Rhine,  imd  might 
explode  in  the  German  states  at  the  moment  whjsn  the 
princes  and  p^ple  were  caUed  upon  to  take  arms  ogainst 
France,  and  the  diet  of  the  people  might  proire  m<^e  power- 
ful than  the  diet  of  the  king^.  Dilatory  measures  would 
have  the  same  intimidating  efieet  on  the  reyolntionaiy 
genius,  without  presenting  the  same  dangero  to  G^many ; 
and  would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  form  a  general  league 
of  all  the  European  powers  to  surround  France  witii  a  circle 
of  bayonets,  and  summon  the  triumphant  party  to  restore 
liberty  to  the  king,  dignity  to  the  throne^  and  security  to  the 
Continent  ?  "  Should  the  French  nation  refuse,"  lidded  the 
emperor,  "  tfien  we  will  threaten  her  in.a  manifestpi  with  a 
general  invasion,  and  should  it  ^  become  necessary,  we  will 
crush  her  beneath  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  united  forces 
of  all  Europe."  Such  were  the  counsels  of  that  temporizing 
genius  of  empires  that  awaits  neeeasity  witboi^  over  fore- 
stalling* and  would  fain  be  SJisured  of  OTerything  without 
tb0  least  risk. 

XVT. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  more  impatient  and  mcnre  threaten- 
ix^,  confessed  to  the  emperor  that  he  had  no  fisith  in  the 
^fiect  .of  these  threats.  '*  Prudence/'  said  he,  **  is  a  feeble 
defence,  against  audacity,  and  the  defensive  is  but  a  limid 
position  to  assume  in  the  face  of  the  Revoluticm.  We  must 
attack  it  in  its, infancy ;  for  to  give  time  to  the  French  prin- 
pples,  is  to  give  them  strength!.  To  treat  wiUi  the  popular 
insurrection,  is  to  pr^ve  to  them  that  we  fe^u:,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  form  a  compact  with  them.  We  must  surprise 
France  in  the  very  act  of  anarchy,  a^^d  publish  a  manifesto 
to  Europe  when  the  armies  have  grossed  the  fr<»itieFB  and 
success  has  given  authority  to  our  deelaration.'\ 

The  emperor  appeared  moved ;  ha,  however,  in£afit(9d  on 
the  dai^rs  to  which  a  sudden  invasion  wo^ld  inevitably 
^xpose  Louis  XYL,  he  showed  the  letters  of  .this  pncfwi,  aiid 
intimate  that  the  Marquis  de  ^oailles  atsM  jI.  de  MontKiorin 
•!— th^  One  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  the  other  minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  who  were  both  devoted  to  the 
king — held  out  hopes  to  the  court  of  Vienna  of  the  speedy 
re-establishment  of  order  and  monarchical  modifications  of 
the  constitution  in  France ;  and  he  de^panded  ib^  right  of 
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suspending  his  decision  nntil  the  month  of  September, 
although  in  the  meanwhile  military  preparations  should  be 
made  by  both  powers.  The  scene  was  changed  the  next 
morning  by  the  Count  d'Artois.  This  young  prince  had 
received  from  the  hand  of  nature  all  the  exterior  qualifica- 
tions of  a  chevalier :  he  spoke  to  the  sovereigns  in  the  name 
of  the  thrones ;  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  (rf  an  outraged 
and  dethroned  sister.  The  whole  einigratiori,  with  its  mis- 
fortunes, its  nobility,  its  valor,  its  illusions,  seemed  personi- 
fied in  lim.  The  Marquis  de  Bouill6  andM.  de  Calonne,  the 
genius  of  war  and  the  genius  of  intrigue,  had  followed  him 
to  these  conferences.  He  obtained  several  audiences  of  the 
two  sovereigns,  he  inveighed  with  respect  and  energy  against 
the  temporizing  system  of  the  emperor,  and  violently  roused 
the  Germanic  slu^ishness.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  authorized  the  Baron  de  Spielman  for  Austria,  the 
Baron  de  Bischofswerden  for  Prussia,  and  M.  de  Calonne  for 
France,  to  meet  the  same  evening,  and  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion for  the  signature  of  the  monarchs. 

The  Baron  de  Spielman,  under  the  immediate  dictation  of 
the  emperor,  drew  up  the  document.  M.  de  Calonne  in  vain 
combated,  in  the  name  of  the  Count  d*Artois,  th^  hesitation 
that  disconcerted  the  impatience  of  the  emigres.  The  next 
day,  oh  their  return  fr6m  a  visit  to  Dresden,  the  two  sove- 
reigns, the  Count  d'Artois,  M.  de  Calonne,  the  Mar^chal  de 
Lascy,  and  the  two  negotiators,  met  in  the  emperor's  apart- 
ment, where  the  declaration  was  read  and  discussed,  every 
sentence  weighed,  and  some  expressions  modified ;  and  at  the 
proposal  of  M.  de  Calopne,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  consented  to 
the  insertion  of  the  last  phrase,  that  threatened  the  Revolu- 
tion with  war. 

Subjoined  is  the  document  that  was  the  date  of  a  war  of 
twenty-two  years'  duration. 

"The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  having  listened  to 
the  wishes  and  representations  of  JUtormeur  and  Monsieur  le 
Compte  d'Artoisi  declare  conjointly  that  they  look  upon  the 
present  position  of  the  king  of  France  as  an  object  of  common 
interest  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  They  trust  that  this 
interest  cannot  fail  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers 
whose  assistance  is  claimed  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  they 
will  not  refuse  to  employ,  conjointly  with  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  most  efficacious  means,  proportioned 
to  their  forces,  for  enabling  the  king  of  France  to  strengthen 
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with  the  most  perfect  liberty  the  bases  of  a  monarehical  gov- 
emment,  equally  oonformable  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and 
the  welfare  of  the  French  nation.  Then,  and  in  that  case, 
their  aforesaid  majesties  are  resolved  to  act  promptly  and  in 
concert  with  the  forces  requisite  to  attain  the  end  proposed 
and  agreed  on.  In  the  meantime  they  will  issue  all  needful 
orders  to  their  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness." 

This  declaration,  at  once  timid  and  threatening,  was  evi- 
dently too  much  for  peace,  too  httje  for  war;  for  such  words 
encourage  the  Revolution,  without  crushing  it.  They  at  once 
showed  the  impatience  of  the  emigres,  the  resoluticm  of  the 
Mng  of  Prussia,  the  hesitation  j[>f  the  powers,  the  temporizing 
policy  of  nthe  emperor.  It  was  a  concession  to  force  and 
weakness,  to  peace  and  war ;  the  whole  state;  of  Europe  was 
there  unveiled,  for  it  was  .the  declaration  of  the  uncertainty 
and  anarchy,  of  its  councils. 

XVII. 

^ter  this  imprudent  and  useless  act,  the  two.  sovereigns 
separated.  Leopold  to  go  ^nd  foe  erowned  at  Prague,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  returning  to  Berlin,  began  to  put  his  army 
on  a  war  footing.  The  emigrants;  triumphing  in  the  engage- 
ment they  had  entered  into,  increased  in  numbers.  The 
eourts  of  Europe^  with  the  exception  <9f  England,  sent  in 
equivocal  adhesions  to  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The 
noise  of  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz  burst  forth,  and  died  away 
in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  fetes  in  honor  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution. 

However,  Leopold,  after  the  conferences  at  Pilnit?,  was 
more  earnest  than  ever  in  his  attempts  to  find  excuses  for 
peace.  The  Prince  de  Kauidtz,  his  minister,  feared  all  vio- 
lent shocks,  which  might  derange  the  old  diplomatic  mechan- 
ism, whose  workings  he  so  w^ell  knew.  Louis  XVI.  sent  the 
Count  de  Fersen  secretly  to  him,  in  order  to  disclose  his  real 
motives  in  accepting  the  constitution,  and  to  entreat  him 
not  to  provoke,  by  any  preparation  of  arms,  the  bad  .feel- 
ings of  the  Revolution,  which  seemed  to  be  quieted  by  its 
triumph.  ^ 

The  emigrant  princes,  on  the  contrary,  filled  all  courts 
with  the  words  uttered  in  favor  of  their  csiuse  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Pilnitz.  They  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis  XVL,  in  which 
ihey  protested  against  the  oath  of  the  king  to  the  constitu- 
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Hon,  iweed,aM  they  deciasied*  f rom  ku  weakaesa  aod  bu  ca^ 
tiyity.  The  king  of  Prussia,  on  i-ecetving  the  circular  of  the 
French  cabinet,  in  which  the  aeeeptanee  of  the  constituticm 
was  notified,  exclaimed,  "  I  aee  the  peace  of  Europe  as- 
sured r*  liie  courts  of  Yienoa  and  Berlin  feigned  to  belieye 
that  all  was  concluded  in  France  hj  the  mutual  concessiona 
of  the  king  and  the  Assembly.  They  made  up  their  minds 
to  see  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.  abased,  provided  that  the 
Revolution  would  consent  to  allow  itself  to  be  controUed  by 
the  throne. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  w^e  not  so  easily 
appeased.  Catherine  II.  andGustarus  XII.^  the  one  from>a 
proud  feeling  of  her  power,  and  the  other  from  a  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  kings,  arranged  together,  to, send 
40,000  Russians  and  Swedes  to  the  aid  of  the  monarchy. 
This  army,  paid  by  a  subsidy  of  15,000«00af.  (^  Spain,  and 
commanded  by  Gustavus  in  person,  w^  to  land  upon  the 
coast  of  France,  and  march  upon  Paris,  whilst  the  forces  of 
the  empire  crossed  tiie  Rhine. 

These  bold  plans  of  the  two  northern  courts  were  dis- 
pleasing to  Leopold  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  They  re- 
proached Catherine  witii  not  keeping  her-  promises*  and 
making  peace  with  the  Turks.  Could  the  emperor  march 
his  troops  on  the  Rhine  whilst  the  battles  of  the  Russians 
and  Ottomans  continued  on  the  Danube  and  threatened  the 
remoter  provinces  of  bis  empire  ?.  Catherine  and  Gustavua 
nevertheless  did  not  abate  in  thehr  open,  protection  to  the 
emigration  party.  These  two  sovereigns  accredited  mmis- 
ters  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  princes  at  Coblent&  ^is 
was  declaring  the  forfeiture  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  even  .the 
forfeiture  of  France.  It  was  recognizing '  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  no  longer  at  Paris,  but  at  Cob- 
lentz.  Moreover,  they  contracted  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  in  the 
common  interest  of  the  re-establishment  <^  the  monarchy. 

Louis  XVI.  then  eamestJy  desiring  the  disarming,  sent  to 
Coblentz  the  Baron  Yiom^nil  and  the  Chevalier  de  Coigny^ 
to  command  his  brothers  ttnd  the  Prince  de  Oonde  to  disarm 
and  disperse  th€(  emigrants.  They  received  his  orders  as 
coming  from  a  captive,  and  disobeyed  without  even  sending 
him  a  reply.  Prussia  and  the  empire  showed  more  deference 
tb  the  king's,  intenti<»is.  These  two  courts  disbanded  the 
army  collected  by  the  princes,  and  ordered  to  be  punished 
in  their  states  all  insults  ofii^ed  to  the  tricdor  cockade ;  but 
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at  l^e  r^rj  moment  irlieii  the  enapercnr  thus  gare  evidence 
<^  his  desire  to  maintain  peace,  war  was  about  to  involre 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  What  human  wisdom  sometimes 
refases  to  the  greatest  causes,  it  see^  itself  compelled  to 
accord  to  the  smallest.  Such  was  Leopold's  situaticm.  He 
had  refused  war  to  the  great  interests  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  strong  feeMngs  of  the  famiiy  which  asked  it  from  him, 
and  yet  was  about  to  gnmt  it  to  the  insignificant  interests  of 
certain  princes  of  the  empire,  whose  possessions  were  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  whose  personal  rights  were  violated 
by  the  new  French  constitution.  He  had  refused  succor  to 
his  dster,  and  was  about  to  accord  it  to  his  vassals.  The 
influence  of  the  diet,  and  his  duties  as  head,  of  the  empire, 
led  him  on  to  steps  to  which  his  personal  feelings  would 
never  have  urged  lum.  By  his  letter  of  dd  December,  1791, 
he  amiounced  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  the  formal  reso* 
luiion  on  his  part  ^*  of  giving  aid  to  the  princes  hddinglandu 
in  France,  if  he  did  not  obtain  their  peifect  restoration  to  all 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  them  by  treaty." 

XYIII. 

This  threatenii^  letter,  secretly  commoiiicated  in  Paris, 
(before  it  was  officially  sent,)  by  the  French  ambassador  in 
Vienna,  was  received  by  the  king  with  much  alarm,  and 
with  joy  by  certain  of  his  ministers,  and  the  political  party 
of  the  A^mMy,  War  cuts  through  eveiything.  They 
bailed  it  as  a  solution  to  the  difficulties  which  th^y  f^lt  were 
crushing  them.  Wh^i  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  in  the 
regular  order  of  events,  there  is  in  what  is  unknown.  War 
appeared  to  these  -adventurous  spirits  a  neo^ssairy  diversion 
to  the  universal  ferment;  a  career  to  the  Revolution;  a 
means  for  the  king  again  to  seize  on  power  by  aeqiuring  the 
support  of  the  army.  Th^  hoped  to  change  the  fanaticism 
of  liberty  into  the^  fanaticism  of  glwy,  and  to  deceive  the 
spirit  of  the  age  by  intoxicating  it  with  conquests  instead  of 
satisfying  it  with  institutions. 

The  Girondist  deputies  were  of  this  party.  Brissot  was 
their  inspiration.  Flattered  by  the  title  of  stateftnen,  which 
they  already  assumed  from  vanity,  and  which  was  used  to- 
wards them  with  irony,  they  were  desirous  to  justify  their 
pretensions  by  a  bcdd  strdce,  which  would  chaise  the  scene* 
and  disconcert,  at  the  same  time,  the  king,  the  people,  and 
Europe.    They  had  studied  Machiavel^-and  considered  the 
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disdain  of  the  just  as  a  proof  of  genius.  They  little  heeded 
the  blood  of  the  people,  provided  that  it  cemented  their 
ambition. 

The  Jacobin  party,  with  the  exception  of  Robespierre, 
clamored  loudly  for  war :  his  flEinaticism  deceived  him  as  to 
his  weakness.  War  was  to  these  men  an  armed  apostleship, 
which  was  about  to  propagate  their  social  philosophy  over 
the  universe.  The  firat  cannon  shot  fired  in  the  name  of  the 
rights  of  man  would  shake  thrones  to  their  cenla'e.  Then 
there  was  finally  a  third  party  which  hoped  for  war,  that  of 
the  constitutional  nwderes,  which  flattered  itself  that  it  would 
restore  sound  energy  to  the  executive  power,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  concentrating  the  miUtary  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  king  at  tFe  moment  when  the  nationality  should  be  men- 
aced. All  extremity  of  war  places  the  dictatorship  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  which  makes  it;  and  they  hoped«  on 
behalf  of  the  king,  and  of  themselves,  for  this  dictatorship 
of  necessity. 

XIX. 

A  young,  but  already  influential,  female  had  lent  to  this 
latter  party  the  prestige  of  her  youth,  her  genius  and  her 
enthusiasm — it  was  Madame  de  Stslel.  J^ecker's  daughter, 
she  had  inspired  politics  from  her  birth.  Her  mother's  scUon 
had  been  the  ccmaculum  of  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Buffon,  D'Alembert,.  Dideroj;, 
Raynal,  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Condorcet  had  played 
with  this  child,  and  fostered  her  earliest  ideas.  Her  cradle 
was  that  of  the  Revolution.  Her  father's  popularity  had 
plaved  about  her  lips,  and  left  there  an  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  fame.  She  sought  it  in  the  storms  of  the  popu- 
lace, in  calumny,  and  death.  Her  genius  was  great,  her  soul 
pure,  her  heart  deeply  impassioned.  A  man  in  her  energy, 
a  woman  in  her  tenderness,  that  the  ideal  of  her  ambition 
should  be  satisfied,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  cissociate  in 
the  same  character  genius,  glory,  and  love. 

Nature,  education,  and  fortime  rendered  possible  this 
triple  dream  of  a  woman,  a,  philosopher,  and  a  hero.  Bom 
in  a  republic,  educated  in  a  court,  daughter  of  a  minister, 
wife  of  an  ambassador,  belonging  by  birth  to  the  people,  to 
the  literary  world  by  talent,  to  the  aristocracy  by  rank,  the 
three  elements  of  the  Revolution  mingled  or  contended  in 
her.     Her  geI^uft  was  like  the  antique  chorus^  in  which  all 
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the  giesi  voices  of  the  drama  tiiiite  in  one  tumultuoas  con* 
cord.  A  deep  thinker  by  inspiration,  a  tribune  by  eloquence* 
a  woman  in  attraction^  her.  beauty,  unseen  by  the  million,  re- 
quired intellect  to  ba  admired,  and  admiration  to  be  felt. 
Her?  was  not  the  beauty  of  form  and  features,  but  visible 
inspiration  and  the  manifestation  of  passionate  impulse.  At- 
titude, gesture,  tone  of  voice,  look — aU^  obeyed  her  mind, 
and  created  her  brilliancy.  Her  black  eyes,  flashing  with 
fire,  gave  out  from  beneath  their  long  hds  as  much  tender- 
ness as  pride.  Her  look,  so  often  lost  in  space,  was  followe4 
by  those  who  knew  her,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  find  with 
ber  the  inspiration  she  sought.  That  gaze,  open,  yet  pro- 
found as  her  understanding,  had  as  mueh  serenity,  as  pen- 
etration^ We  felt  that  tl^  light  of  her  genius  was  only 
the  reverberaticm  oi  a  mine  of  tenderness  of  heart.  Thus 
there  was  a  secret  love  in  aU  the  admiration  she  excited ; 
And  she,  in  admiration,  eared  only  for  love.  Love  with  her 
was  but  enlightened  admiration. 

Events  rapidly  ripened;  ideas  and  things  were  crowded 
into  her  life  :  she  had  no  infancy.  At  twenty-two  years  of 
age  she  had  maturity  oi  thought  with  the  grace  and  soft- 
ness of  youth.  She  wrote  like  Rousseau,  and  spoke  like 
Mirabeau.  Capable  of  bold  conceptions  and  complicated 
designs,  she  could  contain  in  her  bosom  at  the  same  time  a 
lofty  idea  and  a  deep  feeling.  Like  the  women  of  old  Rome 
who  agitated  the  republic  by  the  impulses  of  their  hearts,  or 
who  exalted  or  depressed  the  empire  with  thdir  love,  she 
sought  to  mingle  hier  feelings  with  her  politics,  and  desired 
that  the  elevation  of  her  genius  should  elevate  him  she  loved. 
Her  sex  precluded  her  from  that  open  action  which  public 
position,  the  tribune,  or  the  aimy  only  accord  to  men  in  pub- 
lic governments ;  and  thus  she  compulsorily  remained  un^ 
seen  in  the  events,  she  guided.  To  be  the  hidden  destiny 
of  some  great  man,  to  act  throij^h  and  by  him,  to  grow 
with  his  greatness,  be  eminent  in  his  name,  was  the  sole  am- 
bition permitted  to  her— an  ambition  tender  and  devoted, 
which  seduces  a  woman  whilst  it  suffices  to  her  disinterested 
genius.  She  could  only  be  the  mind  and  inspiration  of  some 
political  man ;  she  sought  such  a  one,  and  in  her  delusion 
believed  she  had  found  him. 

'   XX.    '. 
There  was  then  in  Paris  a  young  general  officer  of  illus- 
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triood  race,  dxeessivelf  hnndiottie,  and  with  a  mind  fii]l  of 
attraction,  varied  in  its  powers  and  brilliant  in  its  display. 
Although  he  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinjguished 
families  at  court,  there  was  a  eloud  orer  faia  birth.  Royal 
blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and  his  features  recalled  those  of 
Louis  XV.  The  affection  of  Mesdames  the  auntB  of  Louis 
XYI.  for  this  youth,  educated  under  their  eyes,  attached  to 
their  persons,  and  who  rose  by  their  influence  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  court  and  army,  gave  credit  to  many 
mysterious  rumors. 

This  young  man  was  the  Count  Louis  de  Narbonne. 
Sprung  from  this  origin,  brought  up  in  this  court,  a  courtier 
by  birth ;  spoiled  by  the  hands  of  these  females,  only  remark- 
able for  his  good  looks,  his  levities  and  his  hasty  wit ;  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  person  was  imbued  with  that 
ardent  faith  which  casts  a  man  headlong  into  the  centre  of 
revolutions,  or  the  stoical  energy  which  produces  and  con- 
trols them.  He  saw  in  the  people  only  a  sovereign,  more 
exacting  and  more  capricious  than  any  others,  towards  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  display  more  skill  to  seduce,  more  policy 
to  manage  them.  He  believed  himself  sufficiently  plastic  for 
the  task,  and  resolved  to  attempt  it.  Without  a  lofty  im- 
agination, he  yet  had  ambition  and  courage,  and  he  viewed 
the  position  of  affairs  as  a  drama,  similar  to  the  Fronde,*  in 
which  skilful  actors  could  enlarge  their  hopes  in  proportion 
to  the  facts,  and  direct  the  catastrophe.  He  had  not  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  see,  that  in  a  revolution  there  is  b^t  one 
serious  actor— enthusiasm ;  -  and  he  had  none.  He  stam- 
mered out  the  words  of  a  revolutionary  tongue — ^he  assumed 
the  costume,  but  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  contrast  of  this  mature  and  of  thi^  part,  this  court 
fatorite  casting  himself  into  the  crowd  to  serve  the  nation, 
this  aristocratic  elegance,  masked  in  patriotism  of  the  tribune, 
pleased  public  opinion  ifor  the  momen^.     They  applauded 

•  ♦  This  appellation  is  ^ven  to  a  period  of  French  history  extending 
from  1643  to  1655.  Bv  some  it  is  styled  an  attempt  to  establish  a  bal- 
anced consdtulion  in  the  state, — ^by  others,  the  last  essay  of  expiring 
feudality.  The  frondeur  leaders  were  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  Prince  de  Conti,  Due  de  Bouillon,  Mareschaux  Turenne  and 
de  la  Motte.  On  the  side  of  their  opponents,  called  Mazarins,  were  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin  himself,  the  Pnnce  de  Conde,  Marechal  de  Gram- 
mont,  and  the  Due  de  Chatillon,  while  the  Due  d'  Orleans,  a  vacillating 
man,  wavered  between  the  two  parties.  >  The  successes  of  the  rival 

Sowers  were  alternate  for  a  long  bme ;  eventuaUy  the  frondewrs  were 
efeated,  and  De  Retz  escaping  into  Lorraine,  Mazarin  returned  to 
Paris  triumpbant  in  February,  l893.-^H.  T.  R. 
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this  transformation  as  a  difficnlt^  overcome.  The  people 
was  flattered  by  having  great  lords  with  it.  It  was  a  testi- 
mony of  its  power.  It  felt  itself  king,  by  seeing  courtiers 
bowing  to  it,  and  excused  their  rank  by  reascm  of  their  com- 
plaisance. 

Madame  de  Stdel  was  sednced  as  much  by  the  heart  as 
the  intellect  of  M.  de  Narbonne.  Her  masculine  and  sensi- 
tive imaginaticm  invested  the  young  sddier  with  all  she  de- 
sired to  find  in  him.  He' was  but  a  brilliant,  active,  high- 
couraged  man;  she  pictured  him  a  politidan  and  a  hero. 
She  magnified  him^  with  all  the  endowments  of  her  dreams, 
in  order  to  bring  him  up  to  her  ideal  standard.  She  found 
patrons  for  him ;  surrounded  him  with  a  prestige  ;  created  a 
name  for  him,  marked  him  out^  course.  She  made  him  the 
living  type  of  her  politics.  To  disdiiin  the  court,  gain  over 
the  people,  command  the  army,  intimidate  Europe,  carry 
away  the  Assembly  by  his  eloquence,  to  struggle  for  liberty, 
to  save  the  nation,  and  become,  by  bis  popuhuity  alone,  the 
itrbiter  between  the  ^throne  and  the  people,  to  reccmcile  them 
by  a  constitution,  at  once  liberal  and  monarchical ;  such  was 
the  perspective  that  she  opened  for  herself  and  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne. 

She  but  awakened  his  ambition,  yet  he  believed  himself 
capable  of  the  destinies  which  she  dreamed  of  for  him.  The 
drama  of  the  constitution  was  •  concentrated^  in  these  two 
minds,  and  their  conspiracy  was  for  some  time  the  entire 
policy  of  Europe. 

.  Madame  deSt&el,  M.  de  Narbonne,  and  the  constitutional 
party  were  for  war;  but  theirs  was  to  be  a  partial  and  not  a 
desperate  war  which,  shaking  nationality  to  its  foundations, 
would  carry  away  the  throne  and  throw  France  into  a  Re- 
public. They  contrived  by  their  influence  to  renew  all  the 
personal  staff  of  the  diplomacy,  etclusively  devoted  to  the 
emigrants  or  the  king.  They  filled  foreign  courts  with  their 
adherents.  M.  de  Marbois  was  sent  to  the  Diet  of  Batisbon, 
M.  Barthelemy  to  Switzerland,  M.  de  Tallevrand  to  London, 
M.  de  S6gur  to  Berlin. "  The  mission  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  to  endeavor  to  fraternize  the  aristocratic  principle  of  the 
English  constitution  with  the  democratic  principle  of  the 
French  constitution,  which  they  believed  they  could  effect 
and  control  by- an  Upper  Chamber.  They  hoped  to  interest 
the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  in  a  Revolution,  imitated  from 
their  own,  which,  after  having  convulsed  the  people,  was 
now  becoming  moulded  in  the  Jiands  of  an  intelligent  aris* 

9* 
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tocracy.'  This  mifision  would  be  easy,  if  the  BeyoluUoh  were 
in  re^ar  train  for  some  months  in  Paris.  French  ideas 
were  popular  in  London.  The  opjposition  was  revolutionary. 
Fox  and  Burke,  then  friends,  were  most  earnest  in  their  de- 
sire for  the  liberty  of  the  Continent.*^  We  must  render  this 
justice  to  £hgland,  that  th&  moral  and  popular  principle  con- 
cealed in  the  foundation  of  its  constitution,  has  never  stulti- 
fied itself  by  combating  the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  acquire 
a  free  government.  It  has  everywhere  accorded  the  liberty 
similar  to  its  own. 

XXL 

The  mission  of  M.  de  S6gur  at  Berlin  was  more  delicate. 
Its  object  was  to  detach  the  king  of  Prussia  from  his  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Leopold,  whose  coronation  was  not  yet 
kno^M^,  and  to  persuade  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  into  an  alliance 
with  revolutionary  France.  This  alliance  held  out  to  Prussia 
with  its  security  on  the  JElhine  the  ascendency  of  the  new- 
sprung  ideas  in  Germany :  it  was  a  Machiavelian  idea,  which 
would  si;nile  ^t  the  agitating,  spirit  of  the  great  Frederic, 
who  had  made  of  Prussia  the  corrosive  influence  {la  puis- 
sance  corro^ve)  of  the  empire. 

These'^  two  words — seduce  and  corrupt — ^were  all  M.  de 
S^gur's  instructions.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  favorites  and 
mistresses.  Mirabeau  had  written  in  1786,  ''There  can  be 
at  Berlin  no  secrets  for  the  ambassador  of  France,  unless 
money  and  skill  be  wanting ;  the  country  is  poor  and  avari- 
cious, and  there  is  no  state  -  secret  which  may  not  be  pur- 
chased with  three  thousand  louis.''  M.  de  S6gur  imbued 
with  these  ideas,  made  it  his  first  object'  to  buy  over  the  two 
favorites.  The  one  W9«  daughter  of  Elie  Enka,  who  was  a 
musician  in  the  chapel  of  the  late  king.  Handsome  and 
witty,  she  had  at  twelve  years  of  age  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Idn^,  then  prince  royal,  and  he  had,  at  that  early  age,  as 
in  anticipation  of  his  amour,  bestowed  on  her  all  the  care 
arid  all  the  cost  of  a  royal  education.     She  had  travelled  in 

*  If  M.  de  Lamaitine  would  convey  the  idea  tha^  Burke  was  a  parti- 
san of  the  French  Revolution,  we  must  combat  thie  assertion  by  a  refer- 
ence to  dates.     Talleyrand  was  ambassador  in  England  in  1793.  •  In 


1789  aiid  1790,  Burke  had  condemned  the  tendencies  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutionists.~H.  T.  R. 
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Erance  and  in  England,  atid,knew-all  the  Buiopean  laguages ; 
she  had  polishedf  her  natural  genius  by  contact  with  the 
lettered  men  and  artists  of  Germany.  A  feigned  marriage 
with  Eietz,  valet  de  chambre  of  the  long,  was  the  pretext 
for  her  residence  at  court,  and  gave' her  the  opportunity  for 
surrounding  herself  with  the  leading  men  in  politics  and 
literature  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  Spoiled  by  the  precocity 
of  her  fortune,  yet  careless  as  to  its  retention,  she  had 
allowed  two  rivals  to  dispute  ihe  king*s  heart.  One,  the 
young  Countess  dlngenheim,  had  just  died  in  thr^ower  of 
her  youth;  the  other,  the  Countess  d'Ashkof,  had  borne 
the  king  two  children,  and  flattered  herself,  in  vain,  with  ' 
having  extricate^  him  frcMn  the.enapire  of  Madame  Rietz. 

The  Baron  de  EoU,  in  the  name  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  the  Viscount  de  Capunan,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVL, 
had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  avenues  to  this  cabinet. 
The  Count  de  Goltz,  ambassador  from  Prussia  to  Paris,  had 
informed  his  court  (rf  the  object  of  M.  de  Segur's  mission^ 
The  report  ran  amcmgst  well-informed  persons  that  thi^ 
envoy  carried  with  him  several  millions  (francs),  destined' to 
pay  the  weakness  or  the  treason  of  the  Berlin  cabinet.     ♦ 

A  copy  of  the  secret  instructions  of  M.  de  Segur  reached 
Berlin  two  hours  before  him,  which  revealed  to  the  king  the 
whole  plan  of  seduction  and  venality  that  the  agent  of 
France  was  to  practise  on  his  favorites  and  mistresses,  whose 
character,  ambition,  rivalries,  weaknesses,  true  or  feigned, 
the  means  of  aqting  by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  were 
all.  and  seversjly  noted  down  with  the  security  of  con- 
fidence. There  was  a  tariff  iof-  all  consciences, — a  price  for 
every  treachery.  The  favorite  aide-de-camp  of  the  king, 
Bisohofwerder,  then  very  powerful,  was  to  be  assailed  hy 
irresistible  offers,  and  in  case  his  connivance  should  be  re- 
vealed,, a  splendid  establishment  in  France  was  to  guarantee 
Jiim  against  any  eventuality. 

These  instructions  fell  into  the  very  hands  of  those  whose 
fidelity  was  thus  priced,  and  they  gave  them  to  the.  king  with 
all  the  innocence  of  individuals  shamefully  calunmiated.  The 
king  blushed  ^for  himself  at  the  empire  over  his  politics  thus 
ascribed  to  love  and  intrigue.  He  was  indignant  at  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  subjects  being  thus  assailed :  all  negotiation  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  before  the  arrival  of  the  negotiator.  M. 
de  Segur  was  received  with  coldness  and  all  the  irony  of  con- 
tempt. Frederic  William  affected  never  to  mention  him  in 
his  circle,  and  asked  aloud  before  him,  of  the  envoy  of  the 
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elector  of  Mayetice,  news  bf  ^e  Prince  ^c  Gond6 :  the  envoy 
replied  that  this  prince  -was  approaching  the  frontiers  of 
France  with  his  army.  "He  is  right,"  said  the  king,  " for 
be  is  on  the  point  of  entering  there."  M.  de  Segur,  accus- 
tomed, from  his  long  residence  and  his  familiar  footmg  at  the 
court  of  Catherine,  to  take  love  for  the  intermediary  of  his 
affairs,  induced,  it  is  said,  the  Countess  d'Ashkof  and  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  to  join  the  peace  party.  This  success  was 
but  a  snare  for  his  negotiation.  The  king,  arranging  with  the 
emperor,  affected  for  some  time  to  lean  towards  France,  to 
complain  of  the  exactions  of  emigration,  and  to  make  much 
of  the  ambassador ;  who,  thus  cajoled,  sent  the  warmest  as- 
surances to  the  French  cabinet  as  to  the  intentions  of  Prus- 
sia. But  the  sudden  disgrace  of  the  Countess  d'Ashkof  and 
the  offer  of  alliance  ^ith  France  insultingly  repulsed,  threw 
at  once  liffht  and  confusion  into  the  plots  of  M.  de  S6gur :  he 
demanded  his  recall.  The  htmiiliation^of  seeing  his  talents 
played  withy  the  hopes  of  his  party  annihilated,  the  prospect 
of  his  country's  misfortunes,  and  Europe  in  flames,  had,  it 
was  reported,  urged  his  sadness  to  despair.  The  report  ran 
that  he  had  attempted  his  Me.  This  imputed  suicide  wa$ 
but  a  brain  fever  occasioned  by  the  anguish  of  a  proud  mind 
deeply  wounded. 

XXII. 

The  same  party  attempted,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
to  acquire  for  France  a  sovereign  whose  renown  weighed  as 
heavily  as  a  throne  in  the  opinion  of  Europe^  This  was  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick^  a  pupil  of  the  great  Frederic,  the  pre- 
sumed, heir  of  his  militcuy  fame  and  inspiration,  and  pro- 
claimed, by  anticipation,  by  the  public  vdce,  generalissimo^ 
in  the  coming  war  against  France.  To  carry  off  from  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  the  chief  of  th^r  armies^ 
was  to  deprive  Qeimany  of  confidence  and  of  victory. 

The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  a  prestige  which 
invested  Germany  with  a  feeling  of  terror  and  inviolability. 
Madame  de  Stadl  and  her  party  attempted  it.  This  secret, 
negotiation  was  concerted  amongst  Madame  de  Stadl,  M.  de 
Narbonne,  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  M.  de 
Custine,  son  of  the  general  of  that  name,  was  chosen  to  con- 
vey to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  the  wishes  of  the  constitu- 
tional party.  The  young  n^otiator  was  well  prepared  for 
his  Hussion :  witty,  attractive,  clever,  an  intense  admirer  of 


Pmssian  tactics  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom  lie 
had  had  lessons  in  Berlin,  he  inspired  confidence  into  this 
prince  beforehand.  H^  offered  to  him  the  rank  of  generalis- 
simo of  the  French  armies,  an  allowance  of  three  millions  of 
francs,  and  an  establishment  in  France  equivalent  to  his  pos- 
sessions and  rank  in  the  empire.  The  letter  bearing  these 
of^rs  was  signed  by  the  minister  of  ww  and  Louis  XVI. 
hi^sdtf. 

M..  de  Custine  set  out  from  France  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary ;  on  has  anival  he  handed  his  letter  to  the  duke.  Four 
di^s  elapsed  before  an  interview  was  accorded  to  him«  Oft 
the  fifth  day  the  duke  admitted  hint  to  a  personal  and  private 
interview.  He  expressed  to  M.  de  Custine  with  military 
frankness  his  pride  smd  gratitude  that  the  price  attached  to  ^ 
his  merits  by  France  must  insfm-e  in  him :  **  But,"  he  added,  ' 
"  Bay  Mood  is  German  and  my  honor  Prussia's ;  my  ambition 
is  satisfied  with  being  the  second  person  in  this  monarchy, 
which  has  adopted  me.  I  would  not  exchange  for  an  ad- 
Tenturovs  glory  on  ^  shifting  stage  of  revolutions,  the 
high  and  firm  positioiL  which  iny  birth,  my  duty,  and  some 
reputation  already  acquired  iiave^ecured  forme  in  my  native 
land." 

After  this  conversation,  M.  de  Custine,  finding  the  prince 
immovable,  disclosed  his  ultimatum,  and  held  before  his 
eyes  the  dazzling  chance  of  the  crown  of  France,  if  it  fell 
from  the  brow  of  Louis  XVI.  ihto  the  hands  of  a  conquering 
general.  The  duke  appeared  overwhelmed,  and  dismissed 
m.  de  Custine  without  depriving  him  of  all  hope  of  his 
accepting  such  an  oSee.  But  shortly  afterwards,  the  duke, 
from  duplicity,  repentance,  or  prudence,  replied  by  a  formal 
refusal  to  both  these  propositions.  He  addressed  his  reply 
to  Louis  XVI.,  and  not  to  his  minister;  and  this  unhappy 
king  thus  learnt  the  last  word  ol  the  constitutional  party, 
and  how  frail  was  the  tenure  on  his  brow  of  a  crown  which 
waa^  akeodj  offered  pei^pectiv^ely  to  the  ambition  of  a  foe! 
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BOOK   VI. 
I. 

Such  were  the  mutally  thieatening  dispo»tions  of  France 
and  Europe  at  the  moment  when  the  Constituted  Assemblyi. 
after  having  proclaimed  its  principles,  left  to  others  to  defend 
and  apply  them ;  hke  the  legislator  who  retires  into  private 
lif^,  thence  to  watch  the  effect  and  the  working  of  his  laws. 
The  great  idea  of  France  abdjicated>  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, with  the  Constituted  Assembly ;  and  the  govern- 
ment fell  from  its  high  position  into  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perience or.  thCr  impulses  of  a  new  people.-  From  the  29th 
of  September  to  the  1st  of  October,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
new  reign  5,  the  Legislative  Assembly  found  themselves  on 
that  day  face  to  face  with  a  king  who,  destitute  of  authority, 
ruled .  over  a  people  destitute  of  moderation.  They  felt  on 
their  first  sitting  the  oscillation  of  a  power  without  a  coun- 
terpoise, that  seeks  to  balance  itself  by  its  own  wisdom,  and 
changing  from  insult  to  repentance,  wounds  itself^  with  the 
weapon  that  has  been,  placed  in  its  grasp. 

IL  ^ 

An  immense  crowd  liad  attended  the  first  sittings ;  the 
exterior  aspect  of  the  Assembly  had  entirely  changed; 
almost  all  the  white  heads  had  disappeared,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  France  had  beceme  young  again  in  the  course  of 
a  night.  The  expression  of  the  physiognomies,  the  gestures, 
the  attire  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  no  longer 
the  same ;  that  pride  of  the  f^rench  noblesse,  visible  alike  in 
the  look  and  bearing ;  that  dignity  <^  the  clergy  and  the 
magistrates ;  that  austere  gravity  of  the  deputi^  of  the  Tiers 
Stat  had  suddenly  given  place  to  the  representatives  of  a 
new  people,  whose  confusion  and  turbulence  announced 
rather  the  invasion  of  power  than  the  custom  and  the  pos- 
session of  supreme  power.  Many  menabers  were  remarkable . 
for  their  youth;  and  when  the  president,  by  ^drtue  of  his 
age,  summoned  all  the  deputies  who  had  not  yet  attained 
their  twenty-sixth  year,  in  order  to  form  the  provisional 
bureau,  sixty  young  men  presented*  themselves,  and  disputed 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Assembly.     This  youth  of  iho 
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representatires  of  the  nation  alanned  some»  whilst  it  rejoiced 
otjiers;  for  if,  on  the  one  himd,  such  a  representation  did 
not  possess  that  mature  cahnness  and  that  authority  of  age 
that  the  ancient  legislators  sought  in  the  council  of  the 
people;  cm  the  other,. this  sudden  return  to  .youth  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  seemed  a  symptom  of  the 
regeneration  of  all  the  established  institutions.  It  was  visi- 
ble to  everybody  that  this  new  generation  had  discarded  all 
the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  old  order  of  things ;  and 
its  very  age  was  a  guarantee  opposite  to  established  rule, 
and  which  required  that  every  statesman  should  by  his  age 
give  pledges  for  the  past,  whilst  from  these  were  required 
guarantees  for  the  future.  Their  inexperience  was  made  a 
merit,  their  youth  an  oath.  Old  men  iure  needed  in  times 
of  tranquillity,  young  ones  in  times  of  revolutions. 

Scarcely  was  the  Assembly  constituted,  than  the  twofold 
feeling  that  was  destined  to  dispute^and  contest  every  ^ct — 
the  monarchical  and  republican  feeling— commenced  upon  a 
frivoloua  pretext,  a  struggle,  puerile  m  appearance,  serious 
in  reality,  and  in  which  each  party  in  the  course  of  two  days 
was  alternately  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered.  The 
deputation  that  had  waited  on  the  king  to  announce  to  him 
the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  reported  the  result  of  its 
missidh  through  the  medium  of  the  depute  Ducastel,  the 
president  of  this  deputation.  "We  deliberated,"  said  he, 
",as  to  what  form  of  words  we  should  make  use  of  in  ad- 
dressing his  majesty,  as  we  feared  to  wouiid  the  national 
dignity  or  the  royal  dignity,  and  We  agreed  to  use  these 
terms : — *  Sire,  the  Assembly  is  formed,  and  has  deputed  us 
to  inform  your  majesty**  We  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries ; 
the  minister  of  justice  announced  to  us  that  the  king  could 
not  receive  us  before  to-day  at  one  o'clock.  We,  how;e.ver, 
thought  that  the  public  safety  required  that  we  should  be 
instantly  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  and  we  therefore 
persisted.  The  king  then  informed  us  he  wotdd  give  us 
audience  at  nine  o'clock,  at  which  hour  we  again  presented 
ourselves.  At  four  paces  distance  from  the  king  I  saluted 
him,  and  addressed  him  in  the  terms  agreed  upon ;  he  in- 
quired the  names  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  rephed,  '  I  do  not 
know  them ;'  we  were  about. to  withdraw,  when  he  recalled 
us,  saying,  *  I  cannot  see  you  before  Friday.'  '*     . 

An  ill-repressed  agitation,  which  had  hitherto  pervaded 
the  ranks  of  the  Assembly,  now  broke  forth  at  these  last 
words.     "I  demand,"  cried  a  deputy,  "that  this  title  of 
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Majesty  be  no  longer  employed."  "'  I  demand,"  added  an- 
other, "  that  this  title  of  Sire  be  afoohshed  ;  it  is  only  an  ab- 
breviation of  Seigneur,  which  recognizes  a  sorereignty  in  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  given."  "  I  demand,"  said  the  deputy 
Bequet,  "  that  we  be  no  longer  treated  as  automata,  obliged 
to  sit  down  or  stand,  just  as  it  plesises  the  king  to  rise  or  to 
sit  down."  Couthon  made  his  voice  heard  for  the  first  time, 
and  his  first  speech  was  a  threat  against  royalty.  "  There  is 
no  other  majesty  here,"  said  he,  "  than  that  of  the  law  and 
the  people.  Let  us  leave  the  king  no  other  title  than  that 
of  King  of  the  French.  Let  this  scandalous  chair  be  re- 
moved, the  gilded  seat  brought  for  his  use  the  last  time  he 
appeared  in  this  chamber,  if  he  really  is  anxious  tQ  fill  the 
simple  place  of  the  pr^ident  of  a  great  people.  Let  an  equal- 
ity exist  between  us  as  regards  ceremony :  ivhen  he  is  un- 
covered and  standing,  let  us  stand  and  uncover  our  heads ; 
when  he  is  covered  and  seated,  let  us  sit  and  wear  our  hats.'^ 
"  The  people,"  said  Chabot,  *'  has  sent  you  here  to  maintain 
its  dignity  ;  will  you  permit  the  king  to  say,  '  I  will  come  at 
three  o'clock,'  as  if  you  were  unable  to  adjourn  the  Assem- 
bly without  awaiting  hiin  ?" 

It  was  decreed  that  every  member  should  have  the  right 
to  sit  covered  in  the  kmg's  presence.  "  This  decree,"  ob- 
served Garrau  de  Coulon,  "  is  calculated  to  create  a  ^gree 
of  confusion  in  the  Assembly ;  this  privilege,  given  indis- 
criminately, would  enable  some  to  display  pride,  and  others 
flattery."  '*  Sa  much  the  better,"  said  a  voice  ;  ^'  if  there 
«re  any  flatterers^  we  shall  kno^  them."  It  was  also  de- 
creed that  there  should  be  only  two  chairs,  j^lacM  in  a  line, 
one  for  the  king,  the  other  for  the  president ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  king  should  have  no  other  title  than  that  of  King 
of  the  French. 

Ill      • 

These  decrees  hnmiliftted  the  king,  spread  consternation 
amongst  the  constitutional  party,  iind  agitated  the  people. 
All  had  hoped  that  harmony  would  be  established  between 
the  powers,  and  yet  this  understanding  was  destroyed  at  the 
outset,  and  the  constitution  tottered  at  its  first  step.  This 
deprivaticm  of  the  titles  of  royalty  seemed  a  greater  humili- 
ation than  the  deprivation  of  the  absolute  power.  Had  we 
alone  kept  our  king  to  ^pose  him  to  the  msults  and  deriskm 
of  the  people's  representatives  ?  how  will  a  nation  that  does 
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not  i^pcct  it*  hereditary  chief,  respect  its  elected  representa- 
tives ?  and  is  it  by  such  outrages  tbat  liberty  hopes  to  ren- 
der herself  acceptable  to  the  throne  ?  Or,  is  it  by  mfusing 
similar  feelings  of  resentment  in  the  breast  of  the  king,  that 
he  will  be  induced  to  protect  the  constitution,  and  to  aid  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  If  the  executive 
power  be  a  necessary  reality,  we  must  respect  it,  even  in  the 
king ;  if  it  be  but  a  shadow,  still  should  we  respect  and 
hdnor  it.  The  ministerial  council  assembled,  and  the  king 
declared  that  he  was  not  forced  by  the  new  constitution  to 
expose  the  monarchical  dignity  represented  in  his  person  to 
the  outrages  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  he  would  order  the 
ministers  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  body. 

This  rumor  .created  a  re-action  in  Paris  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Assembly,  as  yet  undecided,  felt  the  blow ;  and 
that  the  popularity  it  sought  was  fast  disappearing.  *'  What 
has  been  the  result  of  the  decree  of  yesterday  ?"  said  the 
deputy  Vosgren,  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  of  the  6th  of 
October.  "  Fresh  hopes  for  the,  enemies  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, .amtation  of  the  people,  depreciation'^ of  our  credit, 
general  disqtdetude.  Let  us  pay  to  the  hereditary  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  the  respect  that  is  his  due.  Do  not 
let  him  believe  that  he  is  destined  to  be  the  mockery  and 
the  plaything  of  each  fresh  legislation ,'  it  is  time  for  the 
constitution  to  cast  anchor,  and  fix  itself  with  fiimness  ajld 
stability."  - 

Vergniaud,  the  hithe;rto  unknowli  orator  of  the  Gironde, 
displayed  in  his  opening  speech  that  audacious  yet  unde- 
cided character  that  was  the  type  of  his  policy.  His  speeches 
were  uncertain  as  his  mind ;  he  spoke  in  favor  of  one  party, 
and  voted  fdr  the  other.  "  We  all  appear  to  agree,  said 
he,  "  that  if  this  decree  coffoems  our  internal  regulations, 
it  should  be  instantly  put  into  execution ;  and  it  is  evident 
to  me  that  the  decree  does  concern  our  internal  regulations, 
for  there  can  be  no  connection  of  authority  between  the 
legislative  body  and  the  king.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
those  mark^  of  respect  which  are  demanded  to  be  shown  to 
the  royal  dignity.  I  know  not  why  the  titles  of  Sire  and 
Majesty,  which  recal  feudality,  should  be  restored ;  for  the 
king,  ought  to  glory  in  the  title  of  King  of  the  French.  I 
ask  you,  whether  the  king  demanded  a  decree  to  regulate 
the  etiquette  of  his  household  when  he  received  your  depu- 
tation ?  However,  to  speak  my  opinion  without  reserve,  1 
think  that  if  the  khg,  ad  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Assembly* 
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rises  and  uncoyers  his  head,  the  Assembly,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  king,  should  imitate  his  example." 

Herault  de  Sechelles  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  decree, 
and  Champion,  deputy  of  the  Jura,^  reproached  his  colleagues 
for  emplbying  their  meetings  in  such  puerile  debates.  "  I 
do  not  fear  that  the  peop^  will  worship  a  gilded  chair," 
said  he,  "  but  I  dread  a  struggle  between  the  two  powers. 
You  will  not  permit  that  the  words  sire  and  majesty  be 
used,  you  will  not  even  permit  us  to  applaud  the  king";  a3  if 
it  were  possible  to  forbid  the  people  from  manifesting  their 
gratitude  when,  the  king  has^  n^erited  it.  Do  not  let  us  dis- 
honor ourselves,  gentlemen,  by  a  culpable  ingratitude  to- 
wards the  National  Assembly,  who  has  retained  these  marks 
of  respect  for  the  king.  Ilie  founders  of  liberty  were  not 
slaves ;  and  previous  to  fixing  the  prerogatives  of  royalty, 
they  established  the  rights  of  the  people.  .  It  is  the  nation 
that  is  honored  in  the  person  of  its  hereditary  representa- 
tive. It  is  the  nation  who,  after  having  created  royalty,  has 
invested  it  with  a  splendor  that  remounts  to  the  source  from 
whence  it  sprung,  and  gives  it  a  double  lustre." 

Dupastel,  the  president  of  the  deputation  sentto  the,  king, 
spoke  on  the  same  .side,  but  having  inadvertently  used  the 
expression  .sovereign^  in  speaking  of  the  king^  and  that  the 
legislative  po^er  was  vested  in  the  Assembly  and  the  king, 
this  blasphemy  and  involuntary  heresy  raised  a  terrible  storm 
in  the  chamber.  Every  word  of  this  nature  seemed  to  them 
to  threaten  a  counter-revolution ;  for  they  were  still  so  near 
despotism,  that  they  feared  at  each  step  again  to  fall  into  its 
toils.  The  people  was  a  slave,  freed  but  yesterday,  and 
who  still  trembled  at  the  clank  of  his  chains.  However,  the 
oflFensive  decree  was  repealed,  and  this  retraction  was  rap- 
turously hailed  by  the  royalists  and  the  national  guard.  The 
constitutionalists  saw  in  it  the  augury  of  renewed  harpiony 
between  the  ruling  powers  of  the  state;  the  king  saw  in  it 
the  triumph  <^  a  fidelity  that  had  been  deadened,  but  which 
blazed  forth  again  on  the  least  appearance  of  outrage  to 
liis  person. 

They  were  all  deceived :  it  was  but  a  movement  of  gen- 
erosity, succeeding  one  of  brutality  ;  the  hesitation  of  a 
nation  that  dares  not,  at  one  stroke,  dest;-oy  the  idol  before 
which  it  has  so  long  bowed  the  knee. 

The  royalists,  however,  attacked  this  return  to  moderation 
in  their  journals.  "  See,"  they  cried,  "^how  contemptible  is 
this  revolution — ^how  conscious  of  its  own  weakness  I    This 
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feeliiig  of  its  own  feebleness  is  a  defeat  already  anticipated ; 
see  in  two.  days  how  often  it  has  given  itself  the  lie.  The 
authority  that  concedes  is  lost  unless  it  possess  the  art  of 
maalring  its  retreat,  of  retreatmg-  by  .slow  and  imperceptible 
steps,  and  of  causing  its  laws  to  be  rather  forgotten  than  re- 
pealed. Obedience  arises  from  two  causes,  respect  and  fear. 
JLnd  both  have  been  alike  snapped  asunder  by  the  sudden 
and  Solent  retro^*ade  movement  of'  the  Assembly ;  for  bow 
can  we  respect  or  dread  that  power  that  trembles  at  its  own 
audacity  ?  The  Assembly  has  abdicated  by  not  completing 
that  which  it  had  dared  to  commence :  the  revolution  that 
does  not  advance,  retreats  ;  and  the  kmg  has  conquered 
without \striking  a  blow." 

On  their  side  the  revolutionary  party  assembled  that  even- 
ing at  the  Jacobins,  de|^red  their  defeat,  accused  every  one, 
and  mutually  recriminated  on  each,  other.  "  See,"  sdd  their 
orators,  ''  what  underhand  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
one  night ;  what  a  triumph  ^  of  corruption  an4  fraud !  The 
members  of  the  former  Assembly  have  mixed  with  the  new 
members  in  the  chamber,  and  have  infused  into  the  ears  of 
their  successors  those  concessions  that  have  ruined  them. 
After  the  sitting  of  that  evening  they  mingled  with  the 
groups  in  the  Palais  Royal,  spread  alarm  around,  hinted  of 
a  second  flight  of  the  king,  prognosticated  trouble  and  anar- 
chy, and  made  the  people  of  Paris,  who  prefer  their  own 
private  interests  to  the  public  weal,  fear  the  utter  destruction 
of  confidence  and  the  depression  of  the  public  credit.  Can 
this  venal  race  resist  such  arguments  V* 

All  the  real  fedings  of  Paris  were  infused  the  next  day 
into  the  attitude  and  discourses  of  the  Assembly.  "  At  the 
<^)emng  of  the  sitting,"  says  a  Jacobin,  "  I  took  my  place 
amongst  the  deputies  who  were  discusdng  the  best  means  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  decree.  I  remarked  that  the  decree 
having  been  carried  the  previous  evening  almost  unanimously, 
it  appeared  impracticable  to  reckon  upon  so  sudden  and  so 
scandalous  a  change  of  opinion.  '  We  are  sure  of  the  major- 
ity,' was  their  reply.  I  quitted  my  seat  and  took  another, 
where  precisely  the  same  conversation  passed.  I  then  took 
refuge  in  that  part  of  the  chamber  that  had  been  so  long  the 
sanctuary  of  patriotism :  there  I  heard  the  same  arguments, 
the  same  apostasy.  All  had  been  purchased  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  and  the  best  proof  that  this  work  of  corruption 
had  been  accomplished  before  the  deliberation  is,  that  all  the 
orators  who  spoke  against  the  decree  had  t^eir  speeches 
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reftdy  wtiUen,  Whance  arkea  tli»  sutpiise  of  the  patriots  ? 
Because  the  well-intentioiied  memben  of  the  Assembly  do 
not  know  each  other ;  they  hare  not  met  or  reckoned  their 
numbers  here.  It  is  true  that  you  have  opened  your  doors 
to  receive  them :  they  have  entered  this  room  to  examine 
your  countenance  and  ascertain  your  forces ;  but  they  are 
not  as  yet  associated  and  knit  together ;  nor  have  they  ac- 
quired, by  frequent  visits  here,  and  by  listening  to  your  dis- 
courses) that  coi^d^ce  and  patriotism  that  form  the  great 
>and  good  citizen.'' 

The  people,  who  sigrfaed  for  repose  after  so  many  excitinr 
scenes,  destitute  of  work,  money,  and  food,  and  intimidated 
by  the  approach  of  a  severe  winter,  saw  with  indifference  the 
attempt  and  the  retraction  of  the  Assembly,  and  suffered  the 
deputies  who  had  supported  the  decree  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity.  Gou^leau,  Couthon,  Basire,  Chabot,  were  threat- 
ened in  the  very  Assembly  by  the  officers  of  the  national 
guard.  "  Beware !"  said  these  soldiers  of  the  people,  bought 
over  t6  the  cause  of  the  throne i  "we  will  not  suffer  the 
Revolution  to  advance  another  step.  We  know  you — ^we 
will  watch  you — ^you  shall  be  hewed  to  pieces  by  our  bayo- 
nets.'' These  deputies,  seconded  by  Barrere,  came  to  the 
Jacobins'  club,  to  denounce  these  outrages;  but  no  effect 
was  produced,  and  they  gained  nothing  save  expression  of 
sterile  indignation. 

IV. 

The  king,  re-assured  by  this  state  of  public  feeling,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  '/th,  to  the^  Assembly,  where  his  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  unanimous  acclamations.  Som&  applauded 
ike  king,  others  applauded  the  constitution,  in  the  person  of 
the  king.  It  inspired  with  real  fanaticism  that  mass  that 
judges  of  things  by  words  alone,  and  believes  all  that  the 
law  proclaims  sacred  to  be  imperishable.  Not  cmteiKt  with 
crying  Vive  le  Hoi,  they  cried  also  Vive  sa  Mdjeste  ;  and  the 
acclamations  of  one  part  of  the  people  thus  avenged  them^ 
selves  on  the  offences  of  the  others,  and  revered  those  titles^ 
that  a  decree  had  striven  to  eff&ce.  They  even  applauded 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  chair  beside  that  of  the  president, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  royalists  that  this  chair  was  a  thixme 
on  which-^  the  people  replaced  the  monarchy.  The  king  ad- 
dreiSsed  them,  standing  and  , bareheaded;  his  speech  re-as- 
sured their  minds  and  touched  their  hearts ;  and  if  he  hK^ked 
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the  language  of  enthusiadm,  he  had  at  least  the  aceent  of 
sincerity.  ''  In  order/'  said  he,  **  that  our  labors  may  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  constant  ha];mony  and  an  unalterable  confi- 
dence should  exist  between  the  king  and  the  legislative  body. 
The  enemies  of  pur  repose  will  seek  every^  opportimity  to 
spread  disunion  amongst  us,  but  let  the  love  of  oar  country 
ally  us,  the  public  interest  raider  us  inseparable.  Thus, 
public  power  will  unfpld  itself  without  opposition,  and  the 
administration  be  harassed  by  no  vain  fears.  The  property 
and  the  opinions  of  every  man  shall.  j>e  protected,  and  no 
excuse  will  remain  for  any  one  to  live  away  from  a  country 
where  the  laws  are  in  force,  and  the  rights  of  all  respected. 
This  allusion  to  the  emigres,  and  this  indirect  appeal  to  the 
king's  brothers^  caused  a  sensation  of  joy  and  hope  to  per- 
vade the  ranks  of  the  Assembly* 

The  |)resideot  Pastoret,  a  moderate  con^itntionalist,  be- 
loved idike  by  the  king  and  th^  people,  because,  with  the 
doctrines  of  power,  he  possessed  the  aeuteness  of  the  -diplo^ 
matist  and  the  language  of  the  coostitutioo,  replied, — ''  Sire, 
your  presence  in  this  assenptbly  is  a  fr^sh  oath  you  take  of 
fidelity  to  your  country :  the  rights  of  the  people  were  for- 
gotten and  all  |>ower  confused*  A  constitution  is  bom,  and. 
with  it  the  hberty  of  France.  As  a  citiaen,  it  is.  your  duty 
to  cherish — as  a  king,  to  strengthen  and  defend.it.  Far 
from  shaking  your  power,  it  has  c(Mifirmed  it,  and  has  given 
you  friends  in  those  who  formerly  were  styled  your  subjects. 
You  said  a  few  days  ago  in  this  temple  of  our  country,  that 
you  have  need  of  being,  beloved  by  all  Frenchmen,  and  we 
also  have  aeed  of  being  beloved  by  you.  The  constitution 
has  rendered  you  the  greatest  mooarch  in  the  world ;  your 
attachment  to  it  will  place  your  majesty  amongst  those 
kings  most  beloved  by  the  people.  Strong  by  our  union, 
we  shall  soon  feel  its  salutary  effects.  To  purify  the  legis- 
lation, support  public  credit,  and  crush  anarchy,— such  is 
our  duty^  such  our  wishes. .  SiAsh  are  yours,  sire ;  and  the 
blessing  of  the  French  nation  will^ be  the  recompence." 

This  day  awakened,  hope  once  more  in  the  hearts  of  the 
kin^  and  qiieeii.  They  l^lieved  they  had  again  found  their 
subjects  ;  andi^he  peop]'^  believoid  that  they  had  again  found 
their  king.  All  recollections  of  what  had  passed  at  Yarennes 
seemed  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  popularity  had  one  of  those 
sudden  blasts  that  df  ^ve  away  the  clouds  in  the  sky  for  a 
short  space,  and  deceive  eveu  those  who  have  learnt  to  mis- 
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trust  them;  The  royal  family  wished  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  let 
Madame  and  the  dauphin  profit  by  it ;  for  these  two  infants 
knew  nothing  of  the  people  save  their  fury ;  they  had  alone 
seen  the  nation  through  the  bayonets  of  the  6th  of  October, 
— ^the  rags  of  the  emeute, — of  the  dust  of  the  return  from 
Yarennes ;  the  king  wished  they  should  now  see  them  in  a 
state  of  tr^quillity  and  affection  for  him,  for  he  taught  hi» 
son  to  love  the  people,  and  not  to  avenge  their  offence 
towards  him.  In  the  pangs  he  had  suffered,  the  ^most  bitter 
was  rather  the  ingratitude  of  the  nation,  than  his  o^m  per- 
sonal humiliations ;  for,  to  be  misconstrued  by  the  nation, 
was,  in  his  eyes,  far  more  painful  than  to  be  persecuted  by 
theuL.  One  moment  of  justice  on  the  part  of  public  opinion 
made  him  forget  two  years  of  outrage.  He  went  that  even- 
ing to  the  Thidtre  Italien  with  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
and  his  children.  The  hopes  to  which  the  events  of  the  day 
had  given  rise — ^his  words  of  that  morning — ^the  expression 
of  confidence  and  affection  on  his  features — the  beauty  of 
the  two  princesses — ^the  infantine  grace  of  his  children, 
produced  on  the  spectators  one  of  those  impressions,  where 
pity  vies  with  respect^  and  enthiisiasm  softens  the  heart  into 
veneration. 

.  The  theatre  rang  with  applause  mingled  With  sobs  j  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  royal  box,  as  though  in  mute  reparation 
for  so  many  insults  offered  to  the  king  and  his  family.  The 
populace  can  never  resist  the  sight  of  children,  there  are  so 
many  mothers  in  every  crowd ;  the  dauphin,  a  lovely  child, 
seated  on  the  lap  of  his  mother,  and  absorbed  in  the  play, 
repeated  the  gestures  of  the  actors  to  his  mother  as  though 
to  explain  the  piece  to  her.  This  careless  tranquillity  of 
innocence  between  the  two  storms — ^this  childish  sport  at 
the  foot  of  a  throne^  so  soon  to  become  a  scaffold — ^this  ex- 
pansion of  the  heart  of  the  queen,  that  had  been  so  long 
closed  to  joy  and  security,  filled  every  eye  with  tears,  hot 
excepting  the  king  himself.         '      ^  , 

There  are  moments  in  every  revolution  when  the  most 
furious  and  enraged  populace  becomes  gentle  and  compas- 
sionate ;  it  is  when  it  suffers  nature  and  not  policy  to  sway 
it ;  and  instead  of  being  a  people,  it  becomes  a  man.  Paris 
had  such  an  instant:  it  was  of  short  duration. 

V. 

The  Assembly  was  very  anxious  to  re-acquire  the  public 
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feeling  <^  whicli  a  momentaiy  weakness  had  dispossessed  it. 
It  already  blushed  at  its  moderation  for  a  day,  and  was 
anxious,  to  cast  fresh  jealousies  between  the  throne  and  the 
nation.  A  numerouiS  party  in  the  chamber  was  desirous  of 
pushing  matters  to  extremities,  and  to  tighten  the  cord  of 
the  pr^ent  posture. of  affairs  until  it  snapped.  For  this 
purpose  the  party  required  agitation ;  tranquillity  by  no 
means  suited  its  designs.  It  had  ambitious  desires  as  vast 
as  its  talents,  ardent  as  its  youth,  impatient  as  its  thirst  for 
advancement.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  composed  of  re- 
flective men  of  eminence  in  the  state,  and  in  the  social 
hierarchy,  had  but  the  ambition  of  advancing  the  ideas  of 
liberty  and  fame ;  the  new  Assembly  had  that  of  tumult, 
fortune,  and  pow^.  ^  Fomted  of  obscure,  poor  and  unknown 
men,  it  aspired  to  the  acquisition  of  all  in  which  it  was 
deficient. 

This  latter  party,  of  which  Brissot  was  the  journalist, 
Potion  th6  popular  member,  Vergniaud  the  genius,  the  party 
of  the  Gircmdists  the  body,  entered  on  the  scene  with  the 
boldness  and  unity  of  a  conspiracy.  It  was  the  bourgeoisie 
triumphant,  envious,  turbulent,  eloquent,  the  aristocracy  of 
talent,  desiring  to  acquire  and  control  by  itself  alone  liberty, 
powe^r,  and  the  people.  The  Assembly  was  made  up  of  un- 
equal portions  of  three  elements ;  the  constitutionalists,  who 
formed  the  aristocratic  liberty  and  moderate  monarchy  party ; 
the  Girondists,  the  patty  c^  the  movement,  sustained  until 
the  Revolution  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  Jacobins,  the  party 
of  the  people,  and  of  philosophy  in  action ;  the  first  arrange- 
ment and  transition,  the  second  boldness  and  intrigue,  the 
third  fanaticism  and  devotu)n.  Of  these  last  two  parties  the 
Jacobin  was  not  the  modt  hostile  to  the  king.  The  aristoc- 
racy and  ihe  clergy  destroyed^  that  party  had  no  repugnance 
to  thei  throne ;  it  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  instinct  of 
the  unity  of  power;  it  was  not  the  Jacobins  who  first  de- 
manded w^r,  and  who  first  uttered  the  word  repubUc,  but  it 
was  the  first  who  uttered  and  often  repeated  the  word  dic- 
tatorship. The  word  republic  appertained  to  Brissot  and  the 
Girondists.  If  the  Girondists,  on  their  coming  into  the 
Assembly,  had  united  with  the  constitutional  party  in  ordet 
to  save  the  constitution  by  moderate  measures,  and  the  Rev- 
olution by  not  urging  it  into  war,  they  would  have  saved 
their  party  and  controUed  the  throne.  The  honesty  in  which 
their  leader  was  deficient  was  also  wanting  in  their  conduct 
— ^they  were  all, iritr^e.  ^  Th^  made  thei»selves  the  agl- 
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tator$  in  an  AasembljeOf  which  they  might  have  been  the 
statesmea.  They  had  not  confidence  in  the  repubhc,  but 
feigned  it.  In  revolutions  sincere  characters  are  the  only 
skilful  characters.  It  is  glorious  to  die  the  vietija  of  a  faith ; 
it  is  pitiful  to  die  the  dupe  of  one's  ambitioB. 

VL 

l^ree  causes  of  unea&iness  agitated  men's  minds  at  the 
moment  when  the  Asaembly  opened  its  sittings — the  clergy, 
emigration,  and  impending  war. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  committed  a  gross  error 
in  stopping  at  a  half  measure  in  reforming  the  clergy  in 
France.  Mirabeau  himself  had  been  weak  on  this  question. 
The  Revolution  was  at  the  bottom  only  the  legitimate  rising 
of  political  liberty  against  despotism,  and  of  religious  Hberty 
against  the  legal  domination  of  Catholicism,  because  a  po- 
hticajl  institution.  The  constitution  had  emanci))ated  the 
citizens,  and  it  was  necessary  to  emancipate  the  faithful,  and 
to  claim  coasdenoes  for  the  state,  in  orebr  to  restore  them  to 
themselves,  to  individual  reasoo,  and  to  God.  This  is  what 
philosophy  desired,  which  is  only  the  rational  ^expression  of 
the  mind's  impulses. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Constituent  Assfflnbly  receded 
before  the  difficulties  of  this  labor.  Instead  of  an  eman- 
cipation, they  made  a  compact  with  the  power  <ii  the  clergy, 
the  dreaded  influences  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  in* 
veterate  habits  of  the  people.'  They  conieD;ted  themselves 
with  relaxing  the  chain  which  bound  the  stdie  to  the  church^ 
Their  duty  was  to  have  snapped  it  asunder.  The  throne 
wa^  chained  to  the  aitar,  they  desired  to  chain  the  jdtar  to 
the  throne.  It  was  only  displacing  fyranny,-'<fOppres^ng 
conscience  by  law  instead  of  oppressing  the  law  by  con*- 
science." 

The  civil  constitution  of  the  olefgy  was  the  expresaion  of 
this  reciprocal  false  position.  The  clergy  was  deprived  of 
these  endowments  in  landed  estates,  wh^h  decimated  prop* 
erty  and  populatipn  in  France.  They  deprived  it  of  its 
benefices,  its  abbeys,  and  its  tithes-^he  altar's  feudality. 
It  received  in  lieu  an.  ^uiowment  in  salaries  levied  on  the 
taxes.  As  the  condition  of  this  arrangement,  which  gave  to 
the- working  clergy  an  existence,  influence,  and  a  powerful 
body  of  ministers  of  worship  paid  by  the  state,  they  required 
the  clergy  to  take  the  oaith.of  the  constitution.    Tbiji  con- 
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stitution  comprised  articles  which,  affected  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy and  administrative  privileges  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Catliolicism  became  alarmed  and  protested  ;  consciences  were 
disturbed.  The  Revolution,  until  then  exclusively  political, 
'became  schism  in  the  eyes  of  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  the 
**faithfirt.  Amongst  the  bishops  and  the  priests,  some  took 
the  civil  oath,  which  was  the  guarantee  of  their  existence ; 
others  refused,  or,  after  having  t%ken  it,  retracted.  This 
gave  rise  to  trouble  in  many  minds,*  agitation  in' consciences, 
division  in  the  temples.  The  great  majority  of  parishes  had 
two  ministers, — the  one  a  constitutional  priest,  salaried  and 
protected  by  the  government,  the  other  refractory,  refusing 
the  oath,  deprived  of  his  income,  driven  from  the  church, 
and  raising  altar  opposing  altar  in  some  clandestine  chapel, 
pr  in  the  open  field.  These  two  ministers  of  the  same  wor- 
ship excommunicated  each  other,  the  one  in  the  name  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  other  in  the  name  of  the  pope  and  of 
the  church.,^  The  population  was  also  divided  according  to 
the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  revolutionary  spirit  prevailing 
in  the  province.  In  cities  and  the  more  enlightened  districts 
the  constitutional  worship  was  exercised  almost  without  dis- 
pute. In  the  open  country  and  the  less  civilized  depart- 
ments, the  priest  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  became  a  con- 
secrated tribune,  who  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  or, in  the 
elevation  of  the  pulpit,  agitated  the  people  and  inspired  it, 
in  all  the  horror  of  a  constitutional  and  schismatic  priest- 
hood, with  hatred  of  the  government  which  protected  it. 
This  was  not  actually  persecution  or  civil  war,  but  the  sure 
prelude  to  both.  . 

The  king  had  sigijed  witt  repugnance  and  even  constraint 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy :  but  he  had  done  so  only 
as  king,  and  reserving  to  himself  his  liberty  and  the  faith  of 
his  conscience.  He  wa£^  Christian  and  Cathohc  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  all  the  humility  of  obedience 
to  the  church.  The  reproaches  he  had  received  from  Rome 
for  having  ratifi^ed  by  his  weakness  the  schism  in  France, 
wounded  his  conscience  and  distracted  his  mind.  He  had 
never  ceased  to  negotiate  officially  or  secretly  with  the  pope, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  the  head  of  the  church  either  an  in- 
dulgent concession  to  the  necessities  of  religion  in  France,  or 
prudent  temporizing.  It  was  on  these  terms  only  that  he 
could  restore  peace  to  his  mind.  Inexorable  Rome  had  only 
granted  him  its  pity.  Fulminating  bulls  were  in  circulation 
by  the  hands  of  nonjuring  priests*  cast  at  the  heads  of  the 
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population,  and  ojAj  stopping  at  the  foot  of  tlie  throne.  The 
king  trembled,  to  see  them  burst  one  day  pn  his  own  head. 

On  the  other  hand^  he  felt  that  the  nation  of  which  he  w^s 
the  legitimate  head,  would  never  forgive  him  for  sacrificing 
it  to  his  religious  scruples.  Placed  thus  between  the  men- 
aces of  Heaven  and  the  threats  of  his  own  people,  he  pro- 
crastinated with  all  his  might  the  denunciations  of  Roine  and 
the  votes  of  the  Assembly.  The  Constitutional  Assembly 
understood  this  anxiety  of  the  king's  feelings  and  the  dan- 
gers of  persecution.  It  had  given  time  to  the  king,  and  dis- 
played forbearance  to  men's  consciences :  it  had  not  inter- 
meddled with  the  faith  of  the .  simple  believer,  but  left  each 
at  liberty  to  pray  with  the  priest  of  his  choice.  The  king  h^d 
been  the  first  ito  avail  himself  of  this  liberty,  and  had  not 
thrown  open  the  chapel  of.  the  Tuileries  to  the  constitutional 
worship.  The  choice  of  his  confessor  suflSciently  indicated 
the  choice  of  his  conscience.  The  man  in  him  protested 
against  the  political  necessities  which  oppressed  the  mon- 
archi  The  Girondists  wished  to  compel  him  to  declare  him- 
self. If  he  yielded  to  them  he  infringed  upon  his  diffnity : 
if  he  resisted,  he  lost  the  remaining  shreds  of  his  popidarity. 
To  compel  him  to  decide  was  a  great  point  for  the  Girondists. 

The  public  feeling  served  their  designs.  Religious  trou- 
bles began  to  assume  a  political  character.  In  ancient  Brit- 
tany the  conforming  priests  became  objects  of  the  people's 
horror,  and  they  fled  from  contact  with  them.  The  nonjuring 
priests  all  retained  their  flocks.  On  Sundays  large  bodies  of 
many  thousand  souls  were  seen  to  follow  their  ancient  pas- 
tors, and  go  to  chapels  situated  two  or  three  leagues  from 
any  dwelling,. or  in  concealed  hermitages,  sanctuaries  which 
had  never  been  stained  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  constitutional 
worship.  At  Caen  blood  had  even  flowed  in  the  very  cathe- 
dral, where  the  nonjuring  priest  disputed  the  altar  with  the 
conforming  pastor.  The  same  disorders  threatened  to  spread 
over  all  parts  of  the  kingdoiri:  everywhere  Were  to  be  seen 
two  pastors  and  a  divided  flock.  Resentment,  which  already 
displayed  itself  in  insult,  of  necessity  soon  arrived  at  blood- 
shed. The  one  half  of  the  people,  disturbed  in  its  faith, 
reverted  to  the  aristocracy  out  of  love  for  its  worship.  The 
Assembly  must  thus  alienate  the  popular  element,  which  it 
had  so  recently  caused  to  triumph  over  royalty.  It  was  highly 
necessary  to  provide  against  this  imexpected  peril. 

There  were  only  two  means  of  extinguishing  this  flame  at 
its  source:  either  by  freedom  of  conscience,  stoutly  main- 
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iaiiied  l^y  the  executive  ^  power,^  .<>r  peneentioii  of  tlie  miius- 
ters  of  the  afioieHt  &i^.  The  undecided  Assembly  wavered 
between  these  two  paities.  On  a  report  of  Ghalloia  and  &en- 
Sonne,  sent  ^»  oomimssioners  into  the  d^Mtriments  of  the 
west,  to  inyest^ate  the  causes  of  the  a^gitaiion  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  t%  discossion  commeneed.  Fauchet,  a 
conforming  priest  and  celebrated  preacher,  subeeqnently 
constitutional  bishop  pf  Calvados,  opened  the  debate;  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who,  beneath  an  eedesiastical  garb, 
ccmceal  the  heart  of  a  philos(^her.  .  Befonners  from  feeling, 
priests  by  the  state,  sensible  of  the  wide  discrepancy  between 
their  opinions  and  their  character,  a  nati(Hial  religuHi,  a  rev- 
olutionary Christianity  was  the  sole  ^eans  remainii^  to 
them  to  reconcile  their  interest  .imd  their  policy :  their  faith, 
wholly  academic,  was .  only  a  religious  convemence.  .They 
desired  to  transform  Catholioism  insensibly  into  a  mcnral 
code,  of  which  the  dogma  was  now  but  a  symbol,  which,  in 
the  people's  eyes,  comprised  sacred  truths  ;  and  winch,  grad- 
ually stripped  of  holy  fictions,  would  aUow  the  human  un- 
derstanding to  glide  insensibly  into  a  symbolic  deism,  whose 
temple  should  he  flesh,  and  whose  Chnst  should  be  hardly 
more  than  Plato  rendered  a  divinity.  Fauohet  had  the 
daring  mind  of  a  sectarian  and  the  intr<$pidity  of.  a  man  of 
rescdution. 

,      ^  VII. 

«  We  are  accused  of  a  desire  to  persecute.  It  is  calumny. 
No  p^«ecution.  .  Fanaticism  is  greedy  of  it,  real  religion  re- 
pulses it,  philosophy  holds  it  in  horror.  Let  ns  beware  of 
impris<ming  the  noniurors ;  of  exiliiig,  even  <^  displaicing 
them.  Let  them  think,  say,  write  all  they  please  against  us. 
We  will  oppose  our  thoughts  to  their  thoughts ;  our  truths  to 
their  errors ;  our  charity  to  their  hatred.  Time  will  do  the 
rest.  But  in  awaiting  its  infallible  triumph  we  must  findan 
efficacious  and  prompt  mode  of  hmdenng^them  from,  prevail- 
ing over  weak  nwids,  and  propagating  ideas  of,  a  oounter- 
revolution.  A  counter-revolution  1  This  is  not  a  reli^on, 
gentlemen !  Fanaticism  is  not  compatible  with  liberty.  Look 
else  at  these  ministers — they  would  have  swiui^in  the  blood 
of  patriots.  This  is  their  own  expression.  ^  Compared  with 
these  priests,  ath^sta  €u:e  aagels.  (Applause.)  However,  I 
repeat,  let  us  tolerate  them,  but  do  not  let  us  pay  them.  Let 
us  not  ps(y  them  to  ^ead  our  country  in  pieces.     It  is  to  this 
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measure  only  t}xai  we  should  confine  ourselves.  Let  us  sup- 
press all  salary  from  the  national  treasury  to  the  nonjuring 
priests.  Nothing  is  due  to  them  but  in  their  clerical  capacity. 
What  service  do  they  render  ?  They  invoke  ruin  on  our  laws ; 
and  they  say  they  follow  their  consciences !  Must  we  pay 
consciences  which  push  them  to  the  extremity  of  crime 
against  their  country  ?.  The  nation. supports  them :  is  not  that 
enough?  They  appeal  to  the  article  of  the  constitution 
which  says,  '  The  salaries  6f  the  ministers  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship form  a  portion  of  the  national  debt.'  Are  they  ministers 
of  the  Catholic  worship  ?  Does  the  state  recognize  any  other 
Catholicity  than  its  own  ?-  If  they  Would  attempt"  any  other 
it  is  open  to  them  and  their  sectarians !  The  nation  allows 
all  sorts  of  worship,  but  only  pays  one.  And  what  a 
saving  for  the  nation  to  be  freed  from  thirty  millions  (of 
francs),  which  she  pays  annually  to  her  most  implacable 
enemies  !  (Bravo.)  Why  have  we  this  phalanx  of  priests, 
who  have  abjured  their  ministry?  these  legions  of  canons 
and  monks;  these  cohorts  of  abbes,  friars,  and  beneficed 
clergy  of  all  sorts,  who  were  not  remarkable  otherwise  ex- 
cept for  their  pretensions,  inutility,  intrigties-  and  licentious 
life ;  and  are  only  so  to-day  by  their  vindictive  interference, 
their  schemes,  their  unwearied  hatred  of  the  Revolution? 
Why  should  we  pay  this  army  of  dependents  from  the  funds 
of  the  nation  ?  What  do  they  do  ?  They  preach  emigra- 
tion, they  send  coin  from  the  realm,  they  foment  conspiracies 
against  us  from  within  and  without.  Go,  say  they  to  the 
nobility,  and  combine  your  attacks  with  the  foreigner ;  let 
blood  flow  in  streams,  provided  that  we  recover  our  privi- 
leges !  This  is  their  church  !  If  hell  had  one  on  earth  it 
is  thus  that  it  would  speak.  Who  shall  say  we  ought  to 
endow  it?"  v 

Toume,  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Bourges,  replied  to 
the  Abbe  Fauchet  as  Fenelon  would  have  answered  Bossuet. 
He  proved  that,  in  the  mouth  of  his  adversary,  toleration 
was  fanatical  and  cruel:  '*  You  have  proposed  to  you  violent 
rwnedies  for  the  evils  which  anger  c&n  only  envenom ;  it  is 
a  sentence  of  starvation  which  is  demanded,  of  you  against 
>  our  nonjuring  brethren.  Simple  religious  errors  should  be 
strangers  to  the  legislator.  "Hie  priests  are  not  guilty-r— they 
are  only  led  astray.  When  the  eye  of  the  law  falls  on  these 
errors  of  the  conscience,  it  envenoms  them.  The  best  means 
of  curing  them  is  not  to  see  them.  To  punish  by  the  pangs 
of  hunger  simple  and  venial  errors,  would  be  an  opprobrium 
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to  legislation — ^a  horror  in  morals.  The  legislator  le^lves  to 
Gk>d  the  care  of  avenging  his  ownglory,  if  he  believe  it 
violated  by  an  indecorous  worship.  Would  you,  in  the  name 
of  tolerance,  again  create  an  inquisition  which  would  not 
have,  like  the  other,  the  excuse  of  fanaticism  ?  What,  gentle- 
men, would  you .  traasform  into  arbitrary  proscribers  the 
founders  of  liberty  ?  You  will  judge,  you  will  exile,  you 
will  imprison,  en  masse,  men  amongst  whom,  if  there  are 
some  guilty,  there  are  still  more  innocent  1  Crimes  are  no 
longer  individual,  and  guilt  would  be  decreed  by  category ; 
but  were  they  all  and  all  equally  guilty,  could  you  have  the 
cruelty  to  strike,  at  the  same  time,  this  multitude  of  heads  ; 
when  under  sithUar  circumstances  the  most  cruel  despots 
would  be  content  with  decimating  them  ?  What  then  have 
you  to  do?  Oae  thing  only:  to  be  consistent,  and  found 
practical  liberty  and  the  peaceable  co-existence  of  difi  erent 
worships  on  the  basis  of  tolerance..  Why  do  not  our  breth- 
ren of  the  priesthood  enjoy  the  power  of  worshipping  be- 
side us  the  same  Qod — ^whilst  in  our  cities,  where  we  refuse 
them  the  right  of  celebrating  ^ur  holy  mysteries,  we  allow 
heathens  to  celebrate  the  mjrsteries  of  Iris  and  Osiris? 
Mahometans  to  invoke  their, prophet?  the  rabbin  to  make 
his  burnt-offerings?  To  what  extent,  I  ask,  shall  such 
strange  tolerance  be  permissible  ?  to  what  extent,  I  ask  also, 
will  you  push  despotism  and  persecution  ?  When  the  law 
shall  have  regulated  the  civil  arts,  births,  marriage,  burial, 
with  religious  ceremonies,  by  which  Christians  consecrate 
them;  when  the  law  wiU  permit  the  same  sacrifice  on  two 
altars,  with  what  consistency  can  it  forbid  the  virtue  of  the 
same  sacraments  ? '  These  temples,  it  will  be  repeated,  are 
the  council-chaiiiberB  of  the  factious.  True^  ijf  they  be 
rendered -clandestine,  as  the  persecutors  would  make  them; 
but  if  these  temples  be  open  and  free,  the  eye  of  the  law 
will  penetrate  there  and  everywhere  else:  it  will  be  no 
longer  religious  worship,  it  will  ^e  crime  they  will  watch  and 
detect — and  what  do  you  fear?  Time  is  with  you;  this 
class  of  the  nonjurors  will  be  extinct,  and  never  renewed. 
A,  worship  supported  by  individuals,  and  not  by  the  state, 
constantly  tends  to  weaken  itself;  at  least,  the  factious,  who 
are  in  their  commencement'animated  by  the  divinity  of  their 
faith,  gradually  become  reconciled,  and  identify  themselves 
with  the  general  freedom.  Look  at  Q-ermany'-4ook  at  Vir* 
ginia — ^where  opposite  creeds  mutually  borrow  the  same 
sanctuaries,  and  where  different  sects  fraternize  in  the  samQ 


pBtriotism.  This  is  wliat  we ^loiild  tend  to;  these,  are  the 
priiiQiples  whidi  oii^t.  graduaHj  to  implant  themselves 
widely  amongst  a  people :  light  ought  to  be  the  great  pre* 
cursor  of  the  law.  Let  us  leave  to  despotism  to  prepare  its 
slaves  for  it»  commands  by  ignoranoe." 

vin. 

Duces,  a  young  and  generous-heaited  Girondist,  with 
whom  enthusiasm  for  the  honest  carried  him  beyond  the 
policy  of  his  party,  moved*  for  the  printing  of  this  speech. 
His  voice  was  drows^ed  amtdat  the  applause  and  murmurs 
which  followed — a  testimony  of  tibe  indecision  and  impar- 
tiality of  men's  minds.  Fauchet  replied  at  the  next  sitting, 
and  pointed  out  the  connection  betw^m  civil  troubles  ato^ 
religious  quarrels.  '^The  priests^''  he  asid,  ''are  of  un- 
reasonable tyranny,  which  stUl  maintains  its  hold  oa  con- 
sciences by  the  ill-broken  thread  of  its  power.  It  is>  afaotion 
'  scotched,  not  killed'— 4t  is  the  most  dangerous  of  fictions." 

Gen8onn6  spoke  like'  a  statesman,  and  counselled  tolera- 
tion towards  conscientious  priests,  and  the  repulsion  by  force 
of  law  of  the  turbulent  clergy.  During  this  discussion, 
couriers  daily  arriving  £rom  the  country,  brought  news  of 
fresh  disorders.  Everywhere  the  constitutiomd  priests  were 
insulted,  driven  away,  massacred  at  the  foot  of  the  altars. 
The  country  church^,  dosed  by  order  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, were  burst  (^en  by  axes,  Ihe  nonjuring  |»iests  re- 
turned to  them,  urged  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  people. 
Three  cities  were  be^eged  and  on  the  pomt  of  being  burnt 
down  by  the  country  people.  The  threatened  civil  war 
seemed  the  prelude  to  the  coun|ter-revdution«  .  **  See,'^  ex- 
claimed I»Butl,  **  whither  the  toleration  and  iiapimity  you 
have  preached,  conduct  you !"' 

Isnard,  deputy  of  Provence,  was  the  son  of  a  perfumer 
of  Grasse.  His  father  had  educated  him  for  a  hterary  life, 
and  not  for  business.  He  had  studied  politics  in  the  anti- 
quities of  Greece  and  Borne.  He  had  in  his  mind  the  idea 
of  one  of  the  Gracchi ;  he  jiad  his  courage  in  his  soul  and 
his  tone  in.  his  voice.  Still  very  young,  bis  eloquence  was 
as  feryent  as  his  blood ;  his  language  was  but  the  fire  of  his 
passion"  colored  by  a  9oathem  imaginati<m ;  his  words  poured 
forth  like  the  rapid  bursts  of  impatience^  He  was  the  revo- 
lutionary impetus  personified.  The  Assembly  followed  him 
hreatiiless,  and  widi  him  arrived  at  fury  befiure  it  attained 
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conviction.  His 'disconrses  were  magnificent  odes,  which 
elevated  discussion  to  Ijrric  poetry,  and  enthusiasm  to  convid- 
sion ;  his  action  bespoke  the  tiipod  riather  than  the  tribime. 
He  was  the  Danton  of  the  ffironde,  as  Yergniaud  was  to  be- 
come its  Mirabeau. 

IX. 

It  was  his  maiden  speech  in  the  Assembly.  **  Yes,"  he 
said,  ''look  at  the  point  to  which  impunity  conducts  us !  It 
is  always  the  source  of  great  crimes,  and  is  how  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disorganized  state  into  which  society  is  plunged. 
The  plans  of  toleration  proposed  to  you  are  very  well  for, 
tranquil  tim^ ;  but  caii  we  tolerate  those  who  will  neither 
tolerate  the  constitution  nor  tte  laws  ?  Will  it  be  when 
French  blood  has  at  last  stained  the  waves  of  the  sea,  that 
you  will  become  sensible  of  the; dangers  of  indulgence  ?  '  It 
is  time  that  everything  is  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion ;  that  tiaras,  diadems,  and:  censers  should  yield  to  the 
sceptre  of  the  laws.  The  facts  you  have  just  heard  are  but 
the  prelude  of  what  is  about  to  occur  in  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Consider  the  circumstances  of  these  troubles,  and 
you  will  see  that  they  have  the  effect  of  a  disorganized  sys- 
tem contemporary  with  the  constitution.  '  This  system  was 
bom  there  1.  (the  orator  pointed  to  the  right)  it  is  sanctioned 
at  the  court  of  Home.  It  is  but  a  real  fanaticism  we  have 
to  unmask— it  is  but  hypocrisy  !  The  priests  are  the.  privi- 
leged brawleris,  who  ought  to  be  pimished  by  penalties  more 
severe  than  mere  private  individuals.  Religion  is  an  all- 
powerful  weapon.  'The  priest,'  says  Montesquieu,  'takes 
the  man  from  the  cradle,  and  accompanies  him  to  the  tomb  ;\ 
is  it  then  astonishing  that  he  should  have  so  much  control 
over  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  make 
laws,  in  order  that  under  a  pretence  of  religion  it  should  not 
trouble  the  public  peace  ?  What  should  be  the  nature  of 
such  a  law  ?  I  maintain  that  one  only  can  be  efficacious, 
and  that  is  banishment  from  the  realm.  (The  tribunes  hailed 
this  with  loud  applause.)  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  factious  priest  from  the  people  whom  he 
misleads,  and  send  away  these  plague-spotted  men  to  the 
lazarettos  of  Italy  and  Rome  ?  I  am  told  that  the  meas- 
ure is  too  severe.  What ! — ^you  are  then  blind  and  mute  at 
all  that  occurs!  Are  you  then  ignorant  that  a  priest  can 
effect  more  mischief  than  all  your  enemies  ?    I  am  answered. 
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'Ah!  you  should  not  persecute.'  My  answer  is^  tbat  to 
pimish  is  not  to  persecute.  I  answer  thus  to  those  who  re- 
peat what  I  heard  retorted  her6  on  the  Abb6  Maiiry,  tliat 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  make  martyrs.  This 
danger  only  exists  when  you  have  to  strike  fanatics  in  ear- 
nest, or  men  really  pious,  who  believe  the  scaffold  to  be  the 
nearest  footstool  to  heaven.  This  is  not  the  present  case ; 
for  if  there  be  priests  who  earnestly  reject  the  constitution, 
they  wiU  hot  give  any  trouble  to  public  order.  Those  who 
really  trouble  it,  are  men  who  only  weep  over  religion  in 
order  to  recovet  their  lost  privileges ;  those  who  should  be 
punished  without  pity ;  and  be  assured  that  you  will  not 
thereby  augment  the  strength  of  the  emigrants :  for  we  know 
that  the  priest  is  cowardly — as  cowardly  as  yindictive-r-that 
he  knows  no  other  weapon  but  superstition ;  and  that,  ac- 
customed to  combat  in  the  mysterious  arena  of  confession, 
he  is  a  nullity  in  every  other  battle-field.  The  thunders  of 
Rome  wiU  fall  harmless  on  the  bucklers  of  liberty.  The 
foes  to  your  regeneration  will  never  grow  weary ;  no,  they 
-  will  never  grow  weary  of  crimes,  so  long  as  you  leave  them 
the  means  !  You  must  overcome  them,  or  be  overcome  by 
them ;  and  whosoever  sees  not  this  is  blind.  Open  the  page 
of  history ;  you  "^11  see  the  English  sustaining  for  fifty  years 
a  disastrous  war,  in  order  to  maintain  their  revolution.  You 
will  see  in  Holland  seas  of  blood  flowing  in  the  war  against 
Philip  of  Spain.  When  in  our  times,  the  Philadelphians 
would  be  free,  have  we  not  also  seen  war  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ?  You  have  b^en  witnesses  of  the  recent  outbreaks 
in  Brabant,  and  do  you  believe  that  your  Revolution,  which 
has  snatched  the  sceptre  from  despotism,  and  from  aristoc- 
racy its  privileges,  from  nobiUty  its  pride,  from  the  clergy  its 
fanaticism — a  Revolution  which  has  dried  up  so  many  golden 
sources  froni  the  grasp  of.  the  priesthood,  torti  so  many 
frocks,  crushed  so  many  theories—do  you  believe  that  such 
a  Revolution  will  absolve  you  ?  "No — no  ! — this  Revolution 
Vill  have  a  denouement,  and  I  say — and  with  no  intention  of 
provocation — ^that  we  niust  advance  boldly  towards  this  de- 
nouement. The  more  you  delay,  the  more  difficult  and  blood- 
stained will  be  that  triumph  !**     (Violent  murmurs.) 

"feut  do  you  not  see,"  resumed  Isnard,  "that  all  counter- 
revolutionists  are  obstinate,  and  leave  you  no  other  part  than 
that  of  vanquishing  them  ?  It  is  better  to  have  to  contend 
against  them,  while  the  citizens  are  still  up  and  stirring,  and 
well  remember  the  perils  they  have  encountered,  than  to 
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allow  patriotism  to  grow  cold !  Is  it  not  true  that  already 
we  are  no  longer  what  we  were  in  the  first  year  of  liberty. 
(Some  or  the  chamber  applaud,  whilst  others  disapprove.) 
If  fanaticism  had  theniraised  its  head,  the  law  would  have 
been  subjected !  Your  policy  should  be  to  compel  victory 
to  declare  itself;  drive  your  enemies  to  extremities,  and  you 
wiU  have  them  return  to  you  from  fear,  or  you  will  subdue 
them  by  the  sword.  Under  important  circumstances,  pru- 
dence is  a  weakness.  It  is  especially  with  respect  to  rebels 
that  you  should  be  decisive  and  severe ;  they  should  be  hewn 
down  as  they  rise.  If  time  be  permitted  to  them  to  have 
meetings  and  earnest  partisans,  then  they  spread  over  the 
empire  like  an  irresistible  torrent.  It  is  thus  that  despotism 
acts,  and  it  was  thus  that  one  individual  kept  beneath  his 
yoke  a  whole  nation.  If  Louis  XVL  l^ad  employed  this 
great  means  whilst  the  Revolution  was  but  yet  in  its  cradle, 
we  should  not  now  be  here !  This  rigor,  the  vice  of  a  despot, 
is  the  virtue  of  a  nation.  Legislators,  who  shrink  from  such 
extreme  means,  are  cowards — criminals :  for  when  the  public 
liberty  is  assailed,  to  pardon  is  to  share  the  crime.  (Great 
applause.)  .         ^ 

"  Such  rigor  might  perchance  cost  un  effusion  of  blood  ? 
I  know  it !  But  if  you  do  not  make  use.  of  it,  .will  not  more 
blood  flow?  Is  not  civil  war  a  still  greater  misfortune? 
Cut  off  the  gangrened  member  to  save  the  whole  frame.* 
Indulgence  is  the  snare  into  which,  you  are  tempted.  You 
"wiU  find  yourselves  abandoned  by  the  nation  for  not  having 
dared  to  sustain,  nor  known  how  to  defend  it.  Your  enemies 
will  hate  you  no  less.  Your  friends  will  lose  confidence  in 
you.  The  law  is  my  God :  I  have  no  other — ^the  public 
good,  that  is  my  worship!  You  have  already  struck  the 
emigrants — again  a  decree  against  the  refractory  priests,  and 
you  will  have  gained  over  ten  millions  of  ann^ !  ^  My  decree 
woidd  be  comprised  in  two  words:  compel  every . French- 
man, priest  or  not,  to  take  the  civil  oath,  and  ordain  that 
every  man  who  will  not  sign  shall  be  deprived  of  all  salary 
or  pension.  Sotmd  policy  would  decree  that  every  one  who 
does  not  sign  the  contract  should  leave  the  kingdom.  What 
proofs  against  the  priests  do  we  require  ?  If  there  be  but  a 
complaint  lodged  against  the  priest  by  the  citizen  with  whom 
he  lives,  let  him  be  at  once  expelled !    As  to  those  against 
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vrhom  the  penal  code  shftll  pr<HMiii]iee  ptuushment  xoan  se- 
Tare  than  exile,  there  is  but  (me  sentence  left :  Death*" 

'  •   ■  :  •        •         X. 

This  oration,  vhich  pushed  patrio(i0m  even  to  impiety, 
and  made  of -the  public  tofety  an  implacable  deitj,  to  which 
even  the  imiocent  were  to  be  sacrificed,  excited  a  ifrantic  en- 
thnsiasm  in  the  ranks  of  the  Girondist  party,  a  bitter  indig- 
nation amongst  the  moderate  party.  **  To  propose  the 
printing  of  such  a  speech,'^  said  Lecos,  a  constitutiomd 
bishop,  **  is  to  propose  ihe  printing  of  a  code  of  atheism. .  It 
is  impossible  that  a  society  can  exists  if  it  hftve.not  an  immu«- 
table  morality  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  God."  Derisive 
sneers  and  murmurings  hailed  this  religious  protest.  The 
decree  against  the  piiests,  presented  by  Frasi^^  de  Neuf- 
ehiteau,  and  adopted  by  the  legislative  committee^  was 
couched  in  these  terms : — ^'  Every  ecclesiastic  not  talang  the 
oaths  is  required  to  present  himsdf  before  the  expiration  of 
the  week  at  his  municipality,  and  there  take  the  civil  oath. 

"  Those  who  shall  refuse  are  not  entitled  in  fuUire  to  re- 
ceive any  allowance  or  pension  from  t^e  public  treasury. 

''Every  year  there  shall  be  am  aggregate  made  of  thoae 
pemions  which  the  priests  have  forfeited,  and  this  sum  shaQ 
be  divided  amoi^st  the  eighty-^hree  departm^its,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  charitable  worlra,  imd  in  giving  succor  to  the  in- 
digent. 

**  These  priests  shcdl  be,  moreover,  from  th^r  simple  re- 
fusal of  the  oath,  reputed  as  suspected  of  rebellion  and 
B^ciaily  ^Burmlles, 

"They  may  in  conseqiience  thereof  be  sent  from  their 
domicile,  and  another  be  assigned  to  them. 

"  If  they  refuse  to  change  their  domicile  wh^i^^  called  upon 
to  do  so,  they  shall  be  imprisoned. 

"  The  churches  ^nployed  for  the  paid  worship  of  the  state, 
cannot  be  devoted  to  any  ptho'  service.  Gitiaens  may  hir^ 
other  churches  or  cfaapek,  and  exercise  their  worship  thereii^. 
But  this  permission  is  forbidden  to  noqjuring  priests  sus- 
pected of  revolt." 

XI.  ' 

This'  decree,  which  created  ibore  fisnaticism  than  it  re- 
pressed, and  which  accorded  freedom  of  worship  not  as  a 
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right  but  as  a  favor,  saddened  the  heart  of  the  faithful ;  and 
the  revolt  in  La  Vendee,  and  pereecution  everjrwhere,  fol- 
lowed. Suspended  as  a  fearful  weapon  over  the  conscience 
of  the  kii\g.  It  was  sent  for  his  assent. 

The  Girondists  were  delighted  at  thus  keeping  the 
wretched  monarch  between  their  law  and  his  own  feith — 
schismatic  if  he  recognized  the  decree,  and  a  traitor  to  the 
nation  if  he  refused  it.  Conquerors  in  this  victory,  they  ad- 
vanced towards  an6ther. 

After  having  forced  the  king  to  strike  at  the  religion  of 
bis  conscience,  they  wished  to  force  him  to  deal  a  blow  at 
the  nobility  and  his  own  brothers.  They  renewed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  emigrants.  The  king  and  his  ministers  had  an- 
ticipated them.  Immediately  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  Louis  XVI.  had  formally  renounced  all  cwi- 
spiracy,  interior  or  exterior,  in  order  to  recover  his  power. . 
The  omnipotence  of  opinion  had  convinced  him  of  the  vanity 
of  all  the  plans  submitted  to  him  for  crushing  it.  The  mo- 
mentary tranquillity  of  spirits  after  so  many  shocks,  the 
reception  he  had  met  with  in  the  Assembly,  the  Chariip-de- 
Mars,  in  the  theatre, — ^the  freedom  and  honors  restored  to 
him  in  his  palace,  had  persuaded  him  that,  if  the  constitu- 
tion had  some  fanatics,  royalty  had  no  implacable  enemies  in 
his  kingdom.  He  believed  the  constitution  easy  of  execu- 
tion in  many  of  its  provisions,  and  impracticable  in  others. 
The  government  which  they  .imposed  on  him  seemed  to  him 
as  a  philosophical  experiment  which  they  desired  to  make 
with  their  king.  He  only  forgot  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the 
experiments  of  a  people  are  catastrophes.  A  king  who  ac- 
cepts the  terms  of  a  ffovemment  which  are  impossible,  accepts 
his  own  overthrow  by  anticipation.  A  well-considered  and 
voluntary  abdication  is  more  regal  than  that  daily  abdica- 
cation  which  is  undergone  in  the  degradation  of  power.  A 
king  saves,  if  not  his  life,  at  least  his  dignity.  It  is  more 
suitable  to  majesty  royal  to  descend  by  its  own  will,  than  to 
be  cast  down  headlong.  From  the  moment  whjen  the  king 
is  king  no  longer,  the  throne  becomes  the  last  place  in  the 
kingdom.. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  king  frankly  declared  to  his  ministeis^ 
his  intention  of  legally  executing  the  constitution,  and  of  ad- 
fiociating  himself  unreservedly  and  without  guile  to  the  will 
and  destiny  of  the  nation.  The  queen  herself,  by  one  of 
those  sudden  and  inexplicable  changes  in  the  heart  of  wonian, 
tiurew  hers^,  with  the  trust  of  despair^  into  the  party  of  the 
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constitution.  "  Courage,"  slie  said  to  M.  Berti-and  de  Mol- 
leville,  minister  and  confidant  of  the  king:  "Courage!  I 
hope  with  patience,  firmness,  and  perseverance,  that  all  is 
not  lost."  -         , 

The  minister  of  marine,  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  wrote,  by 
the  king's  orders,  to  the  commandants  of  the  ports  a  letter, 
signed  by  the  king^: — "  I  am  informed,"  he  said,  in  this  cir- 
cular, "  that  emigrations  in  the  navy  are  fast  increasing. 
How  is  it  that  the  oflScers  of  a  service  always  so  dear  to  me, 
and  which  has  invariably  given  me  proofs  of  its  attachment, 
are  so  mistaken  at  what  is  due  to  their  cotmtry,  to  me,  and 
to  themselves !  This  extreme  step  would  have  seemed  to 
me  less  surprising  some  time  since,  when  anarchy  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  its  termination  was  unseen ;  but  now,  when 
the  nation  desires  to  return  to  order  and  submission  to  the 
laws,  is  it  possible  that  generous  and  faithful  sailors  can 
think  of  separating  from  their  king  ?  Tell  them  to  remain 
where  their  country  calls  them.  The  precise  e]^e'cution  of 
the  constitution  is  to-day  the  surest  means  of  appreciating  its 
advantages,  arfd  of  ascertaming  what  is  wanting  to  make  it 
perfect.  It  is  your  king  who  desires  you  to  remain  at  your 
posts  as  he  remains  at  his.  You  would  have  considered  it 
a  crime  to  resist  his  orders,  you  will  not  refuse  his  prayers." 

He  wrote  to  general  officers,  and  to  commandants  of  the 
land  forces  : — "  In  accepting  the  constitution,  I  have  prom- 
ised to  maintain  it  within,  and  defend  it  against  enemies 
without ;  this  solemn  act  should  banish  all  uncertainty.  The 
law  and  the  king  are  henceforth  identified.  The  fenemy  of 
the  law  becomes  that  of  the  king.  I  cannot  consider  those 
sincerely  devoted  to  my  person  who  abandon  their  country 
at  the  moment  when  it  has  the  greatest  need  of  their  ser- 
vices. Those  only  are  attached  to  me  who  follow  my  ex- 
ample and  u^ite  with  me  for  the  public  weal,  and  remain 
inseparable  from  the  destiny  of  the  empire  !" 

Finally,  he  ordered  M.  de  Lessart,  the  minister  for  foreign 
aiTairs,  to  publish  the  following  proclamation,  addressed  to 
the  French  emigrants  : — "  The  king,"  thus  it  ran,  "  informed 
that  a  great  number  of  French  emigrants  are  withdrawing  to 
foreign  lands,  cannot  see  without  much  grief  such  an  emrgra-* 
tion.  Although  the  law  permits  to  all  citizens  a  free  power 
to  quit  the  kingdom,,  the  king  is  anxious  to  enlighten  them 
as  to  their  duties,  and  the  distress  they  are  preparing  for 
themselves.  If  they  think,  by  such  means,  to  give  me  a 
nroof  of  their  afifection,  let  tham  bd  lindee^ved;  my  real 
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jfnends  iare  those  who  tinite  with  me  in  order  to  put  the  laws 
.  in  execution,  and  re-establish  order  and  peace  in  the  king- 
dom. When  I  accepted  the  constitution,  I  was  desirous  of 
putting  an  end  to  civil  discord— ^I  believed  that  all  Frenchmen 
wouid  second  my  intentions.  However,  it  i^  at  this  moment 
that  emigration  is  increasing :  some  depart  because  of  the 
disturbances  which  have  threatened  their  lives  and  property. 
Ought  we  not  to  pardon  the  circumstances  ?  Have  not  I  too 
my  sorrows  7  ,  And  when  I  forget  niine,  can  any  one  remem- 
ber his  perils  ?  How  can  order  be  again  established  if  those 
interested  in  it  abandon  it  by  abandoning  themselves  ?  Re- 
turn, then,  to  the  bosom  of  your  country  :  come  and  give  to 
the  laws  the  support  of  good  citizens.  Think  of  the  grief 
your  obstinacy  will  give  to  the  king's  heart ;  they  would  be 
the  most  painful  he  could  experience." 

The  Assembly  was  not  blinded  by  these  manifestations; 
it  saw  beneath  a  secret  design  of  escaping  from  the  -severest 
measures;  it  was  desirous  of  compelling  the  king  to  carry 
tlem  out,  and  let  us  add,  the  nation  and  the  public  safety 
also  required  it  ^ 

XII. 

Mirabeaii  had  treated  the  question  of  the  emigration  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  rather  as  a  philosopher  than  a 
statesman.  He  had  disputed  with  the  legislator  the  right  of 
making  laws  against  emigration :  he  was  mistaken.  When- 
ever a  theory  is  inf  contradiction  to  the  welfare  of  society  it 
is  because  that  theoiy  is  false,  for  society  is  the  supreme 
truth. 

Unquestionably  in  ordinary  times,  man  is  not  imprisoned 
by  nature,  and  ought  not  to  be  by  the  law,  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  native  land ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  laws  against 
emigration,  should  only  be  exceptional  laws.  But,  because 
exceptional,  are  these  laws  therefore  unjust  ?  Evidently  not. 
The  public  danger  has  its  peculiar  laws,  as  necessary  and  as 
just  as  laws  made  in  a  time  of  security.  A  state  of  war  is 
not  a  state  of  peace.  You  shut  your  frontiers  to  strangers 
in  war  time ;  you  may  close  them  to  your  citizens.  A  city 
is  legally  p0  in  a  state  of  siege  during  a  sedition.  We  can 
put  the  nation  in  a  state  of  siege  in  case  of  external  danger 
co-existent  with  internal  conspiracy.  By  what  absurd  abuse 
of  liberty  can  a  state  be  constrained  to  tolerate  on  a  foreign 
soil  gatherings  of  citizens  armed  against  itself,  which  it 
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would  not  tolerate  in  i(s  own  land?  Apd  if  these  gatbeiings 
should  be  culpable  ifdthout,  why  should  the  state  be  sinter- 
dieted  from  shutting  up  those  roads  which  lead  emigrants  to 
these  gatherings  ?  A  nation  defends  itself  from  its  foreign 
enemies  by  arms,  from  its  internal  foes  by  its  laws.  To  act 
otherwise  would  be  to  consecrate  without  the  country  the  in- 
violability of  conspiracies  which  were  punished  within:  it 
would  be  to  proclaim  the  legality  of  civil  war,  provided  it 
was  mixed  up  with  foreign  war,  and  that  sedition  was  covered 
by  treason.  Such  naaxims  ruin  a  whole,  people^s  nationality, 
in  order  to  protect  abuse  of  liberty  by  certain  citizens.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  was  so  wrong  as  to  sanction  such. 
Had  it  iproclaimed  from  the  beginning  the  laws  repressive  of 
emigration  in  troubled  times,  during  revolutions,  or  on  the 
eve  of  war,  it  would  have  proclaimed  a  national  truth,  and 
previ^nted  one  of  the  great  dangers  and  principal  causes  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Eevolution.  The  question  now  w^  no 
longer  to  be  treated  with  reason,  but  by  vindictive  feelings. 
The  imprudence  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  left  tSis 
dangerous  weapon  m  the  hands  of  parties  who  were  about  to 
turn  it  agaiost  the  king. 


XEII. 

Prissot,  the  inspirer  of  the  Girpnde,  the  dogmatic  states- 
man of  a. party  which  heeded  ideas  and  a  leader,  ascended 
the  tribune  in  the  midst  of  anticipated  plaudits,  which  be-., 
tokened  his  importance  in  the  new  Assembly.  .His  voice 
was  for  war,  as  the  most  efficacious  of  laws. 

"If," said  he,  "it  be  really  desired  to  check  the  tide  of 
emigration,  we  inust.  more  particularly  punish  the  mOre 
.elevated  offenders,  who  establish  in  foreign  lands  a  centre  gf 
counter-revolution.  We  should  distinguish  three  classes  of 
emigrants ;  the  brothers  of  the  kipg,  unworthy  of  belonging 
to  him, — ^the  public  functionaries,  deserting  their  posts  and 
deluding  citizens,— and  finally,  the  simple  citizens,  whp  fol- 
low example  from  imitation,  weakness,  or  fear.  You  owe 
hate  and  banishment  to  the  first,  pity  iind  indulgence  to  the 
others.  How  can  the  citizens  fear  you,  when  the  impunity 
of  their  chiefs  insures  their  own  ?  Have  you  then  two  scales 
of  weights  and  measures?  What  can  the  emigrants  think, 
when  they  see  a  prince,  after  having  squandered  40,000,000 
(of  francs)  in  ten  years,  still  receive  from  the  National  As- 
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sembly  more  niSliofii^,  in  order  tp  provide  for  ]his  es^trayar 
gaace  and  pay  Ilib  iei>ta  ?       ^      , 

'*  Divide  the  interests  of  the  rehellio,ii6  by  alarming  the 
prime  criminals.  Patriots  are  sti^  amused  by  paltry  pallia- 
tives against  emigration ;  the  partisans  of  the  court  have  thus 
trifled  with  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  you  have  seen 
even  Mirabeau  deriding  those  laws,  'a^d  telling  you  they 
would  never  be  put  into  execution,  because  a  ^^g  would  not 
lumself  become  the  Bccuser  of  his  own  family.  Three  years 
without  success,  a  wanderiiig  ssd  unhappy  life,  their  in- 
trigues frustrated,  thdur  conspiracies  overthrown,  all  these 
defeats  have  Aot  cured  the  emigrants;  their  hearts  were 
corrupted  from  the  cradle.  Woi^d  yoacj^eck  this  revojit? 
then  strike  the  blow  on  the  other  ^ide  of  the  Rhine :  it  is  not 
in  France.  It  was  by  such  decided  steps  that  the  English 
prevented  James  11.  from  impeding  the  establishment  of  their 
liberty.  They  did  not  amuse  themselves  with  framing  petty 
laws  against  emigration,  bi^Nd^i^!^^^  that  foreign  princes 
shofdd  drive  the  English  princes  from  their  dominions. 
(Applause.)  The.  necessity  of  this  measure  was  seen  here 
.  from  the  first.  Ministers  will  talk  to  y^u  of  consideratipns  of 
state^  family  reasotos ;  these  cQnsideratiQns,  these  weaknesses 
cover  a  crime  agaiast  liberty.  The  king  of  a  free  people  has 
no  family.  Again,  I  counsel  you  attache  the  leaders  <»ily ;  let 
it  no  longer  be  said,  'These  .m^lcofttents  are  then  very 
strong ;  t^e  25,000,000  of  piea  must  then  be  very  weiak 
thus  to  consider  them.'  . 

"  It  is  to  foreign  poweiss  especially  that  you  should  address 
your  denumds  and  your  menaees.  It  is  tinae.to  show  t^ 
Europe  what  you  are,  and  to  demand  of  it  an  account  of  the 
outrages  you  have  received  from  it.  I  say  it  is  necessary  to 
compel  those  powers  to  reply  to  us,  oue  >oi  two  things; 
either  they  will  tender  homage  to  our  constitu<iion,.o^  they 
will  declare  against  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  not  to 
balance,  it  is  necessary  tha^  you  should  assail  the  powers 
that  dare  to  threat^i  you.  In  the  last  century  when  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  lent  an  asylum  to  James  II.,  England  attacked 
both.  Have  no  f ears-r-the  image  of  liberty,  like  the  head  of 
Medusa,  will  affright  the  armies  of  our  enemies ;  they  fear  to 
be  abandoned  l^  their  soldiers,  and  that  is  why  they. prefer 
the  line  of  expectation,  and  an  airmed  mediation.  The  Eng- 
lish constitution  and  an  aristocratic  liberty  will  be  the  basis 
of  the  reforms  they  will  propose  to  you,  but  you  wiU  be 
\m worthy  of  all  liberty  if  you  acc^t  yours  at  the  hands  of 
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your  enemies.  The  English  people  lore  youi  Revolution; 
the  emperor  fears  the  force  of  your  arms :  as  to  this  empress 
of  Russia,  whose  aversion  to  the  Fi-ench  constitution  is  well 
known,  and  who  in  some  degree  resembles  Eli^ethi  she 
cannot  hope  for  success  more  brilliant  than  had  Elizabeth 
against  Holland.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  slaves  are  subju- 
gated fifteen  hundred  leagues  off;  they  cannot  enslave  free 
men  at  this  distance.  I  will  not  condescend  to  speak  of 
other  princes ;  they  are  not  worthy  of  being  included  In  the 
number  of  your  serious  enemies.  I  believe  then  that  France 
ought  to  elevate  its  hopes  and  its  attitude.  Unquestionably 
you  have  declared  to  Europe  that  you  will  not  attempt  any 
more  conquests,  but  you  have  a  right  to  say  to  it,  '.  Choose 
between  certain  rebels  and  a  nation.'  " 

■  "    XIV. 

This  discourse,  although  in  ifeveral  parts  very  contradic- 
tory,  proved  that  Brissot  had  the  intention  of  playing  three 
parts  in  one,  and  of  captivating  at  once  the  three  parties  in 
the  Assembly.  In  his  philosophical  principles  v  he  affected 
the  tone  of  a  moderator,  and  repeated  the  axioms  of  Mira- 
beau  agjainst  the  la^s  relative  to  expatriation ;  in  his  attack 
on  the  princes  he  included  the  king,  and  held  him  up  to  the 
people  as  an  Object  of  suspicion ;  and  lastly,  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  diplomacy  of  tbe^  ministers,  he  urged  them  to 
a  war  a  Voutrance,  and  displayed  in  this  measure  the  energy 
of  a  patriot  and  the  foresi^t  of  a  statesman,;  for  in  case 
war  should  be  the  result,  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself' 
the  jealousy  of  the  nation  against  the  court,  and  he  knew 
that  the  first  act  pf  open  war  would  be  to  declare  the  king 
a  traitor  to  his-  country. 

This  speech  placed  Brissot  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators 
of  the  Assembly ;  he  brought  to  the  young  and  untried  party 
of  the  Gironde  his  reputation  as  a  piiblic  writer,  and  a  man 
who  had. had  ten  years'  experience  of  the  factions ;  the  au- 
dacity of  his  policy  flattered  their  impatience,  and  the  aus- 
terity of  his  language  made  them  believe  in  the  depth  oif  his 
designs.  Condorcet,  the  friend  of  Brissot,  and,  like  him, 
devoured  by  insatiable  and  unscrupulous  ambition,  mounting 
the  tribune,  merely  commented  on  the  preceding  discourse, 
and  concluded,  like  Brissot,  by  summoning,  the  powers  to 
pronounce  for  or  against  the  constitution,  and  demanded  the 
renewal  of  the  carps  diplomatique. 


TXRQKIAUD-^BIB  CHARACTEB.  2^3 

lliis  discourse  was  visibly  concerted,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  party,  already  formed,  took  possession  of  the  tribune, 
and  was  about  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  dominion  of  the 
Assembly.  Brissot  was  its  conspirator,  Condorcet  its  phi- 
losopher, Vergniaud  its  orator.  Vergniaud  mounted  the  tri- 
bune, with  all  the  prestige  of  his  marvellous  eloquence,  the 
fame  of  which  had  long  preceded  him.  The  eager  looks  of 
the  Assembly,  the  silence  that  prevailed,  announced  in  him 
one  of  the  great  actors  of  the  revolutionary  drama,  who  only^ 
appear  on  the  sta^e  to  win  themselves  popularity,  to  intox- 
cate  themselves  with  applause,  and — ^to  die. 

XV. 

Vergniaud,  bom  at  Limoges,  and  an  advocate  at  the  bar  of 
Bordeaux,  was  now  in  his  thirty-third  year,  for  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  had  seized  on  and  borne  him  along  with 
its  currents  when  very  young.  His  dignified,  calm,  and 
unaffected  features  announced  the  conviction  of  his  power. 
Facility,  that  agreeable  concomitant  of  genius,  had  rendered 
alike  pliable  his  tklents,  his  character,  and  even  the  position 
he  assumed.  A  certain  nonchalance  announced  that  he 
easily  laid  aside  these  faculties  from  the  conviction  of  his 
ability  to  recover  all  his  forces  at  the  moment  when  he 
should  require  them.  His  brow  was  contemplative,  his  look 
composed,  his  mouth  feerious  and  somewhat  sad ;  the  deep 
inspiration  of  antiquity  was  mingled  in  his  physiognomy  with 
the  smiles  and  the  carelessness  of  youth.  At  the  foot  of  the 
tribune  he  was  loved  with  familiarity;  as  he  ascended  it 
each  man  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  inspired  him  with 
admiration  and  respect ;  but  at  the  first  words  that  fell  from 
the  speaker's  lips  they  felt  the  immense  distance  between  the 
man  and  the  orator.  He  was  an  instrument  of  enthusiasm, 
whose  value  and  whose  place  was  in  his  inspiration.  This 
inspiration,'  heightened  by  the  deep  musical  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  language,  bad  drunk 
in  deep  draughts  at  the  purest  sources  of  antiquity  ;  his 
sentences  had  all  the  images  and  harmony  of  poesy,  and  if 
he  had  not  beea  the  orator  of  a  democracy  he  would  have 
been  its  philosopher  and  its  poQt.  His  genius,  devoted  to  the 
people,  yet  forbade  him  to  descend  to  the  language  of  the 
people,  even  to  flatter  them.  All  his  passions  were  noble 
as  his  words,  and  he  adored  tlie  Revolution  as  a  sublime 
philosophy  destined  to  ennoble  the  nation  without  immolating 
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on  its  altars  ptber  yictims  thaii  prejudices  and, tyraimiy.  He 
had  doctrines,  and  no  hatreds ;  the  thirst  of  giory»  and  not 
of  ambition, — ^naj,  power  itself  was,  in  his  eyes,  too  real, 
too  Yulgar  a  thing  for  him  to  aim  at,  and  he  disdained  it  for 
himself,  and  alone  sought  it  for  his  ideas.  Glory  and  post- 
humous fame  were  his  objects  alone;  he  mounted  the  tri- 
bune to  behold  them,  and  he  beheld  them  later  from  the 
scaffold ;  and  he  plunged  into  the  future,  young,  handsome, 
immortal  in  the  annals  of  France,  with  aU  his  enthusiasm, 
and  some  few  stains,  already  effaced  in  his  generous  blood. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  nature  bad  giv^n  to  the  Girondists 
as  their  chief.  He  disdained  the  office,  although  he  possessed 
all  the  qualities  and  the  views,  of  a  statesman ;  too  careless 
to  be  the  leader  of  a  party,  too  great  to  be  second  to  any' 
one.  Such  was  Yergniaud, — n^ore  illustrious  than  useful  to 
his  friends ;  he  would  not  lead,  but  immortalized,  them. 

We  will  describe  this  gre^t  man  more  in  detail  at  the 
j^eriod  when  his  talent  places  ^m  in  a  more  conspicuous 
situation.  "  Are  there  circumstances,"  said  he,  "  in  which 
the  natural  rights  of  man  can  permit,  a  nation  to  adopt  any 
measure  against  emigrations  ?**  Vergniaud  spoke  against 
those  pretended  natural  rights,  ai^d  recognized,  above  all  in- 
dividual rights,  the  right  of  society,  which  comprises  and 
dominates  over  all,  just  as  the  whole  predominate^  over  a 
portion :  he  compared  political  liberty  to  the  right  of  a  citi- 
zen to  do  what  he  pleases,  provided  he  do  nothing  injurious 
to  his  country ;  but  there  he  stops.  \  Man  can,  no  doubt, 
materially  use  this  right  to  abdicate  the  country  in  which  he 
was  born  and  to  which  he  belongs,  as  the  limb  belongs  to 
the  body,  but  this  abdication  is  treason;  for  it  fevers  the 
union  between  the  nation  and  liimself,  and  the  nation  no 
longer  owes  him  or  liis  property  any^protection.  After  hav- 
ing on  this  principle  destroyed  the  puerile  distinction  be- 
tween the  functionary  and  the  mere  emigrant,  he  proved  that 
society  falls  into  decay  if  she  refuse  herself  the  right  of  re- 
taining those  who  forsake  her  in  her  hour  of  danger  and 
difficulty.  *  When  she  gave  him  all  the  universe  for  his 
country,  she  refused  him  that  which  gave  him  birth.  But 
what  wiU  be  the  consequence  if  this  emigrant,  ceasing  to 
play  merely  the  .part  of  a  cowardly  fugitive,  becomes  a  foe, 
and,  assembling  with  his  fellow-traitors,  surrounds  the  nation 
with  a  band  of  conspirators  ?  What,  shall  attack  be  ^ermit^ 
ted  to  the  Emigres,  and  good  citizens  forbidden  to  defend 
themselves? 


XVI. 

''  Bat>"  coQtmu$(l:be^  '<  is  France  in  tliia  situatioii  that  she 
ought  to  fear  froia  thesM^  men,  who  are  about  to  excite  all  the 
ancient  hatreds  of  the  foreign  courts,  against  us  ?^  No ;  we 
shall  soon  see  tiiese  proud  mendicants,  who  are  npw  receiv- 
ing the  roubles  of  Catherine  and  the  millions  c^  Holland, 
expiate  in  shame*  and  misery  the  crimes  their  pride  has  en- 
tailed on  them,  l^oreo^er  these,  kings,  hesitate  to  attack  us ; 
they  know  that,  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  that  has  infused 
into  us  the  hreath  of  liberty,  there  are  no  Pyrenees ;  they  ' 
dread  that  the  foot  of  their  soldiers  should  touch  a  soil  that 
blazes  with  this  holy  flame ;  they  tremble,  lest  on  the  day 
of  battle  the  patriots  of  e^ery  coimtry  should  recognize  each 
other,  and  two  armies  ready  to  combat  be  converted  into  a 
band  of  breth]:en>  united  agmnst  their  tyrants..  But  should 
it  be  necessary  if>  ^pes^l  to  arms,  we  well  remember  that  a; 
thousand  Gxeek%  Qpmba^ing  for  liberty,  trampled  on  a  miL^ 
lion  of  Persians. 

"  We  are,  told  '  the  enugpres  have  no  evjl  designs  against 
their  country ;  it  is  oxdy  a  temporary  absence :  where  are 
the  legal  proofs  of  what  you  as^i^t?  when  you  produce  them 
it  wUI  be  time  enough  to  punish  the  guilty/  Oh  you  who 
use  such  language^  wlpiy  were  you  not  in  tiie  Eoman  senate, 
when  Cicero  denounced  Catiline  ?  You  would  have  asked 
him  for  the  legal  proofs  I  can  pictwre  his  astonishment  to 
myself :  whilst  he  sought  for  proofSa  Rome  wovld  have  been 
sacked^  and  you  and  Catiline  have  reigned  over  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Legal  proofs  !  And  have  you  caloulated  the  blood 
they  will  cost  you  to  obtain*^  Now  let  U3  forestall  our 
aiemies,  by  adopting  rigorqus  measures  y  let  us  rid  the  na- 
tion of  this  swarm  oi  insects,  greedy  oi  its  Wood,— by  whom 
it  is  pursued  and  tormentedl  But  what  should  these  meas- 
ures be?  In  the  first  place  seize  on  the  property  of  the 
absentees.  This  is  bi^t  a.  petty  measure,  you  will  say.  What 
matter  its  importance  or  its  insignificancy,  so  that  it  be.  just  ? 
As  for  the  officers  who  have  deserted,  the  Code  penal  pre- 
scribes their  fate— death  and  infamy.  The  French  princes 
are  even  more  culpable ;  and  the  summons  to  return  to  their 
country,  which  it  is  proposed  to.  address  to  them,  is  neither 
sufficient  for  your  honor  nor  your  safety.  Their  attempts 
are  openly  made ;  either  they  must  tremble  b^ore  you,  or 
you  must  tremble  bi^foir^  them ;  you  must  choose.  Men  talk 
of  the  profound  grief  thi&  wiU  caune  the  king :  Brutus  im* 
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molated  his  guilty  offspring  at  the  shrine  of  his  countiy,  but 
the  heart  of  Louis  XVI.  shall  not  be  put  to  so  severe  a  trial. 
If  these  princes,  alike  bad  brothers  and  citizens,  refuse  to 
obey,  let  him  turn  td  the  hearts  of  the  French  nation,  and 
th^  will  amply  repay  his  losses."     (Loud  applause.) 

Fastoret,  who  spoke  after  Vergniaud,  quoted  the  sapng 
of  Montesquieu,  "  There  is  a  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  cast 
a  veil  over  the  statue  of  Liberty,  as  we  conceal  the  statues  of 
the  gods"  To  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and  to  fear  nothing, 
should  T)e  the  ma^im  of  every  free  people.  He  concluded 
by  proposing  repressive,  but  moderate  and  gradual,  measures, 
against  the  absentees. 

XVII. 

Isnard  declared  that  the  measures  proposed  until  then 
were  satisfactory  to  prudence,  but  not  to  justice,  and  the 
vengeance  which  an  outraged  nation  owed  to  itself;  and  he 
thus  continued : — 

"  K  I  am  allowed  to  speak  the  truth,  I  shall  say,  that  if 
we  do  not  puiiish  all  these  heads  of  the  rebellion,  it  is  not 
that  we  do  not  know,  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  they 
are  guilty,  but  because  they  are  princes;  iind,  although  we 
have  destroyed  the  nobility  and  distinctions  of  blood,  these 
vain  phantoms  still  affect  our  minds.  Ah !  it  is  time  that 
this  gre^t  level  of  equality,  which  has  passed  over  France, 
should  at  length  take^  its  full  effect  Then  only  will  they 
believe  in  our  equality.  You  should  fear  by  this  evidence 
of  impunity  that  you  may  urge,  the  peopk  to  excesses. 
The  anger  of  the  people  is  but  too  often  the  sequel  to  the 
silence  of  the  laws.  The  law  should  enter  the  palaces  of 
the  great,  as  well  as  in  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  and  as  inex- 
orable as  death,  when  it  falls  upon  the  guilty,  should  make 
no  xiistinction  between  ranks^  and  titles.  They  try  to  lull 
you  to  sleep.  I  tell  you  that  the  nation  should  watch  inces- 
sia^tly.  Despotism  and  aristocracy  do  not  sleep ;  and  if 
nations  doze  but  for  a  moment,  they  awake  in  fetters.  If 
the  fire  of  heaven  was  in  the  power  of  men,  it  should  be 
darted  at  those  who  attempt  the  liberties  of  the  people : 
thus,  the  people  never  pardon  conspirators  against  their  liber- 
ties. When  the  Gauls  scaled  the  walls  of  the  capitol,  Man- 
lius  awoke,  hastened  to  the  breach,  and  saved  the  republic. 
That  same  Manlius,  subsequently  accused  of  conspiring 
against  public  liberty,  was  cited  before  the  tribunes.     He 
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presented  bracelets,  javelins,  tweNte  civic  crowns,  thirty 
spoils  torn  from  conquered  enemies,  and  his  breast  scarred 
with  cicatrices;  he  reminded  them  that  he  had  saved  Rome^ 
and  yet  the  sole  reply  was  to  x^ast  him  headlong  from  the 
same  rock  whence  he  had  precipitated  the  Gauls.  These, 
sirs,  were  a  free  people. 

"  And  we,  since  the  day  we  acquired  our  liberty,  have  not 
ceased  to  pardon  our  patricians  ihek  conspiracies,  have  not 
ceased  to  recompense  their  crimes  by  sending  them  chariots 
of  gold :  as  for  me,  if  t  voted  such  gifts,  I  should  die  .of 
remorse.  The  people  contemplate  and  judge  us,  and  on 
their  sentence  depends  the  destiny  of  oiir  labors.  Cowards, 
we  lose,  the  public-  confidence  ;  firm,  our  enemies  would  be 
disconcerted.  Do  not  then  sully  the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  by 
making  it  pause  in  deference  before  mouths  thirsting  for  our 
blood.  Our  enemies  will  swear  with  one  hand,  whilst  with 
the  othier  they  will  sh^M^pen  their  swords  against  us.'' 

Each  violent  sentence  in  this  harangue  excited  in  the 
Assembly  and  the  tribunes  those  displays  of  public,  feeling 
which  found  expression  in  loud  applause.  It  was  felt  that, 
for  the  future,  the  only  line  of  policy  would  be  in  the  anger 
of  the  nation ;  that  the  time  for  philosophy  in  the  tribune 
was  passed,  and  that  the  Assembly  would  not  be  slow  in 
throwing  aside  principles  in  order  to  take  up  arms. 

The  Girondists,  who  did  not  wish  that  Isnard  should  have 
gone  so  far,  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  follow  him  whither- 
soever popularity  should  lead  him.  In  vain  did  Condorcet 
defend  his  proposition  for  a  delay  of  the  decree.  The 
Assembly,  in  a  report  brought  up  by  Dijicastel,  adopted  the 
decree  of  its  legislative  committee.  The  principal  clauses 
were,  that  the  French,  assembled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontiers,  should  be,  from  that  moment,  declared  actuated  by 
conspiracy  towards  France;  that  they  should  be  declared 
actual  conspirators,  if  they  did  not  return  before  the'lst  of 
January,  ll92,  and  as  such  punished  with  death;  that  the 
French  princes,  brothers  of  the  king,  should  be  punishable' 
with  death,  like  other  emigrants,  if  they  did  not  obey  the 
summons  thus  sent  to  them ;  that,  for  the .  preisent,  their 
revenues  should  be  sequestrated;  and,  finally,  that  those 
military  and  naval  officers  who  abandoned  their  posts  without 
leave,  or  their  resignation  being  accepted,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  deierters,  and  pimished  with  death.    ^ 
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These  two  decrees  Btruok  terror  to  the  hfefiirt?  of  the  kkig, 
and  consternation  to  his  cotmcil.  The  eonstHation  gaVe 
liim  the,  right  of  mispendrng  thetn  by  the  royal  v^o;  but  to 
sui^end  the  effects  of  the  national  indigiLat^onagc^t  the 
«rmed  enemies  of  the  Revohition,  was  to  invoke  it  on  his 
own  head.  l%e  Girondists  artfidly  f o&entcki  th^se  elements 
of  discord  between  the  Assembly  aad  the  king.  They  im- 
patiently awaited  tmtil  the  reifos^I  to  sictiction  the  'decrees 
should  urge  irritation  to  its  height,  and  force  the  king  to  fly 
or  place  himself  in  their  hands. 

The  most  monarchical  spirit  of  the  Oohslkueftt  Assembly 
still  reigned  in  the  Directory  of  the  departmisnt^of  Pasis. 
Desmeuniers,  Baumetz,  Talleyrand-PdrigoTd,  Lte-oehefda- 
cauld,  were  the  principal  members.  They  drew  ftp  an  addiress 
to  the  king,  entreating  him  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  de- 
cree against  the  nonjuTing  priests.  This-  address,  in  which 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  treated  with  much  disdain, 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  goremmetit  as  TegaMs  religiotts 
matters.  It  is  comprised  in  the  axiom  which  is  or  ought  to 
be  the  code  of  all  consciences,  '^  Since  no  religion  is  a  law, 
let'  tia  religion  be  a  crime  !" 

A  young  writer  whose  name,  already  celelHrated,'was  to  be 
heresUfter  consecrated  by  msatyrdotn,  Andre  Ch^nier,  con- 
sidering the  question  in  the  highest  strain  of  philosophy, 
published  on  the  same  subject  a  letter  worthy  of  posterity. 
It  is  the  property  of  genius  not  to  allow  its  views  to  be 
obscured  by  the  prejudices  of  the  moment.  Its  gaze  is  too 
lofty  for  vulgar  errors  to  deprive  it  of  the  ever-diiring  light 
of  truth.  It  has  by  Anticipation  in  itd  decisions  the  impalr- 
tiality  of  the  fiiture. 

"All  those,"  bays  Andre  Ch^nier,  "who  have  preserved 
the  liberty  of  their  rea60n>  aaad*  in  whom  patriotism  is  not  a 
violent  desire  for  rule;  see  with  much  pain  that  >  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  priests  have  of  necessity  occupied  the  first  sit- 
tings of  the  Assembly.  It  is  true  that  the  public  mind  is 
en%htened  on  this  point,  on  which  even  the  Oonstitoent 
Assembly  itself  is  deceived.  It  hits  pretended  to  form  a 
civil  code  of  religion,  that  is  to  sia,y>  it  h^  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing one  priesthood  lalter  havkig  destroyed  another.  Of  what 
consequence  is  it  that  one  religion  differs  from  another  ?  Is 
it  for  the  JN^ational  Assembly  to  re-unite  the  divided  sects, 
and  weigh  all  their  differences  ?  Are  politicians  theologians  ?  '    ^ 
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We  shall  only  be  deliirered  from  the  influence  of  these  men 
when  the  National  Assembly  shall  have  maintained  for  each 
the  perfect  liberty  of  foUbwing  or  inventing  whatsoever  re- 
ligion may  please  it ;  when  every  one  shall  pay  for  the  wor- 
ship he  prefers  to  adopt,  and  pays  for  no  other;  and  when 
the  impartiality  of  tribunals,  in  such  cases,  shall  punish  alike 
the  persecutors  or  the  seditious  of  all  forms  of  worship :  and 
the  members  of  the  Nation^  Assembly  say  also,  that  aD  the 
French  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  for  this  doctrine. 
We  must  reply  to  them, — tMs  may  be,  but  it  is  for  you  to 
ripen  us  by  your  words,  your  acts,  your  laws  I  Priests  do 
not  trouble  states  when  states  do  not  trouble  them.  Let  us 
remember  that  eighteen  <5enturies  have  seen  all  the  Christian 
sects,  torn  and  bleeding  from  theological  absurdities  and 
sacerdotal  hatreds,  always  terminate  1^  arming  themselves 
with  popular  power." 

This  letter  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  parties  who  dis- 
puted the  conscience  of  the  people ;  but  the  petition  of  the 
Directory  of  Paris,  which  demanded  the  ifeto  of  the  kmg 
against  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  produced  violent  oppo- 
sition petitions.  For  the  first  time,  Legettdre,  a  butcher  of 
Paris,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  vocif- 
erated in  oratorical  strain  the  imprecations  of  the  people 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nsltion  and  croWned  traitora.     Le- 

fendre  decked  his  trivial  ideas  in  high-soiinding  language, 
rom  this  junction  of  vtdgarideas  with  the  ambitious  expres- 
sions of  the  tribune*  sprung  that  strange  language  in  which 
the  fragments  of  thought  are  mingled  with  the  tinsel  of  words, 
and  thus  the  popular  eloquence  of  the  period  resembles  the 
ill-combined  display  at  an  extravagant  parvenu.  The  popu- 
lace was  proud  iat  robbing  the  aristocracy  of  its  Ismguage, 
even  to  turn  it  against  them;  but  whilst  it  filched,  it  soiled 
it.  "Representatives,"  said  Lege;idre,  "bid  the  eagle  of 
victory  and  fame  to  soar  over  your  heads  and  ours ;  Say  to  the 
ministers.  We  love  the  people, — ^let  your  punishtnent  begin : 
the  tyrants  must  die !"  ^ 

xsx. 

CamiUe  Desmoulins,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  Revolution, 
then  borrowed  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Abb^  Fauchet,  in 
order  to  make  himself  heard.  Camille  Desmoulins  was  the 
Voltaire  of  the  streets ;  he  stttick  on  the  chord  of  passion  by 
his  sarcasms.  "V&6pes^DXiiltir^,**^M,  l^e,  ^the  sppbraBes  of 
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the  people  are  its  civil  list :  the  iaviolabililtj  of  the  king  is  a 
thing  most  infinitely  just,  for  he  ought,  by  nature,  to  be 
always  in  opposition  to  the  general  will  and  our  interest. 
One  does  not  voluntarily  fall  from  so  great  a  height.  Let  us 
take  example  from  God,  whose  commandments  are  never  im- 
possible ;  let  us  not  require  from  the  ci-devant  sovereign  an 
impossible  love  of  the  national  sovereignty  :,  is  it  not  very  nat- 
ural that  he  should  give  his  veto  to  the  best  decrees  ?  But 
let  the  magistrates  of  the  people — ^let.  the  Directory  of  Paris 
— let  the  same  men,  who,  four  months  since,  ip.  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  fired  upon  the  citizens  who  were  signing  a  petition 
against  one  decree,  inundate  the  empire  with  a  petition, 
which  is  evidently  but  the  first  page  of  a  vast  register  of  coun- 
ter-revolution, a  subscription  to  civil  war,  sent  by  them  for 
signature  to  all  the  fanatics,  all  the  idiots,  all  the  slaves,  all 
the  robbers  of  the  eighty-three  departments,  at  the  head  of 
which  are  the  exemplary  names  of  the  members  of  the  Di- 
rectory of  Paris — ^fathers  of  their  country  1  There  is  in  this 
such  a  compUcation  of  ingratitude  and  fraud,  prevarication 
and  perverseness,  philosophical  hypocrisy  and  perfidious  mod- 
eration, that  on  the  instant  we  rally  round  the  decrees  and 
around  yourselves.  Continue  faithful,  mandatories,  and  if 
they  obstinately  persist  in  not  permitting  you  to  save  the 
nation,  well,  then,  we  will  save  it  ourselves  !  For  at  last  the 
power  of  the  royal  veto  will  have  a  term,  and  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille  is  not  prevented  by  a  veto. 

"  For  a  long  while  we  have  been  in  possession^f  the  civism 
of  our  Directory,  when  we  saw  it  in  an  incendiary  proclama- 
tion, not  only  again  open  the  evangelical  pulpits  to  the  priests, 
but  the  seditious  tribunes  to  conspirators  in  surplices !  Their 
address  is  a  manifesto  tending  to  degrade  the  constitutional 
powers  :  it  is  a  collective  petition — ^it  is  an  incentive  to  civil 
war,  and, the  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  Assuredly  we 
are  no  admirers  of  the  representative  government,  of  which 
we  think  with  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  ^md  if  we  like  certain  articles 
but  little,  still  less  do  we  like  civil  war.  So  many  grounds 
of  accusation !  The  crime  of  these  men  is  settled.  Strike, 
then !  If  the  head  sleeps,  shall  the  arm  act  ?  Raise  not  that 
arm  again ;  do  not  rouse  the  national  club  only  to  crush  in- 
sects. A  Vamier  or  De  Litre  !  Did  Cato  and  Cicero  ac- 
cuse Cethegus  or  Catiline  ?  It  is  the  leaders  we  should  assail. 
Strike  at  the  head.'' 

The  strain  of  irony  and  boldness,  less  applauded  by  the 
dapping  of  hands  than  by  shouts  of  laughter,  delighted  the 
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tribunes.  They  voted  the  sending  of  the  procis  v^rhtd  of  thte 
meeting  into  every  department.  It  was  legislativelpr  elevating 
a  pamphlet  to  the  dignity  of  a  public  act,  and  to  distribute 
ready-made  insult  to  the  ckizens,  that  they  might  have  a 
supply  to  vent  against  public  authority.  The  >  king  trou- 
bled before  the  pamphleteer ;  he  felt  from  this  first  treatment 
of  his  baffled  prerogative  that  the  constitution  would  crum- 
ble in  his  hands  each  time  that  he  dared  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  next  day  the  constitutional  party  in  greater  force  at 
the  mating  recalled  the  sending  of  this  pamphlet  to  the  de- 
partments. Brissot  was  an^ry  in  his  journal,  the  Patriate 
JFVanfaig,  It  was  there  and  at  the  Jacobins  niore  than  in 
the  tribune,  that  he  gave  instructkuis  to  his  party,  and  al- 
lowed the  idea  of  a  republic  to  escape  him.  Brissot  had  not 
the  properties  of  an  orator :  his  dogged  spirit,  sectarian  and 
arbitrary,  was  fitter  for  conspiracy  than  action :  the  ardor  of 
his  mind  was  excessive,  but  concentrated.  He  shed  neither 
those  lights  nor  those  flames  which  kindle  enthusiasm — ^that 
explosion  of  ideas.  It  was  the  lamp  of  the  Gironde  party ; 
it  was  neither  it9  beacon  nor  its  torch. 

"     ^  XX.' 

The  Jacobins,  weakened  for  a  tLcne  by  the  great  number 
of  their  members,  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  re- 
mained for  a  brief  space  without  a  fixed  course  to  pursue, 
like  an  army  disbanded  after  victory.  The  club  oi  the  Feu- 
illants,  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  constitutional  party 
in  the -Constituted  Assembly,  strove  to  resume  the  ascen- 
dency ovei:  the  mind  of  the  people.  Bamave,  Lameth,  and 
Duport  were  the  leaders  of  this  party.  Fearful  of  the  people, 
and  conduced  that  an  Assembly  without  anything  to  coun- 
terbalance it  would  inevitably  absorb  the  poor  remnant  of 
the  moiaarchy,  this  pajrty  wished  to  have  two  chambers  and 
$11  equally  poised  constitution.  Bamave,  wnose  repent- 
imce  ha4  led  him  to  join  this  party,  remained  at  Paris,  and 
had  secret  interviews  with:  Louis  XV I. ;  but  his  counsels, 
like  those  of  Mirabeau  in  his  latter  days,  were  but  vain  re- 
grets, for  the  Bevdutipn  was  beyond  their  power  to  control, 
and  no  longer  obeyed  them.  They  yet;"however,  mainlined 
some  influence  over  the  constituted  bodies  of  Paris,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  king,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  these  men,  who  yesterday  were^  so  powerful 
against  it,  were  to-day  destitute  of  influence;   and  they 
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formed  his  last  hope  against  the  new  enemies  he  saw  in  the 
Girondists!^ 

The  national  guard,  the  directory  of  the  department  of 
Paris !  the  mayor  of  Paris  himself,  BaUly,  and  all  that  party 
in  the  nation  who  wished  to  maintain  order,  still  supported 
them — theirs  was  the  party  of  repentance  and  terror.  M. 
de  La  Fayette,  Madame  de  StSel,  and  M.  de  Narbonne,  had 
a  secret  understanding  with  the  Feuillants,  and  a  part  of  the 
press  was  on  their  side. .  These  papers  sought  to  render  M. 
de  Narbonne  popular,  and  to  obtain  for  him  the  post  of  min- 
ister of  war.  Tne  Girondist  papers^  already  excited  the  an- 
ger of  the  people.against  this  party.  Frissot  sowed  the  seeds 
of  calumny  and  suspicion :  he  denounced  them  to  the  hatred 
of  the  nation.  "  Number  them — ^name  them,"  said  he ; 
**  their  names  denounce  them ;  they  are  the  relics  of  the  de- 
throned aristocracy,  who  would  fain  resuscitate  a  constitu- 
tional nobility,  establish  a  second  legislative  chamber  and  a 
senate  of  nobles,  and  who  implore,  in  order  to  gain  their 
ends,  the  armed  intervention  of  the  powers.  They  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  Chateau  de  Tuileries,  and  sell  there  a  great 
portion  of  the  mjsmbers  of  the  Assembly ;  they  have  amongst 
them  neither  men  of  genius  nor  men  of  resolution;  their 
talei;it  is  but  treason,  their  genius  but  intrigue" 

It  was  thus  that  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins,  though 
at  this  moment  beaten,  prepared  those  enmities  against  the 
F.euillants  that,  at  no  remote  period,  were  destined  to  dis- 
perse the  club.  Whilst  the  Girondists  followed  this  course, 
the  royalists  continually  urged  the  people  to  excesses  through 
the  medium  of  their  papers,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  in  the  evil  itself.  Thus  they  encouraged 
the  Jacobins  against  the  FeuiUants,  and  heaped  ridicule  and 
insult  on  those  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party  who  sought 
to  save  a  remnant  of  the  monarchy ;  for  that  which  they  de- 
tested  most  was  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  Their  doc- 
trine of  absolute  power  ivas  less  humiliatingly  contradicted 
in  their  eyes  by  the  ovwthrow  of  the  empire  and  throne,  than 
in  the  constitutional  monarchy  that  preserved  at  once  the 
.king  and  liberty.  Since  the  aristocracy  lost  the  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  its  sole  ambition — ^its  only  aim — was 
to  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  most  unwwthy  to  hold 
it.  Incapable  of  again  rising  by  its  own  force,  it  sought  to 
<  find  in  disorder  the  means  of  so  doing ;  and  from  the  first 
day  of  the  Revolution  to  the  last,  this  party  had.no  other 
instinct,  and  it  was  thus  that  it  ruined  itself  whilst  it  ruined 
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.  ihe  monarchy.  It  carried  tlie  hatred  of  the  Revolution  even 
to  posterity ;  and  thon^rh  they  did  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  crimes  of  the  Revolntion,  yet  their  best  wishes  were  with 
it.  Every  fresh  excess  of  the  people  gave  a  new  ray  of 
hope  to  its  enemies :  such  is  the  policy  of  despair,  blind  and 
criminal  as  herself. 

XXL 

An  example  of  this  at  this  moment  occurred.  La  Fayette 
resigned  the  cdmmacnd  of  the  national  guard  into  the  hands 
of  the  council  general  of  the  coxnmune.  At  this  meeting 
blazed  the  last  faint  spark  of  popular  favor.  After  he 
quitted  the  chamber  a  deliberation  was  held  as  to  what  mark 
of  gratitude  and  regard  the  city  of  Paris  should  offer  him^ 
The  general  addressed  a  farewell  letter  to  the  civic  force, 
and  affected  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
was  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  and  reduced  him,  hke  Wash- 
ington, to  the  rank  of  a  simple  citizen  of  a  free  country. 
"  The  time  of  revolution,"  said  he,  in  this  letter,  "  has  given 
place  to  a  regular  orgaioization,  owing  to  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  it  assures  us.  I  feel  it  is  now  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  return  unreservedly  into  her  hands  all  the  force 
and.  ii^uence  with  which  I  was  intrusted  for  her  defence 
during  the  tempests  that  convulsed  her — such  is  my  only 
ambition.  Beware  how  you  believe,"  added  he,  in  conclu- 
sion, "that  every  species  of  despotism  is  extinct!"  And 
he  then  proceeded  to  point  out  some  of  those  perils  and  ex- 
cesses into  which  liberty  might  fall  at  her  first  outset. 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  national  guard  with  an 
enthusiasm  rather  feigned  than  sincere.  They  wished  to 
strike  a  last  blow  against  the  factious  by  adhering  to  the 
principles  of  their  general,  and  voted  to  him  a  sword  forged 
from  the  bolts  of  the  BastiUe,  and  a  marble  statue  of  Wash- 
ington. La  Fayette  hastened  to  enjoy  this  premature 
triumph,  and  resigned  the  dictatorship  at  the  moment  when 
a  dictatorship  was  most  necessary  to  his  country.  On  his 
retirement  to  his  estates  in  Auvergne,  he  received  the  depu- 
tation of  the  national  guard,  who  brought  him  the  proc^ 
verbal  of  the  debate.  "  You  behold  me  once  more  amidst 
the  scenes  where  I  was  bom,"  said  he;  "I  shall  not  again 
quit  them,  save  to  defend  and  confirm  our  new-formed  liberty 
should  it  be  menaced." 

The  different  opinions  of  parties  followed  him  in  his  re- 
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tbeme&t.  **  Now/^  said  the  JoumiU  de  In  SevoluHon,  **  tkai 
the  hero  of  two  worlds  has  played  out  his  part  at  Paris,  we 
are  curious  to  know  if  the  ex-general  has  done  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  Revokitioa.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem, 
let  us  examine  his  acts.  We  shall  first  see  that  the  founder 
of  American- liberty  Jdoes  not  dare  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  in  Europe,  until  he  had  asked  permission  from 
the  monarch.  We  shall  see  that  he  grew  pale  at  the  sight 
of  the  Parisian  army  on  its  road  to  Versailles — ^alike  deceiv- 
ing the  people  and  the  king ;  to  the  one  he. said,  '  X  deliver 
the  king  into  your  power*'  to  the  other,  *  I  bring  you  my 
army.-  We  should  have  seen  him  return  to  Paris,  dragging 
in  his  train  those  brave  citizens  who  were  alone^  guilty  of. 
having  sought  to  destroy  the  keep  of  Yincennes  as  they  had 
destroyed  the  Bastille,  their  hands  bound  behind  their  backs. 
We  see  him  on  the  morrow  of  the  J<mmei  des  poignards, 
touch  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  denounced  to  public 
indignation  the  yesterday.  And  now  we  behold  him  quit  the 
cause  of  liberty,  by  a  decr^ee  which  he  himself  had  secretly 
solicited,  ^d  disappear  for  a  moment  in  Auvergne  to  re- 
appear on  our  frontiers.  Yet  he  has,  done  us  some  service, 
let  us  acknowledge  it.  We  owe  to  him  to  have  accustomed 
our  national  guards  to  go  through  the  civic  and  reUgious 
ceremonies;  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  morning  drill  in  the 
Champs  Elys6es ;  to  take  patnotic  oaths  and  to  give  suppers. 
Let  us  then  bid  him  adieu  I  La  Fayette,  to  consummate 
the  greatest  revolution  that  a  nation  ever  attempted,  we  re- 
quired a  leader,  whose  mind  was  on  an  equality  t^ ith  so 
great  an  event.  We  accepted  you;  the  pliability  of  your 
features,  youir  studied  orations,  your  premeditated  axioms^ — 
all  those  productions  o^  art  that  nature  disavows,,  seemed 
suspici6us  to  the  niore  clear-sighted  patriots.  The  baldest 
of  them  followed  you,  tore  the  mask-  from  your  visage,  and 
cried — Citizens,  this  hero  is  but  a  oourtier,  4ihis  sage  but  an 
impostpr.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  the  Bevolution  can  no  longer 
bite,  you  have  cut  th^ lion's  claws;  the  people  is. more  lor^ 
midable  to  its  conductors;  they  haive  reassumed  the  whip 
and  spur,  and  you  fly,.  Let  civic  crowns  strew  your  paths* 
though  we  remain ;  but  where  shall  we  find  a  Brutus  T* 

XXIL 

Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  withdrew  at  the  same  time,  aban- 
doned  by  that  party  of  whom  he  had  t^en  the  idol,  and 
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wbose  victim  be  b^ttn  to  be ;  but  his  pbfloisopbic  mind  rated 
more  bighlj  tbe  good  done  to  the  people  tban  its  favor,  and 
more  ambitious  a£  being  useful  than  of  governing  it,  he  al> 
ready  testified  that  heroic  contempt  for  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies  he  afterwards  displayed  for  death. 

His  voice  was,  hotrev^,  lofet  in  the  tumult  of  the  approach* 
ing  municipal  elections ;  two  men  already  disputed  the  dig* 
nity  of  mayor  of  Paiis,  for  in  proportion  as  the  royal  author* 
ity  declined,  and  that  of  the  constitution  was  absorbed  in  the 
troubles  of  the  kingdom,  the  mayor  of  Paris  would  become 
the  real  dictator  of  the  capitaL 

These  two  men  were  La  Fayette  and  Potion.  La  Fayette 
supported  by  the  constitutionalists  and  the  national  guard, 
Petion  by  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins.  The  royalist 
party,  by  pronomicing  for  or  against  one  Of  them,  would  de- 
cide the  election*  The  kii^  had  no  longer  ^e  influence  of 
the  government,  which  he  had  suffered  to  escape  from  his 
grasp,  but  he  still  possessed  the  occult  powers  of  corruption 
over  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties.  A  portion  of  the 
twenty-five  millioDs  of  francs  (1000,000/.)  was  applied  by 
H.  de  Laporte,  the  intendant  de  la  liste  civile,  and  by  MM. 
Bertrand  de  MoUeviHe  and  Montmorin,  his  ministers,  in  pur- 
chasiBg  votes  at  the  elections,  motions  at  the  clubs,  applause 
or  hi»»es  in  the  Assembly.  These  subsidies,  which  had  com- 
menced with  Mirabeau,  now  descendied  to  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  factions  ;  they  bribed  the  royalist  press,  and  found 
their  way  mto  the  hands  of  the  orators  and  writers^  appa- 
rently most  inveterate  against  the  court;  and  many  false 
manoeuvres,^  to  which  the  people  were  urged,  arose  from  no 
oth^  source.  There  was  a  ministry  of  corruption,  over 
which  perfidy  presided.  Many  obtained  from  this  source, 
under  pretence  of  aiding  the  court,  the  power  of  moderating 
or  betraying  the  people ;  then  fearing  lest  their  treachery 
should  be  discovered,  they  hid  it  by  a  second  betrayal,  and 
turned,  against  the  king  his  own  motions.  Dantoa  was  of 
this  number.  Sometimes,  through  motives  of  charity  or 
peace,  the  king  gave  a  monthly  sum  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  national '  guard,  and  the  quartiers  in  which  in* 
surrection  was  most  to  be  apprehended.  M.  de  La  Fayette, 
and  F6tion  himself,  often  drew  money  from  this  source. 
Thus  the  king  could,  by  employing  those  means,  insure  the 
election,  and  by  joining  the  constitutionalist  party  deiter- 
mine  the  choice  of  Paris  in  favor  lofM.de  La.Fayette.  M. 
dd  La  Fayette  was  one  of  the  first  onginatora  of  thia  revo* 
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lution  which  humbled  the  throne ;  his  name  was  associated 
with  every  humiliation  of  the  court,  with  all  the  resentment 
of  the  q^ueen,  all  the  teirors  of  th^  king ;  he  had  b^n  first 
their  dread,  then  their  protector,  and,  lastly,  their  guardian : 
could  he  he  now  their  hope  ?  Would  Jiot  this  post  of  mayor 
of  Paris,  this  vast,  civil,  and  popular  dignity,  after  this  long- 
armed  dictatorship  in  the  capital,  be  to  La  Fayette  but  a 
second  stepping-stone  that  would  raise  him  higher  than  the 
throne,  and  cast  the  king  and  constitution  into  the  shade  ? 
This  man,  with  his  theoretically  Hberal  ideas,  was  well-inten- 
tioned, and  wished  rather  to  dominate  than  to  reign;  but 
could  any  reliance  be  placed  on  these  good  intentions  that 
had  been  so  often  overcome  ?  Was  it  hot  full  of  these  good 
intentions  that  he  h^d  usurped  the  command  of  the  civic 
force— captured  the  Bast^e  with  the  insurgent  Gardes 
Fran^aises — ^marched  to  Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris — suffered  the  chateau  to  be  forced  on  the  6th 
of  October — arrested  the  royal  family  at  Varennes-,  and  re- 
tained the  king  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace  ?  Would  he 
now  resist  should  the  people  again  command  him  ?  Would 
he  abandon  the  role  of  the  French  Washington  when  he  had 
half  fulfilled  it  ?  The  human  heart  is  so  constituted  that  we 
rather  prefer  to  cast  ourselves  into  the  power  of  those  who 
would  destroy  us  than  seek  safety  from  those  who  humiliate 
us.  La  Fayette  humiJiated  the  ]qng,  and|.  more  especially  the 
queen. 

A  respectful  independence  was  the  halntual  expression  of 
La  Fayette's  countenance  in  the  presence  of  Mjoxie  Antoi- 
nette. There  was  perceptible  in  the  general's  attitude,,  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  his  words,  distinguishable  in  his  accent, 
beneath  the  cold  and  polished  forms  of  .the  courtier,  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  citizen.  The  queen  prefeired  the  factions. 
She  thus  plainly  spoke  to  her  confidents.  "M.  de  La  Fay- 
ette," she  said,  "  will  not  be  the  mayor  of  Paris  in  order  that 
he  may  the  sooner  become  the  maire  du  Palats.  Petion  is 
a  Jacobin,  a  repubhcan ;  but  he  is  a  fool,  incapable  of  ever 
becoming  the  leader  of  a  party :  he  would  be  a  nullity  as 
maire,  and,  besides,  the  very  interest  he  knows  we  should 
take  in  his  nomination  might  bind  hmi  to  the  king." 

Petion  was  the  son  of  ^proctireur  at  Chartres,  and  a  towns- 
man of  Brissot;  was  brought  up  in  the  same. way  as  he, — ^in 
the  same  studies,  same  philosophy,  same  hatreds.  They 
were  two  men  of  the  same  mind.  The  Revolution,  which 
had  been  the  ideal  of  their  youth,  had  palled  them  on  the 
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scene  the  same  day,  but  to  play  very  different  parts.  Brissot, 
the  scribe,  poKtical  adventurer,  journalist,  was  the  man  of 
theory ;  Petion,  the  practical  man.  IJe  had  in  his  counte- 
nance, in  his  character,  and  his  talents,  that  solemn  mediocrity 
which  is  of  the  multitude,  and  charms  it ;  at  least  he  was  a 
sincere  man,  a  virtue  which  the  people  appreciate  beyond  all 
others  in  those  who  are  concerned  in  pubHc  affairs.  Called 
by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  National  Assembly,  he  acquired 
there  a  name  tather  from  his  efforts  than  his  success.  The 
fortunate  compeer  of  Robespierre,  and  then  his  friend,  they 
had  formed  by  themselves  that  popular  party,  scarcely  visi- 
ble at  the  begimung,  which  professed  pure  democracy  and 
the  philosophy  of  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  whilst  Cazalds,  Mirabeau, 
and  Maury,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bott/rgeoisie,  alone  dis- 
puted the  government.  The'  despotism  of  a  class  appeared 
to  Robespierre  and  Fetion  as  odious  as  the  despotism  of  a 
king.  The  triumph  of  the  tiers  etut  was  of  little  consequence, 
so  long  as  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  all  human  kind,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  did  not  prevail.  They  had  given  them- 
selves as  a  task,  not  victory  to  one  class  over  another,  but 
the  victory  and  organization  of  a  divine  and  absolute  princi- 
ple— ^humanity.  This  was  their  weakness  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently,  their  strength.  Petion 
was  beginning  to  gather  in, its  harvest. 

He  had  gradiiimy,  by  his  doctrines  and  his  speeches,  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the' confidence  of  the  people  of  Paris ; 
he  connected  himself  with  literary  men  by  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind ;  with  the  Orleans  party  by  his  intimacy  with 
Madame  de  Genlis,4he  favorite  of  the  prince,  and  governess 
to  his  children.  He  was  spoken  of  in  one  place' as  a  sage, 
who  sought  to  imbody  philosophy  in  the  constitution;  in 
another  as  a  sagacious  conspirator,  who  desired  to  sap  the 
throne,  or  to  place,  upon  it  the  Due  !D'Orleans,  imbody- 
ing  the  interests  and  dynasty  of  the  people.  This  twofold 
reputation  was  equally  advantageous  to  him.  Honest  men 
believed  him  to  be  an  honest  man, — ^malcontents  to  be  a 
malcontent :  the  court  disdained  to  fear  him ;  it  saw  in  him 
only  an  innocent  Utopian,  and  had  for  him  that  contemptuous 
indulgence  which  aristocrats  have  mvariably  for  men  of  polit- 
ical creed ;  besides.  Potion  ridded  it  of  La  Fayette.  To  change 
its  foe  was  to  give  it  breathing  time. 

These  three  elements  ,of  success  gave  Petion  an  immense 
majority ;  he  was  nominated  mayor  of  Paris  by  more  than 
6,600  votes.     La  Fayette  had  but  3,000.     He  might  at  this 
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moment,  fraa  the  depth  of  his  retreat,  have  faklj  measured 
by  these  figures  the  decline  of  his  popularity.  La  Fayette 
represented  the  dty,  Potion  the  nation.  The  armed  hour- 
ffeoisie  quitted  public  a&in  with  the  one,  and  the  people 
assumed  them  with  the  other.  The  Revolution  marked  with 
a  proper  name  the  fresh  step  she  had  made. 

P6tion>  scarcely  elected,  went  in  triumph  to  the  Jacobins, 
and  was  thus  earned  in  the  arms  of  patriots  into  the  tribune. 
Old  Dusault,  who  occupied  it  at  the  moment,  stammered  out 
a  few  words,  interrupted  by  his  sobs,  in  honor  of  his  pupil. 
"  I  look  on  M.  Potion,"  said  he,  "  as  my  son ;  it  is  very  bold 
no  doubt."  Potion,  jQfYercooM,  embraced  the  old  man  with 
ardor ;  the  tribunes  applauded  and  wept. 

The  other  nominations  w^e  made  in  the  same  spirit* 
Manuel*  was  named  procureur  de  la  commune; — ^Danton, 
his  deputy,  which  was  his  first  step  in  popularity ;  he  did  not 
owe  it^  like  Potion,  to  the  public  esteem,^  but  to  his  own  in- 
triguing* He  ^as  appointed  in  spite  of  his  reputation.  The 
people  are  apt  to  excuse  the  vices  they  find  useful. 

The  nomination  of  Petion  to. the  (^ce  of  maire  of  Paris 
gave  the  Girondists  a  constant  paint  fTappui  in  the  capital. 
Paris,  as  well  as  the  Assembly,  escaped  from  the  king's 
hands.  Tbe  w^k  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  crumbled 
away  in  three  months.  The  wheels  gave  way  before  they 
were  set  in  motion.  All  presaged  an  approaching  collision 
between  the  executive  pow^  and  the  power  of  the  Assembly. 
Whence  arose  this^udden  decomposition  ?  It  is  now  the 
moment  for  throwing  a  glance  over  this  labor  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  and  its  finamers« 
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Thi!  Constituent  Assembly  had  abdicated  in  a  storm. 

This  assembly  had  consisted  of  the  piost  imposing  body  of 
men  that  had  ever  represented,  not  only  France,  but  the 
human  race.   It  was  in  fact  the  oecumenical  council  of  modem 

*  Co-editor  with  Hubert  of  the  diflffoituup  <<Pdre  DucheBiie."— 
H.  T.  R.  .  ^*    ^ 
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readon  and  pMosopby.  Nature  seemed  to  kave  created  ex- 
pressly^ 9iid  the  different  orders  of  society  to  h&ve  reserved 
for  this  work,  the  geniuses,  characters,  and  even  vices  most 
requisite  to  give  to  this  focus  of  the  lights  of  the  age  the 
greatness,  eclat,  and  movement  of  a  fire  destined  to  consume 
the  remnants  of  an  old  society,  and  to  illumine  a  new  one. 
There  were  sages,  like  Bailly  and  Mounier;  thinkers,  like 
Sieyes ;  factious  partisans,  like  Bamave ;  statesmen  like 
Talleyrand ;  men,  epochs,  like  Mirabeau,  and  m^n,  principles, 
like  Kobespierre.  Each  cause  was  personified  by  what  most 
distinguished  each  party.  The  very  victims  were  illustrious. 
CazalSs,^  Malouet,  Maury,  sounded  forth  in  bursts  of  grief 
and  eloquence  the  successive  falls  of  the  throne,  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  the  clergy.  This  active  centre  of  the  thoughts  of 
a  century,  was  sustained  during  the  whole  time  by  the  storm 
of  perpetual  pohtical  conflict  Whilst  they  were  deliberating 
within,  the  people  were  actio^  without,  and  struck  at  the 
doors.  These  twenty-six  months  of  consultations  were  one 
uninterrupted  sedition.  Scarcely  had  one  institution  crum- 
bled to  pieces  in  the  tribune,  than  the  nation  swept  it  away 
to  clear  the  space  for  another  institution.  The  anger  of  the 
people  was  only  its  impatience  of  obstacles,  its  liiadness  was 
only  the  excitement  of  its  reason.  Even  in  its  fury  it  was 
always  a  truth  that  agitated  it.  The  tribunes  only  blinded, 
by  dazzling  it.  The  unique  characteristic  of  this  Assembly 
was  that  passion  for  the  ideal  which  it  always  felt  its^ 
irresistibly  urged  on  to  accomplish.  An  act  of  perpetual 
faith  in  reason,  and  justice  :  a  holy  passion  for  the  good  and 
light,  which  possessed  it,  and  niade  it  devote  itself  to  its 
work ;  like  the  statuary  who  seeing  the  fire  in  the  furnace, 
where  he  was  casting  his  Inronze,  on  the  point  of  being  extin- 
guished, threw  his  furniture,  his  children's  bed,  and  even  his 
house  into  the  flame,  preferring  rather  that  all  should  perish 
than  that  hb  work  should  be  lost. 

Thus  it  is  that  ihe  Revolution  has  become  a  date  in  the 
human  mind,  and  not  merely  an  event  in  the  history  of  the 
people.  The  men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  not 
Frenchmen,  thjsy  were  universal  men.  We  mistake,  we  vilify 
them  when  we  consider  them  only  &&  priests,  aristocrats, 
pJebeians,  faithful  subjects,  malcontents  or'  demagogues. 
They  were,  and  they  felt  themselves  to  be,  better  than  that» 
— ^worldnen  of  God ;  called  by  him  to  restore,  social  reason, 
and  found  right  and  justice  throughout  the  universe.  None 
of  them,  except  those  who  opposed  the  BeTolution,  liinited 
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the  extent  of  its  thought  to  the  boundaries  of  France.    The 
declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  proves  this.     It  was  the  . 
decalogue  of  the  human  race  in  all  languages.     The  modem 
Bevolution  called  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  par- 
take of  the  Ught  and  reign  of  Fraternity. 

11. 

Thus,  not  one  of  its  apostles  who  did  not  proclaim  peace 
amongst  nations.  Mirabeau,  La  Fayette,  Robespierre  him- 
self erased  war  from  the  symbol  which  they  presented  to 
the  nation.  It  was  the  malcontent  and  ambitious  who  sub- 
sequently demanded  it,  and  not  the  leading  Bevplulionists. 
When  war  burst  out  the  Revolution  had  degenerated.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  took  care  not  to  place  on  the  frontiers 
of  France  the  boundaries  of  its  truths,  and  to  limit  the  sym- 
pathizing soul  of  the  French  Revplution  to  a  narrow  patriotism. 
The  globe  was  the  country  of  its  dogmata.  ^France  was  only 
the  workshop ;  it  worked  for  aU  other  people.  Respectful 
of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  question  of  national  territories,  from 
the  first  moment  it  forbade  conquest.  It  only  reserved  to 
itself  the  property,  or  rather  the  invention  of  universal 
truths  which  it  brought  to  light.  As  vast  as  humanity,  it 
had  not  the  selfii^hness  to  isolate  itself.  It  desired  to  gite» 
and  not  to  deprive.  It  sought  to  spread  itself  by  right,  and 
not  by  force.  Essentially  spiritual,  it  sought  no  other  empire 
for  France  than  the  voluntary  empire  which  imitation  by  the 
human  mind  conferred  upon  it. 

Its  work  was  prodigious,  its  m^ans  a  nullity;  all  that 
enthusiasm  can  inspire,  the  Assembly  undertook  and  per- 
fected, without  a  king,  without  a  military  leader,  without  a 
dictator,  without  an  army,  without  any  other  strength  than 
deep  conviction.  Alone,  in  the  midst  of  an  amazed  people, 
with  a  disbanded  army,  an  emigrating  aristocracy,  a  de-* 
spoiled  clergy,  a  conspiring  court,  a  seditious  city,  hostile 
Eiirope — ^it  did  what  it  designed.  Such  is  the  will,  such  the 
real  power  of  a  people — ^and  such  is  truth,  the  irresistible 
auxiliary  of  the  men  who  agitate  themselves  for  God.  If. 
ev^r.  inspiration  was  visible  in  the  prophet  or  ancient  legisla- 
tor, it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
two  years  of  sustained  inspiration.  France  was  the  inspired 
of  civilization. 
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III. 

Let  us  examine  its  work.  The  principle  of  power  was  en- 
tirely displaced;  royalty  had  ended  by  believing  that  it  was 
the  exclusive  depositary  of  power.  It  had  demanded  of  re- 
ligion to  consummate  this  robbery  in  the  eyes  of  the  people^ 
by  telliiig  them  that  tyranny  came  from  God,  and  was  re- 
sponsible to  God  only,  ^e  long  heirship  of  thnmed  races 
had  made,  it  believed  that  there  was  a  right  of  reigning  in 
the  blood  of  crowned  families.  Government  instead  of  being 
a  function  had  become  a  possession ;  the  king  master  instead 
of  being  chi^.  This  misplaced  principle  displaced  every- 
thing. The  people  became  a  nation,  the-  king  a  crowned 
magistrate.  FeudaHty,  subaltern  royalty,  asstmied  the  rank 
of  actual  property.  The  clergy,  which  had  had  institutions 
and  inviolable  property,  was  now  only  a  body  paid  by  the 
state  for  a  sacred  service.  It  was  from  this  only  one  step  to 
receiving  a  voluntary  salary  for  an  individual  service.  The 
magistracy  ceased  to  be  hereditary.  They  left  it  its  unre- 
movability  to  ^coilform  its  independence.  .  It  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  principle  of  offices  when  a  disnussal  was  possible, 
a  semi-sovereignty  of  justice — ^but  it  ;ivas  one  step  towards 
the  truth.  The  legislative  power  was  distinct  from  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  The  nation  in  an  assembly  freely  chosen, 
declared  its  will,  and  the  heredtiary  and  irresponsible  king 
executed  it.  Such  was  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Consti- 
tution—a people — a  king— a  minister.  But  the  king  irre- 
sponsible, and  consequently  passive,  was  evidently  a  concesr 
sion  to  custom,  the  respectful  fiction  of  suppressed  royalty. 

IV. 

He  was  no  longer  will ;  for  to  will  is  to  do.  He  was  not 
a  functionary;  for  the  functionary  acts  and  replies.  The 
king  did  not  reply.  He  was  but  a  majestic  inutility  in  the 
constitution.  The  functions  destroyed,  they  left  the  func- 
tionary.  He  had  but  one  attribute,  the  suspenaive  veto,  which 
consisted  of  his  right  to  suspend,  for  three  years,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  AssemUy's  decrees.  He  was>  an  obstacle ;  legale 
but  impotent  for  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Constituent  Assembly,  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
superfluity  of  the  throne  in  a  national  government,  had  only 
placed  a  king  at  the  sununit  of  its  institutions  to  check  am- 
bition, and  that  the  kingdom  should  not  be  called  a  republic. 
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The  only  part  of  such  a  king  was  to  prevent  the  truth  from 
appearing,  and  to  make  a  show  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  ac- 
customed to  a  sceptre.  This  fiction>  or  this  nullity  cost  the 
people  80,000,000  (of  francs)  a  year  in  the  civil  list,  a  courts 
continual  jealousies^  and  the  interminable  corruption  prac* 
tised  by  the  Qourt  on  the  orgaba  of  the  nation.  This  was 
the  real  vice  of  the  constitution  of  1791 :  it  was  not  consist^ 
ent  Royalty  embannssed  the  constitution;  and  all  that 
embarrasses  injures.  The  motiye  of  this  inconsistency  Was 
less  an  error  of  its  reason  than  a  respectful  piety  for  an  an- 
bient  prejudice,  and  a  generous  tenderness  towards  a  race 
which  h*d  long  worn  the  crown*  If  the  race  of  the  Bour- 
bons had  been  extinct  in  the  month  oi  September,  1791,  cer* 
tainly  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  i!K>t  have  iayented  a 
king. 

V. 

However,  the  royalty  of  '91,  very  tittle  different  fh)m  the 
royalty  erf  to-day,  could  wo  A  for  a  century,  »9  well  as  a 
day.  The  error  of  aH  historians  is  to  attribute  to  the  vices 
of  the  constitution  the  brief  duration  of  the  work  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  not  principally  to  perpetuate  this 
wheelwork  of  useless  royalty,  placed  out  of  complaisance  to 
the  people's  eyes,  in  machinery  which  did  not  regulate  it. 
The  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  the  regeneration 
of  ideas  and  government,  the  displacing  of  power,  the  res- 
toration of  r^ht,  the  abdition  of  all  subjugation  even  of 
the  znind,  the  freedom  of  consciences,  the  formation  of  an 
administration ;  and  this  work  lasts,  and  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  name  of  France.  The  vice  of  the  institution  of  1791 
was  not  in  any  one  particular  point.  It  has  not  perished 
because  the  veto  of  the  king  was  suspensive  instead  of  abso- 
lute^ it  has  not  perished,  l^cause  the  right  of  peace  or  war 
was  t^ken  from  the  king,  and  reserved  to  the  nation ;  it  has 
not  perished,  because  it  did  not  place  the  legislative  power 
in  one  chamber  only  instead  of  in  two  :  these  asserted  vices  • 
are  to  be  found  in  many  other  constitutions,  which  still  en- 
dure, i^e  diminution  of  the  royfel  poww  was  not  the  mam 
danger  to  royalty  in  '91 ;  it  was  rather  its  salvation,  if  it 
could  have  been  saved. 
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The  more  :power  was  girea  to  the  king,  and  aotion  to  the 
monarchical  principle,  the  quicker  the  king  and  the.  princi* 
pie  would  hare  fallen ;  for  the  greater  would  have  been  the 
distrust  and  hatred  against  hii9*  Two  chambers*  instead 
of  one»  would  not  have  preserved  anything.  Such  divisions 
of  power  would  have  no  vahie,  but  in  prop(H*ticm  as  they  are 
sacred.  They  are  only  sacred  in  proportion  as  they  are  the 
representatives  c^  real  existing  force  in  the  nation.  Would 
a  revolution  which  had  not  paused  -before  the  iron  gates  of 
the  Chateau  of  Versailles  have  respected  the  metaphysical 
distinction  of  power  of  two  kinds  I 

Besides,  where  were,  and  whef  e  would  be  now,  the  eon*- 
slitutive  elements  of  two  chambers,  in  a  natk»i  whose  entur^ 
revolution  is  but  a  convulaon  towards  unity  ?  If  the  second 
chamber  be  democratic,  and.  temp<Hiary,  it  is  bat  a  twofold 
democracy  with  but  one  common  impube.  It  can  only  serve 
to  retard  the  common  impulse,  or  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
public  will.  If  it  be  hereditary  and  aristocratiCf  it  supposes 
an  aristocracy  pre<existent  in,  and  acknowledged  by,  the 
state.  Where  was  tJbis  aristocn^sy  in  1791  ?  Where  is  it 
now?  A  modem  historian  says^  "In  the  nobility,  in  the 
presence  of  social  inequalities."  But  the  Bevolution  was 
made  against  the  nobility,  and  in  order  io  level  social  hered- 
itary inequalities.  It  was  to  ask  of  the  Revolution  itself  to 
make  a  counts-revolution.  Besides,  these  pretended  divis- 
ions of  pows  are  always  fictions;  power  is  never  really 
divided.  It  is  ^ways  here,  or  there,  in  reality  and  in  its 
integrity, — ^it  is  not  to  be  divided.  It  is  like  the  will,  it  is 
012^  or  it  is  not.  If  there  be  two  chambers,  it  is  in  one 
of  the  two ;  the  ether  complies  or  is  dissolved.  If  there  bd 
one  chamber  and  a  king,  it  is  in  the  king  or  the  chamber. 
In  the  king,  if  he  subjugates  the  Assembly  by  force,  or  if  he 
buys  it  by  c4»Tapti(Mi;  iq.  the  chamber  if  it  agitates  the 
public  mind,  and  intimidates  the  court  and  the  army  by  the 
power  of  its  language,'  and  the  superiority  of  its  opinions. 
Those  who  do  not  see  this  have  no  eyes,  in  this  sai-dtMni 
baknce  of  power  there  is  always  a  controlling  -weight :  equi- 
librium is  a  chimera.  If  it  did  exist,  it  would  prepuce  mere 
inunbbility. 
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vn. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  liad  then  done  a  good  work ; 
wise,  axul  as  durable  as  are  the  institutions  of  a  people  in 
travail,  in  an  age  of  transition.  The  constitution  of  '91  had 
written  all  the  truths  of  the  times,  and  reduced  all  human 
reason  to  its  epoch.  All  was  true  in  its  work  except  royalty,  - 
•which  had  but  one  wrong,  which  was  making  the  monarchy 
the  depository  of  its  code. 

We  have  seen  that  this  very  fault  ivas  an  excess  of  virtue. 
It  receded  before  the  deposing  from  the  throne  the  family  of 
its  kings ;  it  had  the  superstition  pf  the  past  without  having 
its  faith,  and  desired  to  reconcile,  the  republic  and  the  mon- 
archy. It  was  a  virtue  in  its  intentions ;  it  was  a  mistake  in 
its  results ;  for  it  is  an  error  in  politics  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible. Lous  XVI.  was  the  only  man  in  the  nation  to  whom 
the  constituent  royalty  could  not  be  confided,  since  it  was  he 
from  whom  the  absolute  monarchy  had  just  been  snatched :. 
the  constitution  was  a  shared  royalty,  and  but  a  few  days 
previously,  and  he  had  possessed  it  entire.  With  any  other 
person  this  royalty  would  have  been  a  gift,  for  him  alone  it 
was  an  insult.  If  Loiiis  XVI.  had  been  capable  of  this  abne- 
^tioh  of  supreme  power  which  makes  disinterested  heroes 
(and  .  he  was  one),  the  deposed  party,  of  which  he  was  the 
natural  head,  was  not  like  him ;  we  may  expect  an  act  of  sub- 
lime disinterestedness  from  a  virtuous  man,  never  from  a  party 
en  masse.  Party  is  never  magnanimous ;  they  never  abdicate, 
they  are  extirpated.  Heroic  acts  come  from  the  heart,  and 
party  has  no  heart;  they  have  only_ interests  and  ambition. 
A  body  is  a  thing  of  unvarjring  selfishness. 

Clergy,  nobility,  court,  magistracy,  all  abuses,  all  false- 
hoods,-all  contumeHes,  every  injustice  of  a  monarchy,  are 
personified,  in  spite  of  Louis  X VL,  in  the  king.  Degraded 
with  him,  they;  must  desire  to  rise  with  him.  The  nation, 
which  well  perceived  this,  fatal  connection  between  the  king 
and  the  counter-revolution,  could  not  confide  in  the  king, 
however  it  might  venerate  the  man ;  it  saw,  in  him,  of  neces- 
sity, the  accomplice  of  every  conspiracy  against  itself.  The 
parvenus  of  Hberty  are  as  thinskinned  as  the  jparvenus  Of  for- 
tune. Jealousies  must  arise,  suspicions  wotild  produce  in- 
sults, insults  resentments,  resentments  factions,  factions 
shocks  and  overthrows ;  the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  the  sincere  concessions  of  the  king,  avert  nothing. 
The  situations  were  false  on  both  sides. 
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If  there  w^e  in  the  Consdtaent  AjBsembly  more  statesmen 
than  philosophers,  it  must  have  perceived  that,  an  interme- 
diate state  was  impossible,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  half- 
dethroned  king.  We  do  not  confide  to  the  vanquished  the 
care  and  management  of  the  conquests.  To  act  as  she  acts, 
was  to  drive  the  king,  without  iiedemption,  to  treason  or  the 
scaffold.  An  absolute  party  is  the  only  E»fe  party  in  great 
crises.  The  tact  consists  in  knowing-  when  to  have  recouz;se 
to  extreme  measures  at  the  critical  minute.  We  say  it  un- 
hesitatingly— ^history  will  hereafter  say  a^  we  do.  Then  came 
a  moment  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  the  right  to 
choose  between  the  monarchy  and  the  republic,  and  when 
she  had  to  choose  the  republic.  There  was  the  safety  of  the 
Eevolujtion  imd  its  legitimacy.  In  wanting  resolution  it 
failed  in  prudence. 


VIIL 

But,  they  say  with  Bamave,  France  is  monarchical  by  its 
geography  as  by  its  character,  and  the  contest  arises  in  minds 
directly  between  the  monarchy  and  the  republic.  Let  us 
make  ourselves  understood : — 

Geography  is  of  no  party ;  Rome  and  Carthage  had  no 
frontiers;  Genoa  and  Venice  had  no  territories.  It  is  not 
the  soil  which  determines  the  nature  of  <the  constitutions  of 
people,  it  is  time.  The  geographical,  objection  of  Bamave 
fell  to  the  ground  a  year  afterwards,  before  the  prodigies  in 
France  in  1792.  It  proved  that  if  a  republic  fails  in  unity 
and  centralization,  it  is  unable  to  def^d  a  continental  nation- 
ality. Waves  and  mountains  are  the  frontiers  of  the  weak — 
men  are  the  frontiers  of  a  people.  Let  us  then  have  done 
with  geography.  It  is  not  geometricians  but  statesmen  who 
form  social  constitutions. 

^Nations  have  two  great  interests  which  reveal  to  them  the 
form  they  should  take,  according  to  the  hour  of  the  national 
life  which  they  have  attained — ^the  instinct  of  their  conserva* 
tion,  and  the  instinct  of  their  growth.  To  act,  or  be  idle,  to 
walk,  or  sit  down,  are  two  acts  wholly  different,  which  com- 
pel men  to  assume  attitudes  wholly  diverse.  It  is  the  same 
with  nations.  The  monarchy  or  the  republic  correspond  ex- 
actiy  amongst  a  people  to  the  necessities  of  these  two  oppo- 
site conditions  ofsociety — ^repose  or  action.  We  here  imder- 
stand  two  words ;  these  two  words,  repose  and  action^  in  theii 
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most  absolttte  acceptation;  for  th«re  is  repose  in  fepubUcs, 
as  there  is  action  in  monarcliies. 

Is  it  a  question  of  preservation,  of  reproduction^  of  de^ 
relopment  in  that  kind  of  slow  and  insensible  growth  which 
people  have  like  vast  vegetables  ?  Is  it  a  question  of  keep* 
ing  in  harmony  with  tiie  European  balance ;  of  preserving  its 
laws  and  manners ;  of  maintaining  its  traditions,  perpetuating 
opinions  and  worship,  of  guaranteeing  properties  and  right 
conduct,  of  preventing  troubles,  agitation,  factions  ?  The 
monarchy  is  evidently  more  proper  for  this  than  any  other 
state  of  society.  It  protects  in  lower  classes  that  security 
which  it  desires  for  its  own  elevated  condition.  It  is  order 
in  essence  And  selfishness;  order  is  its  life — tradition  its 
dogma,  the  nation  is  its  heritage,  religion  its  ally,  aristocra- 
cies are  its  barrier,  against  the  invasions  of  the  people.  It 
must  preserve  all  this  or  perish.  It  is  the  government  of 
prudence,  because  it  is  also  that  of  great  responsibUity.  An 
empire  is  the  stake  of  a  monarch — ^the  throne  is  everywhere 
a  guarantee  of  immobility.  When  we  are  placed  on  high 
we  fear  every  shake,  for  we  have  but  to  lose  or  to  falL 

When  then  a  nation  is  placed  in  a  sufficing  teiritory,  with 
settled  laws,  fixed  interests,  sacred  creeds,  its  worship  in  full 
force,  its  social  classes  graduated,  its  administration  oiganized, 
it  is  monarchical  in  spite  of  seas,  rivers,  or  mountains.  It 
abdicates  and  empowers  the  monarchy  to  foresee,  to  will,  to 
act  for  it.  It  is  the  most  perfect  of  governments  for  such 
functions.  It  calls  itself  by  the  two  names  of  society  itself; 
unity  and  hereditary  right 

IX. 

If  a  people,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  one  of  those  epochs 
when  it  is  necessary  to  act  with  all  the  intensity  of  its 
strength  in  order  to  operate  within  and  without  one  of  those 
6rganic  transformations  which  are  as  necessary  to  people  as 
is  a  current  to  waves  or  ezplpdon  to  compressed  powers — 
a  republic  is  the  obligatory  and  fated  form  of  a  nation  at 
such  a  m(»nent. 

For  a  sudden,  irresistible,  convulsive  action  of  the  social 
body,  the  arm  and  will  of  all  is  needed  :  the  people  become 
a  mob,  and  rush  headlong  to  danger.  It  can  alone  suffice  to 
its  own  danger.  What  other  arm  but  that  of  the  whole 
people  could  ^tir  what  it  has  to  stir  ? — displace  what  it  has 
to  displace  ?-^nstal  wlmt  it  desires  to  found  ?    The  monarch 
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woidd  break  bis  sceptre  into  fragmenlB  on  it.  There  must 
be  a  lerer  capable  of  raising  tnirtj  millions  of  wills — ^this 
lever  the  nation  alone  possesses.  It  is  in  itself  the  moving 
power,  the  fukmm  and  the  lever. 


We  eannot  ask  of  the  law  to  act  Jtgainst  the  Iaw»  of  tradi- 
tion to  act  against  tradition,  of  estaUished  order  to  act 
against  established  ord^.  It  would  be  to  require  strength 
from  weakness,  life  from  suicide ;  and,  besides,  we  should 
ask  in  vain  of  the  monarchical  power  to  accompUsh  these 
changes,  in  which  very  often  all  perish^  and  the  king  fore- 
most. Such  a  course  would  be  the 'contradiction  to  the 
monarchy :  how  could  it  attempt  it  ? 

To  ask  a  king  to  destroy  tiie  empire  of  a  religion  which 
eonseorates  him ;  to  despoil  of  their  riches  a  clergy  who  has 
them  by  the  same  divine  title  as  that  by  which  he  has  tenure 
of  his  kingdom ;  to  degrade  an  aristocracy  which  is  the  first 
step  of  his  throne ;  to  throw  down  sociad  hierarchies  of 
which  he  is  the  head  and  crown;  to  undermine  laws  of 
which  he  is  the  highest, — is  to  ask  of  the  vaults  of  an  edi- 
jSce  to  sap  the  foundation.  The  king  could  not  do  so,  and 
would  not*  In  thus  overthrowing  all  that  serves  him  for 
support,  he  feels  that  he  would  be  rendered  wholly  destitute. 
He  would  be  playing  with  his  throne  .and  dynasty.  He  is 
responsible  for  his  race.  He  is  prudent  by  nature,  and  a 
temporiser  from  necessity.  He  must  soothe,  please,  manage, 
and  be  on  terms  with  fdl  constituted  interests.  He  is  the 
king  of  the  worship,  aristocnu^y,  laws,  mannersi  abuses,  and 
falsehoods  of  the  empire.  Even  the  vices  of  the  constitu- 
tion fonp  a  portion  of  his  strei^h.  To  threaten  them  is  to 
destroy  himself.  He  may  bate  them :  he  dares  not  to  attack 
them.  ,        ^ 

XI. 

A  republic  alone  can  suffice  for  such  crises ;  nations  know 
this,  and  cling  to  it  as  thei^  sole  hope  of  preservation.  The 
will  of  the  people  becomes  the  rujing  power.  It  drives  from 
its  presence  the  timid,  seeks  the  bold,  and  the  determined, 
summokis  idl  men  to  aid  in  the  great  work,  makes  trial  of, 
employs,  and  combines  the  force,  the  devotion,  the  heroism 
of  every,  man.    It  is  the  populace  that  holds  the  helm  of  the 
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vessel,  on  which  the  most  prompt,  or  the  most  firm  seizes, 
tmtil  it  is  again  torn  from  him  hj  a  stronger  hand.  But 
every  one  governs  in  the  common  name.  Private  consider- 
ation, timidity  of  situation,  difference  of  rank,  all  disappears. 
No  one  is  responsible — ^to-day  he  rises  to  power — ^to-morrow 
he  descends  to  exile  or  the  scaffold — ^there  is  no  morrow,  all  is 
to-day — ^resistance  is  crushed  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
movement.  All  bends — all  yields  before  the  people.  The 
resentments  of  castes — ^the  abolished  forms  of  worship — rthe 
decimation  of  property — ^the  extirpated  abuses — ^the  humili- 
ated aristocracies — ^all  are  lost  in  the  thundering  sound  of 
the  overthrow  of  ancient  ideas  and  things.  On  whom  can 
we  demand  revenge  ?  The  nation  answers  for  all  to  all,  and 
no  man  has  aught  to  require  from  it.  It  does  not  survive 
itself,  it  braves  recrimination  Mid  vengeance — ^it  is  absolute 
as  an  .  element — ^anonymous,  as  fataJuty — ^it  completes  its 
work,  and  when  that  is  ended,  says,  '<  Let  us  rest ;  and  let 
us  assume  monarchy.'' 

XII. 

Such  a  plan  of  action  is  the  republic — ^the  only  one  that 
befits  the  trying  period  of  transformation;  It  is  the  govern- 
ment of  passion,  the  government  of  crises,  the  government 
of  revolutions.  So  long  as  revolutions  are  unfinished,  so  long 
does  the  instinct  of  the  people  urge  them  to  a  republic ;  for 
they  feel  that  every  other  hand  is  too  feeble  to  give  that 
onward  and  violent  impulse  necessary  to  the  Revolution. 
The  people  (and  they  act  wisely),  will  not  trust  an  irrespon- 
sible, perpetual,  and  hereditary  power  to  fulfil  the  commands 
of  the  epochs  of  creation-^they  will  perform  them  them- 
selves. Their  dictatorship  appears  to'  them  indispensable  to 
save  the  nation ;  and  what  is  a  dictatorship  but  a  repxiblic  ? 
It  dumot  resign  its  power  imtil  every  crisis  be  over,  and  the 
^eat  work  of  revolution  completed  and  consolidated.  Then 
it  can  again  resume  the  mpiuffchy,  and  say,  "  Reign  in  the 
name  of  the  ideas  I  have  givdn  thee  !!' 

XIII. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  then  blind  and  weak,  not 
to  create  a  republic  as  the  natural  instrument  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Mirabeau,  Bailly,  La  Fayette,  Si6y6s,  Bamave,  Talley- 
rand, and  Lameth  acted  in  tins  respect  like  philosophers. 
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and  not  great  politicians,  as  events  hare  amply  proved.  They 
believed  the  Bevolution  finished  as  soon  as  it  was  written, 
and  the  monarchy  converted  as  soon  as  it  had  sworn  to  pre- 
serve  the  constituf4pn.  The  Revolution  was  but  begun  and 
the  oath  of  royalty  to  the  Bevolution  as  futile  as  the  oath  of 
the  Revolutiom  to  royalty.  These  two  elements  co^d  not 
mingle  until  after  an  interval  of  an  age — ^this  interval  was 
the  republic.  A  nation  does  not  change  in  a  day,  or  in  fifty 
years,  from  revolutionary  excitements  to  monarchical  repose. 
It  is  because  we  forgot  it  at  the  hour  when  we  should  have 
remembered  it,  that  the  crisis  was  so  terrible,  and  that  we 
yet  feel  its  effects.  '  K  the  Revolution,  which  perpetually 
follows  itself,  had  had  its  own  natural  and  fitting  govern- 
ment, the  republic — ^this  republic  would  have  been  less 
tumultuous  and  less  perturbed  than  the  five  attempts  we 
made  for  a  monarchy.  The  nature  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live  protests  against  the  traditional  forms  of  power:  at  an 
epoch  of  movement — a  government  of  movement^HSuch  is 
the  law. 

XIV. 

The  national  Assembly,  it  is  said,  had  not  the  right  to  act 
thus ;  for  it  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  monarchy  and  recog- 
nized Louis  XVI,,  and  could  not  dethrone  him  without  a 
crime.  The  objection  is  puerile,  if  it  origmates  in  minds 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  possession  of  the  people  by  dynas- 
ties. The  Assembly  at  its  outset  had  proclaimed  the  inalien- 
able right  of  the  people ;  and  the  lawfulness  of  necessary 
insurrection,  and  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  (S^rment  du 
Jeu  de  Paume),  were  nought  but  an  oath  of  disobedience  to 
the  king  and  of  fidelity  to  the  nation.  The  Assembly  had 
afterwards  proclaimed  Louis  XYI.  king  of  the  French.  If 
they  possessed  the  power  of  proclaiming  him  king,  they  also 
possessed  that  pf  proclaiming  him  a  simple  citizen.  For- 
feiture for  the  national  utility,,  and  that  -of  the  human  race, 
was  evidently  one  of  its  principles,  and  yet  how  did  it  act  ? 
It  leaves  Louis  XYI.  king,  or  makes  him  king,  not  through 
respect  for  that  institution,  but  out  of  respect  for  his  ))erson, 
and  pity  for  so  great  a  downfall.  Such  was  the  truth ;  it 
feared  sacrilege,  and  fell  into  anarchy.  It  was  clement, 
noble,  and  gen^x>us.  Louis  XYI.  had  deserved  well  from 
his  people  ;  who  well  can  dare  tp  censure  so  magnanimoias 
a  ccmdescension  ?    Before  tiie  king's  departure  for  Yarennes, 
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the  absolute  light  of  the  nation  leas  hut  ftn  abstract  fie^on, 
the  summum  jus  of  the  Assembly.  The  royalty  of  Louis 
XYI.  was  respectable  and  respected,  once  again  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

XV. 

But  a  moment  arrired,  ftnd  this  moment  was  when  the 
king  fled  his  kingdom,  protesting  against  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion, and  sought  the  assistance  of  the  army,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  powers,  when  the  Assembly  legitimately 
possessed  the  rigorous  hght  of  disposing  of  the  power,  thus 
abandoned  or  betrayed.  Three  courses  were  open :  to  de- 
clare the  dowTifall  of  the  monarchy^  and  proclaim  a  repub^ 
lican  rerolution  ^  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  royalty, 
and  govern  in  its  name  during  its  moral  eclipse ;  and,  lastly^ 
to  restore  the  monarchy. 

The  Assembly  chose  the  worst  alternative  of  the  ;three. 
It  feared  to  be  harsh,  and  was  cruel ;  for  by  retaining  the 
supreme  rank  for  the  king,  it  condemned  him  to  the  torture 
of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people ;  it  crowned  him 
with  suspicions  and  outrages ;  and  nailed  him  to  the  throne, 
in  order  that  the  throne  might  prove  the-  instrument  of  his 
torture  and  his  death. 

Of  the  two  other  courses,  the  first  was  the  most  logical, 
to  prodaim  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  the  formation 
of  a  republic. 

The  republic,  had  it  been  properly  established  by  the  As- 
sembly, would  have  been  far  different  from  the  republic 
traitorously  and  atrociously  extorted  nine  months  after  by 
the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August.  It  would  have 
doubtless  suffered  the  commotion,  inseparable  fitom  the  birth 
of  a  new  order  of  things.  It  would  not  have  escaped  the 
disorders  of  nature  in  a  country  where  everything  was  done 
by  first  impulse,  and  impassioned  by  the  msgnitude  of  its 
perils.  But  it  would  have  originated  in  law  and  not  in  sedi- 
tion— ^in  right,  and  not  in  violence — ^in  deliberation,  and  not 
in  insurrection,  ^his  alone  coidd  have  changed  the  sinister 
conditions  of  its  birth  and  its  future  fate ;  it  m^ht  become 
an  agitating  power,  but  it  would  remain  pure  and  unsullied. 

Only  reflect  for  a  moment  how  entirely  its  legal  and  pre- 
meditated proclamation  would  have  altered  the  course  of 
events.  The  10th  of  August  would  not  have  takea  pjac^^ 
the  perfidy  and  tyranny  of  the  conmnme  of  Paria~-4he  mas^ 
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sacre  of  the  guarAs — <the  aaoault  on  the  palaoe-^-the  fiigbt  of 
the  king  to  the  Assembly — the  Outrages  heaped  on  him 
there — and  his  imprisonment  in  the  ten^le— would  have 
never  occurred. 

The  repubhe  would  not  ha?m  idlled  a  kingy  a  queen,  an  in* 
nocent  bsut^e,  and  a  virtuous  princessr;  it  would  not  have  had 
the  massages  of  September,  those  St.  Bartholomews  of  the 
people — ^that  have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  whole  robes 
of  hberty.  It  would  not  have  been  baptized  in  the  blood  of 
three  hundrecl  thousand  hmns^  beingsr-^it  would  not  have 
armed  the  revolutionary  tribunal  with  the  axe  of  the  people, 
with  which  it  immolated  a  generation  to  make  way  for  an 
idea, — ^it  would  not  have  had  the  8 1st  of  May.  The  Giron- 
dists arriving  at  the  supreme  power,  unsullied  by  crime, 
would  have  possessed  more  force  with  which  to  combat  the 
demagoguns ;  and  the  republic  calmly  and  deliberately  insti- 
tuted, would  have  intimidated  Europe  far  more  than  an 
emeute  legitunized  by  bloodshed  and  assassination.  War 
might  have  been  avoided,  or,  if  it  was  inevitable,  have  beeit 
more  unanimous  and  more  triumphant;  our  generals  would 
not  have  been  massacred  by  their  soldiers  amidst  cries  of 
treason.  The  spirit  of  the  people  would  have  combated 
with  us,  and  the  horror  of  our  days  of  August,  September, 
and  January  would  not  have  alienated  from  our  standards 
the  nations  attracted  thither  by  our  doctrines.  I^us  a  single 
change  in  the  origin  of  the  republic  changed  theiate  of  the 
Revolution. 

r  .  , 

XVI. 

But  if  this  vigorous  resdution  was  yet  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  France,  and  if  the  Assembly  had  feared  they  had 
giv^i  birth  to  a  republic  prematurely,  the  third  course  was 
yet  open,  to  proclaim  the  temporary  cessation  of  royalty 
during  t^i  years,  and  govern  in  a  republican  form  in  its 
name  until  the  coustitution  was  firmly  and  securely  estab* 
lished.  This  course  woidd  have  saved  all  the  respect  due  to 
royalty ;  the  life  of  the  king— the  life  of  the. royal  famHy— 
the  rights  of  the  people — ^the  purity  of  the  Revolution-— it 
was  at  once  firm  and  calm,  efficacious  and  legitimate.  ]^t 
was  such  a  dictatorship  as  the  people  had  instinctively  fig- 
ured in  the  critical  times  of  their  existence.  But  instead  of 
a  short,  fugitive,  .disturbed,  and  ambitious  dictatorship  of 
one  man,  it  was  the  dictatorship  of  the  nation,  governing 
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Uself  through  its  National  Assembly.  The  nation  might 
have  respectfully  laid  by  foyalty  duibg  ten  years,  in  order 
itself  to  carry  out  a  work  above  the  power  of  the  king. 
This  accomplished,  resentment  extinguished,  habits  formed, 
the  law9  in  operation,  the  frontiers  protecled,  the  clei^  sec- 
ularized, the  aristocracy  himibled,  the  dictatorship  could 
terminate.  The  king  or  his  dynasty  could  ascend  without 
danger  a  throne  from  which  all  danger  wa»  now  averted. 
This  veritable  republic  "v^ould  have  thu^  resumed  the  name 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  without  changing  anything, 
and  the  statue  of  royfdty  would  have  been  replaced  on  it^ 
pedestal  when  the  base  had  been  consolidated.  Sjach  would 
have  been  the  consulate  of  the  people,  far  superior  to  that 
consulate  of  a  man  who  was  to  finish  by  ravaging  Europe, 
and  by  the  double  usurpation  of  a  throne  and  a  revolution. 

Or,  if  at  the  expiration  of  this  national  dictatorship,  the 
nation,  weH  governed  and  guided,  found  it  dangerous  or 
useless  to  re-establish  the  throne,  w)iat  prevented  it  from 
saying,  I  now  assimie  as  a  definitive  government  that  whiqh 
I  assumed  as  a  dictatorship :  I  proclaim  the  French  republic 
as  the  only  government  befitting  the  excitement  and  energy 
of  a  regenerative  epoch ;  for  the  republic  is  a  dictatorslup 
perpetuated  and  constituted  by  the  people.  What  avails  a 
throne?  I  remain  erect:  it  is  the  attitude  of  a  people  in 
travail! 

In  a  word,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  whose  light  illu- 
mined the  globe— whose  audacity  in  two  years  traEusformed 
an  empire,  had  but  one  fault,  that  of  coming  to  a  close.  It 
should  have  perpetuated  itself:  it  abdicated.  A  nation 
•that  abdicates  after  a  reign  of  two  years,, and  on  heaps 
of  ruins,  bequeaths  the  sceptre  to  anar;chy.  The  king  could 
reign  no  longer,  the  n^^tion  toould  not.  Thus  faction  reigned, 
and  the  Revolution  perished ;  not  because  it  had  gone  to« 
far,  but  because  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  bold.  So  true 
is  it  that  the  timidity  of  nations  is  not  less  disastrous  than 
the^  weakness  of  king&;  and  that  a  people  who  knows  not 
how  to  seize  and  guard  all  that  which  pertains  to  it,  falls 
at  once  into  tyranny  and  anarchy.  The  Assembly  dared  to 
do  everything  save  to.  reign :  the  Reign  of  the  Revolution 
was  nought  but  a  republic :  and  the  Assembly  left  this 
name  to.  factions,  an^  this  form  to  terror.  Such  was  its 
fault^^it  expiated  it :  and  the  expiation  is  not  yet  ended  for 
France.  . 
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BOOK  viri. 


Whilst  the  king,  isolated  at  the  summit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, sought  support,  sometimes  hy  hazardous  negotiations 
with  foreigners,  sometimes  by  rash  attempts  at  corruption 
in  the  capital,  a  body,  some  Girondists  and  other  Jacobins, 
but  as  yet  confounded  under  the  common  denomination  of 
patriots,  began  to  unite  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
republican  idea:  they  were  Petion,  Bobespierre,  Brissot, 
Buzot,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Carra,  Louvet,  Ducos, 
Fonfr64e,  Duperret,  Sillery-Genlis,  and  many  others,  whose' 
names  havt  scarcely  emerged  from  obscurity.  The  home  of 
a  young  woman,  daughter  of  an  engraver  of  the  Quai  des 
Orf evres,  was  the  meeting  place  of  this  union.    It  was  there 

'  that  the  two  great  parties  of  the  CHronde  and  the  Montague 
assembled,  united,,  separated,  and  after  having  acquired  power, 
and  overturned  the  monarchy  in  company,  tore  the  bosom 
of  their  country  with  their  dissensions,  and  destroyed  liberty 
whilst  they  destroyed  each  other.  It  was  neither  ambition, 
nor  fortune,  nor  celebrity  which  had  successively  attracted 
these  men  to  this  woman's  residence,  then  without  ciredit, 
name,  or  comforts :  it  was  conformity  of  opinion ;  it  was 

,  that  devoted  worship  which  dtosen  spirits  like  to  render  in 
secret  as  in  public  to  a  new  truth  T^iich  promises  hapf)incss 
^  mankind;  it  was  the  invisible  attraction  of  a  common 
faith,  that  communion  of  the  first  neophytes  in  the  religion  ' 
of  philosophy,  where  the  necessity  for  souls'^to  unite  before 

'they  associate  by  deeds,  is  felt.  So  long  as  the  thoughts 
common  to  political  men  have  not  r^ched  that  point  where 
they  become  fruitful,  and  are  organized  by  contact,  nothing 
is  accomplished.  Revolutions  are  ideas,  imd  it  is  this  com- 
mimion  which  creates  parties.  . 

The  ardent  and  pure  mind  of  a  female  was  worthy  of  be- 
coming the  focus  to  which  converged  all  the  rays  of  the  new 
truth,  in  order  to  become  prolific  in  the  warmth  of  the 
heart,  and  to  light  the  pile  of  bid  institutions.  Men  have 
the  spirit  of  truth,  women  only  its  passion.  There  must  be 
love  in  the  essence  of  all  creations ;  it  would  seem  as  though 
truth,  like  nature,  hds  two  sexes.  There  is  invariably  a 
woman  at  the  beginning  of  all  great  imdertakings ;  one  was 
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lequisite  to  the  principlejof  the  French  Revolution.*  We 
maj  saj  that  philosophy  found  this  woman  in  Madame 
Itolan4. 

The  historism,  led  away  hy  the  movement  of  the  ev<ents 
which  he  retraces,  should  pause  in  the  presence  of  this  se- 
rious and  touching  figure,  as  passengers  stopped  to  contem- 
plate her  auhlime  features  and  white  dress  on  the  tumhril 
which  conveyed  thousands  of  victims  to  dealh.  To  under- 
stand her  we  must  trace  her  career  from  the  atelisf  of  her 
father  to  the  scafifold.  It  is  in  a  woman's  heart  that  the 
g&rm,  of  virtue  lies ;  it  is  almost  always  in  private  life  that 
the  secret  of  public  life  is  reposed. 


\ 


II, 

Young,  lovely,  radiant  with  genius^  recenily  nmrried  to  a  | 

man  of  serious  mind,  who  was  touching  on  old  age,  and  but 
recently  mother  of  her  first  child^  Madame  Eoland  was  bom 
in  that  intermediary  condition  in  which  families  scarcely 
emancipated  from  manual  labor  are,  it  may  be  said,  am* 
phibious  between  the  laborer  and  the  tradeisman,  and  retain 
in  their  manners  the  virtues  and  simplicity  of  the  people, 
whilst  tbey  ah-eady  participate  in  the  lights  of  society.  The 
period  in  which  aristocracies  fall  is  that  in  which  nationa  | 

regenerate.  The  sap  of  the  people  is  there.  In  this  was 
born  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  virile  type  of  Madame 
Roland.    A  portrait  of  her  when  a  child  represents  a  young  .  ^ 

girl  ift  her  father's  worjpshop,  holding  in  one. hand  a  bookf 
and  in  the  other  an  engraviqg  tool*     This  picture  is  the  « 

-  symbolic  definition  of  the  social  condition  in  which  Madame 
Roland  was  born,  and  the  precise  moment  between  tibe^  labor  ^ 
of  her  hands  and  her  mind.  *  I 

Her    father,  Gratien  Phlippon,  was  an    engraver  and 
painter  in  enamel:    He  joined  to  these  two  pn^Mocms  that  { 

of  a  trade  in  diamonds  and  jewels.  He  was  a-  man  alwaya 
aspiring  higher  than  his  abilities  allowed^  and  a  matless 
speculator^  who  incessantly  destroyed  his  modest  fortune  in  i 

his  ejQforts  to  extend  it  in  proportion  to  his  ambitious  yearn-  { 

ings.  He  adored  his  daughter,  and  could  not^  for  her  sake, 
content  himself  witkthe  p^pective  of  the  workshop.  He 
gave  her  an  education  of  the  highest  degree,  and  nature  had 
conferred  upon  her  a  heart  for  the  most  elevated  destinies*  J 

We  nefd  pot  say  what  dreams,  misery,  and  mi8fortu9e9  meo 

•  <(  Dux  UamM,  fiu3(i."-^yne.  ' 
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with  Sttch   characters  invariably  bring  upon  their  honest' 
families. 

The  yoxing  girl  grew  up  in  this  atmosphere  of  luxuriant 
imagination  and  actual  wretchedness.  Endowed  with  a 
premature  judgment,  she  early  detected  these  domestic 
miseries,  and  took  refuge  in  the  good  sense  of  her  mother 
from  the  illusions  of  her  father  and  her  own  presentiments 
of  the  future.  ^  " 

Marguerite  Bimont  (her  mother's  name)  had  brought  her 
husband  ^  calm  beauty,  and  a  mind  very  superior  to  her 
destiny,  but  angelic  piety  and  resignation  armed  her  equally 
against  ambition  and  despair.  The  mother  of  seven  children, 
who  had  all  died  in  the  birth,  she  concentrated  in  her  only 
child  all  the  love  of  her  soul.  Yet  this  very  love  guarded 
her  from  any  weakness  in  the  education  of  her  daughter. 
She  preserved  the  nice  balance  of  her  heart  and  her  mind ; 
of  her  imagination  and  her  reason. .  The  mould  in  which, 
she  formed  this  youthful  mind  was  graceful ;  but  it  was  of 
brass.  It  might  have  been  said  that  she  foresaw  the  des- 
tinies of  her  child,  and  iiifused  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
girl  that  masculine  spirit  which  forms  heroes  and  inspires 
"martyrs. 

J^ature  lent  herself  admirably  to  the  task,  and  had  en- 
dowed her  pupil  with  an  understanding  even  superior  to  her 
dazzling  beauty.  This  beauty  of  her  earlier  years,  of  which 
she  has  herself  traced  the  principal  features  with  infinite 
ingenuousness  in  the  more  sprightly  pages  of  her  memoirs, 
was -far  from  having  gained  the  energy,  the  nielancholy,  and 
the  majesty  which  she  subsequently  acquired  from  repressed 
love,  high  thought,  and  misfortune. 

A  tall  and  supple  figure,  flat  shoulders,  a  prominent  bust, 
raised  by  a  free  and  strong  respiration,  a  modest  and  most 
becoming  demeanor,  that  carriage  of  the  neck  which  be- 
speaks intrepidity,  black  and  soft  hair,  blue  eyes,  which  ap- 
peared brown  in  the  depth  of  their  reflection,  a  look  which 
like  her  soul  passed  rapidly  from  tenderness  to  energy,  the 
Biose  of  a  Grecian  statue,  a  rather  large  mouth,  opened  by  ^ 
smile  as  well  as  speech,  splendid  teeth,  a  turned  and  well- 
rounded  chin  gave  to  the  oval  of  her  features  that  voluptu- 
ous and  feminine  grace  without  which  even  beauty  does  not 
elicit  love,  a  skin  marbled  with  the  animation  of  life,  and 
veined  by  blood  which  the  least  impression  sent  mounting  to 
her  cheeks,  a  tone  of  voice  which  borrowed  its  vibrations 
from  the  deepest  fibres  of  her  heart,  and  which  was  deeply 
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modulated  to  its  finest  moyements  (a  precious  gift,  for  tl^a 
tone  of  voice,  which  is  the  channel  of  emotion  in  a  woman, 
is  the  medium  of  persuasion  in  the  orator,  and  by  both  these 
titles  nature  owed  her  the  charm  of  yoice>  and  had  bestawed 
it  on  her  freely.)  Such  at  dghteen  years  of  ag»  was  the 
portrait  of  this  young  girlj^  whom  obscurity  long  kept  in  the 
shadC;^  as  if  to  prepare  for  Ufe  or  death  a  ^ul  more  ^troiig, 
and  a  victim  more  perfect.. 

III. . 

Her  understandiner  li^hteaed  this  beauteovis  frame*wof k 
with  a  precocious  a^d flawing  inteUigence,  whiflh  was  already 
inspiration.  She  acquired,  as  it  were,  the  most  difficult  ac- 
complishments even  from  looking  into  their  very  ekments. 
What  is  taught  to  h^  age  and  sex  wa§  not  sufficient  for  )ier. 
The  masculine  education  of  men  was  a  want  and  s^pc^rt  to 
her.  Her  powerful  mind  had  need  of  all  the  means  of 
thought  for  its  due  exercise.  Theology^,  history,  phflosophy, 
music,  painting,  dancing,  the  exact  sciences,  chemistry,  fox* 
eign  tongues  and  learned  languages,  ^e  learned  all  and  de-^ 
sired  more.  She  herself  formed  her  ideas  frorii  all  the  rays 
which  l&e  obscurity  of  her  condition  aUawed  to  penetrate 
into  the  laboratory  of  her  father.  She  even  secreted  the 
books  which  the  young  appretitices  brought  and  fofgot  for 
her  in  the  workshop.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  and  the  English  philosophers,  feU  iikto  her 
hands ;  but  her  real  food  was  Plutarch. 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  she  said,  **  the  Lent  of  1763,  dur- 
ing which  I  every  «iy  carried  that  book  to  church,  instead 
of  the  book  of  prayers :  it  was  from  this  moment  that  I  date 
the  impressions  and  ideas  which  made  me  republican,  when 
I  had  never  formed  a  thought  on  the  subject."  After  Plu- 
tarph,  Fenelon  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  her. 
Tasso  and  the  poets  followed.  Heroism,  virtije,  and  love 
were  destined  to  pour  from  their  three  vases  at  ooee  into  the 
soul  of  a  woman  destined  to  this  triple  palpitation  of  gr^d 
impressions. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fire  ia  her  soul  her  reason  remained 
calm,  and  her  purity  spotless.  She  scarcely  owns  to  the 
slightest  and  fugitive  emotions  of  the  heart  a^d  senses. 
*'  When,  as  I  read  behind  the  screen  which  closed  up  my  " 
chamber  from  my  father's  apartment,"  she  writer  "my 
breathkg  ^a^f  at  all  loud,  I  felt  a  burning,  blush  overspread 


iSQr  cheeli^  mi  lay  aiUeced  voice  would  haye  betmyecl  mj 
agiiatioiL  I  was  Euobari^  to  Telemachus,  and  Henixinia  to 
€anored.  Yet,  transformed  as  I  w^  into  them,  I  nev^r 
thought  myself  of  becooung  anythine^^  to  anybody.  I  made 
io  reflection  that  individually  affected  me;  I  sought  nothing 
•around  m«:  it  was  a  dfeam  without  ^waking.  Yet  I  Te- 
.  memb^  having  ))6beld-  with  with  much  agitation  a  young 
pakiter  i^mfd  Taboral,  who  called  on  giy  father  occasionally. 
^He  was  about  twenty  yeara  of  age,  with  a  sweet  voice,  in- 
te]jigent  countenance,  and  blushed  like  a  girl  When  I 
heard  him  in  the  aUliew^  I  had  always  a  pencil  or  something 
to  locft  after ;  l>ut  as  his  presence  embarrassed  as  much  as  it 
pleased  me,'  I«^ent  away  quicker  than  \  ^tered,  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  a  tremor  that  made  me  run  and  hide  myself 
in  my  iittle  room." 

"  Although  her  mother  was  very  pious,  she  did  not  forl^d 
her  daughter  from  reading.  She  wished  to  inspire  her  with 
rehgioni^  and  not  enforce  it  ui)oa  her.  Full  of  good  sense 
and  tolei^on,  she  left  her  with  confidence  to  her  reason* 
and  sought  neither  to  repress  nor  dry  .up  the  sap  which 
would  hereafter  produce  its  fruit  in  her  heart.  A  servile, 
not  voluntary  religion,  appealed  to  her  degradation  and 
slavery  which  God  coi^d  not  accept  as  a  tribute  wdHhy  of 
him.  The  pensive  mind  of  her  daughter  naturally  tended 
towards  the  great  objects  of  eternal  happiness  or  n^sery^ 
and  she  was  sure,  at  iEi.n  earlier  age  than  any  other,  to  plunge 
deeply  into  theh-  mysteries.  The  reign  oC  sentiment  began 
in  h^  through  the  love  of  God.  The  sublime  delirium  of 
•her  pious  contemplations  embellished  and  preserved  the  first  ^ 
years  oi  her  youth,  pomposed  the  rest  by  her  philosophy,  and 
seemed  as  if  it  must  preserve  her  forever  from  the  tempests 
of  passion*  Her  devotion  was  ardent ;  it  took  the  tints  of 
her  soul,  and  she  aspired  to  the  cloister,  and  dreamed  of 
.  maiTtyrdom.  Entering  a  convent,  she  found  the^e  propitious 
moments,  i^ABrendering  hex  thoughti^  to  mysticism  and  her 
heart  to  first  friendships.  The  monotonous  regularity  of  thib 
life  gently  soothed  the  activity  of  h&c  meditations.  In  the 
houra  of  relaxation  she  did  not  play  with  her  companions, 
but  retired  beneath  some  tree  to  read  and  muse.  As  sensi- 
tive as  Bottsseau  to  the  beauty  of  foliage,  the  rustling  of  the 
grass,  the  odor  of  l^e  herbs,  she  admired  the  hand  of  God, 
and  kissed  it  in  his  woi^.  Overflowing  with  gratitude  and 
inward  delight,  she  went  ta  adore  him  at  church.  There 
th«  sooorous  organ's  lengthened  peaU  uniting  withihe  voiceft 
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of  the  youthful  nuns,  c6mpleted  the  excess  of  her  ecstacj. 
The  Catholic  religion  has  every  mysterious  fiascinBtiou  for 
the  senses,  and  pleasure  for  the  imagination.  A  novice  took 
the. veil  during  her  residence  in  the  convent.  Her  presenta- 
tion at  the  entrance,  her  white  veil,  her  crown  of  roses,  the 
sweet  and  soothing  hymns  which  directed  her  from  earth  to 
heaven,  the  mortuary  cloth  cast  over  her  youthful  and  buried 
beauty,  and  over  her  palpitating  heart,  made  the  yoi^ig  artist 
shudder,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  tears.  Her  destiny 
opened  to  her  the  image  of  great  sacrifices,  and  she  felt 
within  herself  by  anticipation  all  th#  courage  and  the  suf- 
fering. * 

IV. 

The  charm  and  custom  of  these  ii^ligious  feelings  were 
never  effaced  from  her  mind.  Philosophy,  which  soon  be- 
came her  worship,  dis^pated  her  faith,  but  left  the  impres- 
sion it  had  created.  She  coidd  not  assist  at  the  ceremonies 
of  a  worship  whose  mysteries  her  reason  had  repudiated, 
without  feeling  their  attraction  and  ^-espect.  The  sight  of^ 
weak  n^n  united  to  adore  and  pray  to  the  Father  of  the 
human  race  affected  her  sensibly.  The  music  raised  her  to 
the  skies.  She  quitted  these  Christian  temples  happier  and 
better ;  so  much  are  the  recollections  of  infancy  reflected 
and  prolonged  even  in  the  most  troubled  existence. 

This  impassioned  taste  for  infinity  and  pious  sentiment 
continued  their  influences  over  her  after  her  return  to  4her 
father's  house.  "  My  father's  house  had  not,"  she  writes,  • 
"  the  solitary  tranquillity  of  the  convent,  .still  plenty  of  air, 
and  a  wide  space  on  the  roof  of  bur  house  near  the  Pont 
Neufy  were  before  my  dreamy  and  romantic  imagination. 
How  many  times  from  my  jdndow,  which  looked  northward, 
have  I  contemplated  with  emotions  the  vast  deserts  of  heaven, 
its  glorious  azure  vault,  so  splendidly*  fi:amed  from  the  blue 
dawn  of  morning,  behind  the  Pont'du-Changei  until  the 
golden  sunset,  when  the .  glorious  purple  faded  away  behind 
the  trees  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  houses  of  Chaillot. 
I  did  not  fail  thus  to  employ  some  moments  at  the  close  of  a 
fine  day ;  and  quiet  tears  frequently  stole  deliciously  from, 
my  eyes,  whilst  my  heart,  throbbing  with  an  inexpressible 
sentiment,  happy  thus  to  beat,  and  grateful  to  exist,  offered 
to  the  Bfeing  of  beings  a  homage  pure  and  worthy  of  him." 

Alas !  when  she  wrote  these  lines,  she  no  longer  saw  but 


in  lier  mind  tliat  narrow  strip  of  the  heaven  of  Paris,  and 
idm  remembrance  of  those  glorious  evenings  only  illumined 
with  a  fugitive  gleam'  the  walls  of  her  dungeon. 


B«t  &^e  wast^en  happy,  between  her  aunt  AngeUque  and 
her  mother,  in  what  she  calls  the  beautiful  quarter  of  the 
Isle  Saint  Louis.  On  these  straight  quays,  on  this  tranquil 
bank,  she  took  the  air  on  summer  evenings,  watching  the 
graceful  course  of  th«  river,  and  the  distant  landscape.  In 
the  morning  the  traversed  these  quays  .with  holy  zeal,  in 
order  to  go  to  church,  and  that  she  might  not  meet  in  this 
lone  road  anything  to  distract  her  attention*  Her  father, 
who  liked  her  lofty  studies,  and  was  intoxicated  at  his 
daughter'^  success,  was  still  desirous  of  initiating  her  in  his 
own  craft,  and  made  her  begin  to  engrave.  She  learned  to 
handle  the  burin,  and  succeeded  in  this  as  in  everything  else. 
As  yet  she  did  not  derive  any  salary  from  it ;  but  At  the 
fete  of  her  grandfather  and  grandmother,  she  presented  to 
them  as  her  offering,  sometimes  a  head  which  she  had  ap- 
plied herself  to  execute^  for  this  express  purpose,  sometimes 
a  small  bra3s  plate,  highly  polished,  on  which  she  had  eur 
graved  emblems  or  flowers;  and  they  in  return  gave  her 
ornaments  or  something  for  her  toilette,  for  which  she  con- 
fesses always  to  have  been  anxious. 

This  taste,  natural  to  her  age  and  sex,  did  not,  however, 
distract  her  from  the  more  humble  domestic  duties.  She 
was  not  ashamed,  after  appearing  on  Sundays  at  church,  or 
walking  out,  elegantly  dressed,  to  put  on  during  the  week  a 
cotton  gown,  and  go  to  market  with  her  mother.  She  used 
even  to  gp  out  to  shops  in  their  neighborhood  to  buy  ])arsley 
or  salad,  which  had  been  forgotten.  Although  she  felt 
herself  somewhat  humiliated  by  these  domestic  cares,  which 
brought  her  down  from  the  eminence  of  her  Plutarch,  and 
her  visionary  wanderings,  she  combined  so  much  graco,  and 
so  much  natural  dignity,  that  the  fruit-woman  used  to  take 
pleasure  in  serving  her  before  her^ther  customers ;  and  the 
first  comers  took  no  oflfence  at  this  preference.  This  yoimg 
girl,  this  future  Heloise  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  read 
serious  books,  who  expounded  the  circles  of  the  celestial 
globe,  handled  the  pencil  and  burin,  and  in  whose  soul 
aspiring  thoughts  and  impassioned  feelings  alrewtp^  found 
apace,  was  often  called  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  vege- 
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tables  for  dinner.  This  mixture  of  serious  shades,  elegant 
research,  and  domestic  occupations,  ordered  and  senMbly 
mingled  by  her  mother's  sagacity,  seemed  to  prepare  her 
already  for  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  in  after  days 
helped  her  to  support  them.  It  was  Rousseau  at  Oharmettes 
piling  up  the  woodstack  of  Madame  de  Warens  with  the  hand 
Which  was  to  write  the  G&ntrat  Social,  or  Phfloptemen 
chopping^  his  wood. 

n. 

t'rom  the  retirement  of  such  secluded  life,'  she  sometimes 
perceived  the  higher  world  which  shone  above  her.  The 
nghts  which  displayed  to  her  this  great  world  offended,  more 
than  they  dattled,  her  sight.  The  pride  of  this  aristocratic 
society,,  which  saw  without  valuing  her,  weighed  on  her 
sensitive  mind — a  society  in  which  her  position  was  not 
assigned  to  her,  seemed  badly  framed.  It  was  less  envy 
than  justice  that  revolted  in  her.  Superior  beings  have  their 
places  marked  out  by  nature,  and  everything  that  keeps  them 
from  occupying  them,  seems  to  them  an  usurpation.  They 
find  society  frequently  the  reverse  of  nature,  and  take  their 
revenge  by  despising  it :  from  this  arises  the  hatred  of 
genius  against  power.  Genius  dreams  of  an  order  of  things, 
in  which  the  ranks  should  be  marked  out  by  nature  and 
virtue ;  whilst  in  reaUty  they  aire  almost  always  derived  from 
birth — ^that  bhnd  allotment  of  fate.  There  are  few  great 
minds  which  do  not  feel  in  their  earliest  progress  the  perse- 
cution of  fortime,  and  who  do  not  begin  by  an  internal  revolt 
against  society.  They  are  only  quieted  by  their  own  dis- 
couragement. Some  are  resigned  from  a  more  lofty  feeling 
to  the  place  which  Qoi  assigns  to  them.  To  put  up  with 
the  world  humbly  is  still  more  beautiful  than  to  control  it. 
This  is  the  very  acme  of  virtue.  Religion  leads  to  it  in  a 
day;  philosophy  only  conducts  to  it  by  a  lengthened  life, 
misery,  or  death.  These  are  days  when  the  most  elevated 
place  in  the  worid  is  a  scaflfold. 

VII. 

The  young  maiden  once  conducted  by  her  grandmother  to 
an  aristocratic  house,  of  which  her  humble  parents  were 
free,  was  deeply  hurt  at  the  tone  of  condescending  superiority 
with  which  her  grandmother  and  herself  were  treated.  "  My 
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pride  took  alaftn/*  slie  writes,  "my  blood  boiled  more  tban 
usTud,  and  I  blushed  violently.  I  no  longer  Inqiiired  of  my- 
self why  this  lady  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  my  grandmother 
on  a  low  stool ;  but  my  feelings  led  to  such  reflection,  and  I 
saw  the  end  of  the  visit  with  satisfaction  as  if  a  weight  was 
taken  off  my  mind.** 

Another  time  she  was  taken  to  pass  eight  days  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  the  palace  of  that  king  and  queen  whose  throne  she 
was  one  day  to  sap.  Lodged  in  the  attics  with  one  of  the 
female  domestics  of  the  Chateau,  she  was  a  close  observer 
of  this  royal  luxury,  which  she  believed  was  paid  for  by  the 
misery  of  the  people,  and  that  grandeur  of  tilings  founded 
on  the  servility  of  courtiers.  The  lavishly  spread  tables,  the 
Walks,  the  play,  pi^sentations — sJl  passed  before  her  eyes  in 
the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world.  These  ceremonious 
details  of  power  were  mpugnant  to  her  mind,  which  fed  on 
philosophy,  truth,  fiberty,  and  the  virtue  of  the  olden  time. 
The  obscure  nan^s,  the  humble  a,ttfre,  of  the  relatives  who 
took  her  to  see  all  this,  only  procured  for  her  mere  passing 
looks  and  a  few  words,  which  meant  more  protection  than  fa- 
vor. The  feeling  that  her  youth,  beauty,  and  merit,  were  un- 
perceived  by  this  crowd,  who  only  adored  favor  or  etiquette, 
oppressed  her  mind.  The  philosophy,  natuttd  pride,  imag- 
ination, and  Redness  of  her  soul  were  all  wounded  during 
this  sojourn.  "  I  preferred,"  she  says,  "  the  statues  in  the 
gardens  to  the  personages  of  the  palace."  And  her  mother 
inquiring  if  she  i?rere  pleased  with  her  visit — "  Yes,"  was 
her  reply,  **if  it  be  soon  ended ;  for  else,  in  a  few  more  days 
I  shall  so  much  detest  all  the  persons  I  see,  that  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  my  hatred."  "  What  harm  have 
they  done  you?"  inquired  her  mother.  "  To^make  me  feel 
injustice,  and  look  upon  absurdity.''  As  she  contemplated 
these  splendors  of  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
were  drooping  into  corruption,  she  thought  of  Athens,  but 
forgot  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  exile  of  Aristides,  the  con- 
demnation of  Phocion.  "I  did  not  then  foresee,**  she 
writes,  in  melancholy  mood,  as  she  pens  these  lines — *'  that 
destmy  reserved  me  to  be  the  witness  of  crimes  such  as 
those  of  which  they  were  the  victims,  and  to  participate  in 
the  glory  of  their  martyrs,  after  having  professed  their  prin- 
ciples." 

Thus,  the  imagination,  charactel-,  aiid  Studies  of  this  girl 
prepared  her,  unknown  to  herself,  for  the  republie.  Her 
rdigion  alone,  then  so  powerful  over  her,  restrained  ho* 
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within  the  bounds  of  that  resignation  which  submits  the 
thoughts  to  the  will  of  God.  But  philosophy  became  her 
creed,  and  this  creed  formed  a  portion  of  her  politics.  The 
emancipation  of  the  people  united  itself  in  her  mind  with  the 
emancipation  of  ideas.  She  believed,  by  overturning  thrones, 
that  she  was  working  for  man ;  and,  by  overthrowing  altars, 
that  she  was  laboring  for  God.  Such  is  the  confession  which 
she  herself  made  of  her  change. 

VIIL 

However,  t^e  young  girl  had  already  attracted  many 
suitors  for  her  hand.  Her  father  wished  to  marry  her  in  the 
class  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  He  loved,  esteemed 
conmierce,  because  he  considered  it  the  source  of  wealth. 
His  daughtiBr  despised  it  because  it  was,  in  her  eyes,  the 
source  c^  avarice  and  the  food  of  cupidity.  Men  in  this 
condition  of  life  were  repugnant  to  her.  She  desired  in  a 
tusband  ideas  and  feelmgs  sympathizing  with  her  own.  Her 
ideal  was  a  soul  and  not  a  fortune.  "Brought  up  from  my 
infancy  in  connection  with  the  great  men  of  all  ages,  familiar 
with  lofty  ideas  and  illustrious  examples — ^had  I  lived  with 
Plato,  with  all  the  philosophers,  all  the  poets,  all  the  politi- 
cians of  antiquity,  merely  to  unite  myself  with  a  shopkeepei, 
who  would  neither  appreciate  nor  feel  anything  as  I  did  ?" 

She  who  wrote  these  lines  was  at  that  moment  demanded 
in  marriage  of  her  parents  by  a  rich  butcher  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  refused  every  offer.  "  I  will  not  descend 
from  the  world  of  my  noble  chimeras,"  she  replied  to  the 
incessant  remonstrances  of  her  father  ;'*'  what  I  want  is  not  a 
position  but  a  mind.  I  will  die  single  rather  than  prostitute 
my  own  mind  in  a  imion  with  a  being  with  whom  I  have  no 
sympathies." 

Deprived  of  her  mother  by  an  early  death,  alone  in  the^ 
house  of  a  father  where  disorder  was  the  consequence  of  a 
second  amour,  melancholy  gained  possession  of  her  mind, 
though  it  did  not  overcome  it.  She  became,  more  collected 
and  reserved,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  feelings  against  isola- 
tion and  misfortune.  The  per^al  of  the  Heloise  of  Rousseau, 
which  Was  lent  to  her  about  that  time,  made  on  her  heart 
the  same  impression  that  Plutarch  had  n^ade'  on  her  mind. 
Plutarch  had  shown  her  hberty ;  Rousseau  made  her  dream 
of  happiness :  the  one  fortified,  the  other  weakened  her. 
She  found  the  earnest  desire  of  pouring  forth  her  feelings. 
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Melancholy  was  her  rigid  muse.  @he  began  .to  write,  in 
order  to  console  herself  in  the  nurture  of  her  own  thoughts. 
Without  any  intention  of  becoming  an  authoress,  she  ac- 
quired by  these  solitary  trials  that  eloquence  with  which  she 
subsequently  animated  her  friends. 

IX. 

Thus  gradually  ripened  this  patient  and  resolute  mind, 
working  on  towards  its  destiny,  when  she  belieyed  she  had 
found  the  man  of  the  olden  time  of  whom  she  had  so  long- 
dreamed.     This  man  was  Roland  de  la  Platiere; 

He  was  introduced  to  her  by  one  of  her  early  friends, 
married  at  Amiens,  where  Roland  then  carried  on  the  func- 
tions of  inspector  of  manufactures.  "  You  will  receive  this 
letter,"  wrote  her  friend,  "  by  the  hand  of  the  philosopher 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  already,  M.  Roland,  an  en- 
lightened man,  of  antique  manners ;  without  reproach,  except 
for  his  passion  for  the  ancients,  hi^  contempt  of  his  age,  and 
his  too  high  estimation  of  his  own  virtue..  This  portrait," 
she  adds,  "  was  just  and  well  depicted.  I  saw  a  man  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age,  tall,  careless  in  his  attitude,  with  that  kind 
of  awkwardness  which  a  sohtary  life  always  produces  ;  but 
his  manners  were  ea^y  and  wlmiing,  and  without  possessing 
the  elegance  of  the  worid,  they  united  the  politeness  of  the 
well-bred  majOrto  the  seriousness  of  the  philosopher.  He 
was  very  thin,  with  a  complexion  much  tanned ;  his  brow, 
already  covered  by  very  httle  hair,  and  very  broad,  did 
not  detract  from  his  regular  but  unattractive  features.  He 
had,  however,  a  pleasing  smile,  and  his  features  an  animated 
play,  which  gave  them  a  totally  different  appearance  ^when 
he  was  excited  in  speaking  or  listening.  His  voice  was 
manly,  his  mode  of  speech  brief,  like  a  man  with  shortened 
breath ;  his  conversation,  full  of  matter,  because  his  iiead 
was  full  of  ideas,  occupied  th§  mind  more  than  it  flattered 
the  ear.  His  language  was  sometimes  striking,  but  harsh 
and  inharmonious.  This  chM-m  of  the  voice  is  a  gift  very 
rare,  and  most  powerful  over  _the  senses,"  she  adds,  "and 
does  not  merely  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  sound,  but 
equally  upon  that  delicate  sensibility  which  varies  the  ex- 
pression by  modifying  the  accent."  This  is  enough  to  assure 
us  that  Rdand  had  not  this  charming  gift. 

12*  - 
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Roland,  bom  of  ati  honest  tradesman's  family,  which  had 
held  magisterial  offices  and  asserted  elaims  to  nobility,  was 
the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  and  intended  for  the  church. 
To  avoid  this  destmy,  which  disgusted  him,  he  fled  from  his 
father's  roof  at  nineteen,  and  went  to  Nantes.  Procuring  a 
situation  with  a  ship-builder,  he  was  about  to  embark  for 
India  in  trade,  when  an  illness  at  the  moment  he  was  to 
embark  prevented  him.  One  of  his  relations,  a  su|)erintend- 
'  ent  of  a  factory,  received  him  at  RoUen,  and  gave  him  a 
situation  in  his  office.  This  house,  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Turgot,  made  experiments  in  the  details  of  its  business 
with  all  the  sciences,  and  by  political  economy  with  the 
loftiest  problems  of  governments.  It  was  peopled  by  phi* 
losophers,  amongst  vmom  Roland  distinguished  himseLT,  and 
the  government  sent  him  to  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of 
commerce  there. 

He  left  his  young  friend  with  reluctance,  and  forwarded  to 
her  regularly  scientific  letters,  intended  as  notes  to  the  work 
which  he  proposed  to  write  on  Italy— letters  in  which  the 
sentiment  that  displayed  itself  beneath  science,  more  resem* 
bled  the  studies  of  a  philosopher  than  the  conversations  of  A 
lover. 

On  his  return  she  saw  in  him  a  friend.  His  age,  gravity, 
manners,  laborious  habits,  made  her  consider  him  as  a  sage 
who  existed  solely  on  his  reason.  In  the  union  they  con- 
templated, and  which  less  resembled  love,  than  the  ancient 
associations  of  the  days  of  Bocrates  and  Plato— the  one 
sought  a  disciple  rather  than  a  wife,  and  the  other  married 
a  master  rather  than  a  husband.  M.  Roland  returned  to 
Amiens,  and  thence  wrote  to  the  father  to  demcmd  his 
daughter's  hand,  which  was  bluntly  denied  to  him.  He 
feared  in  Roland,  whose  austerity  displeased  him,  a  censor 
for  himself,  and  a  tyrant  for  his  child.  Informed  of  her 
father's  refusal,  she  grew  indignant,  and  went  to  a  convent 
destitute  of  everything.  There  she  lived  on  the  coarsest 
food,  prepared  by  her*own  hands.  She  plunged  into  deep 
study,  and  strengthened  her  heart  against  adversity.  She 
revenged  herself  hy  deserving  the  happiness  of  a  lot  which  was 
not  accorded  to  her,  .  In  the  evening  she  visited  her  friends ; 
in  the  day  an  hour's  walk  in  a  gar&n  surrounded  with  high 
walls.  That  feeling  of  strength  which  steels  against  fate — 
that  melancholy  which  softens,  the  soul,  and  feeds  it  on  its 
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own  senfeibiKty,— helped  her  to  pass  long  wintet'  months  b 

'  her  voluntary  captivity. 

r  A  feeling  of  artenial  bitterness,  hotrever,  poisoned  even 

.  this  sacrifice.  She  said  to  herself  that  this  sensibility  ivas  not 
recompensed.  She  had  flattered  herself  that  M.  Roland,  an 
learning  of  her  resolution  and  retreat,  would  hasten  to  take 
her  from  this  convent  and  uhite  their  destinies.  Time  passed 
on.  Roland  came  not,  and  scarcely  wrote.  At  the  end  of 
six  moilhs  he  arrived,  and  was  again  deeply  enamored  ou 
seeing  his  beloved  behind  a  grating.  He  resolved  on  offer- 
ing her  his  hand,  which  she  accepted.  However,  so  much 
calculayon,  hesitation,  and  coldness  had  dissipated  the  little 
illusion  which  the  young  captive  had  left,  and  reduced  her 
feelings  to  deep  esteem.  She  devoted  rather  than  gave  her- 
self. ^  It  appeared  to  her  sublime  to  immolate  herseu  for  the 
happiness  of  a  worthy  man;  and  she  consunimated  this  sac- 
•  rifice  with  all  the  seriousness  of  reason  and  without  a  grain 
of  heartfelt  enthusiasm.  Her  marriage  was  to  her  an  act 
of  virtue,  which  she  performed,  not  because  it  was  agreeable 
to  her,  but  because  she  deemed  it  sublinle.    > 

^The  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  i»  seen  again  at  this 
decisive  moment  of  her  existence.  The  marriage  of  Madame 
Roland  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  that  of  Heloi'se  with  M.  de 
Volmar.  But  the  bitterness  of  reality  was  not  slow  in  devel- 
oping itself  beneath  the  heroism  of  her  devotion.  "  By  dint," 
she  herself  says,  "  of  occupying  myself  with  the  happiness;  dT 
the  man  with  whom  I  was  associated,  I  felt  ithat  something 
was  wanting  to  my  own.  I  have  not  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
see  in  my  husband  one  of  the  most  estimable  persons  that 
exists,  and  to  whom  it  was  an  honor  to  me  to  belong ;  but  I 

>  often  felt  that  similarity  was  wanting  between  us, — --that  the 
•  iiscendency  of  a  dominating  temper,  united  to  that  of  twenty 

.  years  more  of  age,  made  one  of  these  supierierities  too  much. 
If  we  lived  in  solitude  I  had  sometimes  very  painful  hours 
to  pass :  if  we  went  into  the  world,  1  was  liked  by  persons, 
sotne  one  of  whom  I  was  fearful  might  ?iffect  me  too  closely. 
1  plunged  into  my  husband's  occupations,  became  hir  copy- 
ing clerk,  corrected  his  proofs,  and  fulfilled  the  task  with  an 
I  unrepining  humility,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  a  spirit 

'  as  free  and  tried  as  tiiine.   feut  this  humility  proceeded  from 

>  my  heart :  I  respected  my  husband  so  much,  that  I  alwaya 
liked  to  suppose  that  he  was  superior  to  myself.  I  had  such 
a  dread  of  seeing  a  shade  over  his  countenance,  he,  was  so 
tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
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I  yentored  to  contradict  him.    To  tliis  labor  I  joined  that  of 

my. house;  and  observing  that  his  delicate  health  could  not  i 

endure  every  kind  of  diet>  I  always  prepaaed  his  meals  with 

my  own  hands.     I  remained  with  him  four  years  at  Amiens, 

and  became  there  a  mother  and  nurse.    We  worked  together  * 

at  the  Encyehpedie  Nouvelle,  in  which  the  articles  relative  to 

conmierce  had  been  confided  to  him.     We  only  quitted  this 

occupation  for  our  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town." 

Roland,  dictatorial  and  exacting,  had  insisted  from  the 
beginning  of  their  marriage,  that  his  wife  should  refrain  from 
•eeing  her  yoimg  and  attached  friends  whom  she  had  loved 
in  the  convent,  and  who  lived  at  Amiens.  He  dreaded  the 
least  participation  of  affection.  His  prudence  outstepped  the 
bounds  of  reason.  To  an  union  as  solemn  as  marriage,  the 
pleasure  of  friendship  was  necessary.  This  tyranny  of  an 
exclusive  feeling  was  not  compensated  by  love.  Roland  de- 
manded everytfing  from  his  wife's  compliance.  If  there  was 
no  faltering  in  her  conduct,  still  she  felt  these  saotifices,  and  * 
joyed  over  the  accomplishment  of  her  dutiea  as  the  stoic  en- 
joys his  sufferings. 

XI. 

After  some  years  passed  at  Amiens,  Roland  was  promoted 
to  the  same  duties  at  Lyons,  his  native  place.  In  winter  he 
dwelt  in  the  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  passed  in  the 
country  in  his  paternal  home,  where  his  mother  still  lived,  a 
respectable  old  woman,  but  meddlesome  and  overbearing  in 
her  household.  Madame  Roland,  in  all  the  flower  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  genius,  thus  found  herself  tormented  and  beset 
by  a  domineering  mother-in-law,  a  rough  brother-in-law,  and 
an  exacting  husband.  The  most  passionate  love  could  scarcely  • 
have  been  proof  against  so  trying  and  painful  a  position. 
To  soothe  her  she  had  the  consciousness  of  discharging  her 
duties,  her  occupation,  her  philosophy,  and  her  child.  It 
was  sufficing,  and  eventually  transformed  this  gloomy  retreat 
into  the  abode, of  harmony  and  peace.  We  love  to  follow 
her  into  that  solitude,  when  her  mind  was  becoming  tempered- 
for  her  struggle,  as  we  go  to  seek  at  Charmettes  the  still 
fresh  and  sparkling  source  of  the  life  and  genius  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau. 
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it  .  xn. 

\  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  of  Beaujolais,  Iq  the  large 

.  basin  of  the  Saone,  in  face  of  the  Alps,  there  is  a  series  of 
small  hills  scattered  like  the  sea  sands,  which  the'  patient 
vinerdresser  has  planted  with  vines,  and  which  form  amongst 
themselves,  at  their  base,  obhque  valleys,  narrow  and  sinuous 
ravines,  interspersed  with  small  venlant  meads.  Thiese 
meadowy  have  each  their  thread  of  water,  which  filters  down 
from  the  mountains:  willows,  weeping  birch,  aad  poplard, 
show  the  course  and  conceal  the  bed  of  the  streams.  The-' 
[  sides  and  tops  of  these  hiUs  only  bear  above  the  lowly  vines 

a  few  wild  peach  trees,  which,  do  not  shade  the  grapes  ^md 
large  walnut  trees  in  the  orchards  near  the  houses.  On  the 
declivity  of  one  of  these  sandy  protuberances  was  La'Pla- 
tiere^  the  paternal  inheritance  of  M.vRdand,.  ^  low  farm- 
.  house,  with  regtilar  windows,  cov^ed  with  a  roof  of  f^i 
tiles  nearly  flat;  the  eaves  of  this  roof  prQJect  a  Uttle  beyond 
the  wall,  in  order  to  protect  the  windows  from  the  rsLin  of 
winter  and  the  summer's  sun.  The  walls,  straight  and 
wholly  imornamented,  were  covered  with  a  coating,  of  white 
piaister,,  which  time  had  soiled  and  cracked.  The  vestibule 
was  reached  by  ascending  five,  stone  steps,  surmounted  by  a 
rustic  balustrade  of  rusty  iron.  A  yard  surrounded  by  out- 
houses, where  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  presses  for  the 
vintage,  cellars  for  the  w^ie,  and  a  dove-cote,  abutted  on  the 
hopise.  Behind  was  levelled  a  small  kitchen-garden^  whose 
beds  were  bordered  with  box,  pinks,  and  fruit  trees,  pruned 
close  down  to  the  ground.  -.  An  arbor  Was  formed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  walk.  A  little  further  on  was  an  orchard, 
k  where  the  trees  inclining  in  a  thousand  attitudes,  cast  a  de- 

^  '    >    gree  of  shade  over  an  acre  of  cropped  grass  ;  then  a  large 

inclosure  of  low  vines,  cut  in  right  fines  by  small  green 
''         sward  .paths.    Such  is  this  spot.    The  gaze  is  tuflied  from 
the  gloomy  and  lowering  horizon  to  the  mountains  of  Beau- 
^  jeu,  spotted  on  their  sides  by  Hack  pines,  and  severed  by 

^  large  inclined  meadows,  where  the  oxen  of  Charolais  fatten, 

and  to  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  that  immense  ocean  of  ver- 
dure, here  and  there  topped  by  high  steeples.     The  belt  of 
'  the  higher  Alps,  covered  with  snow,  and  the  apex  of  Mont 

I  Blanc,  which  overhangs  the  whole,  frame  this  extensive 

landscape.     There  is  in  this  something  of  the  vastness  of  the 
,  mfinite  se£^ :  and  if  on  its  bounded  side  it  may  inspire  recol- 

I  lection  and  resignation,  in  it»  op^  part  it  seems  to  solicit 
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thought  to  expand,  and  to  mnvey  the  sotd  to  far  off  hopes 
and  to  the  eminences  of  imagination. 

Such  was,  for  five  years^  the  bounded  horizon  of  thiei 
young  woman.  It  was  there  that  she  plunged  into  the 
plenitude  of  that  nature  of  which,  in  her  infancy,  she  had  so 
frequently  dreamed,  and  in  which  she  had  perceived  only 
some  small  bits  of  sky,  and  some'  confused  perspectives  of 
royal  forests,  from  the  height  of  her  iHndow  over  the  roofs 
of  Parts.  It  was  there  that  her  dimple  tastes  aM  loving 
soul  found  nutriment  and  scope  for  her  sensibility. 

Her  life  was  there  divided  between  household  oared,  the 
improvement  of  her  mind,  and  active  charity— that  cultivator  t|| 

of-the  heart.  Adpred  by  the  pe^teants,  whoie  protectress 
she  was,  she  applied  to  the  consolation  of  their  miserieli  the 
little  to  spare  idiich  a  rigid  economy  left  to  her^  and  to  the 
cure  of  their  maladits  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  in 
lasdidne.  She  was  fetched  from  three  and  four  leagues' 
distance  to  visit  a  sick  person.  On  Sunday  the  steps  df  her 
court-yard  were  covered  with  invalids,  who  came  to  seek 
relief,  or  convalescents,  who  came  to  bring  her  proofs  of 
thdr  gratitude ;  baskets  of  chestnuts,  goats'  milk  cheeses,  or 
apples  from  their  orchards.  She  was  delighted  at  finding 
the  countrf  people  grateful  and  seosible  of  kindness.  She 
had  drawn  her-  own  picture  of  the  people  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  lai*ge  cities.  The  burning  of  chiteauir,  during 
the  outbreak  and  massacres  of  September,  taught  her  Subse- 
quently that  these  seas  of  men,  then  so  calm>  have  tempests 
more  terrible  than  those  of  the  oceaUj  and  that  society  re-^ 
quires  institutions^  just  as  the  waves  require  a  bed,  and 
strength  is  as  indispensable  as  justice  to  the  government  of 
a  people,  i 

XIII.  *  < 

The  hi«r  of  the  Revolution  of  *d9  had  Struck,  and  came  ** 

upon  her  in  the  bosom  of  this  retreati«  Intoxicated  with 
philosophy,  passionately  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  humamty,  '     i 

an  adorer  of  antique  liberty,  she  became  on  fire  at  the  first  , 

spark  of  this  focus  of  new  ideas ;— she  believed  tdth  all  hejP 
faith,  that  this  revolution,  like  a  child  boiia  without  a  ^ 

mother's  sufferings,  must  regenerate  the  human  race,  destroy 
the  misery  of  the  working  classes,  for  whom  she  felt  the  ^ 

deepest  sympathy,  and  renew  the  face  of  the  earth,  Even 
the  piety  of  great  souls  has  its^  imagination.  The  ^nerous 
iUusi^  of  France  at  this  epoch  was  ei^ual  to  the  worl^irhich 


France  had  td  accomplfeh.  tt  she  had  not  dared  to  hope  so 
much,  she  wotdd  have  dared  nothing :  her  faith  was  h^r 
strength..  . 

From  this  day,  Madame  Roland  felt  a  fire  kindled  within 
her  which  was  never  to  be  quenched  but  in  her  blood.  All 
the  love  which  lay  slumbering  in  her  soul  was  converted  into 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  for  the  human  race.  Her  sensibility 
deceived — ^too  ardent,  unquestionably,  for  one  man — spread 
over  a  nation.  She  adored  the  Revolution  like  a  lover.  She 
communicated  this  flame  to  her  husband  and  to  all  her 
friends.  All  her  repressed  feelings  were  poured  forth  in  her 
opinions ;  she  avenged  herself  on  her  destiny,  which  refused 
her  individual  hapj^iness,  by  sacrificing  herself  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  Happy  and  beloved,  she  would  have  been 
but  a  woman;  unhappy  and  isolated,  she  became  the  leader 
of  a  party. 

XIV. 

The  opinions  of  M.  imd  Madame  Roland  excited  against 
them  all  the  commercial  aristocracy  of  Lyons,  an  honesty 
right-minded  city,  but  one  of  money,  where  all  becomes  ^ 
calculation,  and  where  ideas  have  the  weight  and  immobility 
of  interests.  Ideas  have  an  irresistible  current,  which  at- 
tract even  the- most  stagnant  populations ;  Lyons  was  led  on 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  opinions  of  the  epoch.  M.  Roland 
was  raised  to  the  municipality  at  the  first  election,  and  spoke 
out  with  all  the  earnestnes(s  of  his  principles,  and  the  energy 
mspired  by  his  wife.  Feared  by  the  timid,  adored  by  the 
eager,  his  name,  at  first  a  byword,  became  a  rallying  point ; 
— ^public  favor  recompensed  him  for  the  insults  of  the  rich. 
He  was  deputed  to  Paris  by  ihe  municipal  council,  there  to 
defend  the  commercial  interests  of  hyoim,  in  the  committees 
Qjf  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  connection  of  Roland  With  philosophers  and  econo- 
mists who  formed  the  practical  party  of  philosophy,  his  ne- 
cessary intercourse  witn  influential  members  of  the  Assembly, 
his  literary  tastes,  and,  above  all,  the  attraction  and  natural 
temptation  which  drew  and  retained  eminent  men  around  a 
yotmg,  eloquent,  and  impassioned  woman,  soon  itiade  the 
salon  of  Madame  Roland  an  ardent,  though  not  as  yet  rioted, 
focus  of  the  Revolution.  The  names  which  were  found  there 
reveal,  from  the  first  days,  extreme  opinions.  For  these 
opinions,  the  constitution  of  1791  was  only  a  halt. 

It  was  on  the  20th  February,  lt91,  that  Madame  Roland 
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retamed  to  that  Paris  which  she  had  quitted  five  years  be- 
fore, a  young  girl,  unknown  and  nameless,  and  whither  she 
came  as  a  flame  to  animate  an  entire  party,  found  a  republic, 
reign  for  a  moment,  and — die !  She  had  in  her  mind  a  con- 
fused presentiment  of  this  destiny.  Genius  and  Will  know 
their  strength — ^they  feel  before  others  and  prophesy  their 
mission.  Madame  Roland  had  beforehand  seemed  carried 
on  by  hers  to  the  heart  of  action.  She  hastened  on  the  day 
after  her  arrival  to  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly.  She  saw 
the  powerful  Mirabeau,  the  dazzling  Cazales,  the  daring 
Maury,  the  crafty  Lameth,  the  impassive  Bamaye.  .  She 
remarked  with  annoyance  and  intense  hate,  in  the  attitude 
and  language  of  the  right  side,  that  superiority  conferred  by 
the  habit  of  command  and  confidence  in  the  respect  of  the 
million ;  on  the  left  side,  she  saw  the  inferiority  of  inanners, 
and  the  insolence  that  mingles  with  low  breeding.  And 
thus  did  the  antique  aristocracy  survive  in  blood,  and  avenge 
itself,  even  after  its  defeat  on  the  democracy,  which  envied, 
whilst  it  beat  it  to  the  earth.  Equality  is  written  in  the  laws 
long  before  it  is  established  in  races.  Mature  is  an  aristocrat, 
and  it  requires  a  long  use  of  independence  to  give  ta  a  re- 
publican people  the  noble  attitude  and  polished  dignity  of 
the  citizen.  Even  in  revolutions,  the  parv^u  qi  liberty  is 
long  seen  in  the  vanquisher.  Woman's  tact  is  very  sensitive 
to  these  nice  shades.  Madande  Roland  understood  them, 
but,  so  far  from  allowing  herself  to  be  seduced  by  this  su- 
periority of  aristocracy,  she  was  but  the  more  indignant,  and 
felt  her  hatred  redoubled  against  a  party  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  overcome  but  impossible  to  humble.        ^ 

XV. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  she  and  her  husband  united  with 
some  of  the  most  ardent  amongst  the  apostles  of  popular 
ideas.  It  was  <  not  they  who,  as  yet,  were  foremost  in  the 
favor  of  the, people,  and  the  eclat  of  talent, — ^it  was  they  who 
appeared  to  it,  to  Ibve  the  Revolution  for  the  Revolution 
itself,  and  to  devote  themselves,  with  sublime  disinterested- 
ness, not  to  the  success  of  their  fortime,  but  to  the  progress 
of  humanity.  Brissot  was  one  of  the  fli^t.  M.  and  Madame 
Roland  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  in  correspondence  with 
him  on  matters  of  public  economy,  and  the  more  important 
problems  of  Hberty.  Their  ideas  had  fraternized  and  ex- 
panded together.    They  were  united  beforehand  by  aU  the 
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fibres  of  their  revolutionary  hearts,  but,  as  yet,  did  not  know 
it.  Brissot,  whose  adventurous  life,  and  unwearied  conten- 
tions were  allied  to  the  youth  of  Mirabeau,  had  already 
acquired  a  name  in  journalism  and  the  clubs.  Madame 
Roland  awaited  him  with  respect ;  she  was  curious  to  judge 
if  his  features  resembled  the  physiognomy  of  his  mind.  She 
believed  that  nature  revealed  herself  by  all  forms,  and  that  the 
imderstanding  and  virtue  modelled  the  external  senses  of 
men  just  as  the  statuary  impresses  on  the  clay  the  outward 
forms  of  his  conception.  The  first  appearance  imdeceived, 
without  discouraging  her  in  her  admiration  of  Brissot.  He 
wanted  that  dignity  of  aspect,  and  that  gravity  of  character 
which  seem  like  a  reflection  of  the  dignity,  life,  and  serious- 
ness of  his  doctrines.  There  was  something  in  the  man 
political,  which  recalled  th^  pamphleteer.  His  levity  shocked 
jtier ;  even  his  gayety  seemed  to  her  a  profanation  of  the  grave 
ideas  of  which  he  was  the  organ.  ^The  Revolution,  which 
gave  passiou  to  his  styje,  did  not  throw  any  passion  into  his 
countenance.  She  did  not  find  in  him  enough  hatred  against 
the  enemies  of  the  people.  The  mobile  mind  of  Brissot  did 
not  appear  to  have  sufficient  consistency  for  a  feeling  of  de- 
votion. His  activity,  directed  upon  all  matters,  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  novice  in  ideas  rather  than  an  apostle. 
They  called  him  an  intriguer. 

Brissot  brought  Petion,  his  fellow-student  and  friend. 
Potion,  already  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
whose  harangues  in  two  or  three  cases  had  excited  interes^;, 
Brissot  was  reputed  to  have  inspired  these  orations.  Buzot 
and  Robespierrp,  both  members  of  the  same  Assembly,  were 
introduced  there.  Buzot,  whose  pensive  beauty,  intrepid- 
ity, and  eloquence,  were  destii^ed  hereafter  to  agitate^  the 
heart  and  soften  the  imagination  of  Madame  Roland ;  and 
Robespierre,  whose  disquiet  mind  and  fanatic  hatred  cast^ 
him  henceforward  into  aJl  meetings  where  conspiracies  were 
formed  in  the  name  of  the  people.  Some  others,  too,  came, 
whose  names  will  subsequently  appear  in  the  annals  of  this 
period.  Brissot,  Petion,  Buzot,  Robespierre,  agreed  to  meet 
four  evenings  in  each  week  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Roland. 

XVI. 

.The  motive  of  these  meetings  was  to  confer  secretly  as  to 
the  weiakness  of  the  Constituent  Asseiiibly,  on  the  plots  laid 
by  the  aristocracy  to  fetter  the  Revolution,  and  on  the  impulse 
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necessary  to  impress  on  tbe  lukewarm  Opimonis,  iil  order  to 
consolidate  the  triumph.  They  chose  the  house  of  Madame 
Roland,  because  this  house  was  situated  in  a  quarter  equi- 
distant from  the  homes  of  all  the  members  who  were  to 
assemble  there.  As  in  the  conspiracy  of  flarmodius,  it  was 
a  woman  who  held  the  torch  to  light  the  conspirators. 

Madame  Roland  thus  foimd  herself  cast,  from  the  first,  in 
the  midst  of  the  movement  party.  Her  invisible  hand 
touched  the  first  threads  of  the  still  entangled  plot  which 
was  to  disclose  such  great  events.  This  part,  the  only  onfe 
that  could  be  assigned  to  her  sex,  equally  flattered  her  wo- 
man*s  pride  and  passion  for  politics.  She  went  through  it 
with  that  modesty  which  would  have  becu  in  her  a  ckrf 
d*oeuvre  of  skill  n  it  had  tiot  been  a  natural  endowment. 
Seated  out  of  the  circle  near  a  work-t;able,  she"^  worked  or 
wrote  letters,  listening  all  the  time  with  apparent  indiflference 
to  the  discussions  of  her  friends.  Frequently  tempted  to  take 
a  share  in  the  conversation,  she  bit  her  lips  in  order  to  check 
her  desire.  Her  soul  of  energy  and  action  was  inspired  with 
secret  contempt  for  the  tedious  and  verbose  debates  wWch 
led  to  nothing.  Action  was  expended  in  words,  and  the 
hour  passed  away  taking  with  it  the  opportunity  which 
never  returns. 

The  conquests  of  the  National  Assembly  soon  enervated 
the  conquerors.  The  leaders  of  this  Assembly  retreated 
from  their  own  handiwork,  and  covenanted  with  the  aris* 
tocracy  and  the  throne  to  grant  the  king  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  in  a  more  monarchical  spirit.  The  deputies  who 
met  at  Madame  Roland's  lost  heart  and  dispersed,  until,  at 
length,  there  only  remained  that  small  knot  of  unshaken  met 
who  attached  themselves  to  principles  regardless  of  thdr  sue*- 
cess,  and  who  are  attached  to  desperate  causes  with  the  more 
fervor  in  proportion  as  fortune  seems  to  forsake  them.  Of 
this  number  were  Buzot,  Potion,  and  Robespierre. 

XVII. 

History  must  have  a  sinister  curiosity  in  ascertaining  the 
first  impression  made  on  Madame  Roland,  by  the  man  who, 
warmed  at  her  hearth,  and  then  conspiring  with  her,  was 
one  day  to  overthrow  the  power  of  his  friends,  immolate 
them  en  nuisse,  and  send  her  to  the  scafibld.  No  repulsive 
feeling  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have  warned  her  that  in  con* 
spiring  to  advance  Robespierre's  fortune,  she  conspired  fot 


her  own  death.  If  sie  h&ve  Any  vagu^  fe«r,  that  feat*  is  in- 
stantly cloaked  by  a  pity  which  is  akin  to  contempt.  Robes- 
pierre appeared  to  her  an  honest  man ;  she  forgave  him  his 
evil  tongtie  and  affected  utterance.  Robespierre,  like  all 
men  with  one  idea,  appeared  overcome  with  ennui.  Still  she 
had  remarked  that  he  was  always  deeply  attentive  at  these 
committees,  that  he  never  spoke  freely,  listened  to  all  other 
opinions  before  he  delivered  his.  own,  and  then  never  took  the 
pains  to  explain 'his  motives.  Like  men  of  imperious  tem- 
per, his  conviction  was  to  him  always'  a  sufficing  reason. 
The  next  day  he  entered  the  tribune,  and  profiting,  for  his 
reputation's  sake,  by  the  confidential  discussions  to  which  he 
had  listened  on  the  previous  evening,  he  anticipated  the  hour 
of  action  agreed  upon  with  his  allies,  and  thus  divulged  the 
plan  concerted.  When  blamed  for  this  at  Madame  Roland's, 
he  made  but  slight  excuse.  This  wilfulness  was  attributed 
to  his  youth,  and .  the  impatience  of  his  am(/ur-pTopre, 
Madame  Roland,  pei^uaded  that  this  young  man  was  pas- 
sionately attached  to  liberty,  took  his  reserve  for  timidity, 
and  these  petty  treasons  fbr  independence.  The  common 
cause  was  a  covet  for  all.  Partiality  transforms  the  most 
sinister  tokens  into  favor  or  indulgence.  "He  defends  his 
principles,"  said  she,  **with  warmth  and  pertinacity — ^he 
has  the  courage  to  stand  up  singly  in  their  defence  at  the 
time  when  the  number  of  the  people's^  champions  Is  vastly 
reduced.  The  court  hates  him,  therefore  we  should  like 
him.^  I  esteem  Rdbespierre  for  this,  and  show  him  that  I 
do;  and  then  too,  though  he  is  not  very  attentive  at  the 
evening  meetings,  he  comes  occasionally  and  asks  me  to  give 
him  a  dinner.  I  was  much  strud;  with  the  affiright  with 
which  he  was  agitated  on  the  day  of  the  king*s  flight  to 
Varennes.  He  said  the  same  evening  at  Potion's  that  the 
Royal  Family  had  not  taken  such  a  step  without  preparing 
m  Paris  a  Saint  Bartholomew  for  the  patriots,  and  that  he 
expected  to  die  before  he  was  twenty-four  hours  older. 
Petion,  Buzot,  Roland,  on  the  contrary,  said  that  this  flight 
of  the  king's  was  his  abdication,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
profit  by  it  in  order  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  the  repubUc. 
Robespierre,  sneering  and  biting  his  nails,  as  usual,  asked 
what  a  republic  was." 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  plan  of  a  journal,  called  the 
Republican,  was  arranged  between  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Du- 
inont  of  Gkneva,  and  Buchdtelet.  We  thus  see  that  the  idea 
ef  a  republic  was  born  in  the  cradle  of  the  Girondists  before 
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it  emanated  from  Robespiare,  and  that  the  Ipth  of  August 
was  no  chance,  but  a  plot. 

At  the  same  epoch,  Madame  Roland  had  given  way,  in 
order  to  save  Robespierre's  life,  to  one  of  those  impulses 
which  reveal  a  courageous  friendship,  and  leave  their  traces 
even  in  the  memory  of  the  ungrateful.  After  the  massacre 
of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  accused  of  having  conspired  with  the 
originators  of  the  petition  of  forfeiture,  and  threatiened  with 
vengeance  by  the  National  Guard,  Robespierre  was  obliged 
to  conceal  himself.  Madame  Roland,  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  went  at  11  o'clock  at  night  to  his  retreat  in  the 
Marais,  to  offer  him  a  safer  asylum  in  their  own  house.  He 
had  already  quitted  his  domicile.  Madame  Roland  then  went 
to  their  common  friend  Buzot,  and  entreated  him  to  go  to  the 
Feuillants,  where  he  still  retained  influence,  and  with  all 
speed  to  exculpate  Robespierre  before  any  act  of  accusation 
was  issued  agamst  him. 

Buzot  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  replied, — "  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  save  this  unfortimate  young  man,  although 
I  am  far  from  partaking  the  opinion  of  many  respectii^  him. 
He  thinks  too  much  of  himself  to  love  liberty ;  but  he  serves 
it,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  I  shall  be  there  to  defend  him." 
Thus,  three  of  Robespierre's  subsequent  victims  combined 
that  night,  and  unknown  to  him,  for  the  safety  of  the  man 
by  whom  they  were  eventually  to  die.  Destiny  is  a  mystery 
whence  spring  the  most  remarkable  coincidences,  and  which 
tend  no  less  to  offer  snares  to  men  through  their  virtues  than 
their  crimes.  Death  is  everywhere :  but,  whatever  the  fate 
may  be,  virtue  alone  never  repents.  Beneath  the  dungeons 
of  the  Conciergerie  Madanae  Roland  remembered  that  night 
with  satisfaction.  If  Robespierre  recalled  it  in  his  power, 
this  memory  must  have  fallen  colder  on  his  heart  than  the 
axe  of  the  headsman. 


BOOK   IX. 


After  the  dispersion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
mission  of  M.  and  Madame  Roland  having  terminated,  they 
quitted  Paris.     This  woman;  who  had  just  left  the  centre  of 
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faction*  and  business,  returned  to  La  Platidre  to  resume  the 
cares  of  her  rustic  household,  and  the  pruning  of,  her  vines. 
But  she  had  quaffed  of  the  intoxicating  cup  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  movement  in  which  sl^e  had  participated  for  a 
moment  impelled  her  still,  though  at  a  distance.  She  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Bob^pierre  and  Buzot ;  poUtical 
and  formal  with  Robespierre,  pathetic  and  tender  with  Buzot. 
Her  mind,  her  isoul,  her  heart,  all  recalled  it.  Then  took 
place  between  herself  and  her  husband  a  deUberation,  appa- 
rently impartial,  in  order  ta  decide  Whether  they  should  bury 
themselves  in  the  country,  or  should  return  to  Paris.  But 
the  ambition  of  the  one,  a:nd  the  ardent  desire  of  the  other, 
had  decided,  unknown  to,  and  before,  either.  The  most 
trifling  pretext  was  sufficient  for  their  impatience.  In  the 
month  of  December  they  were  again  installed  in  Paris. 

It  was  the  period  when  all  their  friends  arrived.  Petion 
had  just  been  elected  mmre,  and  was  creating  a  republic  in 
the  commuTie,  €lobespierre,  excluded  from  the  Legislative 
Assembly  by  the  law  which  forbade  the  re-election  of  the 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  found  a  tribime  in  the 
Jacobins.  Brissot  assumed  Buzot's  place  in  the  new  Assem- 
bly, and  his  reputation,  as  a  public  vmter  and  statesman, 
brought  around  him  and  his  doctrines  the  young  Girondists, 
who  had  arrived  from  their  department,  with  the  ardor  of 
their  age,  and  the  impulse  of  a  second  revolutionary  tide. 
They  cast  themselves,  on  their  arrival,  into  the  places  which 
Robespierre,  Buzot,  L/iclos,  Danton,  and  Brissot  iiad  marked 
out  for  them. 

Roland,  the  friend  of  all  these  men,  but  in  the  background, 
and  concealed  in  their  shadow,  had  one  of  those  peculiar 
reputations,  the  more  potent  over  opinion,  as  it  made  but 
little  display :  it  was  spoken  of  as  though  an  antique' vhtue, 
beneath  the  simple  appearance  of  a  rustic :  he  was  the  Siey^s 
of  his '  party.  Beneath  his  taciturnity  his  deep  thought  was 
assured,  and  in  his  mystery  the  oracle  was  accredited.  The 
brilliancy  and  geniu^  of  his  wife  attracted  all  eyes  towards 
him :  his  very  mediocrity,  the  only  ponf  er  that  has  the  virtue 
of  neutralizing^  envy,  was  of  service  to  him.  As  no  one  feared 
Inm,  everybody  thrust  hito  forward — ^Petion  as  a  cover  for 
himself — Robespierre  to  undermine  him — Brissot  to  put  his 
own  villanous  reputation  under  the  shelter  of  proverbial 
probity — ^Buzot,  Vergniaud,  Louvet,  Gensonn^,  and  the  Gi- 
rondists, from  respect  for  his  science,  and  the  attraction  to- 
wards Madame  Remand ;  even  the  court,  from  confidence  in 
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vanced  to  power  without  any  eflfort  oa  hia  own  part,  boruQ 
onwards  by  the  fcyor  of  a  party,  by  the  preside  which  the 
unlmown  has  over  opinion^  by  the  disdain  of  bis  opponents 
and,  the  geniua  of  his  wife. 

II. 

The  long  had  for  some  time  hoped  that  the  wrath  of  the 
Revolution  would  be  softened  down  by  its  triumph.  Those 
violent  acts,  those  stormy  oscillations  bel^ween  insolence  and 
repentance,  which  had  marked  the  inauguration  of  the  As^ 
sembly,  had  painfully  undeceived  lum.  His  astonished  min* 
istry  already  trembled  before  so  much  audacity,  and  in  the 
council  avowed  their  incompetency.  The  kuog  was  desirous 
of  retaining  men  who  had  given  him  such  |»'oofs  of  devo- 
tion to  his  person.  Some  of  them,  confidants  or  accom- 
plices, served  the  king  and  queen»  either  by  keeping  up  com- 
munications with  the  emigrants  or  by  their  intrigues  in  the 
interior. 

M.  de  Montmorin,  an  able  man,  but  unequal,  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  crisis,  had  retired.  The  two  principal  men  of 
the  ministry  were  M-  de  Les^rt  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  M. 
Bertrand  de  Molleville  in  the  Marine  Department.  M.  de 
Lessart,  placed  by  his  position  between  the  armed  emigrants, 
the  impatient  Assembly,  undecided  Europe,  bjoA  the  incul- 
pated king,  could  not  fail  to  fall  under  his  own  good  inten- 
tions.  His  plan  was  to  avoid  war  in  his  own  country  by 
temporizing  and  negotiations— to  suspend  the  hostile  demon- 
stration of  foreign  power :  ^to  present  to  the  intimidated  As* 
sembly  the  king,  as  sole  arbiter  and  negotiator  of  peace  be^ 
tween  his  people  and  the  foreigner ;  and  be  trusted  thus  to 
adjourn  the  final  collisions  between  the  As^mbly  and  the 
throne,  and  to  re-establish  the  regular  authority  of  the  king 
by  preserving  peace.  The  perscmal  arrangem^ts  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold  aided  him  in  his  plans ',  he  had  only  to  con- 
tend against  the  fatality  which,  urges  men  and  things  to  their 
dSnouemmL  The  Girondists,  and  Brissot  especially,  over- 
wheln^d  him  with  aocusaiions,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  man 
who  could  most  retard  their  triumph.  By  sacrificing  him 
they  could  sacrifice  a  whole  system :  their  press  and  their 
harangues  pointed  him  out  to  the  fury  of  the  people ; — ^the 
partisans  of  war  marked  him  down  as  their  victim.  He  was 
no  traitor — ^but  with  them  to,  uegotiate  was  to  h^tray.    Th« 
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king,  Irho  knew  lie  wfu  irreproacliable  and  confided  all  hk 
plaSs  to  him,  refused  to  sacrifice  him  to  his  enemies,  and 
thus  accumulated  resentments  against  the  minister.  As  to 
M.  de  MoUeville/he  was  a  secret  enemy  of  the  constitution. 
He  adyised  the  king  to  play  the  hypocrite,  acting  in  the  let- 
ter, and  thua  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the.  law,— advancing 
by  subterranean  ways  to  a  violent  catastrophe,— when  ac- 
cordmg  to  him  the  .monarchical  cause  must  come  out  victo- 
rious. Confiding  in  the  power  of  intrigue  more  than  in  the 
iBfluence  of  opniop,  seeking  eyerywliere  traitors  to  the  pop- 
ular cause,  paying  spies,  bargaining  for  consciences,  believing 
in  no  one's  incorruptibility,  keeping  \ip  secret  intelligence 
with  the  most  violent  demagogues,  paying  in  hard  money 
for  the  most  incendiary  propositions  under  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  Revolution  unpopular  from  its  very  excesses^  and 
filSng  the  tribunes  of  the  Assembly  with  his  agents  in  order 
to  choke  down  with  their  hpotings,  or  render  effective  by 
their  applause,  the  discourses  of  certain  orators,  and  thus  to 
feign  in  the,  tribunes  a  false  people  and  a  false  opinion ;  men 
'  of  small  means  in  great  matters  presuming  that  it  is  possible 
to  deceive  a  nation  as  if  it  were  an  individual.  The  king,  to 
whom  he  was  devoted,  Uked  him  as  the  depositary  of  his 
troubles,  the  confidant  of  his  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
and  the  skilful  mediator  of  his  negotiation  with  all  parties. 
M.  de  Molleville  thus  kept  himseK  in  well-managed  balance 
between  his  favor  with  the  king,  and  his  iatrigues  with  the 
revolutionary  party.  He  spoke  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tution well — ^he  had  the  secret  of  many  consciences  bought 
and  paid  for. 

It  was,  between  these  two  men  that  the  king,  in  order  to 
comply  with  popular  opinion,  called  M.  de  Narbonne  to  the 
ministry  of  war.  Madame  de  Stael  and  the  constitutional 
party  sought  the  aid  of  the  Girondists.  Condorcet  was  the 
mediator  between  the  two  parties.  Madame  de  Condorcet, 
an  exceedingly  lovely  woman,  imited  with  Madame  de  Stael 
in  enthusiasm  for  tJxe  yoimg  minister.  The  one  lent  him 
the  brilliancy  of  her  genius,  the  other  the  iofiuence  of  her 
beauty.  These  two  females  appeared  to  fuse  their  feelings 
in  one  common  devotion  for  the  man  honored  by  their  pref^ 
erence.    Rivalry  was  saciificed  at  the  shrine  of  ambition. 

ni. 

The  point  of  umon  of  the.  Girondist  party  witji  the  con- 
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Btitutional  party,  in  that  combiilatiQn  of  which  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne's  elevation  was  the  guarantee,  was  the  thirst  of  both 
parties  for  war.  The  constitutional  party  desired  it,  in  order 
to  divert  irttemal  anarchy,  and  dispel  those  fermentations  of 
agitation  which  threatened  the  throne.  The  Girondist  party 
desired  it  in  order  to  push  men's  minds  to  extremities.  It 
hoped  that  the  dangers  of  the  <jountry  would  give  it  strength 
enough  to  shake  the  throne  and  produce  the  Republican 
r%ime. 

It  was  under  these  auspices  that  M.  de  Narbonne  toot 
office.  He  also  was  desirous  of  war;  not  to  overthrow  the 
throne  in  whose  shadow  he  was  born,  but  to  dazzle  and  shake 
the  nation,  to  hazard  fortune  by  desperate  casts,  and  to  re- 
place at  the  head  of  the  people  under  the  arms  of  the  high 
mihtary  aristocracy  of  the  country.  La  Fayette,  Biron,  Ro- 
chambeau,  the  Lameths,  Dillon,  Cu^tines,  and  himself.  If 
victory  favored  the  French  flag,  the  victorious  army,  under 
constituent  chiefs,  would  control  the  Jacobins,  strengthen  the 
reformed  monarchy,  and  maintain  the  establishment  of  the 
two  chambers;  if 'France  was  destined  to  reverses,  un- 
questionably the  throne  and  aristocracy  must  fall;  but  better 
to  fall  nobly  in  a  national  contest  of  France  against  her 
enemies,  than  to  tremble  perpetually  and  t6  perish  at  last  in 
a  riot  by  the  pikes  of  the  Jacobins.  This  was  the  adventu- 
rous and  chivalrous  policy  which  pleased  the  young  men  by 
its  heroism,  and  the  women  by  its  prestige.  It  betokened 
the  high  courage  of  France.  M.  de  Narbonne  personified 
it  in  the  council.  Hig  colleagues,  MM.  de  Lessart  and  Ber- 
trand  de  Molleville,  saw  in  him  the  total  overthrow  of  all 
their  plans.  The  king,  as  usual,  was  all  indecision;  one 
step  forward  and  one  backwards ;  surprised  by  the  event  in 
his  hesitation,  and  thus  unable  to  tesist  a  shock,  or  himself 
to  give  any  impulse. 

Besides  these  official  councillors,  certain  constituents  not 
in  the  Assembly,  especially  the  Lameths,  Duport,  and  Bar- 
nave,  were  consulted  by  the  king.  Jamave  had  remained 
in  Paris  some  months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  He  redeemed  by  sincere  devotion  to  the  mon- 
archy the  blows  he  had  previously  dealt  upon  it.  He  had 
measured  with  an  eye  of  judgment,  the  rapid  declivity 
down  which  the  love  of  popular  favor  had  impelled  him. 
Like  Mirabeau,  he  wished  to  pause  when  it  was  too  late. 
Henceforth,  remaining  on  the  brink  of  events,  he  was  be- 
sieged with  terror  and  remorse.     If  his  intrepid  heart  did 
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not  tremble  for  himself,  the  sympathy  he  experienced  for 
the  qneen  and  royal  family  urged  him  to  give  tHe  king  ad- 
vice which  had  but  one  fault, — it  was  impossible  now  to 
follow  it. 

These  consultations,  held  at  Adrien  Dupbrt's,  the  friend 
of  Boraave  and  the  oracle  of  the  party,  only  served  to  em- 
barrass the  mind  of  the  king  with  another  element  of  hesi- 
tation. I^  Fayette  and  his  friends  also  added  their  im- 
perious counsel.  La  Fayette  could  not  believe  that  he  was 
supplanted.  The  national  guard,  which  yet  remained  at- 
tached to  him,  still  credited  his  omnipotence, — all  tjiese  men 
and  all  these  parties  lent  M.  de  Narbonhe  secret  support. 
A  courtier  in  tne  eyes  of  the  court,  ap  aristocrat  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nobility,  a  soldier  in  the  eyes  of  the  army,  one  of  the 
people  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  irresistible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  women,  he  was  the  minister  of  public  hope.  The  Giron- 
dists alone  had  an  arr^re-pensee  in  their  apparent  favor 
towards  him.  They  elevated  him  to  make  his  fall  the  more 
conspicuous :  M.  de  Narbonne  was  to  them  but  the  hand 
which  prepared  the  way  for  their  advent. 

IV. 

Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  than  this 
young  minister  displayed  all  the  activity,  frankness,  and 
erace  of  his  character  in  the  discussion  of  affairs,  and  his 
mtercourse  with  the  Assembly.  He  employed  the  system  of 
confidence,  and  surprised  the  Assembly  by  his  <d)andon,  and 
these  austere  and  suspicions  men,  who  had  hitherto  seen 
nothing  but  deceit  in  the  language  of  ministers,  now  yielded 
to  the  charm  of  his  speeches.  He  addressed  them,  not  in 
the  official  and  cold  language  of  diplomacy,  but  in  the  open 
and  cordial  tone  of  a  patriot.  He  brought  the  dignity  of  his 
office  to  the  tribune;  he  generously  assumed  all  responsi- 
bility, and  he  professed  the  most  cherished  principles  of  the 
people  with  a  sincerity  that  precluded  the  possibility  of  sus- 
picion. He  openly  disclosed  his  projects,  and  the  energy  of 
his  mind  communicated  itself  to  those  men  who  were  the 
most  difficult  to  be  won  over.  The  nation  too  saw  with 
delight  an  aristocrafe  so  well  adapt  himself  to  their  costume, 
their  principles,  and  their  passions.  The  ardor  of  his  patri- 
otism did  not  suffer  the  impulse,  that  confounded  in  him  the 
king  and  the  people,  to  slacken ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
short  administration  he  did  wonders  of  activity.    He  visited 
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and  put  in  a  state  of  defence  all  the  fortified  places ;  raised 
an  army,  harangued  the  troops ;  arrested  the  emigration  of 
the  nobility,  in  the  name  of  the  common  danger ;  nominated 
the  generals,  and  summoned  La  Fayette,  Bochambeau,  and 
Luckner.  A  patriotic  sentiment,  of  which  he  was  the  soul, 
pervaded  France ;  by  gendering  the  throne  the  centre  of  the 
national  defence,  he  rendered  the  king  again  popular  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  felt  for  their  qpuntry,  all 
parties  became  reconciled.  His  eloquence  was  rapid,  bril- 
liant, and  sonorous  as  the  cla^h  and  din  of  arms.  This 
expansion  of  his  heart  was  a  part  of  his  character;  he  bared 
his  breast  to  the  eyes  of  his  adversaries,  and  by  this  confi* 
dence  won  them  to  his  side. 

The  first  day  of  his  appointment  to  office,  instead  of 
announcing  his  nomination  by  a  letter  to  the  president,  as 
was  customary  with  the  other  ministers,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Assembly,  and  mounted  the  tribune.  "I  con^e  to  offer  you," 
said  he,  "the  profoundest  respect  for  the  authority  with 
which  the  people  have  invested  you ;  from  attachment  for 
the  constitution,  to  which  I  have  sworn ;  a  courageous  love 
for  liberty  and  equality — ^yes,  for  equality,  which  has  no 
longer  any  opponents,  but  which  should  nevertheless  possess 
no  less  energetic  supporters."  Two  days  afterwards  •  he 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Assembly,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers.  "  I  accept,"  cried 
he,  "the  definition  of  the  situation  of  ministers  just  made, 
tliat  tells  us  responsibihty  is  death.  Spare,  no  threats,  no 
dangers.  Load  us  with  personal  fetters,  but  afford  us  the 
means  of  aiding  the  constitution  to  progress.  For  my  own 
part,  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  entreating  the  members 
of  this  Assembly  to  inform  me  of  everything  which  they 
deem  useful  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  during  my  adminis- 
tration. Our  interests,  our  enemies  are  the  same ;  and  it  is 
not  the  letter  of  the  constitution  only  that  we  should  seek  to 
enforce,  but  the  spirit ;  we  must  not  seek  merely  to  acquit 
ourselves,  but  to  succeed.  You  will  see  that  the  minister  is 
convinced  that  there  is  no  hope  for  liberty  unless  it  proceed 
through  you  and  from  you :  cease  then  for  awhile  to  mistrust 
us,  condenm  us  afterwards  if  we  have  merited  it ;  but  first 
give  us  with  confidence  the  means  of  serving  you." 

Such  words  as  these  touched  even  the  mo«t  prejudiced, 
aud  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  speech  should  be 
printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  departments.  ^  In  order  to  cement 
the  reconciliation  of  the  king  and  the  nation,  M.  de  Nar* 


Ixmne  wesit  to  tbe  comzi:q;tteea.  of  the  Assembly,  eoipmmu* 
cated  to  them  his  plans,  discussed  his  measures,  and  won 
Dver  all  to  his  resolutions.  This  government  in  common,  was 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  the  other  ministers  saw  in  this 
the  abasement  of  the  executive  power  and  an  abdication  of 
royalty,  whilst  M.  de'Narbonne  saw  m  it  the  sole  means  of 
winning  back  public  feeling  to  the  king.  Opinion  had 
dethroned  the  royalty ;  it  w^s  to  opinioii  that  he  looked  to 
strengthen  it,  and  therefore  he  made  himself  the  minister  of 
pubhc  opinion. 

At  the  moment  when  the  emperorv  sent  to  the  king  a  com^ 
munication  threatening  the  frontiers,  and  the  king  peesonally 
informed  the  As^mbly  of  the  energetic  measures  he  had 
adopted,  M.  de  !Narbomie,  re-entering  the  Assembly  after 
the  king's  departure,  mounted  the  tribune.  ''I  am  on  th% 
eve  of  quitting  Paris,"  said  he,  *'  in  order  to  visit  o^r  fron- 
tiers ;  not  that  I  believe  the  mistrust  felt  by  the  soldiers  for 
their  officers  has  any  foundation,  but  because  I  hope  to  dissi- 
pate them  by  addressing  all  in  the  na:me  of  their  king  and 
their  country.  I  will  say  to  the  officers,  that  ancient  preju- 
dices and  an  affection  for  their  king  carried  to  an  excess  for 
a  time,  may  have  excused  their  conduct,  but  that  the  wefd 
tre«ion  is  unknown  amongst  nations  of  honorable  men.  To 
the  soldiers,  your  officers  whc^  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
army  are  bound  by  their  oath  and  ^eir  honor  to  the  Revo- 
lution. The  safety  of  the  state  depends  on  the  discipline  of 
the  army.  I  confide  my  post  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
afikirs,'and  such  is  my  confidence,  such  should  be  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation  in  his  patriotism,  that  I  take  on  myself 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  orders  that  he  may  give  in  my 
name."  M.  de  Narbonne  displayed  on  this  occasion  as  much 
skill  as  magnanimity ;  he  felt  that  he  had  sufficient  credit 
with  the  nation  to  cover  the  unpopularity  of  his  colleague, 
M.  de  Lessart,  already  denciipced  by  the  Girondists,  and  thus 
placed  himself  between  them  and  their  victim.  The  As- 
sembly was  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm ;  he  ol>taised 
20,000,000  of  francs  for  the  preparations  for  war,  and  the 
grade  of  marshal  of  France  for  the  aged  Luckner.  The 
press  and  the  clubs  themselves  a§pla,uded  him,  for  the  gene^ 
ral  eagerness  for  war  swept  away  all  before  it,  even  the 
resentments  of  faction. 

One  man  alone  of  the  Jacobins  resisted  the  influence  of 
this  enthusiasm :  this  man  was  Robespierre.  Up  to  this 
time  Robespierre  had.  beea  merely  a  discn^ser  of  ideas,  Sk 
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subaltern  agitator,  indefatigible  4nd  mtrepid,  bu^  eclipsed 
by  other  and  greater  names.  From  this  day  he  became  a 
statesman ;  he  felt  his  own  mental  strength  ;  he  based  this 
strength  on  a  principle,  and  alone  and  unaided  ventured  to 
cope  with  the  truth»  He  devoted  himself  without  regarding 
even  the  number  of  his  adversaries,  and  by  exercising  he 
doubled  his  force. 

AU  the  cabinets  of  the  princes  threatened  by  the  Revolu- 
tion still  debated  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  It  was  dis- 
cussed alike  in  the  councils  of  Louis  XVI.,4n  the  meetings 
of  parties  in  the  Assembly,  at  the  Jacobins,  and  in  the  public 
journail.  The  moment  was  decisive,  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  negotiation  between  the  emperor  Leopold  and  France  on 
the  subject  of  the  reception  of  emigrants  in  the  states  de- 

fendent  on  the  empire  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
efore  long  the  emperor  would  have  given  satisfaction  to 
,  France  by  dispersing  these  bodies  of  emigres,  or  that  France 
would  declare  war  against  him,  and  by  this  declaration  draw 
on  herself  the  hostilities  of  all  her  enemies  at  the  same  time. 
France  thus  would  defy  them  all. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Statesmen,  and  Revolu- 
ticmists.  Constitutionalists,  and  Girondists,  Aristocrats,  and 
Jacobins,  were  all  in  favor  of  war.  War  was,  in  the  ^es 
of  all,  an  appeal  to  destinf^  and  the  impatient  spirit  of 
France  wished  that  it  irould  pronounce  at  once,  either  by 
victory  or  defeat.  Victory  seemed  to  France  the  sole  j^sue 
by  which  she  could  extricate  herself  from  her  diflSculties  at 
home,  and  even  defeat  did  not  terrify  her.  She  believed  in 
the  necessity  of  war,  and  defied  even  death.  Robespierre 
thought  otherwise,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  he  was 
Robespierre. 

He  clearly  comprehended  two  things ;  the  first,  that  war 
was  a  gratuitous  crime  against  the  people ;  the  second,  that 
a  war,  even  though  successful,  wwdd  ruin  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. Robespierre  looked  on  the  Revolution  as  the 
rigorous  application  of  the  principles  of  philosophy  to 
society.  A  passionate  and  devoted  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  the  Contrat  Social  was  his  gospel ;  war,  made  with 
the  blood  of  the  people,  was  in  the  eyes  of  this  philosopher 
—what  it  must  ever  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise — ^whole- 
sale slaughter  to  grt<|fy  the  ambition  of  a  few,  glorious  only 
when  it  is  defensive.  Robespierre  did  not  consider  France 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  render  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  ber  safety  that  the  human  vein  should  be  opened. 
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Whence  would  flow  such  toitents  of  blood.  Imbued  with  a 
firm  conriction  of  the  omnipotftnc^  of  the  new  ideas  on  which 
he  nourished  faith  and  fanaticism  within  a  heart  closed 
against  intrigue,  he  did  not  fear  that  a  few  fugitive  princes, 
destitute  of  credit,  and  some  thousand  aristocratic  emigres, 
would  impose  laws  or  conditions  on  a  nation  whose  first 
struggle  for  liberty  had  shaken  the  throne,  the  nobility,  and 
the  clergy.  Neither  did  he  think  that  the  disunited  and 
wavering  powers  of  Europe  wpuld  venture  to  declare  war 
against  a  nation  that  proclaimed  peace  so  long  as  we  did  not 
attack  them.  •  But  should  the  European  cabinets  be  suf- 
ficiently mad  to  attempt  this  new  crusade  against  human 
reason,  then  Robespierre  fully  beheved  they  would  be  de- 
feated, for  he  knew  that  there  lies  Iftvincible  force  in  the 
justice  of  a  cause — ^that  right  doubles  the  energy  of  a  nation, 
that  despair  often  supplies  the  want  of  weapons,  and  thit 
God  and  men  were  for  the  people. 

He  thought,  moreover,  that  if  it  was  the  duty  of  France  to 
propagate  the  advantages  and  the  light  of  reason  and  liberty, 
the  natural  and  peaceful  extension  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  the  world  would  prove  far  more  infallible  than  our  arms, 
— ^that  the  Revolution  should  be  a  doctrine  and^not  a  imi- 
vej»al  monarchy  realized  by  the  sword,  and  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  nations  should  not  coalesce  against  his  dogmata. 
Their  strength  was  in  their  lalBLds,  for  in  his  eyes  the  power 
of  the  Revolution  lay  in  its  enlightenment.  But  he  under- 
stood more :  he  understood  that  an  offensive  war  would  in- 
evitably ruin  the  Revolution,  and  annihilate  that  premature 
republic  of  which  the  Girondists  had  already  spoken  to  him, 
but  which  he  himself  could  not  as  yet  define.  Should  the 
war  be  unfortunate,  thought  hie,  Europe  will  crush  without 
diflScuIty  beneath  the  tread  of  its  armies  the  earliest  germs 
of  this  new  government,  to  the  truth  of  which  perhaps  a  few 
martyrs  might  testify,  but  which  would  find  no  soil  irom 
whence  to  spring  anew.  If  fortunate,  miUtary  feeling,  the 
invariable  companion  of  aristocratic  feeling,  honor,  th^it  re- 
ligion that  binds  the  soldier  to  the  throne ;  discipline,  that 
despotism  of  glory,  would  usurp  the  place  of  those  stem 
virtues  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  Constitution  would  have 
accustomed  the  people,— then  Aey  would  forgive  everything, 
even  xiespotism,  in  those  who  had  saved  them.  The  gr»ti- 
titude  of  a  nation  to  those  who  have  led  its  children  to  v]^ 
tory  is  a  pitfall  in  which  the  people  will  ever  be  ensnared,^ — 
nay,  they  even  offer  their  necks  to  the  yoke;  civil  virtue* 
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must  ever  fade  before  the  trillijincy  of  military  exploits. 
Either  the  army  would  return  to  surround  the  ancient  royalty 
■with  all  its  strength,  and  France  would  have  her  Monk,  or 
the  army  would  crown  the  most  successful  of  its  generals, 
and  liberty  would  hare  her  Cromwell.  In  either  case  the 
Revolution  escaped  from  the  people,  and  lay  at  the  inercy 
of  the  soldiery,  and  thus  to  save  it  from  war  was  to  save 
it  from  a  snare.  These  reflections  decided  him ;  as  yet  he 
meditated  no  violence  ;  he  but  saw  into  the  future,  and  read 
it  aright.  This  was  the  original  cause  of  his  rupture  with 
the  Girondists;  their  justice  was  but  policy,  and  war  ap- 
peared to  them  politic.  Just  or  unjust,  they  wished  for  it 
as  a  means  of  destruction  to  the  thrOne,  of  aggrandizement 
for  themselves.  Posterity  must  decide,  if  in  this  great  quar- 
rel the  first  blame  lies  on  the  side  of  the  democrat,  or  the 
ambitious  Girondists.  This  fierce  contest,  destined  to  termi- 
nate in  the  death  of  both  parties,  began  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember at  a  meeting  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 


**  I  have  meditated  during  six  months,  and  even  from  the 
first  day  of  the  Revolution,^'  said  Brissot,  the  leader  of  Ihe 
Gbonde,  **  to  what  party  I  should  give  my  support.  It  is 
by  the  force  ot  reason,  and  by  considering  facts,  that  I  have 
come  to  the  conviction  that  a  people,  who,  after  ten  centu- 
ries df  slavery,  have  reconquered  liberty,  have  need  of  war. 
War  is  necessary  to  consolidate  liberty,  and  to  purge  the 
constitution  from  all  taint  of  despotism.  War  is  necessary 
to  drive  from  amongst  us  those  men  whose  example  might 
eorrupt  us.  You  have  the  power  of  chastising  the  rebels, 
And  intimidating  the  world;  have  the  Courage  to  do  so. 
Ihe  emigres  persist  in  their  rebeihoJt,  the  sovereigns  persist 
m  supporting  them.  Can  we  hesitate  to  attack  them  ?  Our 
Idonor,  our  public  credit,  the  necessity  of  strengthening  our 
revolution,  all  make  it  imperative  on  u6.  France  would  be 
dishonored,  did  she  tamely  sufifer  the  insolence  and  revolt 
of  a  tew  faeti(ms,  and  outrages  that  a  despot  would  not  bear 
for  a  fortnight.  How  shalF  we  be  looked  upon ?  No!  we 
must  avenge  ourselves,  or  become  the  opprobrium  of  all  the 
other  nations.  We  must  avenge  ourselves  by  destroying 
tlmse  herds  of  bnaands,  or  consent  to  behold  faction,  con- 
spiracy, and  rebeHfon  perpetuated,  and  the  insolence  of  the 
lUifitocratB  ^eater  than  ever.     They  rely  on  the  army  at 
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Coblentz, — in  that  they  put  their  trust,  if  you  Would  at 
one  blow  destroy  the  aristocracy,  destroy  Coblentz,  and  the 
chief  of  the  nation  will  be  compelled  to  reign,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  -mth  us  and  through  us." 

These  words,  pronounced  by  the  statesman  o^the  Gironde, 
awakened  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  from  the  Jaco- 
bin Club  to  the  extremity  of  the  country.  The  vehement  ap- 
plause of  the  tribunes  was  merely  the  expression  of  that  im- 
patience to  know  the  final  decision  that  pervaded  all  parties. 
Robespierre  needed  iron  nerve  and  determination  to  confront 
his  friends,  hi«  enemies,  and  public  opinion ;  and  yet  he  sus- 
tained this  struggle  of  a  single  idea  against  all  this  passion 
for  weeks.  Great  convictions  are  indefatigable ;  and  Robes- 
pierre, by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  balanced  all  France 
during  a  month.  His  very  enemies  spoke  with  respect  of  his 
firmness,  and  those  who  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  him^ 
yet  wouldThave  been  ashamed  not  to  esteem  him.  His  elo- 
quence, which  had  been  dry,  verbose,  and  dialectic,  now  be- 
came more  elegant  and  more  imposing.  The  public  journals 
printed -his  speeches.  "  You,  O  people,  who  do  not  possess 
the  means  of  procuring  the  speeches  of  IJobespierre,  I  promise 
them  to  you,"  said  the  Orateur  du  Peuple,  the  Jacobin  pa- 
pfi£i  "Preserve  carefully  the  numbers  that  contain  these 
speeches ;  they  are  masterpieces  of  eloquence,  that  should  be 
preserved  in  every  family,  in  arder  to  teach  future  generations 
that  Robespierre  existed  for  the  public  good  and  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty." 

After  having  exhausted  every  argument  that  philosophy, 
poUcy,  and  patriotism  could  suggest  against  an  offensive  war, 
commenced  by  the  Gironde,  and  secretly  fomented  by  the 
ministers,  and  carried  on  by  the  generals  most  suspected  by 
the  people,  he  mounted  the  tribune  for  the  last  time,  agdinst- 
Brissot,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  January,  and  declalred  his 
conviction  against  war,  in  a  speech  as  admirable  as  It  was . 
pathetic. 

VI. 

"  Yes,  I  am  vanquished ;  I  yield  to  you,"  cried  he,  in  a 
broken  voice ;  "  I  also  demand  war.  What  do  I  say  ? — ^I 
demand  a  war,  mor€^  terrible,  more  implacable  than  you  de- 
mand. I  do  not  dtemand  it  as  an  act  of  prudence,  an  act  of 
reason,  an  act  of  policy,  but  as  the  resource  of  despair.  I 
demand  it  on  one  condition,  which  doubtless  yo]^  have  anti* 
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cipated, — ^for  I  do  not  thiiik  that  the  advocates  of  war  have 
sought  to  deceive  us.  I  demand  it  deadly — I  demand  it  he- 
roic— ^I  demand  it  such  as  the  genius  of  Liberty  would  declare 
against  all  despotism — such  as  the  people  of  the  Revolution, 
under  their  own  leaders,  would  render  it ;  not  such  as  in- 
triguing cowards  would  have  it,  or  as  the  ambitious  and  trai- 
torous ministers  and  generals  would  carry  it  on. 

"  Frenchmen,  heroes  erf  the  14th  of  July,  who,  without 
guide  or  leader,  yet  acquired  your  liberty,  come  forth,  and 
let  us  form  that  army  which  you  tell  us  is  destined  to  con- 
quer the  universe.  But  where  is  the  general,  who,  impertur- 
bable defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  born  with  ^ 
hatred  to  tyrants,  has  never  breathed  the  poisonous  air  of 
the  courts,  and  whose  virtue  is  attested  by  the  hatred  and 
disgrace  df  the  court ;  this  general,  whose  hands,  guiltless  of 
our  blood,  are  worthy  to  bear  before  us  the  banner  of  free- 
dom ;  where  is  he,  this  new  Cato,  this  third  Brutus,  this  un- 
known hero  ?  let  him  appear  and  disclose  himself,  he  shall 
be  our  leader.  But  where  is  he  ?  Where  are  these  soldiers 
of  the  14th  of  July,  who  laid  down,  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  the  armar  furnished  them  by  despotism.  Soldiers  of 
Chateauvieux,  where  are  you  ?  Come  and  direct  our  efforts. 
Alas  1  it  is  easier  to  rob  death  of  its  prey  than  despotism  pf 
its  victims.  Citizens!  Conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  come! 
Liberty  summons  you,  and  assigns  you  the  honor  of  the  first 
rank !  They  are  mute.  Misery,  ingratitude,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  aristocracy,  have  dispersed  them.  And  you,  citizens, 
■  immolated  at  the  Champ-de-Mars,  in  the  very  act  of  a  patri- 
otic confederation,  you  will  not  be  with  us.  Ah,  what  crime 
had  these  females,  these  massacred  babes  committed  ?  Good 
God !  how  many  victims,  and  all  amongst  the  people — all 
amongst  the  patriots,  whilst  the  powerful  conspirators  live 
and  triumph.  Rally  round  us,  at  least  you  national  guards, 
who  have  especially  devoted  yourselves  to  the  defence  of  our 
frontiers  in  this  war  with  which  a  perfidious  court  threatens 
us.  Come — but  how? — you  are  not  yet  armed.  During  two 
whole  years  you  have  demanded  arms,  and  yet  have  them 
not.  What  do  I  say  ?  You  have  been  refused  even  uniforms, 
and  condemned  to  wander  from  department  to  department, 
objects  of  contempt  to  the  minister,  and  of  derision  to  the 
patricians,  who  receive  you  only  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
your  (dbtress.  No  matter ;  come,  we  will  combat  naked  like 
the  American  savages. 

"  But  shall  we  await  the  orders  of  the  war  office  to  destroy 
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thrones  ?  Shall  we  await  the  signal  of  the  court  ?  Shall 
we  be  commanded  by  these  patricians,  these  eternal  favor- 
ites of  despotism,  in  this  war  against  aristocrats  and  kings  ? 
No— -let  us  march  forward  alone  ;  let  us  be  our  own  leaders. 
But  see,  the  orators  of  war  stop  me !  Here  is  Monsieur 
Brissot,  who  tells  me  that  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Narbonne 
must  conduct  this  affair;  that  we  must  march  under  the 
orders  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  ;  that  the  exec- 
utive power  alone  possesses  t^ie  right  of  leading  the  nation  to 
victory  and  freedom.  Ah,  citizens,  this  word  has  dispelled 
all  the  charm  I  Adieu,  victory,  and  the  independence  of  the 
people ;  if  the  sceptres  of  Europe  ever  be  broken,  it  will  not 
be  by  such  hands.  Spain  will  continue  for  some  time  Ihe 
degraded  slave  of  superstition  and  royalism.  Leopold  will 
continue  the  tyrant  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  we  shall  not 
speedily  behold  Catos  or  Ciceros  replace  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals  in  the  conclave.  I  declare  openly,  that  war,  as  I 
understand  tbe  term- — ^war,  s^ch  as  I  have  proposed,  is  im- 
practicable. And  if  it  be  the  war  of  the  court,  of  the  minis- 
ters, of  the  patricians  who  affect  patriotism,  that  we  must 
accept — oh,  then,  far  from  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  I  despair  of  your  liberty.  The  wisest  course  left  us 
ift  to  defend  it  against  the  perfidy  of  those  enemies  at  home 
who  lull  you  with  these  heroic  illusions. 

"  I  continue  calmly  and  sorrowfully.  I  have  proved  that 
liberty  possesses  no  more  deadly  fbe  than  war ;  I  have  proved 
that  war,  advised  by  men  already  objects  of  suspicion,  was, 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  power,  nought  save  a  means  of 
annihilating  the  constitution,  only  the  end  of  a  plot  against 
the  Revolution.  Thus  to  favor  these  plans  of  war,  imder 
what  pretext  soever,  is  to  associate  ourselves  with  theseTrea- 
sonable  plots  against  the  Revolution.  All  the  patriotism  in 
the  world,  all  the  pretended  political  commonplaces,  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things.  To  inculcate,  like  M.  Brissot 
and  his  friends,  confidence  in  the  executive  power,  and  to 
call  down  public  favor  on  the  generals,  is  to  disarm  the  Revo- 
lution of  its  last  hope — the  vigilance  and  energy  of  'the  na- 
tion. In  the  horrible  position  in  which  despotism,  intrigue, 
treason,  and  the  general  blindness  have  placed  us,  I  consult 
alone  my  head  and  my  heart.  I  respect  nothing,  save  v^ 
country;  I  obey  nought,  save  truth.  I  know  that  some 
patriots  blame  the  frankness  with  which  I  present  tihis  dis- 
couraging future  of  our  situation.  I  do  not  conceal  my  fault 
from  myself.    Is  not  the  truth  already  su$ciently  guilty  be- 
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cause  it  is  the  truth  ?  Ah  ! ,  st)  that  our  slumbers  be  light, 
what  matter,  though  we  be  awakened  by  the  clash  of  chains  ? 
— and  in  the  quietude  of.  slavery  let  us  no  longer  disturb  the 
repose  of  these  fortunate  patriots.  No,  but  let  them  know 
that  we  can  measure  with  a  firm  eye  and  steady  heart  the 
depths  of  the  abyss.  Let  us  adopt  the  device  of  the  palatine 
of  Posnania — *  I  prefer  the  storms  of  liberty  to  the  serenity  of 
slavery.^ 

"  If  the  moment  of  emancipation  be  not  yet  arrived,  at  least 
we  should  have  the  patience  to  await  it.  If  this  generation 
was  but  destmed  to  struggle  in  the  quicksand  of  vice,  into 
which  despotism  had  plunged  it ;  if  the  theatre  of  our  revo- 
lution was  destined  but  to  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe 
a  struggle  between  perfidy  and  weakness,  egotism  and  ambi- 
tion ; — ^the  rising  generation  would  commence  the  task  of 
purifying  this  earth,  so  sullied  by  vice.  It  would  bring,  not 
the  peace  of  despotism' or  the  sterile  agitations  of  intrigue, 
but  fire  and  sword,  to  lay  low  the  thrones  and  exterminate 
the  oppressors.  O  more  fbrtunate  posterity,  thou  art  not 
stranger  to  us  !  It  is  for  thee  that  we  brave  the  storms  and 
the  intrigues  of  tyranny.  Often  discouraged  by  the  obsta- 
cles that  environ  us,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  struggling  for 
thee.  Thou  shalt  complete  our  work.  Retain  cm  thy  mem- 
ory the  names  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty."  The  sentiments 
of  Rousseau  were  to  be  traced  in  these  words. 

VII. 

Louv^t,  one  of  the  friends  of  Brissot,  felt  their  power,  and 
monated  the  tribune  in  order  to  move  the  man  who  alone, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Gironde.  **  Robespierre/*  said 
he,  apostrophizing  him  directly  ;  *'  Robespierre — you  alone 
keep  the  public  mind  in  suspense — doubtless  this  excess  of 
glory  was  reserved  for  you.  Your  speeches  belong  to  poster- 
ity, and  posterity  will  come  to  judge  between  you  and  me. 
But  you  will  mar  a  great  responsibility  by  persisting  in  your 
opinions ;  you  are  accoimtable  to  your  cotemporaries,  an4 
even  to  future  generations — ^yes,  posterity  will  judge  between 
us,  unworthy  as  I  may  be  of  it.  It  will  say,  a  man  appeared 
ia  the  Constituent  Assembly — ^inaccessible  to  all  passions, 
one  of  the  most  faithful  defenders  of  the  people — it  was  im- 
possible not  to  esteem  and  cherish  his  virtues,  not  to  adniire 
his  courage— he  was  adored  by  the  people,  whom  he  had 
eonstantly  servecl^  and  he  was  worthy^  of  it,     A  precijiicc 
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opens.  Faligued .  by  too  much  labor,  tbis  man  imagined  be 
saw  peril  wbere  there  was  none,  and  did  not  see  it  where  it 
really  was.  A  man  of  no  note  was  present,  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  present  moment,  aided  by  other  citizens — he 
perceived  the  danger,  and  could  not  remain  silent.  He  went 
to  Robespierre,  and  sought  to  make  him  touch  it  with  his 
finger.  Robespierre  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  withdrew^  his 
hand ;  the  stranger  persisted,  and  saved  his  country." 

Robespierre  smiled  with  disdain  and  incredulity  at  these 
words.  The  suppliant  gestures  of  Louvet,  and  the"  adjura- 
tions of  the  tribunes  found  him  the  next  morning  firm  and 
unmoved.  Brissot  resumed -the  debate  on  war; — "I  im- 
plore Monsieur  Robespierre,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  to  ter- 
minate so  iinworthy  a  struggle,  which  profics  alone  the  ene- 
mies of  the  public  welfare."  "  My  surprise  was  extreme," 
cried  Robespierre,  *'  at  seeing  this  morning,  in  the  journal 
edited  by  M.  Brissot,  the  most  pompous  eulogium  on  M.  de 
La  Fayette."  "  I  declare,"  replied  Brissot,  "  that  I  am  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  *  Le  Fatrtote 
Francis' "  " So  much  the  better,"  returned  Robespierre. 
"  I  am  dehghted  to  find  that  M.  Brissot  is  not  a  party  to 
any  such  apologies."  Their  words  became  as  bitter  as  their 
hearts,  and  hate  became  more  perceptible  at  every  reply* 
The  aged  Dusaulx  interfered,  made  a  touching  appeal  to  the 
patriots,  and  entreated  them  to  embrace.  They  complied. 
"  I  have  now  fulfilled  a  duty  of  fraternity,  and  satisfied  my 
heart,"  cried  Robespierre.  "  I  have  yet  a  more  sacred  debt 
to  pay  my  country.  All  personal  regard  must  give  place  to^ 
the  sacred  interests  of  liberty  and  humanity.  I  can  easily 
reconcile  them  here  with  the  regard  and  respect  I  have  prom- 
ised to  those  who  serve  them ;  I  have  embraced  M.  Brissot,  ' 
but  I  persist  in  opposing  him  :  let  our  peace  repose  only  on 
the  basis  of  patriotism  and  virtue."  Rpbespierre,  by  hia 
very  isolation,  proved  his  force,  and  obtained  fresh  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  waverers.  The  papers  began  to  side 
with  him.  Marat  heaped  invectives  on  Brissot;  Camille 
Desmoulins,  in  his  pamphlets,  exposed  the  shameful  asso- 
ciation of  Brissot,  in  London,  with  Morande,  the  dishonored 
lib^list.  Danton  himself,  the  orator  of.  success,  fearing  to  be 
deceived  by  fortune,  hesitated  between  the  Girondists  and 
Robespierre.  He  remained  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
made  a  speech  full  of  high-sounding  words,  beneath  which 
was  visible  the  hesitation  of  his  convictions,  and  the  embar- 
rassment of  his  mind. 
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I. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  at  the  Jacobins,  and  the  joumala 
—those  echoes  of  the  clubs — excited  in  the  people  the  same 
anxiety  and  the  same  hesitation,  the  underhand  diplomacy 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  emperor  Leopold, 
who  sought  in  vain  -to  postpone  the  termination,  were  about 
to  behold  all  their  schemes  thwarted  by  the  impatience  of 
the  Gironde  and  the  death  of  Leopold.  This  philosophic^ 
prince  was  destined  to  bear  away  with  him  all  desire  of  rec- 
onciliation and  every  hope  of  peace,  for  he  alone  restrained' 
Germany.  M.  de  Narbonne  "thwarted  by  public  demonstra- 
tions the  secret  negotiations  of  his  colleague  M.  de  Lessart, 
who  strove  to  temporize,  ^nd  to  refer  all  the  difi^rences  of 
France  and  Europe  to  a  congress. 

The  diplomatic  committee  of  the  Assembly,  urged  by 
Narbonne,  and  conaposed  of  Girondists,  proposed  decisive 
resolutions.  This  committee,  established  by  the  Assembly, 
and  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  MirabeaU,  called  the  minis- 
ters to  accoimt  for  everything  that  occurred :  out  of  the 
kingdom  diplomacy  was  thus  unmasked — ^the  negotiations 
broken  off--all  combination  rendered  impossible,  for  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  were  continually  cited  before  the  tribune 
of  Paris.  The  Girondists,  the  actual  leaders  of  this  com- 
mittee, possessed  neither  the  skill  nor  the  prudence, neces- 
sary to  handle  without  breaking  the  fine  threads  of  diplo- 
macy. A. speech  was  in  their  eyes  far  more  meritorious 
than  a -negotiation ;  and  they  cared  not  that  their  words  - 
should  re-echo  in  foreign  cabinets,  provided  they  sounded 
well  in  the  chamber  or  the  tribune.  Moreover,  they  were 
desirous  of  war,  and  looked  on  themselves  as  statesmen,  be- 
cause at  one  stroke  they  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Ignorant  of  politics,  they  yet  deemed  themselves  masters  of 
it,  because  they  were  unscrupulous;  and  because  they  af-, 
fected  the  indiflference  of  Machiavel,  they  deemed  they  pos- 
sessed his  depth. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  l^  a  proclamation,  on  the  21st  of 
December,  furnished  the  Assembly  with  a  pretext  for  an  out- 
break. "  The  sovereigns  united,"  said  the  emperor,  "  for  the 
maintenance  of  jmblic  tranquillity  and  the  honor  and  safety 
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f>f  the  crowns."  These  words  excited  the  minds  of  all  to 
know  what  could  he  their  meaning ;  they  asked  each  other 
how  the  emperor,  the  brother-in-law,  and  ally  of  Louis  XVI., 
could  speak  to  him  for  the  first  time  of  the  sovereigns  acting 
in  concert  ?  and  against  what,  if  not  against  the  Revolution? 
And  how  could  the  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  the  Revo- 
lution have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence  ?  Why  had  they 
concealed  from  the  nation  their  knowledge,  if  they  had  known 
it  ?  Therf  was,  then,  a  dolible  diplomacy,  each  striving  to 
outwit  the  other.  The  Austrian  Alliance  was,  then,  no  dream 
of  faction ;  there  was  either  incompetence  or  treason  in  official 
diplomacy,  perhaps  both.  A  projected  congress  was  spoken 
of — could  it  have  any  other  object  than  that  of  imposing 
modifications  on  the  constitution  of  France  ? — ^And  all  felt 
Indighant  at  the  idea  of  ceding  even  one  tittle  of  the  consti- 
tution to  the  demand  of  monarchical  Europe. 

11. 

It  was  whilst  the  public  mind  was  thus  agitated  that  the 
diplomatic  committee  presented,  through  the  Girondist 
Gensonne^  its  report  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs  with  the 
emperor.  Gensonne,  an  advocate  of  Bordeaux,  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  same  day  as  Guadet  and 
Vergniaud,  his  friends  and  countrynien,  composed,  with  these 
deputies,  that  triumvirate  of  talent,  opinion,  and  eloquence, 
afterwards  termed  the  Gironde.  An  obstinate  and  dialectic 
style  of  oratory,  bitter  and  keen  irony,  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  talents  of  the  Gironde ;  it  did  not  carry  away 
by  its  eloquence,  it  constrained ;  and  its  revolutionary  pas- 
sions were  strong,  yet  under  the  control  of  reason. 

Before  entering  the  Assembly,  he  had  been  sent  as  a  com- 
missioner with  Dumouriez,  afterwards  ^o  celebrated,  to  study 
the  state  of  the  popular  feeling  in  the  department  of  the  west, 
and  to  propose  measures  likely  to  tend  to  the  pacification  of 
these  countries,  then  distracted  by  religious  differences.  His 
clear  and  enlightened  report  had  been  in  favor  of.  tolerance 
and  liberty — ^those  two  topics  of  all  consciences.  He  was 
then,  ia  comnion  with  the  other  Girondists,  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  Revolution  to  its  extreme  and  definite  form^-a  repub- 
lic, without,  however,  too  soon  destroying  the  constitutional 
throne,  provided  the  constitution  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
party. 

The  intmiate  friend  of  the  Minister  Narbpnne,  his  ealum- 
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niators  accused  hiin  of  having  sold  himself  to  Mm.     Nothing,  J 

however,  bears  out  this  suspicion  ;  for  if  the  soul  of  the  Gi  ^ 

rondists  was  not  free  from  ambition  and  intrigue,  their  hands 
at  least  were  pure  from  corruption. 

Gensonne,  in  his  report  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic 
committee,  asked  two  qaestions ;  first,  what  was  our  political 
situation  with  regard  to  ±he  emperor ;  secondly,  should  his 
last  ojffice  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility ;  and  in  this  case 
was  it  advisable  to  accelerate  this  inevitable  ruptdre  by  com- 
mencing the  attack. 

"  Our  situation  with  regard  to  the  emperor,"  replied  he  to 
himself,  "is,  that  the  French  interests  are  sacrificed  to  the  ^ 

house  of  Austria ;  oxir  finances  and  our  armies  wasted  in  her 
service — our  alliances  broken,  and  what  mark  of  recipyocitjt  • 
do  we  receive  ?  The  Revolution  insulted ;  our  cockade  pro- 
faned ;  the  emigres  permitted  to  congregate  in  the  states  de- 
pendent on  Austria ;  and  lastly,  the  avowal  of  the  coalition 
of  the  powers  against  us.  When  from  the  heart  of  Luxem- 
bourg our  princes  threaten  us  with  an  invasion,  and  boast  of 
the  support  of  the  other  powers,  Austria  remains  silent,  and 
thus  tacitly  sanctions  the  threats  of  our  enemies.  It  is  true 
she  afiects  from  time  to  time  to  blame  the  hostile  demonstra- 
tions against  France,  but  this  waS  but  a  hypocritical  peace. 
The  white  cockade  and  the  counter-revolutionary  uniform 
are  openly  worn  in  her  states,  whilst  our  national  colors  are 
proscribed  When  the  king  threatened  the  elector  of  Treves 
that  he  would  march  into  his  territories  and  disperse  the 
emigres  by  force,  tlie  emperor  ordered  General  Bender  to  ad- 
vance to  the  assistance  of  the  elector  of  Treves.  This  is  but 
a  slight  matter ;  in  the  report  drawn  up  at  Pilnitz,  the  em- 
peror declares,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  th* 
two  powers  would  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken,  with  re- 
gard to  France,  by  the  other  European  courts ;  and  that  ' 
should  war  ensue,  they  would  mutually  assist  each  other. 
Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  emperor  had  violated  the  treaty 
of  1766,  by  contracting  alliances  without  the  knowledge  of 
France;  and  that  he  has  made  himself  the  promoter  and 
pivot  of  an  anti-French  system.  What  can  be  his  aim  but 
to  intimidate  and  subdue  us,  in  order  to  bring  us  to  accept  a 
^congress,  and  the  introduction  of  shameful  modifications  in 
our  new  institutions  ?     ^ 

"  Perhaps,"  added  Gensonn6,  "  this  idea  has  germinated 
in  France  ?  Perhaps  secret  information  induces  the  em- 
peifor  to  hope  that  peace  may  be  maintained  on  such  condi- 


tions.  He  is  detseived :  it  is  not  at  tb^  moment  when  the 
fiame  of  liberty  is  first  kindled  in  a  nation  of  twenty-fonr 
millions,  that  Frenchmen  would  consent  to  a  capitidation,  to 
which  they  would  prefer  death.  Such  is  our  situation,  that 
war,  which  in  other  times  would  be  a  scourge  to  the  kuman 
race,  would  now  be  useful  to  the  public  welfare.  This  salu- 
tary crisis  would  elevate  the  people  to  the  level  of  their 
destiny ;  it  would  restore  to  them  their  pristine  energy — it 
would  re-establish  pur  finances,  and  stifle  the  germ  of  intes- 
tine dissension.  In  a  similar  situation  Frederic  the  Great 
broke  the  league  formed  against  him  by  the  court  of  Vienna^, 
by  forestalling  it.  Your  committee  propose  that  the  prep* 
arations  for  war  be  accelerated.  A  congress  would  be  a 
<}isgrace — war  is  necessary* — pul^c  opinion  wishes  for  it— 
and  public  safety  demands  it." 

The  committee  concluded,  by  demanding  clear  and  satis- 
factory explanations  from  the  emperor;  and  that  in  case 
these  explanations  should  not  be  given  before  the  10th  of 
February,  this  refusal  to  reply  should  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  hostility. 

m. 

Scarcely  was  the  report  terminated  than  Guadet,  who 
presided  that  day  at  the  Assembly,  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
began  to  comment  on  the  report  of  his  friend  and  colleague. 
Guadet,  bom  at  Saint  Emelion,  near  Bofdea^ix,  already  cele- 
brated as  an  advocate  before  the  age  at  which  men  have 
generally  made  themselves  a  reputation,  impatiently  ex- 
pected by  the  political  tribunes,  had  at  last  arrived  at  the 
Legislative  Assembly*  A  disciple  of  Brissot,  less  profound, 
but  equally  courageous  and  more  eloquent  than  his  master, 
he  was  intimately  connected  with  Gensonn^,  Vergniaud,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  being  of  the  same  age,  the  same 
passions,  and  the  same  country  ;  endowed  with  an  undaunted 
and  energetic  mind,  and  winning  powers  of  oratory,  equally 
fitted  to  resist  the  movement  <rf  a  popular  assembly,  or  to 
precipitate  them  to  a  termination ;  all  these  natural  advan- 
tages were  heightened  by  one  of  those  southern  casts  of  face 
and  feature  that  serve  so  well  to  illustrate  the  working  of 
the  mind  within. 

"  A  congi'ess  has  just  been  spoken  of,"  said  he  ;  "  what, 
then,  is  th&  conspiracy  formed  against  us  ?  How  long  shall 
we  suflfer  ourselves  to  be  fatigued  by  these  manosuvtes — to 
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be  outraged  by  these  hopes  ?  Hare  those  who  have  planned 
them,  well  weighed  this?  The  bare  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  a  capitulation  of  liberty  might  hurry  into  crime  those 
malcontents  who  cherish  the  hope ;  and  these  are  the  crimes 
we  should  crush,  in  the  bud.  Let  us  teach  these  princes 
that  the  nation  is  resolved  to  preserve  its  constitution  pur<» 
and  unchanged,  or  to  perish  with  it.  In  one  word,  let  us 
mark  out  the  place  for  these  traitors,  and  let  that  place  be 
the  scaffold.  I  propose  that  the  decree  pass  at  this  instant ; 
That  the  nation  regards  as  infamous,  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  as  guilty  of  leze-majeste,  every  agent  of  the 
executive  power,  every  Frenchman  (several  voices,  '  every 
legislator*),  who  shall  take  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  this 
congress,  whose  object  is  to  obtain  modifications  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  a  mediation  between  France  and  the  rebels/- 

At  these  words  the  Assembly  rose  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent. Every  hand  was  raised  in  the  attitude  of  men  ready 
to  take  a  solemn  oath ;  the  tribunes  and  the  chamber  con- 
founded their  applause,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 

M.  de  Lessart,  whom  the  gesture  and  the  allusion  of 
Gaudet  seemed  to  have  already  designated  as  the  victim  to 
the  suspicions  of  the  people,  could  not  remain  silent  under 
the  weight  of  these  terrible. allusions.  "Mention  has  been 
made,"  said  he,  "of  the  political  agents  of  the  executive 
power :  I  declare  that  I  know  nothing  which  can  authorize 
us  to  .suspect  their  fidelity.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  repeat 
the  declaration  of  my  colleagues  in .  the  ministry,  and  adopt 
it  for  my  own — the  constitution  or  death." 

Whilst  Gensonn6  and  Guadet .  aroused  the  Assembly  by 
this  preconcerted  scetie,  Vergniaud  aroused  the  crowd  by 
the  copy  of  an  address  to  the  French  people,  which  had 
been  spread  abroad  for  the  last  few  days  amongst  the 
masses.  The  Girondists  remembered  the  effect  produced 
two  years  previously  by  the  proposed  address  to  the  kipg  to 
dismiss  the  troops. 

"Frenchmen,  said  Vergniaud,  "war  threatens  your  fron- 
tiers ;  conspiracies  against  liberty  are  rife.  Your  arniies  are 
assembling :  mighty  movements  agitate  the  empire.  Sedi- 
tious priests  prepare  in  the  confessional,  and  even  in  the 
pulpit,  a  rising  against  the  constitution ;  martial  law  becomes 
essential.  Thus  it  appeared  to  us  just.  But  we  only  suc- 
ceeded in  brandishing  the  thunderbolts  for  a  moment  before 
the  eyes  of  the  rebels — the  king  has  refused  to  sanction  our 
decrees ;  the  German  princes  make  their  territories  a  strong- 
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hold  for  the  eonspirators  against  us.  They  favor  the  plots 
of  the  e2[2ifri:es,  and  furnish  them  with  an  asylum;  arms, 
horses,  and  provisions.  Can  patience  endure  this  without 
becoming  guilty  of  suicide  ?  Doubtless  you  have  renounced 
the  desire  of  conquest ;  but  you  have  not  promised  to  suffer 
insolent  provocation.  You  have  shaken  off  the  yote  of  ty- 
rants; surely,  thebi  you  wiU  not  bow  the  knee  to  foreign 
despots  ?  Beware  Lyou  are  surrounded  by  snares ;  traitors 
seek  to  reduce  you  through  disgust  or  fatigue^  to  a  state  of 
languor  that  enervates  your  courage ;  and  soon  perhaps  they 
will  strive  to  lead  it  astray^  They  seek  to  separate  you  from 
us ;  they  pursue  a  system  of  calumny  against  the  National 
Assembly  to  criminate  the  Revolution  in  your  eyes.  Oh, 
beware  of  these  excessive  terrors!  Repulse  indignantly 
these  impostors,  who,  whilst  they  affect  a  hypocritical  zeal 
for  the  constitution,  yet  unceasingly  speak  of  the  monarchy, . 
The  numarchy  is  to  them  the  counter-revolufion.  The  mon- 
archy is  the  noibility  ;  the  counter-revolution — that  is  tax- 
ation, the  feudal  system,  the  Bastille,  chains,  and  executions, 
to  punish  tbe  sublime  impulses  of  liberty.  Foreign  satellites 
in  the  interior  of  the  state — bankruptcy,  ingulfiing  with 
your  aasiffnats  your  private  fortunes  and  the  national  wealth 
— ^the  fury  of  fanaticism,  of  vengeance,  murder,  rapine,  con- 
flagration, despotism,  and  slaughter,  contending,  in  rivers  of 
blood  and  over  the  heaps  of  dead,  for  the  mastery  of  your 
unhappy  country.  Nobility— that  is,  two  classes  of  men, 
one  for  greatness,  the  other  for  poverty ;  one  for  tyranny, 
the  other  for  slavery.  Nobihty ;  ah !  the  very  word  is  an 
insult  to  the  human  race. 

"  And  yet  it  i^  to  insure  the  Success  of  this  conspiracy 
against  you  that  all  Europe  is  in  arms. — You  must  annihilate 
these  guilty  hopes  by  a  solemn  declaration.  Yes,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  free,  and  deeply  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution, will  be  buried  beneath  her  ruins,  rather  than  suffer  a 
capitulation  unworthy  of  them  to  be  wrung  from  them. 
Rally  yourselves,  take  courage !  In  vain  do  they  strive  to 
excite  the  nations  against  you,  they  will  only  excite  the 
princes,  for  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  with  you,  and  you 
embrace  their  cause  by  defending  your  own.  Hate  war :  it 
is  the  greatest  crime  of  mankind,  and  the  most  fearful  scourge 
of  humanity ;  but  since  it  is  forced  on  you,  follow  the  course 
of  your  destiny.  Who  can  foresee  how  far  will  extend  the 
punishment  of  those  tyrants  who  have  forced  you  to  take 
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arms  ?"    Thus,  tliese  three  statesmen  joined  their  voices  to 
impel  the  nation  to  war. 

IV. 

The  last  words  of  Vergniand  gave  the  people  a  tolerably 
clear  prospect  of  a  universal  republic.  Nor  were  the  con- 
stitutionalists less  eager  in  directing  the  ideas  of  the  nation 
towards  war.  M.  de  Narbonne,  on  his  return  from  his  hasty 
journey,  presented  a  most  encouraging  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly, of  the  state  of  tht5  fortified  towns.  He  praised  every 
one.  He  presented  to  the  country  the  young  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  France, 
and  whose  character  was  even  more  noble  than  his  name,  as 
the  representative  of  the  aristocracy  devoting  itself  to  liberty. 
He  declared  that  the  army^  in  its  attachment  to  its  country, 
did  not  separate  the  king  from  the  Assembly.  He  praised 
the  commanders  of  the  troops,  nominated  Rochambeau  gen- 
eral-in- chief  of  the  army  of  the  north,  Berthier  at  Metz,  Biron 
at  Lisle,  Lucknet  and  La  Fayette  on  the  Rhine.  He  spoke 
of  plans  for  the  campaign,  concerted  between  the  kin^  and 
these  officers ;  he  enumerated^  the  national  guards,  ready  to 
serve  as  a  second  line  to  the  active  army,  and  solicited  that 
they  should  be  promptly  armed ;  he  described  these  volun- 
teers, as  giving  the  army  the  most  imposing  of  all  characters 
— that  of  national  feeling ;  he  vouched  for  the  officers,  who 
had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  and  exonerated  from 
the  charge  of  treason  those  who  had  not  done  so ;  he  en- 
couraged the  Assembly  to  mistrust  those  that  hesitated. 
"  Mistrust,"  said  he,  "  is,  in  these  stormy  times,  the  most 
natural,  but  the  most  dangerous  feeling;-  confidence  wins 
men's  hearts,  and  it  is  important  that  the  people  should 
show  they  have  friends  only."  He  ended  by  announcing 
that  the  active  force  of  the  army  was  110,000  foot,  and 
20,000  cavalry,  ready  to  take  the  field. 

This  report,  praised  by  Brissot  in  his  journal,  and  by  the 
Girondists  in  the  Assembly,  afforded  no  longer  any  pretext 
for  delaying  the  war.  France  felt  that  her  strength  was 
equal  to  her  indignation,  andshe  cJould  be  restrained  no 
longer.  The  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  king  augmented 
the  popular  excitement.  T\^ice  had  he  already  arrested,  by 
his  royal  veto,  the  energetic  measures  of  the  Assembly — the 
decree  against  the  emigres,  and  the  decree  against  the  priesta 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath.     These  two  vetoes,  the  one  die* 


# 
tated  by  liis .  honor,  the  other  by  his  conSoicn^,  were  two 
terrible  ^"sapons,  placed  in  his  hand  by  the  constitution,  yet 
which  he  oeuld  not  wield  without  wounding  himself.  The  • 
Giroiidists  revenged  themselves  for  this  resistrtnco  by  com- 
pelling him  to  male  war  on  the  princes,  who  Sviere  his 
brothers,  and  the  emperor,  whom  tl^ey  bcflieved  to  be  his 
accomplice. 

The  pamphleteers  and  the  Jacobin  journalists  constantly 
spoke  of  these  two  vetoes  as  acts  of  treason.  The  disturb- 
ances in  Vendee  were  attributed  to  a  secret  undeiistanding 
between  the  king  and  the  rebellious  clergy.  In  vain  did  the 
department  of  Paris,  composed  of  men  who  respected  the 
conscience  of  others,  such  as  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  and  M.  d*  Beaumetz,  present  to  the  king  a 
petition  in  which  the  true  principles  of  liberty  protested 
against  the  revolutionary  inquisition :  cotmter-petitions  poured 
in  from  the  departments. 

V.      '    ' 

Camille  Desmoulins,  the  Voltaire  of  the  clubs,  lent  to  the 
petition  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  that  insolent  raillery,  which 
made  the  success  of  his  taient. 

"  Worthy  representatives,"  ran  the  petition,*  "  applauses  . 
are  the  civil  Ust  of  the  people,  therefore  do  not  reject  curs. 
To  collect  the  homages  of  pood  citizens^  and  the  insults  of 
the  bad,  is,  to  a  National  A.ssembly>  to  have  combined  all 
suflfrages.  The  king  has  put  his  veto  to  your  decree  ag-ilnst 
the  emigrants,  a  decree  equally  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people  and  the  clemency  of  the  French  people.  We 
do  not  complain,  of  this  act  of  the  king,  because  t^^  re- 
member  the  maxim  of  the  great  poHtician  Machiavel,  which 
we  beg  of  you  to  meditate  upon  profoundly — It  is  agcUmt 
nature  to  fall  voluntarily  from  such  a  height.  Penetrated 
with  this  truth,  we  do  not  then  require  from  the  king  an 
impossible  love  for  the  constitution^  nor  do  we  find  fault  that 
he  is  opposed  to  your  best  decisions.  But  let  public  func- 
tionaries foresee  the  royal  veto,  and  declare  their  rebellion 
against 'your  decree,  against  the  priests;  let  them  carry  off 
pujblic  opinion;  let  these  men  be  precisely  the  same  who 
caused  to  be  shot  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  the  citizens  who 
were  signing  a  petition  against  a  decree  which  was  not  yet 
decided  upon ;  let  them  inundate  the  empire  with  copies  of 
*  This  extract  has  been  given  before  at  p.  238. — TVauslatar. 
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ihis  petitiofl^  wMch  iB  nothing  more  tban  the  ^rslileaf'of  a 
gr^ri  counter-revolutionary  register  ftnd  ft  sufcairif  ti'm  for 
.  eifll  war  sent  for  signature  to  all  the  fanatics,  aB  the  icTiots, 
all  permanent  slaves.  Fathers  of  the  country  !  ther^  if  here 
such  complicated  ingratitude  and  aboie  of  confidence,  of 
contradiction  and  chicanery,  of  prevarication  and- Ireason, 
that  profoundly  indignant  at  so  much  wickedness  concealed 
beneath  the  cloak  of  philosophy  and  hypocritical  civi§m,  we 
say  to  you — Your  decree  has  saved  the  country,  and  if  they 
are  obstinate  in  refusing  you  permission  to  save  the  country/ 
well,  the  nation  will  save  itself,  for,  after  all,  the  power  of  a 
veto  has  a  termination — a  veto  does  not  prevent  the  taking 
of  tiro  Bastille. 

"  You  are  told  that  the  salary  of  the  priests  was  a  national 
debt.  But  when  you  only  request  the  priests  to  declare 
tliat  they  will  not  be  seditious — are  not  they  who  refuse  this 
declaration  already  seditious  in  their  hearts  ?  And  these 
seditious  priests,  who  have  never  lent  anything  to  the  state 
— who  are  only  creditors  of  the  state  in  the  name  of  benev- 
olence— ^have  they  not  a  thousand  times  forfeited  the  dona- 
tion through  their  ingratitude?  Away,  then,  with  these 
miserable  sophisms,  fathers  of  the  country,  and  have  no 
more  doubt  of  the  omnipotence  of  a  free  people.  If  liberty 
sbimbers,  how  can  the  arm  act  ?  Do  not  raise  this  arm 
again,  do  not  again  lift  the  national  club  to  crush  insects. 
Did  Cato  and  Cicero  proceed  against  Cethegus  or  Catiline  ? 
It  is  the  chiefs  we  should  assail :  strike  at  me  head." 

A  scornful  laugh  echoed  from  the  tribunes  of  the  As- 
sembly to  the  populace.  The  proces-verbal  of  this  sitting 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  eighty-three  departments. 
Next  day  the  Assembly  reconsidered  this,  and  negatived  its 
vote  of  the  previous  evening ;  but  publicity,  was  still  given 
to  it,  and  it  echoed  through  the  provinces,  carrying  with  it 
the  disquietude,  derision,  and  hatred  attached  to  the  Royal 
Veto.  The  constitution,  handed  over  to  ridicule  and  hooted 
U).  full  assembly,  had  now  become  the  plaything  of  the 
populace. 

For  many  ninths  the  state  of  the  kingdom  resembled  the 
state  of  Paris.  All  was  uproar,  confusion,  denunciation, 
dioturbance  in  the  departments.  Each  courier  brought  his 
riots,  seditions,  petitions,  outbreaks,  and  assassinations.  The 
clubs  established  as  many  points  of  resistance  to  the  con- 
lititution  as  there  were  communes  in  the  empire.     The  civil 
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war  lAtBliiiig  in'  La  Vendue  burst  *t»ut  'by  teissacres  at 
AvigDOB. 

■  "-'     .     '  VL 

Thii  city  and  comtal,  united  to  France  by  the  recent  de- 
cree of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  remained  from  this 
period  in  an  intermediary  state  between  two  dominations,  so 
favorable  to  anarchy.  The  partisans  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, and  .the  partisans  of  the  reunion  with  France,  struggled 
there  in  alternations  of.  hope  and  fear,  which  prolonged  and 
envenomed  their  hate.  The  king,  from  a  religious  scruple, 
had  for  too  long  suspended  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
reunion.  Triembling  to  infringe  upon  the  domain  of  the 
church,  he  deferred  his  decision,  and  his  impolitic  delays 
gave  time  for  crimes'! 

France  was  represented  in  Avignon  by  mediators.  The 
provisional  authority  of  these  mediators  was  supported  by  a 
detachment  of  troops  of  the  line.  The  power,  entirely  mu- 
nicipal, was  confided  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  municipality. 
The  populace,  excited  and  agitated,  was  divided  into  the 
French  or  revolutionary  party,  and  the  party  opposed  to  the 
reunion  by  France  and  the  Revolution.  The  fanaticism  of 
religion  with  one,  the  fanaticism  of  liberty  with  the  other, 
impelled  the  two  parties  even  to  crimes.  The  warmth  of 
blood,  the  thirst  of  private  vengeance,  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
all  added  to  civil  passions.  The  violences  of  Italian  repub- 
lics w^e  all  to  be  seen  in  the  manners  of  this  Italian  colony, 
of  this  branch  establishment  of  Home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  The  smaller  states  are,  the  more  atrocious  are  their 
civil  wars.  ^  There  opposite  opinions  become  personal  hatreds ; 
contests  are  but  assassinations.  Avignon  commenced  these 
wholesale  assassinations  by  private  murders. 

On  the  16th  of  October  a  gloomy  agitation  betrayed  itself 
by  the  mobs  of  people  collecting  on  various  point^  particu- 
larly consisting  of  persons  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  Thft 
walls  of  the  church  were  covered  with  placards,  calling  on 
the  people  to  revclt  against  the  provisional  authority  of  the 
ifaunicipality.  Tlif':re  were  briiited  about  rumors  of  absurd 
miracles,  which  demanded  in  the  name  of  Heaven  vengeance 
for  the  assaults  made  against  religion.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin 
worshipped  by  ther  people  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  had 
blushed  at  the  profanations  of  her  temple.  She  had  been  seen 
to  shed  tears  of  indignation  and  grief.    The  people,  educated 
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under  tke  {mpal  gO¥emment  in  suoh  9iip«rstitiotts  ci^dulities  » 

had  gone  in  a  body  to  the  Cordeliers  tb  av^ge^the  cause  of  * 

rUieir  protectress.  Animated  by  fanatical  exhortations,  con^ 
fiding  in  the  divine  interposition,  the  mob,  on  quitting-  th* 
Cordeliers,  and  increasing  as  it  went,  hurfied  to  the  ramparts, 
closed  the  doors,  turned  the  cai;inon  on  the  city,  and  then 
spread  themselves  through  the  streets',  demanding  with  loud  I 

clamors  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  The  unfortunate 
Lescuyer,  notary  of  Avignon,  secretary  {greffier)  of  the  mu- 
nicip«4ity,  more  particularly  pointed  out  to  the  fury  of  the . 
mob,  T)ras  dragged  violently  fropi  his  residence,  and  along 
the  pavement  to  the  altar  .of  the  Cordeliers,  where  he  was  ^       J 

murdered  by  sabre-strokes  and  blows  from  bludgeons,  tram-  ' 

pled  under  foot,  his  dead  body  oufEaged  and  cast  as  an  ex- 
piatory victim  at  the  feet  of  the  offended  statue.  The 
national  guard  having  dispatched  a  detachment  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon  from  the  fort,  drove  back  the  infuriated 
populace,  and  picked  from  th6  pavement  the  naked  and  life- 
less carcase  of  Lescuyer.  The  prisons  of  the  city  had  been 
broken  open,  and  the  miscreants  they  contained  came  to  offer 
their  assistance  for  other  murders.  Horrible  reprisals  were 
feared,  and  yet  the .  mediators,  absent  from  the^  city,  were 
asleep,  or  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  actual  danger.  The 
understanding  between  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  clubs  and 
the  rioters  of  Avignon  became  more  fearfully  intimate. 


VII. 

One  of  thosic  sinister  persons  who  seem  to  smell  blood 
and  presage  crime, , reached  Avignon  from  Versailles:  his 
name  was  Jourdan.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
revolutionist  of  the  same  name,  bom  at  Avignon.  Sprung 
from  the  arid  and  calcined  moimtains  of  the  south,  where 
the  very  brutes  are  more  ferocious  ;  by  turns,  butcher,  far» 
laer,  and  smuggler,  in  the  gorges  which  separate  Savoy  from 
France  ;^  a  soldier,  deserter,  horse-jobber,  and  then  a  keeper 
of  a  low  wine  shop  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris ;  he  had  wallowed 
in  all  the  lowest  vices  of  the  dregs  of  a  metropolis.  The 
first  murders  committed  by  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
had  disclosed  his  real  character.  14  was  not  that  of  contest 
but  of  murder.  He  appeared  after  the  carnage  to  mangle 
the  victims,  and  render  the  assassination  fouler.  He  was  a 
butcher  of  men,  and  he  boasted  of  it.     It  w^  he  who  haa 
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thrust  his  hands  into  the  open  brear  ts  and  plucked  fortl^ihe 
hearts  of  Foulon  and  Berthier.*  Ic  was  he  who  had  eut  off 
the  head  of  the  two  gardes-de-ca'ps,  de  Varicourt  and  des 
Huttes,  ai  Versailles,  on  the  0th  of  October.  It  was  he  who, 
entering  Paris,  bearing  the  two  heads  at  the  end  of  a  pike, 
reproached  the  people  with  being  content  with  so  little,  anil 
having  made  him  go  so  far  to.  cut  off  only,  two  heads !  He 
hoped  for  better  things  at  Avignon,  and  went  thither. 

There  was  at  Avignon  a  body  of  volunteers  called  the 
army  of  Vaucluse,  formed  of  the  dregs  of  that  country,  and 
commanded  by  one  Patrix.  This  Patrix  having  been  assas- 
sinated by  his  troop, -whose  excesses  he  desired  to  moderate, 
Jourdan  was  elevated  to  the  command  by  the  claims  of  sedi- 
tion and  wickedness.  The  soldiers,  when  reproached  with 
their  robberies  and  murders,  similar  to  those  of  the  Gueux 
of  Belgium,  and  the  sans-culottes  of  Paris,  received  the 
reproach  as  an  honor,  and  called  themselves  the  brave  brigands 
of  Avignon.  Jourdan  at  the  head  of  this  band,  ravaged  and 
fired  le  Comtal,  laid  siege  to  Carpentras,  was  repulsed,  lost 
five  hundred  men,  and  fell  back  upon  Avignon,  still  shud- 
dering at  the  murder  of  Lescuyer.  He  resolved  on  lending 
his  arm  and  his  troop  to  the  vengeance  of  the  French  party. 
On  the  30th  of  August  Jourdan  and  his  myrmidons  closed 
the  city-gates,  dispersed  through  the  streets,  going  to  the 
houses  noted  as  containing  enemies  to  the.  Revolution,  drag- 
ging out  the  inhabitants — men,  women,  aged  persons,  and 
children, — all  without  distinction  of  age,  sex  or  innocence,  and 
shut  them  up  in  the  palace.  When  night  came,  the  assas- 
sins broke  down  the  doors,  and  murdered  with  iron  crowbars 
these  disarmed  and'  supplicating  victims.  In  vain  did  they 
shriek  to  the  national  guard  for  aid  ;  the^  city  hears  the  mas- 
sacre without  daring  to  give  any  signs  of  animation.  The 
daring  of  the  crime  chilled  and  paralyzed  every  citizen.  The 
murderers  preluded  the  death  of  the  females  by  derisj^^n  and 
insults  which  addel  shame  to  terror,  and  the  agonies  oif 
modesty  to  the  par^s  of  murder.  When  there  were.no  more 
to  be  slain  they  m^  tilated  the  carcases,  and  swept  the  blood 
into  the  §ewer  of  the  palace.    They  dragged  the  mutilated 

♦  Foulon  was  a  contractor,  who,  odious  to  tlie  populace,  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  Paris,  but  bein^  discovered,  was  brought  back,  and 
eventually  murdered  by  the  mob  m  July,  1789.  Berthier  was  his  son- 
in-law,  and  also  incundnff  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  was  a  &w  days 
later  stabbed  by  a  hundred  bayonets  whilst  qn  his  way  to  prison.— 
H.  T.  R. 
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comes  to  La  Glaciere,  walled  them  up,  and  the  vengeance  of 
tho  people  was  stamped  upon  them.  Jourdan  and  his  satel* 
lites  offered  the  homage  of  this  night  to  the  French  media- 
tors and  the  National  Assembly.  The  scoundrels  of  Paris 
admired — ^the  Assembly  shook  with  indignation,  and  consid- 
ered this  crime  as  an  outrage ;  whilst  the  president  fainted 
on  reading  the  recital  of  this  night  at  Avignon.  The  arrest 
of  Jourdan  and  his  accomplices  was  commanded.  Jourdan 
fled  from  Avignon,  pursued  by  the  French ;  he  dashed  his 
horse  into  the  river  of  the  Sargue  :  caught  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  by  a  soldier,  he  fired  at  him  and  missed.  He  was 
seized  and  bound,  and  punishment  awarded  him,  but  the 
Jacobins  compelled  the  Girondists  to  agree  to  an  amnesty 
for  the  crimes  of  Avignon.  Jourdan  making  sure  of  impu- 
nity, and  proud  of  his  iniquities,  went  thither  to  be  revenged 
on  his  denouncers. 

The  Assembly  shuddered  for  a  moment  at  the  sight  of 
this  blood,  and  then  hastily  turned  its  eyes  away.  In  its 
impatience  to  reign  alone,  it  had  not  the  time  to  display  pity. 
There  was,  besides,  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins 
a  contest  for  leadership,  and  a  rivalry  in  going  ahead  of  the 
Revolution  which  made  each  of  the  two  Actions  afraid  that 
the  other  should  be  in  advance.  Dead  bodies  did  not  make 
them  pause,  and  tears  shed  for  too  long  a  time  might  have 
been  taken  for 'weakness. 

VIII. 

However,  victims  multiplied  daily,  and  disasters  followed 
disasters.  The  whole  empire  seemed  ready  to  fall  and  crush 
its  founders.  San  Domingo,  the  richest  of  the  French  colo- 
nies, was  swimming  in  blood.  France  was  punished  for  its 
egotism.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  proclaimed,  in 
princifje,  the  liberty  of  the  blacks,  but,  in  fact,  slavery  still 
existed.  Two  hundred  thousand  slaves  served  *as  human 
cattle  to  some  thousands  of  colonists.  They  were  bought 
and  sold,  and  cut  and  maimed,  as  if  they  were  inanimate 
objects.  They  were  kept  by  speculation  out  of  the  civil  law, 
and  out.  of  the  religious  law.  Property,  family,  marriage, 
all  was  forbidden  to  them.  Care  was  taken  to  degrade  them 
below  men,  to  preserve  the  right  of  treating  them  as  brutes. 
If  some  unions  furtive,  or  favored  by  cupidity,  were  formed 
amongst  them,  the  wife  and  children  belonged  to  the  master. 
They  were  sold  separately,  without  any  regard  to  the  ties  of 
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nature,  all  the  attachments  with  whieh  Gpd  h90  Ipime^  the 
chain  of  human  sympathies  were  rent  asunder  without  com- 
miseration. 

This  crime  e»  masse,  this  systematic  brutaiity,  had  its 
theorists  and  apologists;  human  faculties  were  denied  to 
the  blacks.  They  were  classed  as  9  race  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit.  Thus  the  mfamous  abuse  of  p#wer,  which 
was  exercised  over  this  inert  and  servile  race,  was  called 
necessary  guardianship.  Tyrants  have  never  wanted  sophists : 
on  the  other  hand,  men  of  right  feeling  towards  their  fellows, 
who  had,  like  Gregoire,  Raynal,  Bamave,  Brissot,  Condorcet, 
La  Fayette,  embraced  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  formed 
the  "  Society  of  ths  Friends  of  the  Blacks,*^  had  circulated 
their  principles  in  the  colonies,  like  a  vengeance  rather  than 
as  justice.  These  principles  had  burst  fprth  without  prep- 
aration, and  unanticipated  in  colonial  society,  where  truth 
had  no  organ  but  insurrection.  Philosophy  proclaims  prin- 
ciples; politics  administer  them;  the  friends  of  the  blacks 
were  contented  with  proclaiming  them,  .  France  had  not  had 
courage  to  dispossess  and  indemnify  her  colonists :  she  had 
acquired  Hb^rty  for  herself  alone;  she  adjourned,  as  she  still 
adjourns  at  the  moment.  I  write  these  lines,  the  reparation 
for  the  crime  of  slavery  in  her  colonies :  could  she  be  aston. 
ished  that  slavery  should  seek  to  arenge  herself,  and  that 
liberty,  warmly  proclaimed  in  Paris,  shoidd  not  become  an 
insurrection  at  San  Domingo  ?  Every  iniquity  that  a  free 
society  allows  to  subsist  for  the  profit  of  the  oppressor,  is  a 
sword  with  which  she  herself  arms  the  oppressed.  Bight  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  weappns ;  wo^  to  him  who  l^res  it 
to  his  enemies  1 

IX, 

San  Domingo  proved  this.  Fifty  thousand  blaok  dayes 
rose  in  one  night  at  the  kstigation,  and  under  the  command, 
of  the  mulattoes,  or  men  of  color.  The  men  of  color,  the 
intermediary  race,  springing  from  white  colonists  and  black 
slaves,  were  not  slaves,  neither  were  they  citizens.  They 
were  a  kind  of  freedmen,  with  the  defects  and  virtues  of  the 
two  races ;  the  pride  of  the  whites,  the  degradation  of  the 
blacks ;  a  fluctuating  race  who,  by  turning  sometimes  to  the 
side  of  the  slaves,  sometimes  to  that  of  the  masters,  inevi* 
tably  produced  thoSe  terrible  oscillations  which  inevitabljr 
superinduce  the  overtbrow  of  socii^ty.    . 
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Uhe  miikltoes^lrho  tbeukselves  possessed  slaves,  had  begun 
by  maSdDg  common  cause  with  the  colonists,  and  by  oppo^ 
sing  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  more  obstinately  than 
even  the  whites  themselves.  The  nearer  they  were  to  sla- 
very, the  more  doggedly  did  they  defend'  their  share  in 
tyranny.  Man  is  thus  made :  none  is  more  ready  to  abuse 
his  right  than  he  who,  with  diflSculty,  has  acquired  it;  there 
are  no  tyrants  worse  than  slaves,  and  no  men  prouder  than 
parvenus. 

The  men  of  color  had  all  the  vices  of  parvenus  of  liberty. 
But  when  they  perceived  that  the  whites  despised  them  as  a 
mingled  race,  that  the  Revolution  had  not  effaced  the  tinge 
of  their  skin,  and  the  injurious  prejudices  which  were  at- 
tached to  their  color ;  when  they  in  vain  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  which  the  colonists  opposed; 
they  passed  with  the  impetuosity  and  levity  of  their  conduct 
from  one  passion  to  another,  from  one  party  to  the  other,  and^ 
made  conmion  cause  with  the  oppressed  race.  Their  habits 
of  command,  fortune,  intelligence,  energy,  boldness,  naturally 
pointed  them  out  as  the  leaders  of  the  blacks.  They  frater- 
nized with  them,  they  became  popular  amongst  the  blacks, 
from  the  very  tinge  of  skin  for  which  they  had  recently 
blushed,  when  in  company  with  the  whites.  They  secretly 
fomented  the  germs  of  insurrection  at  the  nightly  meetings  of 
the  slaves.  They  kept  up  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
the  friends  of  the  blacks  in  Paris.  They  spread  widely  in 
the  huts,  speeches  and  papers  from  Paris,  which  instructed 
the  colonists  in  their  duties  and  informed  the  slaves  of  their 
indefeasible  rights.  The  rights  of  man,  commented  upon 
by  vengeance,  became  the  catechism  of  all  dwellings. 

The  whites  trembled ;  terror  urged  them  to  violence.  The 
blood  of  the  muldtto  Oge  and  his  accomplices,  shed  by  M.  de 
Blanchelande,  governor  of  San  Domingo  and  the  colonial 
council,  €owed  everywhere  despair  and  conspiracy. 


Oge,  deputed  to  Paris  by  the  men  of  color  to  assert  their 
rights  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  bad  become  known  to 
Brissot,  Raynal,  Gregoire,  and  was  affiliated  with  them  to 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Blacks.  Passing  thence 
into  England,  he  became  known  to  the  admirable  philanthro- 
pist, Clarkson.  Clarkson  and  his  friend  at  this  time  were 
pleading  the  cause  of  th^  emancipation  di  the  negroes :  they 
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were  the  first  apostles  of  tHat  religion  of  iamtasaljr  who  be- 
lieved that  they  could  not  raise  their  hands  purely  towards 
God,  so  long  as  those  hands  retained  a  link  of  that  chain 
which  holds  a  race  of  human  beings  in  degradation  and 
in  slavery.  The  association  with  these  men  of  worth  ex- 
panded Oge's  mind.  He  had  come  to  Europe  only  to 
defend  the  interest  of  the  midattoes ;  he  now  tODk  up  with 
warmth  the  more  hberal  and  holy  cause  of  all  the  blacks ; 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  liberty  of  all  his  brethren.  He 
returned  to  France,  and  became  very  intimate  with  Bamave ; 
he  entreated  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  to  the  coloiiies,  and  not  to  make  any  excep- 
tion to  Divine  law,  by  leaving  the  slaves  to  their  mas- 
ters ;  excited  and  initated  by  the  hesitation  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  withdrew  with  one  hand  what  it  gave  with  the 
other,  he  declared  that  if  justice  could  not  sufl&ce  for  their 
cause,  he  would  appeal  to  force.  Bamave  had  said,  "Perish 
the  colonies  rather  than  a  principle/"  The  men  of  the  14th 
of  July  had  no  right  to  condemn,  in  the  heart  of  Oge,  that 
revolt  which  was  their  own  title  to  independence.  .We  may 
believe  that  the  secret  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  blacks 
followed  Og6,  who  returned  to  San  Domingo.  He  found 
there  the  rights  of  men  of  color  and  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty of  the  blacks  more  denied  and  more  profaned  than  ever. 
He  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  but  with  the  forms 
and  rights  of  legality.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  two  hun- 
dred men  of  color,  he  demanded  the  promulgation  in  the 
colonies  of  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  despot- 
ically delayed  until  that  time.  He  wrote  to  the  military 
commandant  of  the  Cape,  "  We  require  the  proclamation 
of  the  law  which  makes  us  free  citizens.  K  you  oppose 
this,  we  will  repair  to  Leogane,  we  will  nominate  electors, 
and  repel  force  by  force.  The  pride  of  the  colonists  re- 
volts at  sitting  beside  us  :  was  the  pride  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  consulted  when  the  equality  of  citizens  was  pro^ 
claimed  in  France  ?" 

The  government  replied  to  this  eloquent  demand  for  lib- 
erty by  sending  a  body  of  troops  to  disoerse  the  persons 
assembled,  and  Oge  drove  them  back. 

XI. 

A  larger  body  of  troops  being  dispatched,  they  contrived, 
after  ^  desperate  resistance/  to  .disperse  the  mulattoes.    .Og^ 
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escaped.  Mid  found  rei^ge  in  the  SpanUh  part  of  the  island. 
A  price  was  set  upon  his  bead.  M.  de  Bknchelande  in  lu9 
proclamations  imputed  it  as  a  crime  to  Mm  that  he  bad 
claimed,  the  rights  of  nature  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly, 
which  had  so  loudly  proclaimed  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 
They  applied  to  the  Spanish  authorities  to  surrender  this 
Spartacus^^qually  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  whites  in 
both  countries.  Oge  was  delivered  up  to  the  French  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  sent  for  trial  to  the  Gape.  His  trial  was 
protracted  for  two  months,  in  order  to  afford  time  to  cut 
asunder  all  the  threads  of  the  plot  of  independence,  and  in* 
timidate  his  accomplices.  The  whites,  in  great  excitement, 
complained  oi  these  delays,  and  demanded  his  head  with 
loud  vociferations.  The  judges  condemned  him  to  death  for 
a  crime  which  in  the  mother-country  had  constituted  the 
glory  of  La  Fayette  and  Mirabeau. 

He  underwent  torture  in  his  dungeon.  The  rights  of  hia 
race,  centred  and  persecuted  in  him,  raised  his  soul  above 
the  torments  of  his  executioners.  "  Give  up  all  hope,"  be 
exclaimed,  with  unflinching  dariqg ;  ''give  up  all  hope  of 
extracting  from  me  the  name  of  even  one  of  my  accom^ 
plices.  My  accomplices  are  everywhere  where  the  heart  o£ 
man  is  raised  against  the  oppressors  of  men.''  From  that 
moment  he  pronounced  but  two  words,  which  sounded  like  a 
remorse  in  the  ears  of  his  persecutors — JUherty  I  Equality  ! 
He  walked  composedly  to  his  death  ;  listened  with  indigna* 
tion  to  the  sentence  which  condemned  him  to  the  lingering 
and  infamous  death  of  the  vilest  criminals.  ''  What !"  he 
exclaimed;  ''do  you  confound  me  with, criminals  because  I 
have  desired  to  restore  to  my  fellow-creatures  the  rights  and 
titles  of  men  which  I  feel  in  mysejf  ?  Well !  you  have  my 
blood,  but  an  avenger  will  arise  from  it !"  He  died  on  the 
wheel,  and  his  mutilated  carcass  was  left  on  the  highway. 
This  heroic  death  reached  even  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  gave  rise. to  various  opinions.  "He  deserved  it,"  said 
Malouet ;  "  Oge  was  a  criminal  and  an  assassin."  ''  If  Qge 
be  guilty,"  replied  Gregoire,  "so  are  we  all;  if  he  who 
claimed  Uberty  for  his  brothers  perished  justly  on  the  scaf* 
fold,  then  all  Frenchmen  who  resemble  us  should  moout 
there  also." 


XII. 
Oge's  blood  bubbled  sitentily  in  the  hearts  ctf  aJl  the  mit* 
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Ifttto  luce.  They  swore  to  arenge  him.  Hie  blacks  were  an 
army  all  ready  for  tbe  massacre;  the  signal  was  given  to 
them  by  the  men  of  color.  In  one  night  60^000  slaves, 
armed  with  torches  and  their  working  tools,  burnt  down  all 
ttieir  masters'  houses  in  a  circuit  of  six  leagues  round  ^he 
Cape.  The  whites  were  murdered ;  women,  children,  old  • 
men — ^nothing  escaped  the  long-repressed  fury  of  the  blacks. 
It  was  the  annihilation  of  one  race  by  the  other.  The 
bleeding  heads  of  the  whites,  carried  on  the  tops  of  sugar 
canes,  were  the  standards  which  guided  these  hordes,  not  to 
combat,  but  to  carnage.  The  outrages  of  so  many  centuries^ 
committed  by  the  whites  on  thB  blacks,  were  avenged  in  one 
night.  A  rivalry  of  cruelty  seemed  to  arise  between  the 
two  colors.  The  negroes  imitated  the  tortures  so  long  used 
upon  them,  and  invented  new  ones.  If  certain  noble  and 
faithful  slaves  placed  themselves  between  their  old  masters 
and  death,  they  were  sacrificed  together.  Gratitude  and  pity 
are  virtues  which  civil  war  never  recognizes.  Color  was  a 
sentence  of  death'  without  exception  of  persons ;  the  war 
was  between  the  races,  and  no  longer  between  men.  The 
one  must  perish  for  the  other  to  hve !  Since  jtstice  could 
not  make  itself  understood  by  them,  there  was  nothing  but 
death  left  for  them.  Every  gift  of  hfe  to  a.  white  was  a 
treason  which  would  cost  a  black  man's  life.  The  negroes 
had  no  longer  any  pity ;  they  were  men  no  longer,  they  were 
no  longer  a  people,  but  a  destroying  element  which  spread 
over  the  land,  annihilating  everything. 

In  a  few  hours  eight  hundred  habitations,  sugar  and  coffee 
Stores,  representing  an  immense  capital,  were  destroyed.  The 
mills,  magazines,  utensils,  and  even  the  very  plant  which 
reminded  them  of  their  servitude  and  their  compulsory  labor» 
were  cast  into  the  flames.  The  whole  plain,  as  far  as  eye 
could  reach,  was  covered  with  nothing  but  the  smoke  and 
the  ashes  of  conflagratibn.  The  dead  bodies  of  whites,  piled 
in  hideous  trophies  of  heads  and  limbs,  of  men,  women,  and 
infants  assassinated,  alone  marked  the  spot  of  the  rich  resi^ 
dences,  where  they  were  supreme  on  the  previous  night.  It 
was  the  revenge  of  slavery :  all  tyranny  has  such  fearful 
reverees. 

Some  whites,  Warned  in  time  of  the  insurrection  by  the 
generous  indiscretion  of  the  blacks,  or  protected  in  their 
flight  by  the  forests  and  the  darkness,  had  taken  refuge  at 
the  Cape  Town;  others,  concealed  with  their  wives  and 
children  in  caves^  were  fed  and  attended  to  by  attached 
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slares,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  army  of  blacks  in- 
creased without  the  walls  of  the  Cape  Town,  where  they 
formed  and  disciplined  a  fortified  camp.  Gmis  and  cannons 
arrived  by  the  aid  of  invisible  auxiliaries.  Some  accused  the 
English,  others  the  Spaniards,  others,  "  the  friends  of  the 
blacks,'*  with  being  accomplices  of  this  insurrection.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  were  at  peace  with  France;  the  revolt 
of  the  blacks  menaced  them  equally  with  ourselves.  The 
English  themselves  possessed  three  times  as  many  slaves  as 
the  French :  the  principle  of  the  insurrection,  excited  by  suc- 
cess, and  spreading  with  them,  would  have  ruined  their  estab- 
lishments, and  compromised  the  lives  of  their  colonists.  These 
suspicions  were  absurd ;  there  was  no  one  culpable  but  lib- 
erty itself,  which  is  not  to  be  repressed  with  impunity  in  a 
portion  of  the  human  race.  It  had  accomplices  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  French  themselves. 

The  weakness  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
reception  of  this  news  proved  this.  M.  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville,  minister  of  marine,  ordered  the  immediate  departure  of 
6,000  men  as  reinforcement  for  the  isle  of  JSan  Domingo. 

Brissot  attacked  these  repressive  measures  in  a  discourse 
in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  crime 
on  the  victims,  and  to  accuse  the  government  of  complicity 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  colonists. 

"  By  what  fatality  does  this  news  coincide  with  a  moment 
when  emigrations  are  redoubled  ?  when  the  rebels  assembled 
on  our  frontiers  warn  us  of  an  approaching  outbreak  ?  when, 
in  fact,  the  colonies  threaten  us,  through  an  illegal  deputa- 
tion, with. withdrawing  from  the  rule  of  the  mother-country? 
Has  not  this  the  appearance  of  a  vast  plan  combined  by 
treason  ?" 

The  repugnance  of  the  friends  of  the  blacks,  numerous  in 
the  Assembly,  to  take  energetic  measures  in  favor  of  the 
colonists,  the  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  which  weak- 
ens pity,,  and  then,  the  interior  movement  which  attracted 
into  its  sphere  minds  and  things,  sooh  eflPaoed  these  -impres- 
sions, and  allowed  the  spirit  of  independence  amongst  the 
blacks  to  form  and  expand  at  San  Domingo,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  distance  in  the  form  of  a  poor  old  slave — ^Tous- 
saint-L'duverture. 


XIII. 
The  internal  disorder  multiplied  at  every  point  of  the 
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empire.  Religious  liberty,  wMeh  was  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
stituent AssemlSly,  and  the  most  important  conquest  of  the 
Revolution,  could  not  be  established  without  this  struggle  in 
face  of  a  displaced  worship,  and  a. schism  which  ^spread  far 
and  wide  amongst  the  people.  The  coimter  revolutionary 
party  was  allied  everywhere  with  the  clergy.  They  had  the 
same  enemies,  and  conspired  against  the  same  cause.  The 
nonjuring  priests  had  assumed  the  character  of  victims,  and 
the  interest  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  especially  in  the 
country,  attached  to  them.  Persecution  is  so  odious  to  the 
public  feeling  that  its  very  appearance  raises  generous  indig- 
nation  against  it.  The  human  mind  has  an  inclination  to 
believe  that  justice  is  on  the  side  of  the  proscribed.  The 
priests  were  not  as  yet  persecuted,  but  from  the  moment 
that  they  were  no  longer  paramount  they  beheved  them- 
selves humiliated.  The  ill-repressed  irritation  of  the  clergy 
had  been  more  injurious  to  the  Revolution  than  all  the  con- 
spiracies of  the  emigrated  aristocracy.  Conscience  is  man's 
most  sensitive  point.  A  superstition  attacked,  or  a  faith 
distiu*bed  in  the  mind  of  a  peopleris.  the  fellest  of  conspira- 
cies. It  was  by  the  hand  of  God,  invisible  in  the  hand  of 
the  priesthood,  that  the  aristocracy  roused  La  Vendee. 
Frequent  and  bloody  symptoms  already  betrayed  themselves 
in  the  west,  and  in  Normandy,  that  concealed  focus  of  relig- 
ious war. 

The  most  fearful  of  these  symptoms  burst  out  at  Caen. 
The  Abb6  Fauchet  was  constitutional  bishop  of  CalvacTos. 
The  celebrity  of  his  name,  the .  elevated  patriotism  of  his 
opinions,  the  eclat  of  his  revolutionary  renown,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  writings,  disseminated  widely  in  his  diocese,  were 
the  causes  of  greater  excitement  throughout  Calvados  than 
elsewhere. 

Fauchet,  whose  conformity  of  opinions,  honesty  of.  feel- 
ings for  renovation,  and  even  whose  somewhat  fanciful  imag- 
ination, which  were  subsequently  destined  to  associate  him 
in  acts,  and  even  on  the  scaffold  with  the  Girondists,  was 
bom  at  Domes,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Nivemais.  He 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  entered  into  the  free  community 
of  the  jpriests  of  Saint  Roch,  at  Paris,  and  was  for  some 
time  preceptor  to -the  children  of  the  Marquis  de  Choiseul, 
brother  of  the  famous  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  last  minister  of 
the  school  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  A  remarkable  talent 
for  speaking  gave  him  a  distinguished  reputation  in  the 
pulpit.     He  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  king,  abb6  of 
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Montfort,  and  gniiid*ti6flcire  of  Boul^es.    He  advanced  rap«  j 

idly  towards  the  firtt  disnities  of  the  churcli ;  b^t  his  mind  ^ 

had  imbibed  the  s|>irit  of  the  times.     He  wa^  not  a  destnio-  ' 

tive,  but  a  refonner  of  the  church,  in  whose  bosom  he  was 

bom.     His  work,  entitled  De  VJSglm  Jfationale,  proves  in 

him  as  much  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith 

as  boldness  of  desire  to  change  its  discipline.     This  philo> 

Sophie  faith,  which  so  closely  resembles  the  Christian  Platon- 

ism  which  was  paramount  in  Italy  imder  the  Medici,  and 

even  in  the  palace  of  the  popes  themselv^es  under  Leo  X,, 

breathed  throughout  his  sacred  discourses. ,  The  clergy  was 

alarmed  at  these  lights  of  the  age  shining  in  the  very  sane-  ^ 

tuary.     The  Abbe  Fauchet  was  interdicted,  and  struck  off 

the  list  of  the  king's  preachers. 

But  the  Revolution  already  opened  other  tribunes  to  him. 
It  burst  forth,  and' he  rushed  headlong  into  it»  ^  imagination 
rushes  towards  hope.  He  fought  for  it  from  the  day  of  its 
birth,  and  with  every  kind  of  weapon.  He  shook  the  peo- 
ple m  the  primary  assemblies,  and  in  the  sections ;  he  urged 
with  voice  and  gesture  the  insurgent  masses  under  the  can- 
non of  the  Bastille.  He  was  seen,  sword  in  hand,  to  lead  on 
the  assailants.  Thrice  did  he  advance  under  fire  of  the  can- 
non, at  the  head  of  the  deputation  which  summoned  the 
governor  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  to  surrender.* 
He  did  not  soil  his  revolutionary  zeal  with  any  blood  or 
cipne.  He  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  people  for  liberty ;  but 
with  him  liberty  was  virtue ;  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
this  twofold  character.  There  were  in  his  features  the  high- 
priest  and  the  hero.  His  exterior  pleased  and  attracted  the 
populace.  He  wa?  tall  and  slepder,  with  a  wide  chest,  oval 
countenance,  black  eyes,  and  his  dark  brown  hair  set  off  the 
paleness  of  his  brow.  His  imposing  but  modest  appearance 
inspired  at  the  first  glance  favor  and  respect.     His  voice  ' 

clear,  impressive,  and  fuU-toned ;  his  majestic  carriage,  his 
somewhat  mystical  style,  commanded  the  reflection,  as  well 
as  the  admiration,  of  his  auditors.  Equally  adapted  to  the 
popular  tribune  or  the  pulpit,  electoral  assemblies  or  cathe- 
dral were  alike  too  circumscribed  in  limits  for  the  crowds 
who  flocked  to  hear  him.  It  geemed  as  though  he  were  a 
revolutionary  saint — Bernard  preaching  political  charity,  or 
the  crusade  of   reason. 

His  manners  were  neither  severe  nor  hypocritical.     He 

*  See  Michelet's  Hifttory  of  the  Freneh  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  154;-^ 
Standard  Uibraay. 
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himself  conf^ed  that  he  loved  ^ith  legitimate  and  pure  af-- 
fection  Madame  Carron,  who  follqwed  him  everywhere,  even 
to  the  chtirohes  and  clubs.  "  They  calumniated  me  with 
respect  to  hfer,?  iie  said,  "  and  I  attached  myself  the  more 
'  strongly  to  her,  and  yet  I  am  pure.  You  have  seen  her, 
even  more  lovely  in  mind  than  fiace,  and  who,  for  the  ten 
years  I  have  known  her,  seems  to  me  daily  more  worthy  of 
being  loved.  She  would  lay  down  her  hfe  for  me ;  I  would 
resign  my  life  for  her ;  but  I  would  never  sacrifice  my  duty 
to  her.  In  spite  of  the  malignant  libels  of  the  aristocrats,  I 
shall  go  every  day  at  breakfast-time  to  taste  the  charms  of 
the  purest  friendship  in  her  society.  She  comes  to  hear  me 
preach !  Yes,  no  doubt  of  it :  no  one  knows  better,  than 
herself  the  sincerity  with  which  I  believe  in  the  truths  I  pro- 
fess. She  comes  to  the  assemblies  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville ! 
Yes,  no  doubt  of  it :  it  is  because  she  is  coirinced  that  pa- 
triotism is  a  second  religion,  that  no  hypocrisy  is  in  my  soul, 
and  that  my  life  is  really  devoted  to  God,  to  my  country, 
and  friendship." 

"  And  you  dare  to  assert  that  you  are  chaste,"  retorted 
the  faithful  and  indignant  priests,  by  the  Abbe  de  Valme- 
ton.  **  How  absurd  !  Chaste,  at  the  moment  when  you  con- 
fess the  most  unpardonable  inclinations ;  when  you  attract 
a  woman  from  the  bed  of  her  husband — ^her  duties  as  a 
mother — when  you  take  about  ever3rwhere  this  infatuated 
female,  attached  to  your  footsteps,  in  order  to  display  her 
ostentatiously  to  the  public  gaze  !  And  who  follow,  sir !  A 
troop  of  ruffians  and  abandoned  women.  Worthy  pastor  of 
this  foul  populace,  which  celebrates  your  pastoral  visit  by 
the  only  rejoicings  that  can  give  yoli  pleasure — ^your  prog- 
ress is  marked  by  every  excess  of  rapine  and  debauchery." 
These  bitter  reproaches  resounded  in  the  provinces,  and 
caused  great  excitement.  The  conforming  and  nonconform- 
ing priests  were  disputing  the  altars.  A  letter  from  the 
minister  of  the  interior  came  to  authorize  the  nonjuring 
priests  to  celebrate  the  holy  sacrifice  in  the  churches  where 
they  had  previously  done  duty.  Obedient  to  the  law,  the 
constitutional  priests  opened  to  them  their  chapels,  supplied 
them  with  the  ornaments  necessary  for  divine  worship ;  but 
the  multitude,  faithful  to  thpir  ancient  pastors,  threatened 
and  insulted  the  new  clergy.  Bloody  struggles  took  place 
between  the  two  creeds  on  the  very  threshold  of  God's 
house.  On  Friday,  November  the  4th,  the  fonner  curS  df 
the  parish  of  Saint  Jean,  at  Caen,  came  to  perform  the  mass. 

14* 
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The  cbtircli  was  full  of  Catholics.  This  meeting  offended 
the  constitutionalists  and  excited  the  other  party.  The  Te 
JDeum,  as  a  t^anksgiyihg,  was  demanded  and  sung  by  th6 
adherents  of  the  ancient  curey  who,  enco»rag«d  by  this  suc- 
cess, announced  to  the  faithful  that  he  should  come  again  the 
next  day  at  the  same  hour  to  celebrate  the  sacrament.  "  Pa- 
tience !"  he  added ;  "  let  us  be  prudent,  and  all  will  be 
well." 

The  municipality^  informed  of  these  circumstances,  en- 
treated the  cure  to  abstain  from  celebrating  the  mass  the 
next  day,  as  he  had  announced  ;  and  he  complied  with  their 
wishes.  The  multitude,  not  informed  of  this,  filled  the 
church,  arid,  clamored  for  the  priest  and  the  promised  Te 
JDeum,  The  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  the  aristocracy 
of  Caen,  the  clients  and  numerous  domestics  of  the  leading 
families  in  the  neighborhood,  had  arms  under  their  clothes. 
They  insulted  the  grenadiers ;  an  officer  of  the  national 
guard  reprimanded  them.  "  You  come  to  seek  what  you 
shall  get,"  replied  the  aristocrats :  "  we  are  the  stronger, 
and  will  drive  you  from  the  church."  At  these  words  some 
young  men  rushed  on  the  national  guards  to  disarm  them  : 
a  struggle  ensued,  bayonets  glittered,  pistol  shots  resounded 
in  the  cathedral,  and  they  made  a  charge,  sword  in  hand. 
Companies  of  chasseurs  and  grenadiers  entered  the  church, 
cleared  it,  and  followed  the  crowd,  step  by  step,  who  fired 
again  upon  them  when  in  the  street.  Some  kUled  and  others 
wounded,  were  the  sad  results  of  the  day.  Tranquillity 
seemed  restored.  Eighty-two  persons  were  arrested,  and  on 
one  of  them  was  found  a  pretended  plan  of  counter-revolu- 
tion, the  signal  for  which  was  to  be  given  on  the  following 
Monday.  These  documents  were  forwarded  to  Paris.  The 
nonjuring  priests  were  suspended  from^he  celebration  of  the 
holy  mysteries  in  the  churches  of  Caen  until  the  decision  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  Assembly  heard  with  indig- 
nation the  recital  of  these  troubles,  occasioned  hy  the  ene- 
mies of  the  constitution,  and  the  adherents  of  fanaticism 
and  the  aristocracy.  "  The  only  part  we  have  to  take,"  said 
Cambon,  '*  is  to  convoke  the  high  national  court,  and  send 
the  accused  before  it."  They  deferred  proijouiicing  on  this 
proposition  until  the  moment  when  they  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  troubles  in  Caen. 

Gensonne  detailed  the  particulars  of  similar  disturbances 
in  La  Yendee  :  the  mountains  of  the  south,  La  Lozdre,  THer- 
.ftult,  TArd^che,  which  were  but  ill  repressed  by  the  recent 
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dispersion  of  the  camp  of  Jalds,  the  first  act  of  the  cotmter- 
revolutionary  army,  were  now  greatly  agitated  by  the  two- 
fold impulse  of  their  priests  and  gentry.  The  plains,  furnished 
with  streams,  roads,  towns,  and  easily  kept  down  by  the 
central  force,  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  contre-coupa 
of  Paris.  The  mountains  preserve  their  customs  longer,  and 
resist  the  influence  of  new  ideas  as  to  a  conquest  by  armed 
strangers.  It  seems  as  though  the  appearance  of  these 
natural  ramparts  gave  their  inhabitants  confidence  in  their 
strength,  and  a  soud  conviction  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
things,  which  prevents  them  from  being  so  easily  carried 
away  by  the  rapid  currents  of  alteration. 

The  mountaineers  of  these  countries  felt  for  tfceir  nobles 
that  voluntary  and  traditional  devotion  which  the  Arabs  have 
for  their  sheiks;  and  the  Scots  for  the  chieftains  of  their 
clans.  This  respect  and  this  attachment  form  part  of  the 
national  honor  in  these  rural  districts.  Religion,  more  fer- 
vent in  the  south,  was  in  the  eyes  of  these  people  a  sacred 
liberty,  on  which  revolution  made  attempts  in  the  name  of 
political  liberty.  Th^y  preferred  the  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  liberty  as  citizens.  Under  all  these  titles  the  new  in- 
stitutions were  odious  :  faithful  priests  nourished  this  hatred, 
and  sanctified  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  whilst  the 
nol>ility  kept  up  a  royahsm,  which  pity  for  the  king's  mis- 
fortunes and  the  royal  family  made  more  full  of  sympathy 
at  the  daily  recital  of  fresh  outrages. 

Mende,  a  small  village  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  deep  val- 
leys, half  way  between  the  plains  of  the  south  and  those  of 
the  Lyonnais,  was  the  centre  of  counter-revolutionary  spirit. 
The  bourgeoisie  and  the  nobOity,  mmgled  together  from  the 
smallness  of  their  fortunes,  the  familiarity  of  their  manners, 
and  the  frequent  unions  of  their  families,  did  not  entertain 
towards  each  other  that  intestine  envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
which  was  favorable  to  the  Revolution.  There  was  neither 
pride  In  the  one  nor  jealousy  in  the  other :  it  was  as  it  is  in 
Spain,  one  single  people,  where  nobility  is  only,  if  we  may 
say  so,  but  a  right  of  first  birth  of  the  same  blood.  These 
people  had,  it  is  true,  laid  down  their  arms  after  the  insur- 
rection of  the  preceding  year  in  the  camp  of  Jal^s :  but 
hearts  were  far  from  being  disarmed.  These  provinces 
watched  with  an  attentive  eye  for  the  favorable  moment  in 
which  they  might  rise  en  mcLSse  against  Paris.  The  insults 
to  the  dignity  of  the  king,  and  the  violence  done  t«  religion 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  excited  their  minds  even  to 
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fanaticiBBDu  Thej  butst  out  again^  as  thongh  involuntaTity, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  moyement  of  troops  across  their  valleys. 
The  tricolored  cockade,  emblem  of  infidelity  to  God  and  the 
king,  had  entirely  disappeared  for  several  months  in  the 
town  of  Mende,  and  they  put  up  the  w;hite  cockade,  as  a 
iouvenir  and  a  hope  of  that  order  of  things  to  which  they 
were  secretly  devoted. 

The  directory  of  the  department,  consisting  of  men  stran- 
gers to  the  country,  resolved  on  having  the  emblem  of  the 
constitution  respected,  and  applied  for  some  troops  of  the 
line.  This  the  municipality  opposed,  in  a  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  directory,  and  made  an  insurrectional  appeal 
to  the  neighboring  municipalities,  and  a  kind  of  federation 
with  them  ta  resist  together  the  sending  of  any  troops  into 
their  districts.  However,  the  troops  sent  from  Lyons  at  the 
request  of  the  directory  approached ;  on  their  appearance, 
the  municipaHiy  dissolved  the  ancient  national  guard,  com* 
posed  of  a  few  friends  of  liberty,  and  formed  a  fresh  national 
guard,  of  which  the  officers  were  chosen  by  itself,  from 
amongst  the  gentry  and  most  devoted  royalists  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Armed  with  this  force,  the  municipality  compelled 
the  directory  of  the  department  to  supply  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition. 

Such  were  the  movements  of  the  town  of  Mende,  when 
the  troops  entered  the  place.  The  national  guard  under 
arms,  replied  to  the  cry  of  Vive  la  nation,  uttered  by  the 
troops,  by  the  cry  of  Vive  le  roi.  Then  they  followed  the 
Soldiers  to  the  principal  square  in  the  city,  and  there  took> 
in  presence  of  the  defenders  of  the  constitution,  an  oath  to 
obey  the  king  only,  and  to  recognize  no  one  but  the  king. 
After  this  audacious  display,  the  national  guard,  in  parties, 
paraded  the  town,  instdting,  braving  the  soldiers :  swords 
were  drawn,  and  blood  flowed.  The  troops  pursued  made 
a  stand,  and  took  to  their  weapons.  The  municipality,  hav- 
ing the  directory  in  check,  and  holding  it  as  hostage,  com- 
pelled  it  to  send  the  troops  orders  to  withdraw  to  their  quar- 
ters. The  commandant  of  the  forces  obeyed.  This  victory 
emboldened  the  national  guard ;  and  during  the  night  it . 
compelled  the  directory  to  send  the  troops  an  order  to  leave 
the  city  and  evacuate  the  department.  The  natbnal  guards 
drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle  in  the  square  of  Mende«  saw 
hourly  its  ranks  increase  by  detachments  of  the  neighboring 
XQunicipalities,  who  came  down  from  the  mountains  armed 
with  fowling-pieces,  scythes,  and  plough-shares.  ^  The  troops 
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would  have  been  ttiassaoned  if  they  had  not  retired  under 
cover  of  the  night.  They  retreated  from  the  city"  amidst 
victorious  cries  from  the  royalists.  The  following  day  was  a 
series  of  fetes,  in  which  the  royalists  of  the  town  and  those 
of  the  city  celebrated  their  common  triumph,  and  fraternized 
together.  They  insulted  all  the  emblems  of  the  Revolution ; 
hooted  the  constitution ;  plundered  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins ; 
burnt  down  the  houses  of  the  principal  members  of  this 
hateful  club — put  some  in  prison.  But  their  vengeance  con- 
fined iteelf  to  outrage.  The  people,  eontroUed  by  the  gen- 
tlemeA  and  the  cuHsy  spared  the  blood  6i  their  enemies. 

ZIV. 

Whilst  humilmted  liberty  was  threatened  by  fanaticism  in 
the  south,  it,  in  its  turn,  carried  on  the  work  of  assassination 
in  the  north.  Brest  was  the  very  focus  6i  Jacobinism — ^the 
close  proximity  of  La  Vend«e  gave  this  city  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  counter-revolution  that  constantly  threatened  them 
— the  presence  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  officers  suspected 
of  favoring  the  aristocratic  part— ^  population  greatly  com- 
posed of  strangers  and  sailors^  accessible  to  corruption,  and 
capable  of  being  readily  excited  to  crime — ^rendered  this  city 
more  turbulent  and  more  agitated  than  any  other  port  in  the 
kingdom.  The  clubs  constantly  strove  to  work  on  the  sailors 
to  mutiny  against  their  officers,  whilst  the  revolutionists  mis- 
trusted the  navy,  as  that  was  far  more  independent  of  the 
people  than  the  army,  for  the  court  could  at  a  moment 
change  the  station  of  the  fleet,  and  turn  their  cannon  against 
the  constitution,  and  the  feeling  of  discipline,  of  aristoc- 
racy, and  of  the  cdonies,  were  all  contrary  to  the  new  school 
of  ideas ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Jacobins  had  for  some  time 
striven  to  disorganize  the  fleet.  The  appointment  of  M.  de 
Lajaille  to  the  command  of  one  (rf  the  vessels  destined  to 
carry  assistance  to  San  Domingo,  caused  an  outbreak  of  the 
suspicions  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brest, 
and  of  the  officers  .of  the  navy.  M.  de  Lajaille  was  desig- 
nated by  the  clubs  as  a  traitor  to  the  nation,  who  was  about 
to  introduce  the  counter-revolutionary  feeling  in  the  colonies. 
Attacked  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  embark,  by  a  crowd 
of  nearly  three  thousand  persons,  he  was  covered  with 
wounds,  stretched  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  would  have 
been  killed,  but  for  the  heroic  devotion  of  a  worliman,  Vho 
shielded  him  with  hi&  own  bjody,  and  d^ended  him  until  the 
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ftrrival  of  the  civic  guard.  M.  de  LaJaOle  was,  however,  to 
appease  popular  feeling,  imprisoned :  in  vain  did  the  king 
order  the  municipal  authorities  of  Brest  to  set  this  innocent 
and  valuable  officer  free ;  in  vain  did  the  minister  of  justice 
demand  chastisement  for  this  attempted  murder,  committed 
in  broad  daylight,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  town;  in 
vain  was  a  sabre  and  a  gold  medal  voted  to  the  courageous 
Lanvergent,  who  had  saved  de  Lajaille;  the  dread  of  a 
more  formidable  outbreak  assured  the  guilty  of  impunity, 
and  detained  the  innocent  in  prison.  On  the  eve  of  war  the 
naval  officers,  threatened  witk  mutiny  on  board  their  vessels, 
and  assassination  on  shore,  had  as  much  to  apprehend  from 
their  crews  aa  from  the  enemy 

XV. 

The  same  discords  were  foiiiented  in  oil  the  garrisons 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  officers,  and  the  insubordination 
of  the  troops  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  clubs,  the  chief  virtue 
of  the  army.  The  people  everywhere  sided  with  the  soldiers, 
and  the  officers  were  constantly  disturbed  by  conspiracies 
and  revolts  in  the  regiments.  The  fortified  towns  were  the 
theatres  of  military  outbreaks,  which  invariably  terminated 
in  the  impunity  of  the  soldier,  and  the  imprisonment  or  the 
forced  emigration  of  the  officers.  The  Assembly,  the  su- 
preme and  partial  judge,  always  decided  in  favor  of  insub- 
ordination.: imable  to  reslrain  the  people,  it  flattered  then: 
ei^cesses.     Perpignan  was  a  new  proof  of  this. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th  of  December,  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  of  Cambresis,  in  garrison  in  this  town,  went  in  a 
body  to  M.  de  ChoUet,  the  general  who  commanded  the 
division,  and  urged  him  to  retire  into  the  citadel,  as  they  had. 
learnt  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  regiment,  which 
threatened  alike  his  and  their  lives.  M.  de  Chollet  complied 
with  their  earnest  request,  whilst  they  went  to  the  barracks, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  follow  them  to  the  citadel.  The 
soldiers  replied  that  they  would  only  obey  M.  Desbordes, 
their  lieutenant^olonel,  in  whose  patriotism  they  had  the 
greatest  confidence,  M.  Desbordes  came,  and  re^d  to  the 
f soldiers  the  order  of  the  general;  but  the  inflexion  of  his 
voice,  the  expression  of  his  face,  his  glance,  alike  seemed  to 
protest  against  the  order  which  his  duty  as  a  soldier  com- 
pellid  him  to  communicate  to  them.  The  troops  understood 
this  mute  appeal,  and  declared  that  they  would  noft  quit 
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iiheb  quarters,  because  tlie  municipal  authorities  had  forbid- 
den them :  the  national  guard  joined  thenr  and  patroUed  the 
streets;  the  officers  shut  themselves  up  in  the  citadel,  and 
shots  were  fired  from  the  ramparts.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Desbordes,  the  national  guard,  the  geridarmerie,  and  the 
regiments,  stormed  the  citadel.  The  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  Oambresis  were  imprisoned  by  their  soldiers ;  one,  how- 
ever, escaped,  and  committed  suicide  on  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  The  unfortunate  general,  Chollet,  victim  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  officeBi  and  soldiers,  was  impeached  with  fifty 
officers,  or  inhabitants  of  Perpignan.  They  were  ordered 
before  the  higli  national  court  of  Orleans ;  and  thus  were 
fifty  victims  predestined  to  perish  in  the  massacre  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

^'  ^  XVI.' 

Blood  flowed  everywhere.  The  clubs  seduced  the  Regi- 
ments ;  patriotic  motions,  denunciations  against  the  generals, 
perfidious  insmuations  against  the  ^delity  of  the  officers, 
were  constantly  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  army  by  the 
people.  The  officer  was  a  prey  to  terror,  the  soldier  to 
mistrust.  The  premeditated  plan  of  the  Jacobins  and  Giron- 
dists was  to  destroy  in  concert  this  body  that  was  yet 
attached  16  the  king;  deprive  the  nobility  of  their  command, 
substitute  plebeians  for  nobles  as  officers,  and  thus  give  the 
army  to  the  nation.  In  the  meantime  they  surrendered  it  to 
anarchy  and  sedition ;  but  these  two  parties  finding  that  the 
disorganization  was  not  sufficiently  rapid^  wished  to  sum  up 
in  one  act  the  systematic  corruption  of  the  army,  the  ruin  of 
all  mihtary  discipline,  and  the  legal  triumph  of  the  insur- 
rection. 

We  have  already  mentioned  how  prominent  a  part  the 
Swiss  regiment  of  Chiteauvieux  had  taken. in  the  famous 
insurrection  of  Nancy  during  the  latter  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  An  army  under  M.  de 
Bouille  had  been  necessary  to  repress'  the  armed  revolt  of 
several  regiments  that  threatened  all  France  with  the  rule 
of  the  tyrannical  soldiery.  M.  de  Bouille,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  Metz,  and  the  battalions  of  the  national 
guard,  had  surrounded  Nancy,  and  after  a  desperate  contest 
at  thie  gates,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  forced  the  rebels 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  These  vigorous  measures  for  ihe 
restoration  of  order  were  applauded  by  all  parties,  and  re- 
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fleeted  equal  glory  on  M.  de  BoailI6  and  disgr&ce  on  tbe 
soldiers.  Switzerland,  by  virtue  of  her  treaties  with  France, 
preserved  her  right  of  federal  justice  over  the  regiments  of 
her  nation,  and  this  essentially  military  country  hwd  tried  by 
court-martial  the  regiment  of  Chateauvieux.  Twenty-four 
of  the  ringleaders  had  been  condemned  and  executed  in  ex- 
piation of  the  blood  they  had  shed,  and  the  fidelity  they  had 
violated,  the  remainder  had  been  decimated,  and  forty-one 
soldiers  now  were  undergoing  their  sentence  on  board  the 
galleys  at  Brest  The  amnesty  proclaii^ed  by  the  Idng  for 
the  crimes  committed  during  the  civil  troubles,  when  he 
accepted  the  constitution,  could  not  be  applied  to  these 
foreign  soldiers,  for  the  right  to  pardon  belongs  alone  to 
those  who  have  the  right  to  punish. 

Sentenced  by  the  judgment  of  the  Helvetian  jurisdiction, 
neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  could  invalidate  the  judg- 
ment, or  annul  its  effects.  The  king  had,  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  invain  attempted  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  these  soldiers  from  the  Swiss  confederatiim. 

These  fruitless  negotiations  served  the  Jacobins  and  the 
National  Assembly  as  food  for  accusation  against  M.  de 
Montmorin.  In  vain  did  he  justify  himself  by  alleging  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  such  an  anmesty  from  Switzerland, 
at  a  moment  when  this  country,  who  had  suffered  from  civil 
commotions)  sought  to  restore  order  by  the  laws  of  Draco. 
"We  shall,  be  then  the  compulsory  jailers  of  this  ferocious 
people,"  cried  Guadet  and  Collot  d'Herbois.  "  France  must 
then  degrade  herself  so  far  as  to  pimish  in  her  very  ports 
those  heroes  who  have  gained  the  people  a  triumph  over  the 
aristocratic  officers,  and  shed  their  blood  for  the  nation  in- 
stead of  pouring  it  out  in  the  cause  of  despotism." 

Pastoret,  an  influential  member  of  the  moderate  party, 
and  who  was  said  to  concert  all  his  measures  with  the  king, 
supported  Guadet's  motion,  in  order  to  give  the  king  popu- 
larity by  an  act  agreeable  to  the  nation ;  and  the  freedom  of 
the  soldiers  of  Chdteauvieux  was  voted  by  the  Assembly. 
The  king,  having  delayed  his  sanction  for  some  time,  in  order 
not  to  wound  the  cantons  by  this  violent  usurpation  of  their 
rights  over  their  own  countrymen,  afforded  the  Jacobins 
fresh  ground  for  imprecation  and  invective  against  the  court 
and  the  ministers.  ''  The  moment  is  come  when  one  man 
must  perish  for  the  safety'  of  all,"  cried  Manuel,  "  and  this 
mam  must  be  a  minister ;  they  all  appear  to  me  so  guilty, 
that  I  finnly  believe  the  Asaemblywoold  be  free  from  crime 
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did  it  eaiue  them  to  draw  lots  for  who  should  perish  on  the 
scaffold."  "Ail,  all,"  vociferated  the  tribunes.  .  But  at  this 
very  moment  CoUot  d'Herbois  moimted  the  tribune,  and 
announced  amidst  Joud  applause,  that  the  royal  assent  to  the 
decree  for  their  liberation  ^  had  been  given  the  previous 
evening,  and  that  in  a  few  dajs  he  should  present  to  his 
brother  deputies  these  victims  of  discipline. 

The  soMers  of  Ghdteauvieux  were  in  reaUty  advancing  to 
Paris,  having  been  liberated  from  the  galleys  at  Brest,  and 
their  march  was  onie  continued  triumph,  but  Paris  prepared 
for  them  a  still  more  brilliant  one  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Jacobins.  In  vain  did  the  Feuillants  and  the  Constitu-^ 
tionalists  energetically  protest,  through  the  mouth  of  Andr^ 
Chenier,  the  Tyrtaeus  of  moderiation  and  good  sense,  of 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  the  poet  Roucher,  against  the 
insolent  oration  of  the  assassins  of  the  generous  Desilles. 
GoUot  d'Herbois,  Robespierre,  the  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers, 
and  the  very  conunune  of  Pans  clung  to  the  idea  of  this 
triumph,  which,  according  to  them,  would  cover  with  oppro- 
bium  the  court  and  La  Fayette.  The  feeble  interposition  of 
Petion,  who  appeared  as  though  he  wished  to  moderate  the 
scandal,  served  only  to  encourage  it,  for  he  of  all  men  was 
most  fitted  to  plunge  the  people  into  the  last  degreee  of 
excess.  His  affected  virtue  served  only  to  cloak  violence, 
and  to  cover  with  a  hypocritical  appearance  of  legality  the 
outbreaks  he  dared  not  punish ;  and  had  a  representative  of 
anarchy  been  sought  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mune of  Paris,  it  could  hav«  found  no  fitter  type  than 
Petion.  His  paternal  reprimands  to  the  people  were  but 
promises  of  impunity.  The  public  forc^  always  arrived  too 
late  to  punish ;  excuse  was  always  to  be  found  for  Bedition^ 
amnesty  for  crime.  The  people  felt  that  their  magistrate 
was  their  accopplioe  and  their  slave^  and  yet  whilst  they 
despised  they,  loved  him. 

^     XTII. 

**  Thii  fete  that  is  preparing  fpr  these  soldiers,"  wrate 
Chenier,  "  is  attributed  i6  enthusiasm.  For  my  part,  I  con* 
fess  I  do  not  perceive  this  enthusiasm.  I  see  a  few  meu 
who  create  a  degree  of  agitation,  but  the  rest  are  alarmed  or 
indifferent.  We  are  told  that  the  national  honor  is  interested 
in  this  reparation, — I  can  scarcely  comprehend  this;  for, 
either  the  national  guards  of  Metz,  who  put  down  the  revolt 
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of  Nancy,  are  enemies  of  the  public  weal,  or  the  soldiers  of 
Chiteauvieux  are  assassins :  there  is  no  medium.'  How/ 
then,  is  the  honor  of  Paris  interested  in  feting  the  jmurderers 
of  6ur  brothers?  Other  profound  politicians  say,  ilds fete 
will  humiliate  those  who  have  sought  to  fetter  the  niition. 
What !  in  order  to  humiliate,  according  to  their  judgment,  a 
bad  government,  it  is  necessary  to  invent  extravagances  ca- 
pable of  destroying  every  species  of  governmdW^-T-recom- 
pense  rebellion  against  the  laws^-crown  foreign  satellites  for 
having  shot  French  citizens  in  Un  emeute.  It  is  said,  that  in 
every  place  where  this  procession  passes,  the  statues  will  be 
veiled : — ^Ah  \  they  will  do  well  to  veil  the  whole  city;  if  this 
hideous. orgy. takes  place;  but, it  is  not  alone  the  statues  of 
despots  that  should  be  veiled,  but  the  face  of  every  good 
citizen.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  every  youth  in  the  kingdom, 
of  every  national  guard  in  the  kingdom  to  assume  mourning 
on  the  day  when  the  murder  of  their  brothers  confers  a  title 
of  glory  on  foreign  and  seditious  soldiers ;  it  is  the  eyes  of 
the  army  that  should  be  veiled,  that  they  may  not  behold 
the  reward  of  insubordination  and  revolt ;  it  is  the  National 
*  Assembly — ^the  king — ^the  administrators — ^the  country — that 
should  veil  their  faces,  in  order  that  they  may  not  become 
complaisant  or  silent  witnesses  of  the  outrages  offered  to  the 
authorities  and  the  country.  The  book  of  the  law  must  be 
covered,  when  those  who  have  torn  and  stained  its  pages  by 
musket-balls  and  sabre-cuts  receive  the  civic  honors.  Citi- 
zens of  Paris,  honest  yet  weak  men,  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who,  when  he  interrogates  his  own  heart,  does  not  feel  ho^ 
much  the  country — ^how  much  he  its  child — are  insulted  by 
these  outrages  offered  to  the  laws, — ^to  those  who  execute 
them,  and  those  who  are  for  them.  '  Do  you  not  blush  that 
a  handful  of  turbulent  men,  who  appear  numerbus  because 
they  are  united  and  make  a  noise,  should  constrain  you  to 
do  their  pleasure,  by  telling  you  it  is  your  own,  and  by 
amusing  your  puerile  curiosity  *by  unworthy  spectacles  ?  In 
a  city  that  respected  itself,  such  a  fete  would  find  before  it 
silence  and  solitude,  the  streets  and  |Aiblic  places  abandoned, 
the  houses  shut  up,  the  windows  deserted,  and  the  flight 
and  scorn  of  the  passers-by  would  teU  history  what  share 
honest  and  well-disposed  men  took  in  this  scandalous  and 
bacchanalian  procession." 
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XVIII. 


CoUot  d'Herbois  insulted  Andre  Chenier  apd  Roucher  in 
his  reply.  Roucher  replied  by  a  letter  full  of  sareasm,  in 
which  he  reminded  CoUot  d*Herbois  of  his  falls  on  the  stage 
and  his  misadventures  as  an  actor.  *'  This,  personage  of 
comic  romance,"  said  he,  "who  has  leapt  from  the  trestles  of 
Punch  to  tile  tribiuie  of  the  Jacobins^  rushes  at  me,  as  though 
to  strike  me  with  the  oar  the  Swiss  have  brought  him  from 
the  galleys." 

Placards  for  of  against  the  fete  coviered  the  walls  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  were  alternately  torn  down  by  groups  of 
young  men  or  Jacobins.    '  ^  -^         - 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  the  friend  and  ma^r  of  Mirabeali, 
laid  aside  his  philosophical  calm,  to  address  a  letter  on  the 
same  subject  to  Petion,  in  which  his  conscience^  as  an  honest 
man,  braved  the  popularity  of  1;he  tribune.  "When  the 
danger  is  immineif^  it  is  the  duty  of  all  honest  men  to  warn 
the  magistraties  of  it.  More  particularly,  when  the  magis- 
trates themselves  create  it.  You  told  a  falsehood  when  you 
asserted  that  these  soldiers^ad  aided  the  Revolution  on  the 
14th  of  July,  and  that  they  had  refused  to  combat  against 
the  people  of  Paris.  It  is  untrue  that  the  Swiss  refused  to 
combat  against  the  people  of  Paris,  and  it  is  true  that  they 
assassinated  the  national  guards  of  Nancy.  .  You  have  the 
audacity  to  term  those  men  patriots  who  dare  command  the 
legislative  body  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  fit^  prepared  for 
these  rebels ;  these  are  the  men  whom  you  adopt  a^  your 
friends;  it  is  with  them  that  you  dine  at  la  Rapee,  so  that 
the  general  of  the  national  guard  is  obliged  to  gallop  about 
for  two  hours  to -receive  your  orders  before  he  can  find  you, 
and  you  seek  in  vain  to  conceal  your  embarrassment  by  high- 
flown  phrases.  You  seek  in  vain  to  conceal  this  banquet 
given  to  assassins  beneath  the  pretext  of  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  liberty.  But  these  subterfuges  are  no  longer  available ; 
the  moment  is  urgent,  and  you  will  no  longer  deceive  the 
sections,  the  army,  or  4k  eighty-three  departments.  Those 
who  rule  you,  as  they  would  a  child,  have  agreed  to  sur- 
render Paris  to  ten  thousand  pikes,  to  whom  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  will  be  thrown  open  the  day  the  national  guard  is 
disarmed ;  the  men  destined  to  bear  them  arrive  every  day, 
and  Paris  receives  an  accession  of  twielve  or  fifteen  hundred 
bandits  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  beg,  until  the  day  of 
pillage  arrives,  which  they  await  as  ravens  await  their  prey« 


T  have  not  told  all  ; — ^generals  are  prepared  for  this 
hideous  army.  The  friends  of  Jourdan,  impatient  to  behold 
the  man  whom  the  amnesty  had  not  delivered  sufficiently 
800(1,  have  broken  open  his  prison  at  Avignon.  Already,  he 
has  been  received  in  triumph  in  several  cities  of  the  south, 
like  the  Swiss  of  the  Chateauvieux,  and  will  arrive  at  Paris 
to-morrow ;  Sunday  he  will  be  present  at  the  fete  with  his 
companions — with  the  two  Mainvielle-r-with  Pegtavin  ; — 
with  all  those  cold-blooded  scoundrels  who  have  killed  in 
one  night  sixty-eight  defenceless  persons,  and  violated  fe- 
males before  they  murdered  them.  Catiline  1 — Cethegus  ! 
— ^march  forward,  the  soldiers  of  Sylla  are  in  the  city\  and 
the  consul  himself  undertakes  to  disarm  the  Romans.  The 
measure  is  full, — ^it  overflows  !" 

Petion  strove  miserably  to  justify  himself  in  a  letter  in 
which  his  weakness  and  connivance  revealed  themselves  be- 
neath the  multiplicity  of  excuses.  At  the  same  time  Robes- 
pierre, mounting  the  tribune  of  the  Jieobins,  exclaimed, 
**  You  do  not  trace  to  their  source  the  obstacles  that  oppose 
the. expansion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  Against  whom 
think  you  that  you  have  to  strive  ?  Against  the  aristocracy  ? — 
No.  Against  the  court  ? — No.  Against  a  general  who  has 
long  entertained  great  designs  against  the  people.  It  is  not 
the  national  guiard  that  views  these  preparations  with  alarm ; 
it  is  the  genius  of  La  Fayette  that  conspires  in  the  staff;  it 
is  the  genius  of  La  Fayette  that  conspires  in  the  directory  of 
the  department ;  it  is  the  genius  of  La  Fayette  that  perverts 
the  minds  of  so  many  good  citizens  in  the  capital  who  would 
but  for  him  be  with  us. 

**La  Fayette  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  because  he  wears  the  mask  of  patriotism ;  it  is  he 
who,  after  having  wrought  all  the  evil  in  his  power  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  has  affected  to  withdraw  to  his  estates, 
and  then  comes  to  strive  for  this  post  of  mayor  of  Paris,  not 
to  obtain  it,  but  to  refuse  it,  in  order  to  affect  disinterested- 
ness ;  it  is  he  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  French  armies,  in  ordjsr  to  tuni*them  against  the.  Revo- 
lution. The  national  guards  of  Metz  were  as  innocent  as 
those  of  Paris,  they  can  be  nothing  but  patriots;  it  is  La 
Fayette  who,  through  the  medium  of  Bo^ille,  his  relation  Bind 
accomplice,  has  deceived  them.  How  can  we  inscribe  on 
the  banners  of  this  f^te,  BouilU  is  alone  guilty?  Who 
sought  to  stifle  the  revdlt  at  Nancy,  and  cover  it  with  an 
impenetrable  veil  ?    Who  demands  <»-ownfi  for  the  aseassinA 
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of  the  soldiers  of  ChateauYieux  ?  La  Fayette.  Who  pre- 
vei^ted  me  from  speaking  ?  La  Fayette.  Who  are  those  who 
now  dart  such  threatening  glances  at  me?  La  Fayette  and 
his  aocomplioes."    (Loud  applause.) 

XIX. 

The  ^^reparations  for  this  ceremony  gave  rise  to  a  still 
more  exciting  drama  ^t  the  National  Assembly.  At  the 
opening  of  the  sitting,  a  member  demanded  that  the  forty 
soldiers  of  Chateauvieux  should  be  admitted  to  pay  th^ 
respects  to  the  legislative  body.  M.  de  Jaucourt  opposed 
it :  "  If  these  soldiers,"  said  he,  "  are  only  adinitted  to  ex* 
press  their  gratitude,  I  consent  to  their  b^g  admitted  to 
the  bar ;  but  I  deniand  that  afterwards  they  be  not  allowed 
to  remain  during  the  debate."  The  speaker  was  interrupted 
by  loud  murmurs,  and  cries  of  a  bd^I  a  ha$/  from  the  tri- 
bunes. ''An  anjiesty  is  neither  a  triumph  nor  a  civio 
crown,"  continued  he ;  "  you  cannot  dishonor  the  names  pf 
the  brave  Desilles,  or  of  those  generous  citizens  who  perished 
defending  the  laws  against  them ;  you  cannot  lacerate  by 
this  triumph  the  hearts  of  those  among  you  who  took  part 
in  the  expedition  of  Nancy.  Allow  a  soldier,  who  was 
ordelred  on  this  expedition  with  his  regiment,  to  point  out  to 
you  the  eflfects  this  decision  would  have  On  the  army.  (The 
murmurs  redouble.)  The  army  will  see  in  your  condxict 
only  an  encouragement  to  insurrection;  and  these  honors 
will  lead  the  soldiers  to  believe  that  you  look  on  them  men, 
whom  an  amnesty  has  freed,  not  as  men  whose  punishment 
was  too  severe,  but  as  innocent  victims."  The  tumult  here 
became  so  great  that  M.  de  Jaucourt  was  forced  to  descend. 
But  one  of  the  members,  who,  it  is  evident  to  all,  was  almost 
overpowered  by  emotion,  took  his  place.  It  waa  M.  de 
Gouvion,  ^  youiig  officer,  whose  name  was  already  gloriously 
mscribed  in  the  early  pages  of  the  annals  of  our  wars.  He 
was  clothed  in  deep  black,  and  every  feature  of  his  face  wore 
an  expression  -of  intense  gri^f,  which .  inspired  the  Assembly 
with  involuntary  interest,  and  the  tumult  was  instantly 
changed  into  attention.  His  voice  was  tremulous  and  scarcely 
audible  at  first ;  it  was  evident  that,  indignation  as  much  as 
sorrow  choked  his  utterance. 

,  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  had  a  brotheir,  a  good  patriot, 
who,  through  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow  citizens^  had  b^en  successively  elected  commandant  of 
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the  national  guard,  and  member  for  the  department  Ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  revolution  and  the  Jaw;  it 
was  in  the  name  of  the  revolution  and  the  law  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  march  to  Nan«y-  at  the  head  of  the  brave  na- 
tional guards,  and  there  he  fell  pierced  by  five  bayonet- 
wounds,  and  by  the  hand  of  those  who, I  demand,  if  I 

am  condemned  to  behold  here  the  assassins  of  my  brother." 
"  Well,  then,  leave  the  chamber,"  cried  a  stem  voice.  The 
tribunes  applauded  this  speech,  more  cruel  and  poignant 
than  the  thrust  of  a  dagger.  Indignation  enabled'  M.  de 
Gouvion  to  overcome  his  contempt.  "  Who  is  the  dastard 
who  hides  himself  in  order  to  insult  the  grief  of  a  brother  V 
cried  he,  glancing  around  to  discover  the  speaker.  "  I  will 
tell  my  name — ^'tis  I,"  replied  the  deputy  Choudieu,  rising 
from  his  seat.  Loud  applause  from  the  tribimes  followed 
this  insult  of  Chdudieu's ;  it  would  seem  bs  though  this 
crowd  had  no  longer  any  feeling,  and  that  passion  triumphed 
over  nature.  But  M.  de  Gouvion  was  suttained  by  a  senti- 
ment stronger  than  popular  fury — ^that  of  generous  despair ; 
he  continued  :  "  As  a  man,  I  applauded  the  clemency  of  the 
National  Assembly  when  it  burst  the  fetters  of  these  unhappy 
soldiers  who  were  misled."  He  was  again  interrupted,  but 
continued :  "  The  decrees  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
orders  of  the  king,  the  voice  of  their  ofl&cers,  the  cries  of 
their  country,  all  were  unavailing ;  without  provocation  on 
the  part  of  the  national  guards  of  the  two  departments,  they 
fired  on  Frenchmen,  and  my  brother  fell  a  victim  to  his 
obeditftce  to  the  laws.  No,  I  cannot  remain  silent,  so  long 
as  the  memory  of  the  national  guards  is  disgraced  by  the 
honors  decreed  to  these  men  who  murdered  them." 

Couthon,  a  young  Jacobin,. seated  not  far  from  Robespierre, 
from  whose  eyes  he  seemed  to  gain  his  secret  inspirations, 
rose  and  replied  to  Gouvion,  without  insulting  liim.  "  Who 
is  the  slave  of  prejudices  that  would  venture  to  dishonor 
men  whom  the  kw  has  absolved  ;  who  would  not  repress  his 
personal  grief  in  the  interest  and  the  triumph  of  liberty  f* 
But  Gouvion's  voice  touched  that  chord  of  justice  and  nat- 
ural, emotion  that  always  vibrates  beneath -the  insensibility 
of  opinion.  Twice  did  the  Assembly,  summoned  by  the 
president  to  vote  for  or  against  their  admission  to  the  debate, 
rise  in  an  even  number  for  and  against  this  motion.  And 
the  secretaries,  the  judges  of  these  decisions,  hesitated  to 
pronounce  on  which  side  the  majority  was  ;  they  at  length, 
after  two  attempts,  declared  that  the  majority  was  in  favor 
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f  of  the  admission  of  the  Swiss  ;  but  the  minority  protested, 

and  th»  appel  fiominal  was  demanded.  This  pronounced  a 
feeble  majority  that  the  Swiss  should  be  admitted ;  and  they 
instantly  entered,  anoidst  the  applause  of  the  tribunes,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  Gouvioh  left  the  chamber- by  the  opposite 
door,  his  forehead  scarlet  with  indignation,  and  vowing  never 

^  to  set  foot  in  that  Assembly,  where  he  was  forced  to  behold 

and  welcome  the  murderers  of  his  brother.  He  instantly. 
*  applied  to  the  minister  of  war  to  join  the  army  of  the  north; 
and  fell  there. 

^  XX. 

The  soldiers  were  introduced,  and  Collot  d'Herbois  pre- 
sented them  to  the  admiring  tribimes.  The  national  guard 
of  Versailles,  who  had  followed  them  to  the  Assembly,  de- 
filed in  the  hair  amidst  the  sound  of  drums,  and  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  Nation  P*  Groups  of  citizens  and  females  of  Paris, 
with  tri-colored  flags  and  pikes  brandished  over  their  heads, 
followed  them ;  then  the  members  of  the  popular  societies  of 
Paris  presented  to  the  president  flags  of  honor  given  to  the 
Swiss  by  the  departments  which  these  conquerors  had  just 
traversed.  The  men  of  the  14th  of  July,  with  Gouchon, 
the  agitator  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  as  their  spokesman, 
announced  that  this  faubourg  had  fabricated  10,000  pikes  to 
defend  their  liberties  and  their  country.  Tlds  legitimate 
ovation,  offered  by  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  to  undisci- 
plined soldiers,  authorized  the  people  of  Paris  to  decree  to 
them  the  triumph  of  such  an  infamous  proceeding  {le  tri- 
offiphe  du  scandale). 

It  was  no  longer  the  people  of  liberty,  but  the  people  of 
anarchy;  the  day  of  the  15th  of  April  combined  all  its  em- 
'  blems.     Revolt  amied  against  the  laws,  for  instance,  muti- 

nous soldiers  as  conquerors ;  a  colossal  galley,  an  instrument 
of  punishment  and  shame,  crowned  with  flowers  as  an  em- 
blem ;  abandcaied  women  and  girls,  collected  from  the  lowest 
'  haunts  of  infamy,  carrying  and  kissing  the  broken  fetters  of 
ikeae  g^ley-slaves ;  forty  trophies,  bearing  the  forty  names 
of  these  Swiss ;  civic  crowns  on  the  names  of- these  murderers 
of  citizens;  busts  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Franklin,  Sidney, 
the  greatest  philosophers  and  most  virtuous  patriots,  min- 
gled with  the  ignoble  busts  of  these  malefactors,  and  sullied 
by  the  contact ;  these  soldiers  themselves,  astonished  if  not 
ashamed  of  their  glory,  advancing  in  the  midst  of  a  group 


of  rebelliouB  French  guard,  in  all  the  glorification  of  the  for- 
saking of  flags  and  want  of  discipline ;  the  march  dotied  by 
a  car  imitating  in  its  form  the  prow  of  a  galley :  in  this  catr 
the  statue  of  Liberty  armed  in  antici];i^tion  with  the  blud^^ 
geon  of  September,  and  wearing  the  bonnet  rouge,  an  em-> 
blem  borrowed  from  Phrygia  by  some,  from  the  galleys  by 
others;  the  book  of  the  Constitution  carried  processionally 
in  this  f^te,  as  if  to  be  present  at  the  homage  decreed  to 
those  who  were  armed  against  the  laws ;  bands  of  male  and 
female  citizens,  the  pikes  of  the  faubourg,  the  absence. of  the 
civic  bayonets,  fierce  threats,  theatrical  music,  demagogic 
hjmns,  derisive  halts  at  the  Bastille,  the  H6tel-de-Ville, 
the  Champ-de-Mars ;  at  the  altar  of  the  country  the  vast  and 
tumultuous  rotmds  danced  several  times  by  chains  of  men 
and  women  round  the  triumphal  galley,  amidst  the  foul  cho- 
rus of  the  air  of  the  Carmagnole ;  embraces,  more  obscene 
than  patriotic,  between  these  women  and  the  soldiers,  who 
threw  themselves  into  each,  others'  arms ;  and  in  order  to  put 
the  cope-stone  on  this  debasement  of  the  lawfi,  Petion  the 
Maire  of  Pans,  the  magistrates  of  the  people  assisting  per^ 
sonally  at  this  fete,  and  sanctioning  this  insolent  triumph 
over  the  laws  by  their  weakness  or  their  complicity.  Such 
was  this  fete :  ^  humiliating  copy  of  the  14th  of  July*  an 
infamous  parody  of  an  insurrection,  which  parodied  a  rev- 
olution ! 

France  blushed ;  good  citizens  were  alarmed ;  the  national 
guard  began  to  be  airaid  of  pikes ;  the  city  to  fear  the  fau- 
bourgs, and  the  army  herein  received  the  signal,  of  the  most 
entire  disorganization. 

The  indignation  of  the  coi^stitutional  party  burst  forth  in 
ironical  strophes  in  a  hymn  of  Andre  Ch^nier,  in  which  that 
yoimg  poet  av^ged  the  laws,  and  mtjirked  himself  oat  for  the 
scaffold. 

"  Salut  divih  triomphe !    Entre  dans  nos  mmrallles ! 
Rends  nous  ces  soldats,  illustrds 
Pnr  le  sang  de  D^aiiles  et  par  les  toifeaOlei 
Pe  BOS  ciCoyens  massacres  j'** 

•    «  Hail  mighty  triumpti ! — enter  these  -our  walls  I 
Restore  those  soldiers,  heroes  of  tlie  day 
When  fell  DesUles,  pierced  by  their  murderooa  ballsi 
>        And  blood  of  citizens  bedew'd  the  clay  !'* 
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The  echo  of  these  triumphs  of  insubordinaSon  and  mur- 
der was  felt  everywhere  in  the  mutinous  conduct  of.  the 
troops,  the  disobedience  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  nsings 
of  the  populace ;  whilst  at  Paris  thej/et^d  the  Swiss  of  Cha- 
teauvieux,  the  mob  of  Marseilles  demanded  with  much  vio- 
lence that  the  Swiss  regiment  of  JErmt  should  be  expelled 
from  the  garrison  at  Aix,  under  pretext  that  they  favored 
the  aristocracy,  and  that  liie  security  of  Provence  was 
thereby  menaced.  On  the  refusal  of  this  regiment  to  quit 
the  city,  the  Marseillaise  marched  upon  Aix  as  the  Parisians 
had  marched  upon  Versailles  in  the  days  of  October.  They 
by  violence  compelled  the  national  guard  to  accompany 
them,  who  had  been  destined  to  repress  them;  they  sur- 
rounded the  ^regiment  of  Ernst  with  cannon,  made  them 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  shamefully  drove  them  before 
sedition.  The  national  guard,  a  force  essentially  revolu- 
^tionary,  because  it  participates,  like  the  people,  in  the  opin- 
ions, feelings,  and  passions,  which,  as  a  civic  guard,  it 
ought  to  repress,  followed  in  every  direction,  fronr  weaimess 
or  example,  the  fickle  impressions  of  the  mob.  Mow  could 
men,  just  leaving  clubs,  where  they  had  been  listening  to, 
apj)lauding,  and  &equently  exciting  sedition  in  patriotic  dis- 
courses,— how  could  they,  changing  their  feelmgs  and  part 
at  the  door  of  popular  societies,  take  arms  against  the  sedi- 
tious ?  Thus  they  remained  spectators,  when  they  were  not 
accomplices  of  insurrections.  The  scarcity  of  colonial  pro- 
duce, the  deamess  of  grain,  the  rigor  of  a  hard  winter,  all 
contributed  to  disturb  the  people :  the  agitators  turned  all 
these  misfortunes  of  the  times  into  accusations  and  grounds 
of  hatred  Against  royalty. 

n. 

The  ^vemtnent,  powerless  uid  dkanned,  mm  mid^rMi 
responsible  for  the  severitiies  of  nature.  Secret  Emissaries, 
armed  bands,  went  amongst  the  towns  Mid  cities  where  mar- 
kets were  held,  and  there  disseminated  the  most  alarming 
reports,  provoking  the  people  to  tax  grain  and  flour,  stigma- 
tinng  t^e  ocm-dealers  as  monopolists— -the  fertdk^^jemtg^ 
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of  monopoly  beiog  a  sure  sentence  of  death.  The  fear  of 
being  accused  of  starving  the  people  checked  every  specula- 
tion of  business,  and  tended  much  more  than  actual  want  to 
the  dearth  of  the  markets.  Nothing  is  so  scarce  as  a  com- 
modity which  is  concealed.  The  corn-stores  were  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  0onsumers  of  bread.  The  maire  of  Etampes, 
Simoneau,  an  honest  man,  and  an  intrepid  magistrate,  was 
one  victim  sacrificed  to  the  people's  suspicions.  Etampes 
was  one  of  the  great  markets  that  supplied  Paris.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  for  it  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  commerce 
and  the  supply  of  flour.  A  mob,  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  the  adjacent  villages,  assembling  at  the  sound  of 
the  tocsin,  marched  upon  the  city  one  market-day,  preceded 
by  drums,  armed  with  guns  and  pitchforks,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  grain  by  force  from  the  proprietors,  dinde  it  amongst 
themselves,  and  to  exterminate,  as  they  declared,  the  monop- 
olists, amongst  whom  sinister  voices  mingled  in  low  tones 
the  name  of  Simoneau.  The  national  guard  disappeared,  a 
detachment  of  one  hundred  men  of  the  eighteenth  regiment 
of  cavalry  were  at  Etqmpes,  and  the  sole  force  at  the  maire's 
disposal. 

The  officer  answered  for  these  soldiers  as  for  himself. 
After  long  conversations  with  the  seditious,  to  bring  them 
back  to  reason  and  the  law,  Simoneau  returned  to  the  maison 
commune,  ordered  the  red  flag  to  be  unfurled,  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  then  advanced  upon  the  rebels,  surrounded 
by  the  naunicipal  body,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  armed  force ; 
on  reaching  the  square  of  the  town,  the  crowd  surrounded 
and  cut  off  the  detachment.  The  troopers  left  the  maire  ex- 
posed— ^not  one  drew  his  sword  in  his  defence.'  In  vain  did 
he  summon  them,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  by  the  weapons 
they  wore,  to  render  aid  to  the  magistrate  against  assassins — 
in  vain  did  he  seize  the  bridle  of  one  of  the  horsemen  near 
him,  crying,  **  Help,  my  friends,^* 

Struck  by  blows  of  pitchforks  and  guns,  at  the  moment 
when  he  appealed  to  the  soldiery,  he  fell,  shot,  grasping  in 
his  hands  the  bridle  of  the  cowardly  trooper  whom  he  was  ' 
entreating :  the  fellow,  in  order  to  disengage  himself,  struck 
with  the^  back  of  his  sabre  th^  arm  of  the  maire  already  de$d, 
and  left  his  body  to  the  insults  of  the  people.  The  mis- 
creants, remaining  in  possession  of  the  carcass,  brutally  man- 
gled the  palpitating  limbs,  and  deliberated  together  as  to 
cutting  off  the  head.  The  leaders  m^de  their  followers  defile, 
passing  oyer  the  body  of.  the  maire,  and  trampling  in  hiy 
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i  blood.    Then  they  went  away  beating  tbeir  drums,  and  went 

to  get  drunk  in  the  suburbs ;  and  the  taking  away  the  grain, 
the  apparent  motive  of  the  riot,  was  ne&^iected  in  the  moment 
of  triumph.  There  was  no  pillage— either  the*"  blood  made 
the  people  forget  their  hunger,  or  theii-  hunger  was  but  the 
pretext  for  assassination. 

III. 

At  the' moment  when  ^11  was  thus  crumbling  to  pieces 
round  the  throne,  a  man,  celebrated  by  the  vast  part  attrib- 
\  nted  to  him  in  the  common  ruin,  >sought  to  reconcile  him- 

self with  the  king:  this  was  Louis-Piiilippe  Joseph,  Due 
d'Orleans>  first  prince  of  the  blood.  I  pause  for  this  man, 
before  whom  history  has  hitherto  paused,  without  being  able 
to  discover  the  real  place  which  should  be  assigned  to  him 
amongst  the  passing  events.  An  enigma  to  himself,  be 
remains  an  enigma  for  posterity.  Was  the  real  solution  of 
this  enigma  ambition  or  patriotism,  weakness  or  conspiracy  ? 
Let  facts  reply. 

Public  opinion  has  its  prejudices..  Struck  by  the  immen- 
sity of  the  work  it  accomplishes ;  giddy,  as  it  were,  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement  which  urges  things  on,  it  cannot 
believe  that  a  series  of  natural  causes,  combined  by  Provi- 
dence with  the  rise  of  certain  ideas  in  the  human  mind,  and 
aided  by  the  coincidence  of  the  timei^,  can  of  itself  {N*oduce 
such  vast  commotions.  It  seeks,  then,  the  supernatural — 
the  wonderful, — fatality.  It  takes  pleasure  in  imagming 
latent  causes  acting  with  mystery,  and  compelling  with  hid- 
den hand  men  and  events.  It  takes,  in  a  word,  every  revo- 
,  lution  for  a  conspiracy ;  ai^  if  it  meets  at  starting,  in  the 

^  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  sucb  crises  some  leading  man,  to 

I  whose  interest  these  events  may  tend,  it  supposes  itself  the 

author,  attributes  to  itself  all  the  action  of  these  revolutions, 
and  all  the  scope  oi  idea  that  accomplish^  them ;  and,  for- 
tunate or  unfortunate,  innocent  or  guilty,  claims  for  itself  all 
the  glory  or  demerit  of  the  result.  It  renders  its  name 
divine  or  its  memory  accursed.  Such,  for  fifty  years,  was 
the  destiny  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  ; 

t  ~  IV. 

^  It  is  a  historic  tradition  amongst  people  from  the  highest 

antiquity,  that  the  throne  wears  out  royal  races,  and  that 
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whilst  the  iieigiiing  braaehes  gmw  «n«rmted  by  the  pdne»« 
•km  of  ernph^,  younger  bMnch«i  become  stnn^r  aoed 
greater,  by  nourishkig  the  ambition  of  beeomi&g  more  p<nr- 
erf  ul,  and  inspiring  more  cloddy  to  ik/^  people  an  air  leas 
eorrupt  than  that  which  pervades  courts.  Thus,  whikt  pri« 
mogeniture  gives  power  to  the  elder,  the  people  confer  pop- 
ularity on  the  juniors. 

This  singularity  of  a  handsomer  and  more  popular  family 
than  the  reigning  family,  increasing  near  the  throne,  and 
having  a  dangerous  rivalry  with  tlM  tk-one  in  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  hwl  always  existed  va  the  house  of  Orleans,  siaee 
the  time  of  Louis  Xl V.  If  this  e<piivocal  situation  gave  to 
the  princes  of  this  family  some  virtues,  it  gave  them  iSbo  cor- 
responding vices.  ^  More  intelligent  and  more  ambitions  than 
the  king's  sons,  they  were  also,  more  restless.  The  very 
restraint  in  which  the  policy  of  the  reigning  house  kept  them, 
condemned  their  idea  or  thsir  courage  to  inaction,  and  forced 
them  to  misa{)ply,  in  irregulariti^  or  indolence,  the  faculties 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  them,  and  the  immense  for- 
tune for  which  they  had  no  other  occupation :  too  great  for 
citi2ens,  too  dangerous  at  the  head  of  armies  or  in  a£Eurs, 
they  had  no  place  either  amongst  the  people  or  at  oourt ; 
and  thus  they  assumed  it  in  opinion.  ^ 

The  Regent,  a  very  superior  man>  long  kept  down  hy  th^ 
inferiority  of  his  part,  had  been  the  inost  brilliant  example 
of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of  ^e  blood  of  Orleans* 
Since  the  Regent,  the  princes  endowed,  like  himself,  with 
natural  wit  and  coinage,  had  felt  the  glory  of  great  aeti<His 
in  their  early  youth.  They  had  then  again  fallen  back  into 
obscurity,  pleasm-es  or  devotion,  by  the  jealousy  of  th6 
reigning  house.  At  the  first  show  of  brilliancy  attached  to 
thdr  name,  it  had  been  darkened.  Guilty  by  their  very 
merit,  their  name  urged  them  on  to  glory  ~:  and  as  soon  as 
they  proved  themselves  deserving,  it  was  fc»-bidden  to  them. 
These  |flinces  were  destined  to  transmit  with  thcar  family 
honors  that  impatience  of  a  change  of  government  which 
allows  them  to  be  men. 

Louis-Philippe  Joseph,  Due  d'Orieans,  was  bora  at  the 
precise  epoch,  when  his  rank,  fortune  and  character  were  to 
throw  him  into  a  current  of  new  ideas,  which  his  family 
passions  called  on  him  to  favor,  and  into  which,  once  drawn, 
it  woi^ld  be  impossible  for  him  to  pause,  except  at  the  throne 
or  the  scaffold.  He  was  twenty  when  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  Revolution  niatiifested  themselres. 
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H«  was  bandsome,  li^  all  his  race.  Slender  figure,  finn 
atep,  smiting  counteaaacey  peroixig  glance,  limlM  made  sup- 
ple by  ail  bodily  exercises^  with  a  heart  diaposed  to  love,  and 
a  splendid  horseman,  that  great  accomplishment  of  princes ; 
a  condescension  YoiA  of  iiimiUarity,  a  ready  eloquence,  un- 
que8ti<»able  courage,  liberal  to  tibe  arts,  evm  to  extrava- 
gance ;  those  faults  which  are  only  due  to  ibe  luxunes  6f 
tbe  age,  all  marked  him  out  as  a  popular  favorite.  He  took 
every  advantage  of  it ;  and,  perhaps,  his  early  intoxication 
with  it  somewhat  affected  hid  natural-good  sense.  The  love 
of  the  people  appeared  to  him  a  meanel  oi  avengmg  Mm* 
s^  for  the  contempt  in  which  the  court  neglected  him.  In 
his  mind  he  braved  the  king  of  YersaiUes,  feeling  himself 
king  of  Paris. 

He  had  married  a  princess  of  a  race  as  beloved  by  tbe 
people ;  the  <Hily  daughter  oi  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre.  Lovely^ 
amiable,  and  virtuous,  she  brought  to  her  husband  as  dowry^ 
with  the  vast  fortune  of  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre>  that  amount 
oi  connderation  and  public  esteem  which  belonged  to  her 
house.  The  first  political  act  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  a 
bc^d  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  courW  At  the  period  of 
the  exile  of  the  parliaments.  Exiled  himself  in  his  ch&t^aa 
of  VillarS'Cotterets,  the  esteem  and  interest  of  the  people 
fallowed  him.  The  api^uses  of  France  sweetened  the  dis- 
grace of  the  court.  He  believed  that  he  comprehended  the 
part  of  a  great  citizen  in  a  free  country ;  he  desired  to  do 
so.  He  forgot  too  eanly,  in  the  atmosphere  of  adulation 
which  surrounded  him,  that  a  man  is  not  a  great  citisen  only 
to  pliease  the  people,  but  to  defend,  serve,  and  firequently 
to  resist  them. 

Returned  to  Paris,  he  was  desirous  of  joining  the  prestige 
<£  gbry  of  arms  ta  the  civic  crowns,  with  which  his  name 
was  already  decorated.  He  solicited  of  the  court  the  dignity 
of  grand'Odmiral  of  France,  the  survivorship  of  which  be- 
longed to  him,  after  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  hk  father-in-law. 
He  was  refused,  r  He  embarked  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  Comte  d'OrviUiers,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Ouessant  on  the  lYth  of  July,  1778.  The  results 
of  this  fight,  when  vicitory  remained  without  conquest,  in 
consequence  of  a  false  ma&ceuvre,  were  imputed  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  wished  to  check  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  This  dishonoring  report,  invented  and  dissemi- 
luitod  by  court  hatred,  soured  the  resentments  of  the  young 
prince,  but  could  not  hide  the  brilliancy  o£  hb  eou)hige»  wb ' 
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he  displayed  in  caprices  unworthy  of  his  rank.    At  St.  Cloud  J 

he  sprang  into  the  first  balloon  that  carried  aerial  navigators  *^ 

into  space.  Calumny  followed  him  even  there,  and  a  report 
was  spread  that  he  had  burst  the  baljoon  with  a  thrust  of  his  I 

sword,  in  order  to  compel  his  companions  to  descend.    Then  ' 

arose  between  the  court  and  himself  a  continual  struggle  of 
boldness  on  the  one  hand  and  slander  on  the  other.  The 
king  treated  him,  however,  with  the  indulgence  which  virtue 
testifies  for  youth's  follies.     The  Comte  4'Artois  took  him  as  i 

the  constant  compsmion  of  his  pleasures.  The  queen,  who 
liked  the  Comte  d'Artois,  feared  for  him  the  contagion  of 
the  disorders  and  amours  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.     She  hated  ^ 

equally  in  this  young  prince  the  favorite  of, the  people  of'  " 

Paris  and  the  corrupter  of  the  Comte  d'Artois..  ^he  noade 
the  king  purchase  the  almost  royal  palace  <^  St..  Cloud,  the 
favorite'  seat  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Infamous  insinuations 
against  him  were  incessantly  transpiring  from  the  half  confi- 
dences of  courtiers.  He  was  accused  of  having  induced 
courtezans  to  poison  the  blood  of  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  of  having  enervated  him  in  debauches, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  sole  heir  of  the  inunense  prop- 
erty of  the  house  of  Penthievre.  This  crime  was  the  pure 
invention  Df  malice. 

Thus  persecuted  by  the  animosity  of  the  court,  4he  Due 
d' Orleans  was  more  and  more  driven  to  retirement.  In  his 
frequent  visits  to  England  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  to  the  throne,  who  took  for  his 
friends  all  the  enemies  of  his  father ;  playing  with  sedition, 
dishonored  by  debts,  of  scandalous  life,  prolonging  beyond 
the  usual  term  those  excesses  of  princes — hordes,  pleasure  of 
the  table,  gaming,  women ;  abetting  the  intrigues  of  Fox, 
Sheridan ,  and  Burke,  and  prefacing  his  advent  to  royal 
power  by  all  the  audacity  of  a  refractory  son  and  a  factious  ^ 

citizen.  ■■         .   .        -  j 

The^Duc  d'Orleans  thus  tasted  of  the  joya  of  liberty  in  a 
London  life.  He  brought  back  to  France  habits  of  insolence 
against  the  court,  a  taste  for  popular  disturbances,  contempt 
for  his  own  rank,  familiarity  with  the  multitude,  a  citizen's 
life  in  a  palace,  and  that  simple  style  of  dress,  which,  by, 
abandoning  the  imiform  of  the  French  nobility,  and  blending 
attire  generally,  soon  destroyed  all  inequalities  of  costume 
amongst  citizens. 

Then  given  up  entirely  to  the  exclusive  care  of  repairing 
nis  impaired  fortune,  the  Due  d'Orlean^  constructed  the 
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Palais  Royal.  He  cHanged  tlie%oble  and  spacious  gardens 
of  his  palace  into  a  market  of  Itixury,  devoted  by  day  to 
traffic,  and  by  niglit  to  play  and  debauchery — ^a  complete 
sink  of  iniquities,  built  in  the  heart  of  the  capital — a  work  of 
cupidity  Which  antique  manners  never  could  forgive  this 
prince ;  and  which,  being  gradually  adopted  like  the  forum 
by  the  indolence  of  the  Parisian  population,  was  destined  to 
become  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution.  This  Revolution  was 
striding  onwards.  The  prince  awaited  it  in  supineness,  as  if 
liberty  of  the  world  had  been  but  one  more  mistress. 

His  well-known  hatred  against  the  6ourt  had  naturally 
drawn  into  his  acquaintance  all  who  desired  a  change.  The 
Palais  Royal  was  the  elegant  centre  of  a  conspracy  with 
open  doors,  for  the  reform  of  government :  the  philosophy 
of  the  age  there  encountered  politics  and  literature  :  it  was 
the  palace  of  opinion.  Buffon  came  there  constantly  to  pass 
the  latter  evenings  of  his  life.  Rousseau  there  received  at 
a  distance  the  only  worship  which  his  proud  sensitiveness 
would  accept  even  from  princes.  Franklin  and  i\i€  Ameri- 
can republicans;  Gibbon  and  the  orators  of  the  English 
opposition,  Grimm  and  the  German  philosophers,  Diderot, 
Sieyes,  Sillery,  Laclos,  Suard,  Florian,  Raynal,  La  Harpe, 
and.  all  the  thinkers  or  writers  who  anticipated  the  new 
mind,  met  therewith  celebrated  artists  and  savans,  Voltaire 
himself,  proscribed  from  Versailles  by  the  human  respect  of 
a  court,  which  admired  his  genius,  had  arrived  thither  on  his 
last  journey.  The  prince  presented  to  him  his  children,  one 
of'  whom  reigns  to-day  over  France.  The  dying  philosopher 
blessed  them,  as  lie  did  those  of  Franklin,  in  the  name  of 
reason  and  liberty; 


If  the  prince  himself  had  not  a  love  of  literature  iftnd  a 
highly  refined  mind,  he  bad  sufficiently  cultivated  his  mind 
to  appreciate  perfectly  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding ; 
but  the  revolutionary  feeUng  instinctively  counselled  him  to 
surround  himself  with  aU  the  strength  that  might  one  day 
serve  liberty.  Early  tired  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Orleans,  he  had  conceived  for  a  lovely,  witty, 
insinuating  woman  a  sentiment  which  did  not  enchain  the 
caprices  of  his  heart,  but  which  controlled  his  inconsistency 
and  directed  his  mind.  This  woman,  then  seducmg  and 
since  celebrated,  was  the  Comtesse  de  Sillery- Genlis,  daughter 
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of  the  Marquis  Ducret  dt  Samt  Aubm>  a  gentleman  of 
Charolais,  without  fortune.  Her  loother,  who  was  still 
young  and  handsome,  had  brought  her  to J^aris,^  to  the  bouse 
of  M.  de  la  Popelinidre>  a  celebrated  financier,  whose  old  age 
she  had  taken  captive.  She  educated  her  daughter  for  that 
doubtful  destiny  which  awaits  women  on  whom  nature  has 
lavished  beauty  and  mind,  and  to  whom  society  has  refused 
their  right  position — ^adventuresses  in  society,  sometimes 
raised,  sometimes  degraded! 

The  first  masters  formed  this  child  by  all  the  arts  of  mind 
and  hand-pher  mother  directed  her  to  ambition.  The 
second-rate  position  of  this  mother  at  the  house  of  her 
opulent  protector,  formed  the  child  to  the  plasticity  and 
adulaticMi  which  her  mother's  domestic  condition  required 
and  illustrated.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  her  precocious 
beaty  and  musical  talent  caused  her  to  be  already  sought  in 
the  9ahn8»  Her  mother  produced  her  there  in  the  dubious 
publicity  between  the  theatre  and  the  world.  An  artute  for 
some,  she  was,  with  others,  a  well  educated  girl ;  all  wer^ 
attracted  by  her :  old  men  forgot  their  age.  Buffon  palled 
her  "  ma  JUU'*  Her  relationship  with  Madame  de  Montes- 
son,  widow  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  gave  her  a  footing  in  the 
house  of  the  young  prince.  The  Comte  de  Sillery-Genlis 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her  in  spite  of  his  family's 
opposition.  Friend  and  confidant  of  Ihe  Due  d'Orleans,  ,the 
Comte  de  Sillery  obtained  for  his  wife  a  place  at  the  court 
of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans.  Time  and  her  ability  did  the 
rest. 

The  duke  attached  himself  to  her  with  the  twofold  power 
of  admiration  for  her  beauty  and  admiration  of  her  superior 
understandiuj^— -the  one  empire  confirmed  the  other.  The 
complaints  of  the  insulted  duchess  only  made  the  duke  niore 
obstinate  in  his  liking.  He  was  governed,  and  desirous  of 
having  his  feelings  honored,  he  announced  it  openly,  merely 
seeking,  to  color  it  under  the  pretext  of  the  education  of  his 
children.  The  Comtesse  de  Genlis  followed  at  the  same 
time  the  ambition  of  courts  and  the  reputation  of  literature. 
She  wrote  with  elegance  those  light  works  which  amuse  a 
woman's^  idle  hours,  whilst  they  lead  their  hearts  astray  into 
imaginaj^  amours.  Romances,  which  are  to  the  west  what 
opium  is  to  the  Orientals,  waking  day-dreams  had  become 
necessities  and  events  for  the  salons,  Madame  de, Genlis 
wrote  in  a  graceful  style,  and  clothed,  her  characters  and 
ideas  with  a  certain  affectation  of  austerity  which  gave  a  bo 


* 

coiningiiess  to.  lore :  sbe  moteoy^  ^fi^cted  asrnnirenHil  ae- 
quaintaoce  with  tlie  sciences,  which  made  her  sex  disappear 
before  the  pretensions  of  her  mind,  and  HFhieh  recalled  in  her 
perdon  those  women  of  Italy  who  profess  philosophy  with  a 
veil  over  their  countenances. 

The  Due  d'OrleanSy  an  innovator  in  everything,  believed 
be  had  found,  in  a  woman,  the  Mentor  for  his  sons.  He 
nominated  her  governess  of  his  children.  The  duchess, 
greatly  annoyed,  protested  agiunat  this ;  the  court  laughed, 
and  the  people  were  amazed.  Opinion^  which  yields  to  all 
who  brave  it,  murmured,  and  then  was  silent.  The  future 
proved  that  the  father  was  right :  the  pupils  of  this  lady 
were  not  princes,  but  men.  She  attracted  to  the  Palais 
Koyal  all  the  dictators  of  pttblic  opimon.  The  first  club  in 
France  was  thus  held  in  the  very  apartments  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood.  Literature,  eoncealed  mm  without  these  meet- 
ings as  the  madness  of  the  first  Brutns  concealed  hss  ven- 
geaAce.  The  duke  was  not,  perhaps,  a  consj)irator,  but 
henceforth  there  was  an  Orleans  party.  St6y^,  the  mystic 
<»'acle  of  the  Revolution,  who  seemed  to  carry  it  on  his  pen- 
sive front,  and  brood  over  it  in  silence ;  the  Due  <ie  Lauzun^ 
passing  from  the  confidence  of  Trisfnon  to  the  consultations 
of  the  Palais  Royal ;  Laclos,  a  young  officer  of  artillery, 
author  of  an  obscene  romance,  capable  at  need  of  elevating 
romantic  intrigue  to  a  political  conspiracy ;  Sillery,  soured 
against  his  order,  at  enmity  with  the  court,  an  ambitious 
malcontent,  awaiting  nothing  but  what  the  future  might 
bring  forth ;  and  oth^ers  more  obscure,  but  n6t  less  active, 
and  serving  as  unknown  guides  for  descending  from  the  sa^ 
lam  of .  a  prince  into  the  depths  of  the  people :  some  the 
head,  ethers  the  arms,  of  the  duke's  ambition,  attended  these 
meetings.  Perhaps  they  might  be  ignorant  of  the  aim,  but 
they  placed  themselves  on  the  declivity,  and  allowed  Fortune 
to  do  as  she  pleased.^  Fortune  was  a  revolutioB.  The  won* 
derful^  that  marvel  of  the  masses,'  which  is  to  the  imagma* 
tion  what  calculation  is  to  reason,  was  not  wanting  to  the 
Orleans  party.  Prophecies,  those  popular  presentiments  of 
destiny,  don^estic  prodigies,  admitted  by  the  interested  ere* 
dulity  of  numerous  clients  of  this  house,  announced  the  throne 
shortly  to  one  of  these'  princes.  These  rumors  were  rife 
amongst  the  people,  from  themselves,  or  the  skilful  insinua^ 
tions  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  In  the  oon<> 
TO<»tion  of  States-General,  the  duke' had  not  hesitated  to 
Monottnce  in  favor  of  the  most  popular  reforma.  .  The  vbl* 

16* 
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structions  whicli  lie  had  drawn  up  for  the  electors  of  his  do- 
minions were  the  work  of  the  Abbe  SiSyes.  The  prince 
himself  intrigued  for  the  name  and  style  of  Citoym,  Elected 
deputy  of  the  the  noblesse  of  Paris  at  Crespy  and  at  Villars- 
Cotterets,  Jie  selected  Crespy,  because  the  electors  of  this 
bailitvick  were  the  more  patriotic.  At  the  procession  of  the 
States-General  he  left  his  own  place  vacant  amongst  the 
princes,- and  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  deputies.  This^  ab- 
dication of  his  dignity  near  the  throne  to  assume  the  digsity 
of  a  citizen,  procured  him  the  applaused  of  the  nation. 

VI.  ;    - 

Public  favor  towards  him  was  such,  that  had  he  been  a 
Due  de  Guise,  and  Louis  XVI.  a  Henry  III.,  the  States- 
General  would  have  finished,  as  did  those  of  Blois,  by  an 
assassination  or  usurpation.  Uniting  with  the  tiers  ettit,  to 
obtain  equality  and  the  friendship  of  the  nation  against  the 
nobility,  he  took  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court.  He  took  his 
place  behind  Mirabeau,  to  disobey  the  king.  Nominated 
president  by  the  National  Assembly,  he  refused  this  honor  m 
order  to  remain  a  citizen.  The  day  on  which  the  dismissal 
of  Necker  betrayed  the  hostile  projects  of  the  court,  and 
when  the  people  of  Paris  named  its  leaders  and  defenders 
by  acclamation,  the  name  of  the  Due  d*Orleans  was  the  first 
uttered.  France  took  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  the  colors 
of  his  livery  for  a  cockade.  At  the  voice  of  Camille  Des- 
mouiins,  who  uttered  the  cry  of  alarm  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  populace  gathered,  Legendre  and  Freron  led  them ;  they 
placed  the  bust  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  beside  that  of  Necker, 
covered  them  with  black  crape,  and  promenaded  them,  bare- 
headed themselves,  in  the  presence  of  the  silent  citizens. 
Blood  flowed ;  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  citizens  who 
carried  the  busts,  killed  by  the  mob,  serving  as  a  standard 
to  the  people.  The  Due  d*Orleans  was  thus  mixed  up  from 
his  palace — ^his  name  and  his  image — ^with  the  first  struggle 
and  first  murder  of  liberty.  This  was  enough  to  make  it 
believed  that  his  hand  moved  all  the  threads  of  events. 
Whether  from  lack  of  boldness  or  ambition,  he  never  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  the  part  which  public  opinion  as- 
signed to  him.  He  did  not  then  appear  to  push  things  be- 
yond the  conquest  of  a  constitution  for  his  country,  and  the 
character  of  a  great  patriot  for  himself.  He  respected  or 
despised,  the  throne.     One  or  other  of  these  feelings  gave 
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him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  history.  All  the  world  was  of 
his  party  except  himself. 

Impartial  men  did  honor  to  his  moderation,  the  revolu- 
tionists imputed  shame  to  his.  character.  Mirabeau,  who 
was  seeking  a  pretender  to  personify  the  revolt,  had  had  se- 
cret interviews  with  the  Dae  d'Orleans ;  had  tested  his  am- 
bition, to  judge  if  it  aspired  to  the  throne.  He  had  left  him 
dissatisfied ;  he  had  even  betrayed  his  dissatisfaction  by 
angyy  phrases.  Mirabeau  required  a  conspirator;  he  had 
c§ly  found  a  patriot.  What  he  despised  in  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  was  not  the  meditation  of  a  crime,  but  the  refusal  to 
be  his  accomplice.  He  had  not  anticipated  such  scruples ; 
he  revenged  himself  by  terming  this  carelessness  about  the 
throne  the  cowardice  of  an  ambitious  man. 

La  Fayette  instinctively  hated  in  the  Due  d'Orleans  an  in- 
fluential rival.  He  accused  the  prince  of  fomenting  troubles 
which  he  felt  himself  powerless  to  repress.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  Mirabeau  had  been  seen  mingled 
w^th  groups  of  men  and  women,  and  pointing  to  the  chateau. 
Mirabeau  defended  himself  by  a  smile  of  contempt.-  ^e 
Due  d'Orleans  proved  his  innocence  in  a  more  serious  man- 
ner. An  assassination  which  should  kill  the  king  or  queen 
would  still  leave  the  monarchy,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  princes  inheritors  of  the  throne.  He  could  not 
mount  to  it,  except  over  the  dead  bodies  of  five  persons 
placed  by  nature  between  himself  and  his  ambition.  These 
steps  of  crime  could  only  have  incurred  the  execrations  of 
the  nation,  and  must  have  even  wearied  the  assassins  them- 
selves. Besides,  he  proved  by  numerous  and  undeniable 
witnesses,  that  he  had  not  gone  to  Versailles  either  on  the  4th 
or  5th  of  October.  Quitting  Vers2\jlles  on  the  3rd,  after  the 
sitting  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  h^d  returned  to  Paris. 
He  had  passed  the.  day  of  the  4th  in  his  palace  and  gardens 
at  Mousseaux.  On  the  5th,  he  again  was  at  Mousseaux ; 
his  cabriolet  having  broken  down  on  the  boulevard,  he  had 
gone,  on  foot  by  the  Champs  Elysees.  He  had  passed  the 
day  at  Passy  with  his  children  and  Madame  de  Genlis.  He 
had  supped  at  Mousseaux  with  some  intimate  friends,  and 
slept  again  in  Paris.  \  It  was  not  until  the  6th,  in  the  mom- 
ing,  that,  informed  of  the  events  of  the  previous  evening,  he 
had  gone  to  Versailles,  and  that  his  carriage  had  been  stop- 
ped at  the  bridge  of  Sdvres,  by  the  jriob  carrying  the  bleed- 
ing heads  of  the  kipg's  guard.*    If  this  was  not  the  conduct 

*  In  Michelet's  Wstary  of  the  French  RevotntUon^  published  oontem* 
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f-  of  a  pxiiwe  oi  the  blood,  w]m>  flies  io  the  sueoer  of  bis^  kwg 
and  places .  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  between  the 
threatened  sovereign  and  the  people,  neither  was  it  that  of 
an  audacious  usurper  who  tempts  revolt  by  occasiop,  and 
at  least  presents  to  the  people  a  completed  crime.  ^  t 

The  conduct  of  this  prince  was  but  that  of  one  who  looks 
to  a  contingent  reversion :  .either  that  he  would  not  receive  ^ 

the  crown  except  by  a  fatality  of  events,  and  without  thrust- 
ing forth  his  hand  to  fortune,  or  that  he  had  more  indifier-  ' 
ence  than  ambition  for  supreme  power,  or  that  he  would  not  ^  j 
place  bis  royalty  as  a  check  upon  the  way  of  liberty  ;  that  | 
he  sincerely  desired  a  republic,  and  that  the  title  of  first 
citizen  of  a  free  nation  appeared  to  him  greater  than  thai  ^ 
of  king.                                                                                                         > 

vn.   ■.  ^ 

However,  a  short  time  after  the  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  | 

October,  La  Fayette  desired  to  break  off  the  intimacy  be- 
tween the  Due  d'Orleans  and  Mirabeau.  He  resolved  at  all 
risks  to  compel  the  prince  to  remove  from  the  scene,  and  by 
an  exercise  of  moral  restraint  or  the  fear  of  a  state  prose- 
cution, to  absent  himself  and  go  to  London.  He  made  the 
king  and  queen  enter  into  his  plans,  by  alarming  them  as  to 
the  prince  s  intrigues,  and  designating  him  as  a  competitor 
for  tne  throne.  La  Fayette  said  one  day  to  the  queen,  that 
this  prince  was  the  only  man  upon  whom  the  suspicion  of 
so  lofty  an  ambition  could  fall.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  queen, 
with  a  look  of  incredulity,  **  is  it  necessary  then  to  be  a  prince 
in  order  to  pretend  to  the  throne  ?"  "  At  least,  madame,** 
replied  the  general,  "  I  only  know  the  Due  d'Orleans  who 
aspires  to  it/  La  Fayette  presumed  too  milch  on  the  prince's 
ambition. 

VHL 
'Mirabeau,  discouraged  at  the  hesitations  and  scruples  of 

ponmeouflly  with  this  WM>rk,  the  author  acquits  the  Due  d'Orleans  of 
any  participation  in  the  riots  and  hloodshed  at  Versailles,  on  the  4th  and 
5th  of  October ;  but  says,  page  280,  "  Depositions  prove  that  he  ,wa8 
seen  everywhere  between  Pans  and  Vevsaiues,  but  that  he  did  notmng. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6^h,  so  soon  after 
the  meuBsacre  that  the  court  of  the  castle  was  still  stained  with  bl^od,  he 
went  and  showed  himself  to  the  people,  with  an  enormous  cockade  in 
hiisi  hat,  laughing  and  flouzislung  a  swkd^  in  his  handJ^-^SUindard 
i<*fwy.— H,  T.  R. 


♦  ■ 

i  ill^  Dto  i^Orhtam,  mi  fiodmg  kim  ab<Mre  or  telow  eraoM,  ^ 

I .  cast,  him  off  Hke  a  despised  accomplice  of  lOnbitioQ,  and 

tried  to  allj  himself  with  La  Fayette,  who,  po^les^ed  of  the 

^  armed  force,  and  who  saw  i^  Mirabeau  the  whole  <^  the 

moral  force,  smiled  at  the  idea  of  a  duumTirate,  which  could 

assume  to  themselves  empire.     There  were  secret  interviews 

i  at  Paiis  and  at  Paasy  between  these  two  rivals.     La  Fayette 

rejecting  every  idea  of  a  usurpation  profitable  to  the  prince, 

'  declared  to  Mirabeau  that  he  must  renounce  every  conceived 

jt     I^ot  a^inst  t^e  queen  il  he  would  come  to  an  understanding 

with  him.     "Well,  general,"  replied  Mirabeau,  " since  you 

w  will  have  it  so,  let  her  live  1    A  humbled  queen  may  be  fit 

!  feor  SQinething,  but  a  queen  with  her  throat  cut  is  only  good 

^  aa  the  subject  of  a  bad  tragedy  !"    This  atrocious  remark, 

which  tteated  the  bloodshed  of  a  woman  as  a  jest,  was  sub- 

sequ^^ly  known  by  ^  queen,  who  howevw  forgave  Mira- 

«  beau,  aad  did  not  fdlow  it  to  interfere  with  her  liaUona  with 

the  great  orator.     But  the  cold-blooded  ixifamy  must  have 

found  ita  way  to  her  heart  as  an  ominous  warning  of  what 

she  might  fear  hereafter. 

Ia  Fayette,  sure  of  the  consent  of  the  king  and  queen^ 
supported  ^y  the  feelings  of  the  national  guard,  who  were 
growing  weary  of  factions  and  the  factious,  ventured  to  as* 
sume  quietly  towards  the  prince  the  tone  of  a  dictator,  and 
to  pronounce  against  him  an  arbitrary  exile  under  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  nnssion  freely  accepted.  He  sent  to  request 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans  a  meeting  at  the  Marquise  de  Coigny's, 
a  noble  intelligent  lady  attached  to  La  Fayette,  and  in  whose 
sctUm  the  Due  d'Orleaiis  occasionally  met  him.  After  a  con* 
versation  heard  by  the  walls  alone,  but  the  result  of  which 
showed  its  tenor,  and  which  Mirabeau,  to  whom  it  was  com- 
municated, termed  very  iniperious  an  the  (me  side,  and  very 
reaigmd  on  th^otker,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Due  d'Orleana 
should  forthwith  set  out  for  London.  The  friend^  of  the 
prince  induced  him  to  change  his  resolution  that  same  nighty 
aad  he  seat  La  Fayette  a  note  to  this  e£fect.  La  Fayette 
requested  another  interview,  in  which  he  called  upon  him  to 
keep  hi$  word,  enjoined  him  to  depart  in  twenty -four  hours, 
and  then  conducted  him  to  the  king.  There  the  prince  ac- 
cepted the  feigned  mission,  and  promi&ed  to  leave  nothing 
neglected  to  expose  in  England  the  plots  of  the  conspirators 
of  the  kingdom.  "  You  are  more  interested  than  any  one,"* 
said  La  Fayette^  in  the  king's  presence,  "  for  no  one  is  more 
compvomised  than  yourself."    Mirabeau,  cognizant  of  thia 
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oppression  of  La  Fajette  and  the  court  orer  tbe  m^nd  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  offered  his  services  to  the  duke,  and  tempted 
him  with  the  last  offers  of  supreme  power.  Tlie  subject  of 
his  address  to  the  Assembly  was  already  prepared :  he  in- 
tended to  denounce,  as  a  conspiracy  of  despotism,  this  coup 
d'etat  against  one  citizen,  in  whith  the  liberty  of  all  citizens 
was  attempted.  "  This  violation  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  in  the  palpable  exile  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood ;  he  was  to  point  out  La  Fayette,  making  use 
of  the  royal  hand  to  strike  the  rivals  of  his  popularity,  aqd 
to  cover  his  own  insolent  dictatorship  under  the  venerated 
sanction  of  the  chief  of  the  nation  and  the  head  of  the 
family."  Mirabeau  had  no  doubt  of  the  resentment  of  thef 
Assembly  against  so  odious  an  attempt,  and  promised  the 
friends  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  one  of  those  returns  of  opinion 
which  raise  a  man  to  a  higher  elevation  than  that  from  which 
he  has  fallen.  This  language,  backed  by  the  entreaties  of 
Laelos,  Sillery,  Lauzun,  a  second  time  shook  the  prince's 
resolution.  He  saw  now  disgrace  in  this  voluntary  exile, 
where  at  first  he  had  only  seen  magnanimity.  At  the  break 
of  day  he  wrote  that  he  declined  the  mission.  La  Fayette 
then  sent  for  him  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.c  There 
the  prince,  again  overcome,  wrote  to  ihe  Assembly  a  letter, 
which  destroyed  beforehand  all  the  denunciation  of  Mira- 
beau. "  My  enemies  pretend,"  said  the  duke  to  La  Fayette, 
**  that  you  boast  of  having  against  me  proofs  of  my  share  in 
the  attempts  of  the  6th  of  October."  "  They  are  rather  my 
enemies  who  say  so,"  replied  La  Fayette  :  **  if  I  had  proofs 
against  you  I  should  already  have  arrested  you.  I  hare 
none,  but  I  am  seeking  for  them."  The  Due  d'Orleans  went. 
Nine  months  had  passed  away  since  his  return.  The  Con- 
stituent Ass^nbly  had  left,  without  any  other  defence  than 
anarchy,  the  constitution  it  had  so  lately  voted.  Disorder 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom:  the  first  acts  ol  the 
Legislative  Assembly  announced  the  hesitation  ^  a  people 
which  halts  on  a  declivity,  but  is  doomed  to  descend  to  the 
very  bottom. 

IX. 

The  Girondists,  at  the  first  step,  going  ahead  of  the  Bar- 
naves  and  Lameths,  showed  a  disposiition  to  push  France,  all 
unprepared,  into  a  republic.  The  Due  d'Ch*leans,  whose  long 
residence  in  England  had  allowed  him  to  reflect  at  a  distance 
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from  Ihe  attractions  of  events  and  factions,  felt  iis  Bourbon 
blood  rise  within  him.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  a  patriot,  but 
be  understood  that  the  safety  of  the  coimtry  on  the  brink  of 
a  war  was  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  executive  power. 
.  Unquestionably  pity  for  the  king  and  queen  awakened  in  a 
heart  in  which  hatred  had  not  stifled  every  generous  feeling. 
He  ffelt  himself  too  much  avenged  by  the  days  of  the  Stli  and 
6th  October,  by  the  humiliation  of  the  king  before  the  Assem* 
bly,  by  the  daily  insults  of  the  populace  imder  the  windows  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  by  the  fearful  nights  of  this  family, 
whose  palaee  was  but  a  prison  ;  and  perhaps  also  he  feared 
for  himself  the  ingratitude  of  revolutions. 

He  had  gone  to  England  on  compulsion,  and  had  remained 
there  under  the  idea,  which  was  perfectly  just,  that  his  name 
might  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  agitation  in  Parish.  Laclos 
had  gone  to  him  in  London  from  time  to  time  to  try  again 
to  tempt  the  exile's  ambition,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  a 
deference  for  La  Fayette,  which  iJrancie  took  to  be  cowardice. 
The  prince's  pride  was  roused  at  this,  and  he  threatened  to 
return ;  but  the  representations  of  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  minister 
of  France  in  England,  those  of  M.  de  Boinville,^  one  of  La 
Fayette's  aidesrde-camp,  and  his  own  reflections,  had  pre- 
vailied  over  the  incitements  of  Laclos.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  a  note  of  M.  de  \ai  Luzeme^s,  found  in  an  iron  chest 
amongst  the  king's  secret  papers.  "  I  attest,"  says  M.  de  la 
Luzerne,  "  tliat  I  have  presented  to  M.  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
M.  de  Boinville,  aide-de-camp  of  M.  de  La  Fayettte,  that 
M.  de  Boinville  declared  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  that  they  were 
very  imeasy  as  to  the  troubles  which  mighjb  at  this  moment 
be  excited  in  Paris  by  malcontents,  who  would  not  scruple 
to  make  use  of  his  name  to  disturb  the  capital,  and  perhaps 
the  kingdom ;  and  he  was  urged  on  these  grounds  to  pro- 
tract the  time  of  Ms  departurie.  The  Due  d'Orleans,  unwill- 
ing in  any  way  to  afford  plea  or  pretext  for  any' disturbance 
of  public  tranquillity,  consented  to  delay  his  return." 


He  at  last  left  England,  and  on  his  return  made  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  be  again  employed  in  the  navy.  Whilst 
his  noiiid  was  thus  wavering,  he  received  the  intelligence, 
through  M.  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  that  the  king  had*  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  The  Due  d'Orleans  went 
to  thank  that  minister,  and  added  that,  ''  He  was  rejoiced  at 
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the  boDor  the  Ydng  conferred  on  him,  as  it  would  giiK>  him 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  king  hia  real  senti- 
ments,  which  had  been  odiously  calumniat^.  I  am  yery 
unfortunate/'  continued  he ;  **  my  name  has  been  involved  in 
all  the  crimes  imputed  to  me,  and  I  have  been  deemed 
guilty,  because  I  disdained  to  justify  myself ;  but  time  will 
show  whether  my  conduct  belies  my  words/' 

The  air  of  frankness  and  good  faith,  and  the  significant 
tone  with  which  the  Due  d'Orleans  uttered  these  words, 
struck  the  minister,  who  until  then  had  been  greatly  preju- 
diced against  his  innocence.  He  inquired  if  his  royal  high* 
ness  would  consent  to  repeat  these  expressions  to  the  king^ 
as  they  would  rejoice  his  majesty,  and  he  feared  that  they 
micht  lose  some  of  their  force  if  repeated  by  himself.  Thi9 
duke  eagerly  embraced  the  idea  of  seeing  the  king,  if  ,the 
king  would  receive  him,  and  exjNressed  his  intention  of  pre* 
senting  himself  at  the  chateau  the  next  day.  The  king^ 
informed  of  this  by  his  mi«ster,  awaited  the  prince,  and  had 
a  long  and  private  conference  with  him. 

A  confidential  document,  written  with  the  prinoe-s  own 
h&nd,  and  drawn  up  in  order  to  justify  his  memory  in  the 
eyes  of  his  children  ^nd  his  friends,  informs  us  c^  what 
nassed  at  this  interview.  "  The  ultra-democrats,"  said  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  **  deemed  that  I  wished  to  make  Fritnce  & 
republic ;  the  ambitious,  that  I  wished,  by  my  popularity,  to 
force  the  king  to  resign  the  administration  of  the  kingdom 
into  my  hands ;  lastly,  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  had  the 
illusioi^  of  their  own  virtue  concerning  me,  for  they  deemed 
that  I  sacrificed  myself  entirely  to  the  publio'^good.  The 
one  party  deemed  me  worse  than  I  was ;  the  others,  better. 
I  have  merely  followed  my  nature,  and  that  impelled  me, 
abova.all,  to  liberty.  I  fancied  I  saw  her  image  in  the  par- 
liaments, which  at  least  possessed  her  tone  and  forms,  and  I 
embraced  this  phantom  of  representative  freedom.  Thrice, 
did  I  sacrifice  myself  for  those  parliaments  ;^  twice  from  a 
conviction  on  my  part ;  the  third,  not  to  belie  what  I  h%l 
previously  done.  I  had  been  in  England  ;  I  had  there  seen 
true  liberty,  and  I  doubted  not  that  the  States- General,  and 
France  also,  wished  to  obtain  freedom.  Scaisdy  had  I 
foreseen  that  France  would  possess  citijeeos,  than  I  wished^to 
be  one  of  these  citizens  myself,  and  I  made  unhesitatingly 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  rank  and  privileges  that  separated  me 
from  the  nation :  they  cost  me  iiothing ;  I  aspired  to  be  a 
deputy — ^I  was  one.    I  sided  with  the  Hera  €tai,  not  from 
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fiictioi»  feeliagy  but  from  jiiBtice.  In  my  opinioo,  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  eompletioa  of  the  Revolutioo,  althouglx 
some  persons  around  the  king  thought  otherwise.  The  troops 
were  assembled,  and  surrounded  the  National  Assembly. 
Paris  imagined  it  was  threatened,  and  rose  en  masse ;  the 
Gardes  Fran^aises,  who  lived  amongst  the  people,  followed 
the  stream,  and  the  report  was  circulated  that  I  had  bribed 
this  regiment  with  my  gold.  I  will  frankly  declare  my 
opinion :  if  the  Gardes  Franpaises  had  acted  diff^ently,  I 
should  in  that  case  have  deemed  they  had  been  bought 
over ;  for  their  hostility  against  the  people  of  Paris  would 
have  been  unnatural.  My^bust  was  carried  with  that  of  M. 
Necker  on  the  14th  of  July.  Why  ?  because  this  minister, 
on  whcMoa  every  public  hope  reposed,  was  the  idol  of  the 
nation,  and  because  my  name  was  amongst- the  list  of  those 
deputies  of  the  Assembly,  who,  it  was  said,  were  to  have 
been  arrested  by  the  troops  sumBK>ned  to  YeiwUes..  Amidst 
all  these  events,  so  fiEk^oiable  to  a  liK^tious  man,  what  was  my 
behavior  ?  I  withdrew  from  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  I  did 
not  flatter  their  excesses,  but  retired  to  my  house  at  Mous- 
seauxy  where  I  passed  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning  I  went, 
unattended,  to  the  National  Assembler  at  Versailles.  At  the 
fortunate  moment  when  the  kin^  resolved  to  east  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Assembly,  I  refused  to  form  one  of  the 
deputation  of  m^ubers  dispatched  to  Paris  to. announce 
these  tidings  to  the  capital,  for  I  feared  lest  some  of  the 
homages  which  the  city  owed  to  the  king  alone  might  be 
paid  to  me.  And  such  was  ^^ain  my  conduct  on  the  days  of 
October;  I  again  absented  myself,  not  to  add  fresh  fu^  to 
the  excitement  of  the  people ;  and  I  only  re-appeared  when 
calm  again  prevailed.  I  was  met  at  Sevres  by  the  bands  of 
strag^pling  assassins,  who  bore  back  the  bleeding  heads  of 
the  kmg's  guards :  these  men  stopped  niy  carnage,  and  fired 
on  the  postillion.  Thus  I,  who  was  the  pretended  leader  of 
these  men,  narrowly  escaped  being  thdr  victim,  and' owed 
my  safety  to  a  body  of  the  national  guard,  who  escorted  me 
to  Versailles ;  and  as  I  went  to  wait  on  the  king  I  repressed 
the  last  miirmurs  of  the  people  in  the  Cour  des  Ministres. 
I  signed  the  decree  which  declared  the  Assembly  inseparable^ 
from  the  person  of  the  king.  It  was  at  this  time  that  M.  de 
La  Fayette  called  on  me,  and  informed  me  of  4he  kipg's  de- 
sire that  I  should  quit  Paris,  in  order  to  afford  no  pretext 
for  popular  tumult.  Convinced  now,  that  the  Involution 
was  aeoomplished,  aiid  only  fearing  the  toouUes  with  which 
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attempts  might  be  made  to  fetter  its  onward  progress,  t 
unhesitatingly  obeyed,  only  demandmg  the  consent  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  my  departure ;  this  they  granted,  and 
I  left  Paris.  The  inhabitants  of  Boulogne,  who  had  been 
worked  upon  by  an  intrigue  which  may  be  laid  to  my  charge, 
but  to  which  I  was  a'  stranger,  since  I  would  not  yield  to  it, 
wished  forcibly  to  detain  mfe,  and  opposed  my  embarkation. 
I  confess  I  was  much  touched,  but  I  did  not  yield  to  this 
violent  manifestation  of  public  favor,  and  I  myself  persuaded 
them  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Advantage  has  been 
t^en  of  this  voyage  and  my  absence  to  impute  to  me,  with- 
out refutation  on  my  part,  the  most  odious  crimes.  It  was 
I  who  wished  to  force  the  king  to  fly  with  the  Dauphin  from 
Versailles, — but  Versailles  is  not  France ;  the  kmg  would 
have  found  his  army  and  the  nation  when  once  he  left  this 
town,  and  the  only  result  of  my  ambition  would  be  civil  war, 
and  a  military  dictatorship  given  to  the  king.  But  the  Count 
de  Provence  was  alive ;  hemas  the  natural  heir  to  the  throne 
thus  abandoned.  He  was  popular ;  he  had,  Uke  myself, 
joined  the  commons,- — thus  I  should  only  have  labored  for 
him.  But  the  Count  d'Artois  was  in  safety  in  another 
country,  his  children  were  secure  from  my  pretended  mur- 
ders, they  were  nearer  the  throne  than  myself.  What-  a 
series  of  follies,  absurdities,  or  useless  crimes !  The  French 
nation,  amidst  the  Revolution,  have  neither  changed  their 
character  nor  their  sentiments,  f  I  fully  believe  that  the 
C6unt  d^Artois,  whom  I  have  myself  loved,  will  prove  this. 
I  beheve  that,  by  drawing  nearer  to  a-  monarch  whom  he 
loves,  and  by  whom  he  is  loved,  and  to  a  people  to  whose 
^love  his  brilliant  qualities  give  him  so  great  a  right,  he  will, 
when  these  troubles  have  ceased,  enjoy  this  portion  of  his 
inheritance,  the  love  which  the  most  sensible  and  affectionate 
of  nations  has  vowed  to  the  descendants  of  Henri  IV." 

XL 

These  excuses,  mingled  doubtless  with  expressions  of  re- 
pentance and  tears,  and  heightened  by  those  attitudes  and 
gestures,  more  eloquent  than  words,  that  add  so  much  pathos 
to  solemn  explanations,  convinced  the  heart  if  not  the  mind 
of  the  king ;  and  he  forgave — he  excused,  and  he  trusted. 
"  I  am  of  your  opinion,'*  said  he  to  his  minister,  yet  a  prey 
to  the  emotion  of  this  scene,  "  that  ^e  Due  d'Orleans  really 
regrets  his  past  errors,  and  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power 
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to  repair  the  evil  he  has  done,  and  in  which  perhaps  he  has 
not  had  so  great  a  share  as  we  believed/' 

The  prince  left  the  king's  apartments  reconciled  with 
himself^  and  more  than  ever  resolved  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  factions  party.  It  had  cost  him  but  little  to  sacri- 
fice his  ambition,  for  he  had  none ;  and  his  popularity  of  her 
own  accord  had  quitted  him  for  other  men  of  inferior  rank 
'  and  station  than  his  own,  a^d  he  could  only  hope  to  find 
security,  atid  an  honorable  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
to  which  he  was  alike  guided  by  inclination  and  d^ty. 
Louis  XYI.  as  a  man  had  far  more  influence  over  him  than  ' 
as  a  king,  but  the  adulation  and  resentment  of  the  court 
ruined  all. 

~  The  Sunday  following  this  reconciliation,  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  presented  himself  at  the  Tuileries  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  king  and  queen.  It  was  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
grandes  receptions,  and  crowds  of  courtiers  thronged  the 
courts,  the  staircases,  the  corridors^  some  hoping  that  fortune 
might  yet  be  propitious  ;  others,  come  from  the  provinces  to 
the  court  of  their  unfortunate  master,  drawn  thither  by  the 
double  tie  ,of  misfortune  and  fidelity.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  whose  reconciliation  with  the  king  had  not 
as  yet  transpired,  astonishment  and  horror  appeared  on  every 
face,  and  an  indignant  murmur  followed  the  announcement 
of  his  name.  The  crowd  opened  and  shrank  from  him,  as 
though  his  i;ouch  was  odious  to  them.  -In  vain  did  he  seek 
one  glaflfce  of  respect  or  welcome  amongst  all  these  gloomy 
visages.  As  he  approached  the  king's  chamber,  the  courtiers 
and  guards  barred  his  entrance  by  turning  their  backs,  and 
crowding  together  as  if  by  accident,  repulsed  him ;  he  en- 
tered the  apartments  of  the  queen,  where  the  royal  family's 
dinner  was  prepared.  "  Look  to  the  dishes,"  cried  voices, 
as  though  some  public  and  well-known  poisoner  had  been 
seen  to  enter.  The  indignant  prince  turned  alternately  pale 
and  red,  and  imagined  that  tkese  insults  were  offered  hitn,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  queen,  and  the  order  of  the  king.  Ab 
he  descended  the  stairs  to  quit  the  palace,  fresh  cries  and 
outrages  followed  him  ;  some  even  spat  oh  h^  coat  and  head. 
A  poniard  stab  would  have  been  far  less  painful  to  bear 
than  these  withering  marks  of  hatred  and  contempt.  *  He 
had  entered  the  palace  appeased,  he  quitted  it  implacable ; 
he  felt  that  his  only  refuge  against  the  court  was  in  the  last 
lanks  of  democracy,  and  he  enrolled  himself  resolutely  in 
them  to  find  safety  or  vengeance. 
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insults,  of  which,  however,  they  were  entirely  innoeent,  took  ^ 

no  st^  to  jnake  any  reparation  for  them ;  possibly  they 
were  secretly  flattered  \>y  the  wrath  of  their  adherents,  and 
the  humiliation  €^  their  enemy.  The  queen  was  too  prodigal 
of  her  favor,  and  too  hasty  in  her  displeasure;  the  king  did 
not  want  kindness,  but  gmee ;  one  word,  such  as  Henri  IV. 
knew  so  well  how  to  employ,  would  have  punished  these 
inaulters,  and  have  brought  the  prince  to  his  feet,  yet  ha 
knew  not  how  to  oay  it ;  resentment  brooded  ever  her  wrongs 
in  silence,  and  destiny  took  its  course. 

XII. 

The  DuQ  d'Orlean^  severed  himself  on  that  day  from  the 
Girondists,  to  whom  he  was  alone  held  by  Petion  and  Brissot^ 
and  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  Jacjc^ins ;  he  opened  his 
palace  to  Danton  and  Barrdjre,  and  no  longer  followed  any 
but  the  extreme  party,  which  he  adopted  ,with(Mit  hesitatioa 
in  silence,  even  to  the  republic,  to  regieide,  to  death. 

XIII. 

However,  the  alarm  with  which  the  preparations  of  the 
emperor  inspired  the  people,  and  the  mischief  elbited  by  the 
speeches  of  the  Girondists  against  the  eourt  and  the  min* 
isters,  agitated  the  capital  more  and  more  every  day.  At 
each  fresh  communication  from  M.  de  Lessart,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  the  party  of  the  Gironde  reused  a  fresh  erj 
6f  war  and  treason.  Fauchet' denounced  the  minister.  Bna- 
sot  exclaimed,  ''The  mask  has  fallen, — our  enemy  is  .now 
known, — it  is  the  emperor.  The  princes,  who  hold  posses- 
sions in  Alsace,  whose  cause  he  ^ects  to  espouse,  are  bat  ^ 
th^  pretexts  of  his  hate ;  and  the  emiprSs  themselves  are  but 
his  instruments.  Let  us  despise  these  emigres:  it  is  the  duty 
4I  the  high  national  court  to  execute  justioe  on  these  men- 
dicant princes.  The  electors  of  the  empire  are  |iot  worthy 
of  your  anger;  fear  causes  them  beforehand  to  proetr^ta 
themselves  at  your  feet — a  free  people  does  not  crush  a 
fallen  foe :  strike  at  the  head — this  head  is  the  emperor.'' 

He  communicated  bis  own  ardor  to  the  Assemby;  but 
Brissot,  although  a  skilful  politician,  and  the  able  eounsdlar 
of  his  party,  did  not  possess  that  sonorous  oratoiy  that  ele- 
vates an  opinion  to  the  l^vel  of  the  voioe  of  a  nation.    Vw - 
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gniaad.alDne  was  gifted  wkh  b  sod,  in  Trfaidi  iras  combined 
all  the  passion  and  eloquence  of  a  party ;  by  meditating  on 
the  annals  of  the  past,  he  eleF&ted  his  mind  to  sejenes  that 
passed  then  analogous  to  those  in  which  he  was  an  actor, 
-msA  coihmunicated  an  importance  and  solenmity  <^to  every 
word.  *'  Our  revolution,"  said  he  at  the  same  ntting,  "  has 
spread  alarm  amongst  every  tlffone,  for  it  has  given  an 
example  of  the  destruction  of  the  despotism  that  sustains 
^  them;  Kings  hate  our  constitution  because  it  readers  men 
free,  and  because  they  would  rdgn  over  slaves.  This  hate 
has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  by  all  the 
measures  he  has  adopted,  to  disturb  us  or  to  strengthen  our 
enemies,  and  encourage  those  Frenchmen  who  have  rebelled 
against  the  laws  of  their  c<Hintry.  We  must  not  believe  that 
this  hate  bas  ceased  to  esust,  bixt  it  must  cease  to  work. 
The  genius  of  liberty  watches  over  our  ^ontiers,  which  are 
less  defended  by  our  troops  and  our  national  guards  them 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom.  Liberty,  since  its  birth,  has 
been  the  object  of  a  shameful  and  secret  war,  waged  against 
it  even  in  its  very  cradle.  What  is  this  war  ?  ^Three  anmes 
of  reptiles  and  vetiomous  insects  breed,  and  creep  in  your 
own  breast :  one  is  composed  of  paid  libellists  and  hired 
calumniators,  who  strive  to  arm  the  two  powers  against  each 
other  by  inspiring  them  with  mrutual.  distrust;  the  other 
army,  equally  dangerous,  i?  composed  of  seditions  priests, 
who  feel  that  their  God  is  forssJdng  tiiem,  and  that  their 
power  is  crumbling  away  with  their  pristige^  and  who,  to 
retain  their  empire,  term  v^igeance  region,  and  crime  vir- 
tue. The  third  is  composed  cl  greedy  speculators  and  finan- 
ciers, who  can  grow  rich  only  on  our  ruin ;  national  prosperity 
would  be  destmction  to  thek  egotistical  speculations ;  and 
our  death  would  be  their  life.  They  are  like  those  beasts 
of  pr^,  who  wait  the  issue  of  ihb  battle  that  they  may  bat- 
ten and  feast  on  the  corpses  of  the  slain.  (Loud  applause.) 
"They  know  that  the  expenses  of  your  preparations  for 
defence  are  numerous ;  and  they  reckon  upon  the  failure  «f 
the  credit  of  the  treasury,  and  the  scarcity  of  specie ;  they 
reckon  upon  the  weariness  of  those  citizens  who  have  aban- 
doned their  wives,  their  babes,  to  hasten  to  the  frontiers,  and 
who  will  abandon  then^  whilst  millkms,  distributed  at  4iome, 
will  arouse  insurrections,  in  which  the  people,  armed  by  mad- 
ness, will  themselves  destroy  their  rights,  whilst  they  ima^e 
they  are  defending  them ;  then  the  emperor  will  advance  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  rivet  yonr  fetters.    Such  k 
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the  war  tliat  they  make  on  you,  and  that  they  seek  to  xnak<^, 
(Loud  applause.) 

"  The  people  has  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution,  be- 
cause in  that  lies  its  honor  and  its  liberty ;  but  if  you  buffer 
it  to  remain  in  a  state  of  troubled  immobility,  that  weakea» 
it9  force  and  exhausts  all  our  resources,  will  not  the  day  of 
this  exhaustion  be  the  last  of  tha  constitution  ?  The  state  in 
which  we  are  kept  is  one  of  annihilation  that  may  lead  us  to  ' 
disgrace  or  to  death.  (Applause.)  To  arms,  citizens !  to 
arms,-freemen !  defend  your  liberty !  assure  the  hope  of  that 
liberty  to  the  whole  human  race,  or  you  will  not  deservB 
even  pity  in  your  misfortimes.  (Applause.)-  We  haye  no 
other  alhes  than  the  eternal  justice,  whose  rights  we  idefend ; 
but  is  it  forbidden  us  to  seek  others,  and  to  interest  those 
powers  who,  like  ourselves  are  threatened  by  the  rupture  of 
the  equilibrium  in  Europe  ?  No,  doubtless,  let  us  declare  to 
the  emperor,  that  from  this  moment  all  ^eaties  are  broken. 
(Vehement  applause.)  The  emperor  has  himself  violated' 
them ;  and  if  he  does  not  attack  us,  it  is  because  he  is  not 
yet  prepared ;  but  he  is  unmasked  ;  felicitate  yourselves  upon 
this.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  upon  you ;  show  them 
what  is  really  the  National  Assembly  of  France.  If  you 
display  the  dignity  that  bafits  the  representatives  of  a  great 
nation,  you  will  gain  esteem,  applause,  and -assistance.  If 
you  evince  weakness,  if  you  do  not  avail  yourselves  of  the 
occasion  offered  you  by  Providence,  of  freeing  yourselves 
from  a  situation  that  fetters  you,  dread  the  degradation  that 
is  prepared  for  you  by  the  hatred  of  Europe,  of  France,  of 
your  own  time  and  of  posterity.  (Applause.)  •  Do  more ; 
demand  that  your  flag  be  respected  beyond  the  Rhine ;  de- 
mand that  the  emigres  be  dispersed.  I  might  demand  that 
they  be  given  up  to  the  country  they  insult,  and  to  punish- 
ment. But  no.  If  they  have  been  greedy  for  our,  blood, 
let  us  not  show  ourselves  greedy  for  theirs  ;  their  cVime  is 
having  wished  to  destroy  their  country ;  let  them  be  vagrants 
ao^  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  let  their  punish- 
ment be  never  to  find  a  country.  (Applause.)  If  the  em- 
peror delajTS  to  answer  your  demands,  let  all  delay  be  deemed 
a  refusal,  and  every  refusal  on  his  part  t6  explain,  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Attack  whilst  you  yet  may.  I£^  in  the  Saxon 
wars,  Frederic' had  tetiaporized,  the  king  of  Prussia  would  at 
this  moment  be  marquis  of  Brandenbcurg,  instead  of  dis- 
puting with  Austria  the  balance  of  power  in  Germany  which 
has  escaped  from  your  graspi 
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*'  up  ta  this  period  70a  have  only  adopted  half  measures^ 
and  Lmaj  weB  apply  to  you  the  language  which  Demos- 
thenes addressed  to  the  Athenians,  under  similar  circum- 
staaces:  'You  act  towards  the  Macedonians/  said  he,  'like 
41ie  barbarians,  who  cf^nbat  in  our  games  towards  their  ad^ 
v^rsaries )  when  they  are  struck  on  the  arm  they  raiise  their 
hand  to  their  arm ;  if  struck  on  the  head  they  raise  their 
hand  to  their  head ;  they  never  dream  (^  defending  them- 
selves when  they  are  wounded,  nor  of  parrying  the  blows 
dealt  them.  Does  Philip  take  up  arms,  you. do  the  same; 
do^s  he  lay  them  down,  you  also  lay  down  yours.  If  he 
attack  one  of  your  allies,  you  immediately  dispatch  a  nume- 
rous anny  to  the  assistance  of  your  ally.  If.  he  attack  a 
city,  you  dispatch  a  numerous  army  to  the  relief  of  the  city. 
Does  he  again  lay  down  his  arms,  you  do  the  same,  without 
thinking  of  any  means  of  forestalliifg  hisambition ;  and  plac- 
ing yourself  beyond  the  reach  of  his  attacks.  Thus  you  are 
at  the  orders  of  your  enemy,  and  he  it  is  who  commands 
your  army.' 

"  And  I,  I  tell  you  the  same  of  the  emigres.  Do  you 
bear  that  they  are  at  Coblentz,— the  citizens  hasten  to  com- 
bat them;  are  they  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,--r 
two  corps  d^armee  are  dispatched  fftiither ;  do  foreign  powers 
afford  them  shelter,-^you  propose  to  attack  them ;  do  you 
learn,  oh  the  contrary,  that  they  have  withdrawn  to  the 
north  of  Germany, — ^you.  lay  down  your  arms ;  do  they  again 
offend  you- — ^your  indignation  is  again  aroused ;  do  they 
make  you  specious  promises, — ^you  are  again  appeased. 
Thus,  it  is  the  emigres  and  the  cabinets  that  support  them — 
who  are  your  leaders,  and  who  dispose  of  your  counsels, 
your  treasures,  and  your  armies.  (Applause.)  It  is  for 
you  to  consider  whether  this  humiliating  part  be  worthy  of 
a  great  nation.  A  thought  flashes  across  my  mind,  and  with 
that  I  will  terminate.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  manes  of 
past  generations  arise,  to  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  all  Uie 
evils  tiiat  slavery  has  inflicted  on  them,  to  |»reserve  from  it 
future  generations,  whose  destinies  are  in  your  hands ;  fulfil 
this  prayer,  and  be  for  the  future  a  second  providence. 
Associate  yourself  with  the  eternal  justice  that  protects  the 
people.  By  meriting  the  title  of  benefactors  of  your  coun- 
try, you  will  also  merit  that  of  benefactors  of  the  human 
race." 

Loud  and  prolonged  applause  succeeded  the  different  emo- 
tions that  had  been  excited  by  this  speech  in  every  heart ; 


for  Yergniand,  following  the  example  of  the  aocient  orators, 
instead  of  suffering  his  eloquence  to  grow  oold  in  political 
combinations,  heated  it  at  the  flam^  of  his  daring  genius. 
The  people  comprehends  only  that  which  it  feels;  its  «ole 
orators  are  those  who  excite  it,  and  emotion  is  the  eoniie* 
tion  of  the  populace.  Verffiiiaud  f^t  this,  and  knew  how  to 
communicate  it.  The  knowledge  that  they  labored  for  undver* 
sal  good,  and.  the  prospect  of  the  gratitude  of  futurfe  ages, 
shed  a  halo— a  noble  pride  around  France,  and  of  sanctity 
around  liberty.  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  ora* 
tor,  that  he  almost  invariably  elevated  the  Revolution  to  the 
dignity  of  an  apostleship,  that  he  extended  his  huxnamty  to 
all  mankind,.and  that  he  only  impassioned  and  worked  upon 
the  people  by  his  virtues ;  such  words  produced  an  effect 
over  all  the  empire,  agai^t  which  neither  the  king  nor  his 
mimsters  could  strite. 

XIV. 

Moreover,  as  hias  been  shown,  TergniaBcl  and  his  party 
had  friends  in  the  council.  M.  de  Kai'bonne  and  the  Gi- 
rondists met  and  concerted  their  plans  set  Madame  de  St&el's, 
whose  mton,  in  which  some  warlil^  measure  was  always 
being  disciissed,  was  called  the  camp  of  the  Revolution :  the 
Abb6  Fauchet,  the  denouncer  of  M.  de  Lessart,  here  im- 
bibed fresh  ardor  for  the  overihroV  of  this  minister.  M.  de 
Lessart,  hy  weakening  as  mnieh  as  possible  the  threats  of  the 
court  of  Vknna  and  the  anger  of  the  AssemHv,  sought  to 
gain  time  for  better  and  wiser  resolutions.  His  loyal  attadi- 
ment  to  Loms  XYI.,  and  his  wise  and  prudent  fbresight, 
showed  him  that  war  would  not  restore,  but  shake  the 
throne ;  and  in  this  shock  of  Europe  and  France,  the  kkig 
would  inevitably  be  crushed.  The  attachment  of  M.  de  Les- 
sart to  his  master  supplied  the  place  of  geniuS';  he  was  the 
oi^y  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  three  ptoses  who  wii^d  for 
war ;  it  was  neeessaiy^  at  all  risks,  to  remove  him.  He 
might  li^ave  shielded  himself  by  withdrawmg  frnm  tike  eon* 
test,  or  by  yielding  to  the  impatience  of  the  <£isembly.  Bat, 
thou|^h  f  ulfy  aware  of  the  terrible  rei^ndbtlity  thiii  rested 
on  him,  and  that  this  responsibEity  wus  death,  he  braved  al), 
to  afford  the  king  a  few  da^  more  for  n^otiation.-*-These 
days  were  numbered. 
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I. 

Leopold,  a  pacific  and  philosophic  prince,  who,  had  he  not 
been  an  eijiperor,  -  would  hare,  been  a  revolutionist,  had 
sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  adjourn  the  concus- 
sion between  the  two  principles  ;  he  only  demanded  from 
France  such  concessions  as  would  enable  him  to  repress 
the  ardor  of  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Russia.  The  prince  de 
Eaunitz,  his  minister,  continually  wrote  to  M.  de  Lessart  in 
this  strain ;  and  the  private  communications  which  the  king 
received  from  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  the 
Marquis  de  Noailles,  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  concili- 
ation. Leopold  only  desired  that  guarantees  should  be  given 
to  the  monarchical  powers  for  the  establishment  of  order  in 
France,  and  that  the  constitution  should  be  vigorously  en- 
forced by  the  executive  power.  But  the  last  sittings  of  the 
Assembly,  the  armaments  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  accusa- 
tions of  Brissot,  the  fiery  speeches  of  Vergniaud,  and  the 
applause  he  had  gained,  began  to  weary  his  patience ;  and 
the  desire  for  war,  so  long  repressed,  now,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, took  possession  of  him.  "  The  French  wish  for  war," 
said  he  one  day ;  "  they  shall  have  it — ^they  shall  see  that 
the  peaceful  Leopold  can  be  warlike  when  the  interest  of  his 
people  demands  it." 

The  cabinet  councils  at  Vienna;  became  more  frequent,  in 
presence  of  the  emperor.  Russia  had  just  concluded  peace 
with  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  was  thus  enabled  tp  turn  her 
eyes  to  France ;  Sweden  fanned  the  flame  of  all  the  princes  ; 
Prussia  yielded  to  the  advice  of  Leopold;  England, observed,' 
but  pledged  herself  to  nothing,  for  the  struggle  on  the  Con- 
tinent would  increase  her  importance.  The  armaments  were 
decided  upon,  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  1792,  the  defim- 
tive  treaty  c^  alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
signed  at  Berlin.  "  Now,"  wrote  Leopold  to  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, "it  is  France  who  menaces — ^who  arms — ^who  pro- 
vokes :  Europe  must  arm." 

The  party  in-favor  of  war  in  Germany  triumphed.  "  It  is 
very  fortunate  for  you,"  said  the  elector  of  Mayence  to  the 
Marquis  de  BpuiI16,  "  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors ; 
but  for  that  we  should  never  have  had  a  war."    War  was 
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resolred  upon  in  the  councils,  yet  Leopold  still  hoped.  In 
an  official  note,  which  the  Piince  de  Kaunitz  transmitted  to 
the  Marquis  de  Noailles»  for  the  king,  Leopold  yet  showed 
himself  willing  to  he  reconciled.  M.  de  Lessart  replied  con- 
fidentially to  these  last  overtures,  in  a  dispatch  which  he 
had  the  honesty  to  communicate  to  the  diplomatic  committee 
of  the  Assembly,  composed  of  Girondists.  In  his  reply  the 
minister  palliated  the  charges  made  against  the  Assembly 
by  the  emperor,  and  seemed  rather  to  excuse  France  than 
justify.  H!e  acknowledged  that  ther^  were  some  disturbances 
in  the  kingdom,  some  excesses  in  the  clubs,  some  licence  in 
the  press ;  but  he  attributed  these  disorders  to  the  excite- 
ment, produced  by  the  movements  of  the  emigres,  and  the 
inexperience  of  a  people  who  essay  their  constitution  and 
wound  themselves  with  it. 

"  Indifference  and  contempt,"  said  he,  **  are  the  fittest 
weapons  with  which  to  combat  this  pest.  Could  Europe 
stoop  so  low,  as  to  quarrel  with^the  French  nation,  because 
some  few  demagogues  and  madmen  dwell  amongst  them, 
and  would  honor  them  so  far  as  to  reply  to  them  by  cannon 
balls?" 

In  a  dispatch  of  the  Prince  de  Kaunitz,  addressed  to  all 
the  European  cabinets,  was  this  phrase, — "Latest  events 
give  us  cause  to  hope,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of 
the  French  nation,  struck  by  the  evils  they  are  preparing 
for  themselves,  are  returning  to  more  moderate  principles, 
and  are  inclined  to  restore  to  the  throne  the  dignity  and  au- 
thority which  form  the  bases  of  monarchical  government." 
The  Assembly  remained  silent  from  suspicion,  and  this  sus- 
picion was  awakened  whilst  diplomatic  notes  and  counter 
notes  were  exchanged  between  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  But  no  sooner  had  M.  de  Lessart 
descended  from  the  tribune,  and  the  Assembly  closed  the 
sitting,  than  the  miirmurs  of  mistrust  were  changed  into  loud 
and  sullen  exclamations  of  indignation. 

11. 

The  Jacobins  burst  out  into  threats  against  the  perfidious 
minister  and  the  court,  who  united  in  a  treasonable  com- 
bination, called  the  Austrian  Committee,  concerted  counter- 
revolutionary plans  in  tKe  Tuileries,  made  signals  to  the 
enemies  of  the  nation  from  the  very  foot  of  the  thrond,  and 
secretly  communicated  with  the  court  of  Yienna,  and  die- 
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L  Med  the  language  necessaiy  to  intimidate  France.     The 

Memoirs  of  Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  minister,  which  hare 
since  been  publis-hed,  prove  that  these  accusations  were  not 
entirely  the  dreams  of  the  demagogues ;  and  that  in  order  to 
promote  peace  the  two  courts  did  all  in  their  power  t6>  adopt 
the  same  tone  with  each  other.  It  was  resolved  that  M.  de 
Lessart  should  be  impeached,  and  Brissot,  the  leader  of  the 
diplomatic  committee,  the  advocate  of  war,  undertook  to 
prove  his  pretended  crimes. 

The  constitutional  party  abandoned  M.  de  Lessart,  without 
■  any  defence,  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jacobins ;  this  party  had 

F  no  suspicions,  but  vengeance  to  wreak  upon  M.  de  Lessart. 

The  king  had  suddenly  dismissed  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  rival 
of  this  minister  in  the  council.  M,  de  Narbonne,  feeling 
himself  menaced,  caused  La  Fayette  to  write  a  letter,  in 
which  he  conjured  him  to  remain  at  his  post  so  IcTng  as  the 
perils  of  his  country  rendered  it  necessary.    ^ 

This  step,  of  which  M.  de  Narbonne  was  cognizant,  ap- 
peared to  the  king  an  insolent  act  61  oppression  against  lus 
liberty  and  that  of  the  constitution.  The  -popularity  of  M. 
de  Narbonne  diminished  proportioniately  as  that  of  the  Gi- 
rondists became  greater  and  inspired  them  with  more  au- 
dacity. The  Assembly  began  to  change  its  applause  into 
murmurs,  when  he  mounted  the  tribune,  whence  a  short 
time  before  he  had  been  shamefully  forced  to  withdraw,  be- 
couse  he  had  wounded  the  plebeian  susceptibility  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  most  distinguished-  members  of  the  Assembly. 
The  aristocracy  of  his  rank  showed  itself  beneath  his  Uni- 
form, whilst  the  people  wished  for  members  of  its  own 
stamp  in  the  councils ;  and  thus  between  the  offended  king 
and  the  suspicious  Girondists,  M.  de  Narbonne  felli  The 
i  king  dismissed  him,  and  he  went  to  serve  in  tl^army  he  had 

'  organized.      His  friends  did  not  conceal  their  resentnifent. 

Madame  de  St&el  lost  in  him  her  ambition  and  her  ideal  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  she  did  not  ablmdon  all  hope  of  regain- 
ing for  M.  de  Narbonne  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  of 
seeing  him  play  a  great  political  part.  She  had  sought  to 
render  him  a  Mirabeau,  she  now  dreamed  of  making  him  a 
Monk.  From  this  day  she  conceived  the  idea  of  rescuing 
the  king  from  the  power  of  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists— 
of  carrying  him  off  through  the  agency  of  M.  de  Narbonne 
I  and  the  constitutionalists— of  re-seating  him  on  the  throne 

f  — of  crushing  the  extreme  parties,  and  establishing  her  ideal 

gov^nment^*^  liberal  aristocracy^    A  woman  of  genius,  bar . 
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genius  had  the  prejudices  of  her  birth ;  a  plebeian,  Tv:ho  had 
found  her  way  to  court,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have  pa- 
tricians between  the  throne  and  the  people.  The  first  blow 
at  M.  de  Lessart  was  dealt  by  a  man  who  frequented  the 
salon  of  Madame  de  St&el. 


III. 

But  a  more  terrible  and  more  unetpected  blow  fell  on  M. 
de  Lessart :  the  very  day  on  which  he  thus  surrendered 
himself  to  his  enemies,  the  unexpected  death  of  the  emperor 

*  Leopold  was  known  at  Paris,  and  with  this  prince  expired 
the  last  faint  hope  of  peace,  fo^  his  wisdom  died  with  him ; 
and  who  could  tell  what  new  policy  would  arise  from  his 
tomb  ?  The  agitation  that  prevailed,  filled  every  one  with 
terror,  and  this  was  soon  changed  into  hatred  against  the  im- 
fortunate  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  He  had  neither  known,  it 
was  said,  how  to  profit  by  the  pacific  disposition  of  Leopold 
whilst  this  prince  yet  rfred,  nor  to  forestall  the  hostile  de- 
signs of  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dominion  of  Ger- 
many. Everything  furnished  fresh  accusation  against  him, 
even  fataHty  and  death. 

At  the  moment  of  his  decease  all  was  ready  for  hostility. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  formed  a  line  from  Bile  to  the 
Scheldt.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  on  whom  rested  every 
hope  of  the  coalition,  was  at  Berlin,  giving  his  last  advice  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  receiving  his  final  orders.  Bes- 
choflFwerder,  the  general  and  confidant  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, arrived  at  Vienna  to  concert  with  the  emperor  the  point 
and  time  of  attack.  On  his  arrival  the  Prince  de  £[aunitz 
hastily  informed  him  of  the  sudden  illness  of  the  emperor. 
The  27th  Leopold  was  in  perfect  health,  and  received  the 
Turkish  envoy ;  on  the  28  th  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
His  s.tomach  swelled,  and  convulsive  vomitings  put  him  to 
intense  torture.  The  doctors,  alarmed  at  these  symptoms, 
ordered  copious  bleeding,  which  appeared  to  aUay  hU  suf- 
ferings ;  Wt  they  enervated  the  vitsd  force  of  the  prince,  who 
had  weakened  himself  by  debauchery.  He  fell  asleep  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  doctors  and  ministers  withdrew ;  but  he 
soon  awoke  in  fresh  convulsions,  and  died  in  the  presence  of 
a  valet  ^de  chambre,  named  Brunetti,  in  the  arms  of  the  em- 
press, who  had  just  arrived. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  more 

terrible  as  it  was  so  unexpected,  spread  abroad  instantly. 
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and  surprised  Gennany  at  the  very  moment  of  a  crisis. 
Terror  for  the  future  destiny  of  Germany  was  joined  to  pity 
for  the  empress  and  her  children :  the  palac^  was  all^on- 
fusion  and  despair ;  the  ministers  felt  power  snatched  from 
their  grasp ;  the  grandees  of  the  court,  without  waiting  for 
their  carriages,  hurried  to  the  court,  in  the  disorder  of  aston- 
ishment, and  grief  and  sobs  were  heard  in  the  vestibules  aiid 
staircases  that  led  to  the  apartments  of  the  empress.  At 
this  moment,  this  princess,  without  having  time  to  assume 
black,  appeared,  bathed  in  tears,  surrounded  by  her  numer- 
ous children,  and  leading  them  to^  the  new  king  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  the  eldest  son  of  Leopold,  she  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  implored  his  protection  for  these  orphans.  Francis 
I.,  mingling  his  tears  with  those  of  his  mother  and  brothers, 
one  of  whom  was  only  four  years  old,  raised  the  empress, 
and  embracing  the  children,  vowed  to  be  a  second  fatiier  to 
them. 

IV.     ■ 

This  catastrophe  was  inexplicable  to  scientific  men ;  poli- 
ticians suspected  some  mystery ;  the  people  poison.  These 
reports  of  poison,  however,  have  neither  been  confirmed  nor 
disproved  by  time.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  this 
prince  had  made  an  immoderate  use  of  drugs  which  he  com- 
pounded himself,  in  order  to  recruit  his  constitution,  shat- 
tered by  debauchery  and  excess.  Lagusius,  his  chief  phy- 
sician, who  had  assisted  at  the  autopsy  of  the  body,  de-' 
clared  he  discovered  traces  of  poison.  Who  had  adminis- 
tered, it  ?  The  Jacobins  and  einigres  mutually  accused  each 
other,  the  one  party  to  disembarrass  themselves  of  the  armed 
chief  of  the  empire,  and  thus  spread  anarchy  amongst  the 
federation  of  Germany,  of  which  the  emperor  was  the  bond 
that  united  them ;  the  others  had  slain  in  Leopold  the  phi- 
losopher prince,  who  temporized  with  France,  and  who-  re- 
tarded the  war.  A  female  was  spoken  of  who  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  at  the  last  hal  masque  at  the 
court,  and  it  was  said  that  this  stranger,  favored  by  her  dis- 
guise, bad  given  him  poisoned  sweetmeats,  without  its  being 
possible  to  discover  from  whose  hand  they  came.  Others 
accused  the  beautiful  Florentine,  Donna  Livia,  his  mistress, 
who,  according  to  them,  was  the  fanatical  instrument  of  a 
few  priests.  These  anecdotes  are  the  mere  chimeras  of  sur- 
prise and  sorrow,  for  the  people  can  never  believe  that  the 
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events  -wliioli  liare  had  so  vast,  an  influence  over  their  destinjr 
are  merely  natural.  But  crimes,  universally  approved,  are 
rarA ;  opinioa  may  desire,  but  never  commits  them.  Crime, 
like  ambition  or  vengeance,,  is  personal :  there  was  neither 
ambition  nor  vengeance  around  Leopold,-r-nought  but  a  few 
female  jealousies ;  and  his  attachments  were  too  numerous 
and  too  fugitive  to  kindle  in  the  heart  of  a  mistress  that  love 
that  arms  the  hand  with  poison  or  poniard.  He  loved  at 
the  same  time  Donna  Livia,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Tuscany,  and  who  was  known  in  Europe  as  "  La  belle 
Florentine,"  Prokache,  a  young  Polish  girl,  the  charming 
countess  of  Walkenstein,  and .  others  of  an  inferior  rank. 
The  countess  of  Walkenstein  had  for  some  time  past  been 
his  avowed  mistress ;  he  had  given  her  a  million  (francs)  in 
drafts  on  the  haxk  of  Vienna,  and  he  had  even  presented 
her  to  the  empress,  who  forgave  him  his  weaknesses,  on  con- 
dition that  he  gave  no  one  lis  political  confidence,  which  up 
to  that  time  he  had  confided  to  her  alone.  He  was  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  most  shameful  epochs  of  Roman  history  to  find 
any  emperor  whose  life  was  as  scandalous  as  his  own :  his 
cabinet  was  found  after.his^  death  to  be  filled  with  valuable 
stufifa,  rings,  fans,  trinkets,  and  even  a  quantity  ci  rouge. 
These  traces  of  debauch  made  the  empress  blush  when  she 
visited  them  with  the  new  emperor.  "  My  son,"  said  she, 
**  you  have  before  you  the  sad  proof  of  your  father*s  disor- 
derly  life,  and  of  my  long  afflictions :  remember  nothing  of^ 
them  except  my  forgiveness,  and  his  virtues.  Imitate  his 
great  qualities,  but  beware  lest  you  fall  into  the  same  vices, 
in.  order  that  you  may  not,  in  your  turn,  put  to  the  blush 
those  who  scrutinize  your  hfe." 

The  prince  in  Leopold  was  superior  to  the  man :  he  had 
made  trial  of  a  philosophical  government  in  Tuscany,  and 
i^  happy  country  yet  blesses  his  memory ;  but  his  genius 
was  not  suited  for  a  more  enlarged  field.  The  struggle, 
forced  on  him  by  the  French  Revolution,  compelled  him  to 
seize  on  the  helm  in  Germany ;  but  he  did  so  without  energy. 
He  opposed  the  temporizing  policy  of  diplomacy  to  the  con- 
tagion of  new  ideas ;  he  was  the  Fabius  of  kings.  To  afford 
the  Revolution  time  was  to  insure  it  the  victory.  It  could 
be  only  vanquished  by  surprise,  and  stifled  in  its  own  strong- 
hold ;  the  geniu^  of  the  people  was  its  negotiator  and  ac- 
<iomplice,  and  its  increa&ing  popularity  was  its  army.  Its 
ideas  found  new  adherents  in  princes^  people,  and  oabinets. 
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Leopold  would  have  given  3  a  share,  bat  the  share  of  the 
Revolution  is  the  conquest  of  everything  that  opposes 'its 
principles.  The  principles  of  Leopold  could  evnciliate  the 
devolution,  but  his  power  as  the  arbitrator  of  Germany  could 
not  conciliate  the  conquering  power  of  France.  His  part  was 
a  double  one,  and  his  position  false.  He  died  at  a  right  mo- 
ment for  his  renown ;  he  paralyzed  Ge^any,  and  checked 
the  impetus  of  France,  and,  by  disappearing  between  the 
two,  he  left  the  two  principles  to  clash  together,  and  destiny 
to  take  its  course. 


Opinion,  already  agitated  by  the  death  of  Leopold,  re- 
ceived another  shock  from  the  news  of  the  tragical  death  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  March,  1Y92,  at  a  masked  ball.  Death  seemed 
to  strike,  one  after  another,  all  the  enemies  ot  France.  The 
Jacobins  saw  its  hand  in  all  these  catastrophes,  and  even 
boasted  of  them  through  their  most  audacious  demagogues ; 
but  they  proclaimed  more  crimes  than  they  committed,  and 
their  wis]]^9  alone  sha^red  in  these  assassinations. 

Gustavus,  this  hero  of  the  counter-revolution,  this  cheva- 
lier of  aristocracy,  fell  by  the  blows  of  his  nobility.  When 
he  was  ready  to  set  forth  on  the  expedition  he  projected 
against  France,  he  had  assembled  his  diet  to  insure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  His  vigorous 
measures  had  put  down  the  mScontents ;  yet  it  was  foretold 
to  him,  like  Cs^sar,  that  the  ides  of  March  would  be  a  criti- 
cal period  of  his  destiny.  A  thousand  traces  revealed  a  plot, 
and  his  intended  assassination  was  rumored  over  all  Ger- 
many before  the  blow  was  struck.  These  rumors  are  the 
forerunners  of  projected  crimes :  some  indication  escapes  the 
heart  of  the  conspirator,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the 
^vent  is  predicted  before  it  happens. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  warned  by  his  numerous  friends,  who 
entreated  Sm  to  be  upon  his  guard,  replied,  like  Caesar,  that 
the  stroke  when  once  received  was  less  painful  than  the  per- 
petual dread  of  receiving  it,  and  that  if  he  listened  to  all 
these  warnings,  he  could  no  longer  drink  a  glass  of  water 
without  trembling.  He  braved  danger,  and  showed  himself 
more  than  ever  to  the  people.  The  conspirators  had  made 
several  fruitless  attempts  during  the  Diet,  but  chance  had 
preserved  the  kmg.    Since  his  return  to  Stockholm,  the  king 
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frequenilj  went  to  pass  the  day  alone  M  hk  chdieau  at 
Ha^,  a  league  from  the  capital.  Three  of  the  conspirators 
haa  approached  the  chateau,  at  five  o'clock  on  a  dark  win- 
ter's evening,  armed  with  carbines,  and  ready  to  fire  on  the 
king.  The  apartment  he  occupied  was  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  the  lighted  candles  in  the  libtary  enabled  them  to  see 
their  victim.  Gustavus,  on  his  return  from  hunting,  im- 
dressed,  and  fell  asleep  in  an  arm-chair,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  assassins.  Whether  it  was  that  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  or  that  the  solemn  contrast  of  the 
peaceful  slumber  of  this  prince  with  the  death  that  threat- 
ened him,  softened  their  hearts,  they  again  abandoned  their 
project,  and  only  revealed  this  circumstance  on  their  trial 
after  the  assassination,  when  the  king  acknowledged  the 
truth  and  precision  of  their  details.  They  ^ere  ready  to  re- 
nounce their  intention,  discouraged  by  a  sort  of  divine  inter- 
vention, and  by  the  fatigue  of  having  so  long  meditated  this 
design  in  vain,  when  a  fatal  occasion  tempted  them  too 
strongly,  and  made  them  resolve  on  the  murder  of  the  king. 

VI. 

A  ma^ed  ball  was  given  at  the  opera,  which  the  king 
was  to  attend,  and  the  conspirators  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  mystery  of  the  disguise  and  tumiilt^of  the  fete 
to  strike  the  blow,  without  allowing  the  hand  to  appear.  A 
short  time  before  the  ball  the  king  supped  with  a  few  of  his 
most  intimate  courtiers.  A  letter  was  brought  to  him,  which 
he  opened,  and  reading  it  jestingly,  then  threw  it  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  anonymous  writer  informed  him  that  he  was 
neither  a  friend  to  his  person  nor  an  approver  of  his  policy, 
but  that  as  a  loyal  enemy  he  desired  to  inform  him  of  the 
death  that  menaced  him.  He  counselled  him  not  to  go  to 
the  ball ;  or,  if  he  persisted,  he  advised  him  to  mistrust  the 
crowd  that  might  press  around  him,  for  that  was  the  signal 
for  the  blow  .to  be  aimed  at  him.  That  the  king  might  not 
doubt  the  warning  thus  given,  he  recalled  to  his  memory  his 
dress,  gesture,  and  sleep  in  his  apartnaent  of  Haga  in  the 
evening  that  he  had  believed  himself  quite  alone.  Such 
convincing  proofs  must  have  struck  and  intimidated  the  mind 
of  the  prince,  but  his  intrepid  soul  made  him  brave,  not  only 
the  warning,  but  death :  he  rose  and  went  to  the  ball.  . 
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VII. 


Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  apartment,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded, as  he  had  been  warned,  by  a  group  of  masks,  and 
separated,  as  if  by  preconcerted  movement,  froni  the  body 
of  officers  who  were  in  attendance.  At,  this  moment  an  in- 
visible hand  fired  at  his  back  a  pistol  loaded  with  slugs. 
The  blow  struck  him  in  the  left  flank  above  the  hip.  Gus- 
tayus  fell  into  the  anns  of  Count  d'Armsfeld,  his  favorite. 
The  report  of  the  fire-arm,  the  smell  of  powdef,  the  cries  of 
"fire,^*  which  resounded  through  the  apartment,  the  confu- 
sion which  followed  the  king's  fall,  the  real  or  feigned  anxiety 
of  persons  who  hurried  forward  to  save  him,  favored  the 
escape  of  the  assassins :  the  pistol  had  been  dropped  on  the 
ground.  Gustavus  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  for  a 
moment.  He  ordered  the  doors  to  be  inamediately  closed, 
and  desired  all  to  unmask.  Carried  by  his  guards  into  an 
apartment  in  the  opera-house,  he  was  confided  to  his  sur- 
geons. He  admitted  some  of  the  foreign  ministers  into  his 
presence,  and  spoke  to  them  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  strong 
mind.  Even  his  pain  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  feeling 
of  vengeance.  Generous  even  in  death,  he  demanded  anx- 
iously if  the  assassin  had  been  apprehended.  He  was  told 
that  he  was  unknown.  "  Oh  God,  grant,"  he.  said,  "  that 
he  may  not  be  discovered." 

Whilst  the  king  was  .receiving  the  first  attentions,  and 
being  conveyed  to  the  palace,  the  guards  stationed  ^  the 
doors  of  the  ball-room  compelled  all  to  take  off  their  masks, 
asked  their  names,  and  searched  their  persons :  nothing  sus- 
picious was  discovered.  Four  of  the  chief  conspirators,  men 
of  the  highest  nobiUty  in  Stockholm,  had  succeeded  in  es- 
caping from  the  apartment  in  the  first  confusion  produced 
by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  before  the  doors  had  been 
closed.  Of.  nine  confidants  or  accomplices  in  the  crime, 
eight  had  already  gone  away  without  exciting  any  suspicion : 
only  one  was  left  in  the  apartment,  who  affected  a  slow  step 
and  calm  demeanor  as  guarantees  of  his  innocence. 

He  left  the  apartment  last  of  all,  raising  his  masic  before 
the  officer  of  police,  and  saying,  as  he  looked  steadfastly  at 
him,  "  As  for  me,  sir,  I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  me."  This 
man  was  the  assassin. 

They  allowed  him  to  pass ;  the  crime  had  no  other  evi- 
dence than  itself,  a  pistol,  and  a  knife,  sharpened  as  a  pon- 
iard, found  ]i)eneath  the  masks  and  flowers  on  the  floor  of 
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the  opera.  The  weapon  revealed  the  hand.  A  gunsmith 
at  Stockholm  identified  the  pistol,  and  declared  he  had  re- 
cently sold  it  to  a  Swedish  gentleman,  fprmerly  an  officer  in 
the  guards,  named  Ankastroem.  They  found  Ankastroem 
at  his  house,  neither  thinking  of  exculpation  nor  of  flight. 
He  confessed  the  weapon  and  the  crime.  An  unjust  judg- 
ment, he  averred,  in  which  however  the  king  spared  his  life, 
the  wearisomeness  of  an  existence  which  he  had  cherished 
to  employ  and  make  illustrious  at  its  close  for  his  country's 
advantage,  the  hope,  if  be  succeeded,  of  a  national  recom- 
pense worthy  of  the  deed,  had,  he  declared,  inspired  this 
project ;  and  he  claimed  to  himself  alone  the  glory  or  dis- 
grace. .  He  denied  all  plot  and  all  accomplices.  Beneath  the 
matic  he  masked  the  conspirator. 

He  failed  in  his  part,  after  a  few  days,  beneath  the  truth 
and  his  remorse.  He  avowed  the  conspiracy,  named  the 
guilty,  and  the  reward  of  his  crime.  It  was  a  sum  of  money, 
that  had  been  weighed,  rix-dollar  by  rix-doUar,  against  the 
blood  of  Gustavua.  The  plot,  planned  six  months  before, 
had  been  thrice  frustrated,  by  chance  or  destiny — at  the 
diet  of  Jessen,  at  Stockholm,  and  at  Haga.  The  king  killed, 
all  his  favorites — ^all  the  instruments  of  his  government — 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  senate  and  the 
restoration  of  the  aristocracy.  Their  heads  were  to  have 
been  carried  at  the  tops  of  pikes,  in  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal, in  imitation  of  the  popular  punishments  of  Paris.  The 
duke  of  Sudermania,  the  king's  brother,  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
The  young  monarch,  handed  over  to  the  conspirators,  was  to 
serve  as  a  passive  instrument  to  re-establish  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, and  legitimate  their  crime.  The  principal  conspira- 
tors belonged  to  the  first  families  in  Sweden ;.  the  shame  of 
their  lost  power  had  debased  their  ambition,  even  to  crime. 
Th^  were  the  Count  de  Ribbing,  Count  de  Horn,  Baron 
d'Erensward,  and  Colonel  Lilienhom.  Lilienhom,  command- 
ant of  the  guards,  drawn  from  misery  and  obscurity  by  the 
king's  favor,  promoted  to  the  first  rank  in  the  army,  and  ad- 
mitted to  closest  intimacy  in  the  palace,  confessed  his  in- 
gratitude and  his  crime ;  seduced,  he  declared,  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  commanding,  during  the  trouble,  the  national  guard 
of  Stockholm.  The  part  played  by  La  Fayette  in  Paris 
seemed  to  him  the  ideal  of  the  citizen  and  the  soldier.  He 
could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  the  perspective  ;  half-way 
in  the  conspiracy,  he  had  endeavored  to  render  it  impossible, 
even  whikt  he  meditated  it.    It  was  he  who  had  written  the 
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anonymous  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  the  king  was  warned 
of  the  failure  in  the  attempt  at  Haga^  and  that  which  threat- 
ened him  at  this  f^te ;  with  <Mie  hand  he  thrust  forward  the 
assassin — ^with  the  dther  he  held  back  the  victim,  as  though 
he  had  thus  prepared  for  hiniself  an  excuse  for  his  remorse 
after  the  deed  was  done. 

On  the  fatal  day  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  the  king's 
apartments — ^nad  seen  him  read  the  letter — ^had  followed 
him  to  the^  balL  Enigma  of  crime — ^a  pitying  assassin  (  the 
mind  thus  divided  between  the  thirst  for,  and  horror  of,  his 
benefactor's  blood. 

^  VIIL 

Oustavus  died  slowly :  he  saw  death  approach  and  recede 
with  the  sameindfflerence,  or  the  same  resignation ;  received 
his  court,  conversed  with  his  friends,  even  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  opponents  of  his  government,  who  did  not  con- 
ceal their  opposition,  but  did  not  push  their  aristocratic  re- 
sentment to  assassination.  '^  I  am  consoled,*'  he  said,  to  the 
Count  de  Brahe,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  nobility  and  chief 
of  the  malcontents,  "  since  death  enables  me  to  recover  an 
old  friend  in  you." 

.He  watched  to  the  very  last  over  his  kingdom ;  nominated 
the  Diike  of  Sudermania  regent,  instituted  a  council  of  re- 
gency, made  his  friend  Armsfeld  military  governor  of  Stock- 
holm, surrounded  the  young  king,  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  with  all  that  cOuld  strengthen  his  position  during  his 
minority.  He  prepared  his  passage  from  one  world  to 
«nother,  awaiting  his  death,  so  that  it  should  be  an  event  to 
himself  alone.  "  My  son,"  he  wrote,  a  few  hours  before  he 
died,  "  will  not  come  of  age  before  he  is  eighteen,  but  I  hope 
he  will  be  king  at  sixteen ;"  ,thus  predicting  for  his  sUcees- 
Bor  that  precocity  of  courage  and  genius  which  had  enabled 
him  to  reign  and  govern  before  the  time.  He  said  to  his 
grand  almoner,  in  confessing  himself,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
take  with  me  great  merits  before. God,  but  at  least  I  shall 
have  the  consciousness  of  never  having  .willingly  done  harm 
to  any  person."  Then,  having  requested  a  moment's  repose 
to  acquire  strength,  in  order  to  embrace  his  family  for  the 
last  time,  he  bade  adieu,  with  a  smile,  to  his  friend  Bergen- 
slieni,  and^  falling  asleep,  neVer  waked  again. 

The  prince  royal,  proclamed  king,  mounted  the  throne  the 
same  day.    The  people  whom  Gustavus  had  emancipated 
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from  the  yoke  of  the  senate,  swore  spontaneously  to  defend 
his  institutions  in  his  son.  He  had  so  well  employed  the 
day,  which  God  had  allowed  hipi  between  assassination  and 
death,  that  nothing  perished  but  himself,  and  his  shade 
seemed  to  continue  to  r^gn  orer  Sweden. 

This  prince  had  nothing  great  but  his  soul,  nor  handsome 
but  his  eyes.  Small  in  size,  with  broad  shoulders,  his 
haunches  badly  set  on,  his  forehead  singularly  shaped,  long 
nose,  large  mouth,  the  grace .  and  animation  of  his  counte- 
nance overcame  every  imperfection  of  figure,  and  rendered 
Gustavus  one  of  the  most  attractive  men  in  his  dominions ; 
intelligence,  goodness,  courage,  beamed  from  his  eyes,  and 
pervaded  his  features.  You  felt  the  man,  admired  the  king, 
appreciated  the  hero.  There  was  heart  in  his  genius,  as 
there  is  in  all  really  great  men.  Well  informed,  deeply  read, 
eloquent,  he  applied  all  his  endowments  to  the  empire : 
those  whom  he  had  conquered  by  his  courage,  he  vanquished 
by  his  generosity,  and  charmed  by  his  language.  His  faults 
were  display  and  pleasure ;  he  Uked  the  glory  of  those  en- 
joyments and  amours  which  are  found  and  pardoned  in  he- 
roes ;  his  vices  were  those  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Henri 
IV.  The  revenge  of  a  disgraceful  amour  had  something  to 
do  with  the  conspiracy  which  destroyed  him ;  to  resemble 
these  great  men,  he  oidy  wanted  their  destiny. 

When  almost  a  child,  he  had  rescued  himself  from  the 
tutelage  of  the  aristocracy ;  in  emancipating  the  throne,  he 
had  emancipated  the  people.  At  the  head  of  an  army, 
recruited  without  money,  and  which  he  disciplined  by  its 
enthusiasm,  he  conquered  Finland,  and  went  on  from  victory 
to  victory  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Checked  in  his  greatness  by 
a  revolt  of  his  officers,  surrounded  in  his  tent  by  his  guards, 
he  had  escaped  by  flight,  and  had  gone  to  the  succor  of 
another  portion  of  his  kingdom,  invaded  by  the  Danes. 
Again  a  victor  against  these  deadly  enemies  of  Sweden,  the  i 

gratitude  of  the  nation  had  restored  to  him  his  repentant 
army ;  and  his  sole  vengeance  was  in  again  leading  them  to 
conquest. 

He  had  subdued  all  without,  tranquillized  all  within,  and. 
had  only  one  ambition  left — disinterested  from  every  con- 
sideration but  fame — ^to  avenge  the  forsaken  cause  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  to  secure  from  her  persecutors  a  queen  whom  he 
adored  at  a  distance.  This  was  the  vision  of  a  hero  ;  it  had 
but  one  mistake — ^his  genius  was  vaster  than  his  empire. 
Heroism  with  disproportioned  means  makes  the  great  man 
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resemble  an  adventurer,  and  ti^uisforms  gigantic  designs  into 
f  follies.     But  history  does  not  judge  like  fortune>  and  it  is 

the  heart  rather  than  success  that  makes  the  hero.  The  ro< 
mantic  and  adventurous  character  of  Gustavus  is  still  the 
greatness  of  a  restless  and  struggling  soul  in  the  pettiness  of 
its  destiny.  His-  death  excited  a  shriek  of  joy  amongst  the 
Jacobins,  who  deified  Ankastroem ;  but  their  burst  of  dehght 
on  learning  the  end  of  Gustavus,  proved  how  insincere  was 
their  affected  contempt  for  this  enemy  oi  the  constitution. 

L  IX. 

>  These  two  obstacles  removed,  nothing  now  kept.  France 

and  Europe  on  terms  but  the  feeble  cabinet  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  impatience  of  the  nation,  the  ambition  of  the  Girondists, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  constitutionalists  wounded  through 
M.  de  Narbonne,  imited  them  to  overthrow  the  cabinet. 
Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Condorcet,  Gensonne,  Petion, 
their  friends  in  the  Assembly,  the  council-chamber  of 
Madame  Roland,  their  Seids  among  the  Jocobina  balanced 
between  two  ambitions — equally  open  to  their  abihties — ^to 
destroy  power  or  seize  on  it.  Brissot  counselled -this  latter 
measure.  More  conversant  with  politics  than  the  young  ora- 
tors of  the  Gironde,  he  did  not  comprehend  the  Revolution 
without  government ;  anarchy,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  destroy 
the  monarchy  more  than  it  did  liberty.  The  greater  were 
events, -.the.  more  necessary  was  the  directioiji  of  them. 
Placed  disarmed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  opinion,  power  presented  itself,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
lay  hands  upon  it.  Once  in  their  grasp,  they  would  make 
^  of  it,  according  to  the  dictates  of  fortune  and  the  will  of  the 

k  people,  a  monarchy  or  a  republic.     Ready  for  anythmg  thdt 

r  would  allow  them  to  reign  in  the  name  of  the  king  or  of  the 

*  people,  this  counsel  was  pleasing  to  men  who  had  scarcely 

emerged  from  obscurity,  and  wh6,  seduced  by  the  faciUty  of 
their  good  fortune,  seized  on  it  at  its  first  sinile.  Men  who 
ascend  quickly,  easily  become  giddy. 

Still  a  very  profound  line  of  policy  was  disclosed  in  the 
secret  council  of  the  Girondists,  in  the  choice  of  the  men 
whom  they  put  forward,  and  whom  they  presented  for  min- 
isters to  the  king. 

Brissot  in  this  gave  evidence  of  the  patience  of  consum- 

f  mate  ambition.     He  inspired  Yergniaud,  Petion,  Guadet, 

Gensonn6,  as  well  as  all  the  leading  men  of  his  party,  with 


similar  patience.  He  remained  inth  them  in  the  twilight 
close  to  power,  but  not  included  in  the  projected  ministry, 
being  desirous  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  popular  opinion  through 
secondary  men,  who  could  be  disavowed  or  sacrificed  at  need, 
and  keeping  in  reserve  himself  and  the  leaders  of  the  Giron- 
dists, either  to  support  or  overthrow  this  weak  and  transitory 
ministry,  if  the  nation  should  resolve  upon  more  decisive 
measures.  Brissot,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  were 
thus  ready  at  all  points,  as  well  to  direct  as  to  replace  power 
— ^they  were  masters  without  any  responsibility.  The  doc- 
trines of  Machiavel  were  very  perceptible  in  this  tactic  of 
statesmen.  Besides,  by  abstaining  from  entering  into  the 
first  cabinet,  they  woidd  remain  popular,  and  maintain,  in 
the  Assembly  and  Jacobins,  those  voices  of  power  which 
would  have  been  stifled  in  ari  administration.^  Popularity 
was  requisite  for  their  contest  with  Robespierre,  who  was 
treading  so  closely  on  their  heels,  and  who  would  soon  be  at 
the  head  of  opinion  if-  they  abandoned  it  to  him.  On  enter- 
ing upon  their  course  they  affected  for  this  rival  more  con- 
tempt than  they  really  felt.  Bobespierre,  single-handed, 
balanced  their  iafluence  with  the  Jacobins.  The  vociferations 
of  Billaud,  Varennes,  Danton,  Collot  d'Herbois,  did  not  in  the 
least  alarm  them,  Robespierre's  silence  gave  them  consid- 
erable uneasiness.  They  had  been  successful  in  the  question 
of  war ;  but  the  stoical  t)pposition  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
desire  of  the  people  for  war,  had  not  affected  his  reputation. 
This  man  had' redoubled  his  power  in  his  isolation.  The  in- 
spiration of  a  mind  alone  and  incorruptible  was  more  power- 
ful than  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  party.  Those  who  did 
not  approve,  still  admired  him.  He  had  stood  aside  to  allow 
war  to  pass  by  him,  but  opinion  always  had  its  eyes  on  him, 
and  it  might  have  been  said  that  a  secret  instinct  revealed  to 
the  people  that  in  this  man  was  the  destiny  of  the  future. 
When  he  advanced,  they  followed  him ;  when  he  did  not 
move,  they  waited  for  him.  The  Girondists,  therefore,  were 
compelled,  from  prudential  motives,  to  distrust  this  man,  and 
to  remain  in  the  Assembly  between  their  own  course  and 
him.  These  precautions  taken,  they  looked  about  them  for 
the  men  who  were  nullities  by  themselves,  and  yet,  ingrafted 
'on  their  party,  of  whom  they  could  make  ministers.  They 
required  instruments,  and  not  masters, — Seids  attached  to 
their  fortune,  whom  they  could  direct  at  will  either  against 
the  king  or  against  the  Jacobins — coidd  elevate  without  fear, 
or  reject  without  compunction.    They  sought  them  in  obscu- 
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rity,  and  believed  they  had  found  them  m  Claviere,  Roland, 
Dumouriez,  Lacoste,  and  Duranton^-^they  made  only  one 
mistake :  Damouriez,  under  the  guise  of  an  adventurer,  had 
talents  equal  to  any  emergency.* 


■  The  party  thus  distributed,  and  Madame  Boland  informed 
of  the  proposed  elevation  of  her  husband,  the  Girondists 
attacked  the  ministry  in  the  person  of  M.  -de  Lessart,  at  the 
sitting  of  the  10th  of  March.  Biissot  read  against  this  min- 
ister a  bill  of  accusation,  skilfully  and  perfidiously  fabitcated, 
in  which  the  appearance  presented  by  facts  and  the  conjec- 
ture derived  from  proofs,  cast  on  the  n^otiation  of  M.  de 
Lessart  all  the  odium  and  criminality  of  treason.  He  pro^ 
posed  that  a  decree  of  accusation  should  proceed  against  the 
minister  fc»:  foreign  a&irs;  The  Assembly  was  silent  or 
applauded.  Some  members,  with  a  view  of  defending  the 
minister,  demanded  time  in  order  that  the  Assembly  might 
reflect  on  the  charge,  and  thus,  at  least,  affect  the  impar- 
tiality of  justice.  "  Hasten !"  exclaimed  Isnard ;  "  whilst 
you  are  deliberating  perhaps  the  traitor  will  flfee."  "  I  have 
been  a  lohg  time  judge,"  replied  Boulanger,  '*  and  never  did 
I  decree  capital  punishment  so  lightly.  Vergniaud,  who 
saw  the  indecision  of  the  Assembly,  rushed  twice  into  the 
tribime  to  combat  the  excuses  and  the  delays  of  the  right 
side.  Becquet,  whose  coolness  was  equal  to  his  courage, 
desirous  of  averting  the  peril,  proposed  that  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  diplomatic  committee.  Vergniaud  began  to  fear 
that  the  moment  would  escape  his  party,  and  said,  "  No,  no ; 
we  do  not  require  actual  proofs  for  a  criminal  accusation — 
presumptive  proofs  are  sufficient  There  is  not  one  of  us  in 
whose  minds  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  which  characterizes 
the  acts  of  the  minister  have  not  produced  the  most  lively 
indignation.  Is  it  not  he  who  has  for  two  months  kept  in 
his  portfolio  the  decree  of  the  reunion  of  Avignon  with 
France  ?  and  the  blood  spilled  in  that  city,  the  mutilated 
carcasses  of  so  many  victims,  do  they  not  cry  to  us  for 
vengeance  against  him  ?  I  see  from  this  tribime  the  palace 
in  which  evil  counsellors  deceive  the  king  whom  the  consti- 
tution gives  to  us,  forge  the  fetters  which  enchain  us,  and 

*  This  passajge  is  somewhat  obscure  in  the  original :  "  DuTtumruz  se 
trouva  la  genie  d'une  circonstajice  cache  sous  Vluilrii  d*un  aven^rier,** 
W«  tanist  we  havecaught  iU  spkit^'^H.  T.  R. 
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plot  the  stratagems  which  are  to  deliver  us  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  (Loud  acclamatipns.)  The  day.  has  arrived  to  put 
an  end  to  such  audacity  and  insolence,  and  to  crush  such 
conspirators.  Dread  and  terror  have  frequently,  in  the 
ancient  times,  comfe  forth  from  this  palace  in  the  name  of 
despotism:  let  them  return  thither  to-day  in  the  name  of 
the  law  (loud  applauses) ;  let  them  penetrate  all  hearts ;  let 
all  those  who  inhabit  it  know  that  the  constitution  promises 
inviolability  to  the  king  alone ;  let  them  learn  that  the  law 
will  reach  all  the  guilty,  and  that  not  one  head  convicted  of 
criminality  can  escape  its  sword." 

These  allusions  to  the  queen,  who  was  accused  of  direct- 
ing the  Austrian  committee,  this  threatening  language,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  went  echmng  into  the  king's  cabinet,  and 
forced  his  hand  to  sign  the  nomination  of  a  Girondist  minis- 
try. This  was  a  party  manoeuvre,  executed  beneath  the 
appearance  of  sudden  indignation  in  the  tribune — ^it  was 
more,  it  was  the  first  signal  made  by  the  Girondists  to  the 
men  of  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August.  The  act 
of  accusation  was  .carried,  and  De  Lessart  sent  to  the  court 
of  Orleans,  which  only  yielded  him  up  to  the  cut-throats  of 
Versailles.  He  might  have  fled,  but  his  flight  would,  have 
been  interpreted  against  the  king.  He  placed  himself  gene- 
rously between  death  gud  his  master,  innocent  of  every  crime 
except  his  love  for  him.  , 

The  king  felt  that  there  was  but  one  step  between  himself 
and  abdication :  that  was,  by  taking  his  mmistry  from 
amongst  his  enemies,  and  giving  them  an  interest  in  power, 
by  placing  it  in  their  hands.  He  yielded  to  the  times,  em- 
braced his  minister,  and  requested  the  Girondists  to  supply 
him  with  another.  The  Girondists  were  already  silently 
occupied  in  so  doing.  They  had  previously  made,  in  the 
name  of  the  party,  overtures  to  Roland  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. "  The  court,"  they  said  to  him,  "  is  not  very  far  off 
from  taking  jacobin  ministers:  not  from  inclination,  but 
through  treachery.  ^  The  confidence  it  will  feign  to  bestow 
will  be  a -snare.  It  requires  violent  men  in  order  to  impute 
to  them  the  excesses  of  the  people  and  the  disorders^  of  the 
kingdom  :  we  must  deceive  its  perfidious  hopes,  and  give  to 
it  firm  and  sagacious  patriots.     We  think  of  you."- 

XI. 
Eoland,  whose  ambition  Had  soured  in  obscurity,  had 
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smfled  at  the  power  which  came  to  avenge  his  old  age. 
Brissot,  himself >  had  gone  to  Madame  Roland  on,  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  and  repeating  the  same  words,  had  re- 
quested from  her  the  formal  consent  of  her  husband.  Madame 
Boland  ^was  ambitious,  not  of  power  but  of  fame.  Fame 
lightens  up  the  higher  places  only,  ^nd  she  ardently  desired 
to  see  her  husband  elevated  to  this  eminence.  She  spoke 
like  a  woman  who  had  predicted  the.  event,  and  whom  for- 
tune does  not  surprise.  ''  The  burden  is  heavy,"  she  said  to 
Brissot,  ''  but  Koland  has  a  great  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers,  and  would  derive  fresh  strength  from  the  feeling  of 
being  useful  to  liberty  and  his  country." 

This  choice  being  made,  the  Girondists  cast  their  eyes  on 
Lacoste,  an  active  commissioner  of  the  navy,  a  working  man, 
his  mind  hmited  by  his  duties,  but  honest  and  upright ;  his 
very  candor  of  nature  preserving  him  from  faction.  Put 
into  council  to  watch  over  his  master,  he  naturally  became 
his  friend.  Duranton,  an  advocate  of  Bordeaux,. was  called 
to  the  bureau  of  justice.  The  Girondists,  who  knew  ^im, 
boasted  of  his  honesty,  and  relied  on  his  plasticity  and  weak- 
ness. Brissot  intended  for  the  finance  department,  Clavidre, 
a  Genevese  econoinist,  driven  from  his  native  land,  a  relation 
and  friend  of  his  own ;  used  to  intrigue ;  rival  of  Necker ; 
brought  up  in  the  cabinet  of  Mirabeau,  in  order  to  bring 
forward  a  rival  against  this  finance  minister,  so  hateful  to 
Mirabeau :  a  man  without  republican  prejudices  or  monar- 
chical principles,  oilly  seeking  in  the  Revolution  a  part,  and 
with  whom  the  great  aim  and  end  was — ^to  get  on.  His 
mind,  indifferent  to  all  scruples,  was  on  a  level  with  every 
situation,  and  at  the  height  of  all  parties.  The  Girondists, 
new  to  state  affairs,  required  men  well  conversant  m  the  de- 
tails of  war  and  finance  departments,  and  who  yet  were  the 
mere  tools  of  their  government :  Clavidre  was  one  of  these. 
In  the  war  office  they  had  De  Grave,  by  whom  the  king  had 
replaced  Narbonne.  De  Grave,  who  from  the  subaltern 
ranks  of  the  army  had  been  raised  to  the  post  of  minister  of 
war,  had  declared  relations  with  the  Girondists.  The  friends 
of  Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Brissot,  and  evei^  Danton, 
hoped,  through  their  instrumentality,  to  save  at  the  same 
time  the  constitution  and  the  king.  Devoted  to  both,  he  was 
the  link  by  which  he  hoped  to  unite  the  Girondists  to  royalty. 
Young,  he  had  the  illusions  of  his  age :  constitutional,  he 
had  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction ;  biit  weak,  in  ill  health, 
more  ready  to  undertake  than  firm  to  execute,  he  was  one 
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of  tliose  men  of  the  moment  who  help  efreots  toikeir  accom* 
plisbment,  dnd  do  not  disturb  them  v[hm.  they  are  accom- 
plished. 

The  principal  minister,  howcTer,  he  to  whose  hands  was 
to  be  confided  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  who  was  to  com- 
prise in  himself  all  the  policy  of,  the  Girondists,  was  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  destined  to  replace  the  unf<Mi;u- 
nate  De  Lessart.  The  rupture  with  Europe  was  the  most 
pressing  matter  inijn  the  party,  and  they  required  a  man  who 
would  control  the  king,  detect  the  secret  intrigues  of  the 
court,  cognizant  of  the  mysteries  of  European  cabinets,  and 
who  knew  how,  by  his  filkill  and  resolution,  at  the  same  time 
to  force  our  enemies  into  a  war,-— our  dubious  friends  into 
neutrality,— our  secret  partisans  to  an  alliance.  They  sought 
such  a  man :  he  was  close  at  hand. 
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DuMouRisz  combined  all  the  requisites  of  boldness,  deyo- 
tion  to  the  cause,  and  talent,  that  the  Girondists  required, 
and  yet,  until  then,  a  second-rate  man,  and  almost  unlmown, 
had  no  fortune  to  hope  for  but  as  theirs  culminated.  His 
name  would  not  give  umbrage  to  their  genius,  and  if  he 
proved  incompetent,  or  rebelled  against  their  projects,  they 
would  remove  him  without  fear,  or  crush  him  without  pity. 
Brissot,  the  di{^omati^  oracle  of  the  Gironde,  was  evidently 
to  be  the  minister  who  was  one  day  to  control  our  foreign 
relations,  and  who  en  attendant  was  to  govern  for  the  moment 
under  the  name  of  Dumouriez. 

The  Girondists  had  discovered  Dumouriez  in  the  obscurity 
<rf  an  existence,  until  then  very  insignificant,  through  Gen- 
8onn6,  whose  coUeague  Dumouriez  had.  been  in  the  mission 
which  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  given  him  to  visit  and 
examine  the  position  of  the  western  departments,  already 
agitated  by  the  secret  presentiment  of  civil  war  and  the 
early  religious  troubles.  During  this  inquiry,  which  lasted 
fiereral  months,  the  t^^o  commiasionerB  had  frequent  oppor- 
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tanities  for  aa  interdhange  of  their  most  private  thovglxts  on 
the  great  events  which  at  this  moment  agitated  men's  minds. 
They  became  much  attached  to  each  other.  Geosotm^  de- 
tected with  much  tact  in  his  colleague  one  of  those  intellects 
repressed  by  circumstances,  and  weighed  down  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  lot,  which  it  is  enough  to  expose  to  the  open 
daylight  of  public  action,  in  order  to  shine  K)rth  with  all  the 
brilliancy  with  which  nature  and  study  had  endowed  it :  he 
had  too  found  in  this  mind  the  spring  ot  character  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  movements  of  a  revolution,  and  suffi- 
ciently elastic  to  bend  to  aU  the  difi&culties  of  afifairs.  In  a 
word,  Dumouriez  had  on  the  first  contact  exercised  over 
Gensonne  that  influence,  that  ascendency,  that  empire  which 
auperiority,  when  it  displays  and  humMes  itself,  never  fails 
to  acquire  over  minds  to  which  it  condescends  to  disclose 
itseH 

This  attractive  power,  the  confidence  of  genius,  was  one 
of  the  charactenstics  of  Dumouriez,  and  by  that  he  sub- 
sequently made  a  conquest  of  the  Girondists,  the  king,  the 
queen,  his  army,  the  Jacobins,  Danton, — ^Robespierre  him- 
self. It  wa4  what  great  men  call  their  star,-'*a  star  which 
precedes  them,  and  prepare  their  way.  Dumouriez's  star 
was  fascination  of  manner ;  but  this  fascination  was  but  the 
attraction  of  his  just,  rapid,  quick  ideas,  into  whose  orbit 
the  incredible  astivity  of  his  nund  carried  away  the  mind  <a^ 
those  who  heard  his  thoughts  or  witnessed  his  actions.  Gen- 
6omi6,  on  his  return  from  his  mission,  had  desired  to  enrich 
his  party  with  this  unknown  man,  whose  eminence  he  fore- 
saw from  afar.  He  presented  Dumouriez  to  his  friends  of 
the  Assembly,  to  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  jRahmd,  Brissot,  and 
De  Grave :  communicated  to  them  his  own  astonishmait  at, 
and  confidence  in,  the  twofold  faculties  of  Dimiouriez  as 
diplomatist  and  soldier.  He  spoke  of  him  as  of  a  concealed 
saviour,  whom  fate,  had  reserved  for  liberty.  He  conjured 
them  to  attach  to  themselves  a  man  whose  greatness  would 
enhance  their  own. 

They  had  scarcely  seen  Dumouriez  before  they  were  con- 
vihoed.  His  intellect  was  electrical :  it  struck  before  they 
had  time  to  anatomize  it.  The  Girondists  presented  him  to 
De  Grave;  and  De  Grave  to  the  king,  who  offered  him  the 
temporary  management  of  foreign,  affairs,  imtil  M.  de  Lessart, 
sent  before  the  Baute  Cour,  had  proved  his  innocence  to  his 
judges,  and  could  resume  the  phkse  reserved  for  him  in  the 
coundl.    Dumouriez  refused  the  post  of  minister  pro  tempore. 
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wbicli  vould  injure  and  weaken  liis  position  before  all  parties 
by  rendering  him  suspected  by  all.  The  king  yielded,  and 
Duinouriez  was  appointed. 

II. 

History  shpnld  patise  a  moment  before  this  man,  who, 
without  having  assumed  the  name  of  Dictator,  concentrated 
in  himself  during  two  years  all  expiring  France,  and  exer- 
cised over  his  country  the  most  incontestible  of  dictatorships 
— ^that  of  genius.  Dumburiez  was  of  the  number  of  men 
who  are  not  to  be  painted  by  merely  naming  them,  but  of 
those  whose  previous  hfe  explains  their  nature ;  who  have 
in  the  past  the  secret  of  their  future ;  who  have;  hke  Mira- 
beau,  their  existence  spread  over  two  epochs ;  who  have 
their  roots  in  two  soils,  and  are  only  known  by  the  perusal 
of  every  detail. 

Dumouriez,  son  of  a  commissioner  in  the  war  department, 
was  bom  at  Cambrai  in  1739  ;  and  although  his  family  lived 
in  the  north,  his  blood  was  southern  by  extraction.  His 
family,  originally  from  Aix,  in  Provence,  evinced  itself  in  the 
light,  warmth,  and  sensibility  of  his  nature ;  .there  was  per- 
ceptible the  same  sky  that  had  rendered  so  prolific  the 
genius  of  Mirabeau.  His  father,  a  military  and  well-read 
man,  educated  him  equally  for  war  and  literature.  One  of 
his  imcles,  employed  in  the  foreign  office,  made  him  early  a 
diplomatist.  A  mind  equally  powerful  and  subtle,  he  lent 
himself  equally  to  all — as  fitted  for  action  as  for  thought,  he 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  with  facility,  according  to  the  , 
phases  of  his  destiny.  There  was  in  him  the  flexibility  of 
the  Greek  mind  in  the  stirring  periods  of  the  democracy  in 
Athens.  His  deep  study  early  directed  his  mind  to  history, 
that  poem  of  men  of  action.  Plutarch  nourished  him  with 
his  manly  diet.  He  moulded  on  the  antique  figures  drawn 
from  life  by  the  historian  the  ideal  of  his  own  life,  only  all 
the  parts  of  every  great  man  suited  him  ahke :  he  assumed 
them  by  turns,  realized  them  in  his  reveries,  as  suited  to  re- 
produce in  him  the  voluptuary  as  the  sage,  the  malcontent 
as  the  patriot ;  Aristippus  as  Themistpcles ;  Scipio  as  Corio- 
lanus.  He  mingled  with  his  studies  the  exercises  of  a  mili- 
tary Hfe,  formed  his  body  to  fatigue,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  fashioned  his  mind  to  lofty  ideas  r  equally  skilled  in 
handling  a  sword,  and  daring  in  subduing  a  horse. 

Demosthenes,  by  patience,  formed  a  sonorous  voice  from  a 
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stammering  ton^e.  Dumpuriez,  -with  a  weak  and  ailing 
constitution  in  his  childhood,  inured  his  body  for  war.  The 
stirring  ambition  of  his  soul  required  that  the  frame  which 
encased  it  should  be  of  endurance. 

m. 

Opposing  the  desires  of  his  father,  who  destined  him  for 
the  war  office,  the  pen  was  his  abhorrence,  and  he  obtained 
a  sub-lieutenancy  in  the  cavalry.  As  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal 
d'Armenti^res,  he  made  the  campaign  of  Hanover.  In  a 
retreat  he  seized  the  standard  from  the  hands  of  a  fugitive, 
rallied  two  hundred  troopers  round  him,  saved  a  battery  of 
fire  pieces  of  cannon,  and  covered  the  passage  of  the  army. 
Bemaining  almost  alone  in  the  rear,  he  made  himself  a  ram- 
part of  his  dead  horse,  and  wounded  three  of  the  enemy's 
hussars.  Wounded  in  many  places  by  gun-shot  and  sabre 
wounds — his  thigh  entangled  beneath  a  fallen  horse — two 
fingers  of  his  right  hatnd  severed-^— his  forehead,  cut  open — 
his  eyes  literally  singed  by  a  discharge  of ^  powder,  he  still 
fought,  and  only  surrendered  prisoner  to  the  Baron  de  Beker, 
who  saved  his  life,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  camp  of  the 
English. 

His  youth  and  good  constitution  restored  him  to  health  at 
the  end  of  two  months.  Destined  to  form  himself  to  victory 
by  the  example  of  def^ts,  and  want  of  experience  in  our 
generals,  he  rejoined  Marshal  de ,  Sou]bise  and  Marshal  de 
Broglie  ;  and  was  present  at  the  touts  which  the  French  owe 
to  their  enmity  and  rivalry. 

At  the  peace  he  went  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  garrison  at 
Saint  L6.  Passing  by  Pont  Audemer,  he  stopped  at  the 
house  of  his  father's  sister.  A  passionate  love  for  one  of  his 
imcle's  daughters  kept  him  there.  This  love,  shared  by  his 
coiisin,  and  favored  by  his  aunt,  was  opposed  by  his  father. 
The  young  girl,  in  despair,  took  refuge  in  a  convent.  Du- 
mouriez  swore  to  take  her  thence,  and  went  away.  On  his 
road,  overcome  by  his  grief,  he  bought  some  opium  at 
Dieppe,  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment,  wrote  his  adieus 
to  his  beloved,  a  letter  of  reproaches  to  hiff  father,  and  took 
the  poison.  Nature  saved  him,  and  repentance  ensued — ^he 
went,  and,  throwing  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  they  were 
reconciled.  ,    ^ 

At  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  after  seven  ^campaigns, 
he  brought  from  the  wars,  only  twenty-two  wounds,  a  deco- 
7* 
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latioD,  the  rank  of  cxptam,ik  pension  of  dOO.lWres,  debts 
contracted  in  the  serrice,  and  a  hopeleaus  love,  which  preyed 
vpon  his  mind.  His  ambition,  spiured  by.  his  love,  made 
him  seek  in  politics  th&t  success  which  war  had  hitherto 
refused  him. 

There  was  then  in  Paris  one  of  those  enigmatic  men  who 
are  at  the  same  time  intriguers  and  statesmen.  Unknown 
and  imconsidered,  they  play  imder  some  name  parts  hidden,' 
but  important  in  affiurs.  Men  of  police,  as  well  as  of  poli- 
tics, the  governments  that  employ  and  despise  them  pay  their 
services,  not  in  appointments  but  in  subsidies.  Manoeuvrers 
in  politics,  they  are  paid  from  day  to  day — they  are  urged 
onwards,  compromised,  and  then  disavowed,  and  sometimes 
even  impriscmed.  They  suffer  all,  even  captivity  and  dis- 
honor, for  money.  Such  men  are  things  to  buy  and  sell, 
and  their  talent  and  utiUty  stamp  their  price.  Of  this  class 
were  Linguet,  Brissot,  even  Mirabeau  in  his  youth.  Such  at 
this  period  was  one  Favier. 

This  man,  employed  in  turns  by  the  Due  de,  Choiseul  and 
M.  d*Argenson,  to  draw  up  diplomatic  memoranda,  had  an 
infinite  knowledge  of  Europe ;  he  was  the  vigilant  spy  of 
every  cabinet,  knew  their  back-gam,e8,  guessed  their  intrigues, 
and  kept  them  in  play  by  counter-mines,  of  which  the  min- 
ister for  foreign  ajQfairs  did  not  always  know  the  secret. 
Louis  XV.,  a  king  of  small  ideas  and  petty  resources,  was 
not  ashamed  to  tc^e  into  his  confidence  Favier,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  schemes  he  contemplated  against  his  own  minis- 
ters. Favier  was  the  go-between  in  the  political  correspon- 
dence which  this  monarch  kept  up  with  the  Count  de  Broghe, 
unknown  to,  and  against  the  policy  of,  his  own  ministers. 
This  confidence,  suspected  by,  rather  than  known  to,  his  min- 
isters, talent  as  a  very  able  writer;  deep  knowledge  of  na- 
tional eras,  of  history,  and  diplomacy^  gave  Favi^  a  credit 
with  the  administration,  and  an  influence  over  affairs  very 
much  beyond  his  obscure  position  and  dubious  character ; 
he  was,  in  some  sort,  the  minister  of  the  intrigues  of  high 
life  of  his  time.  > 

IV. 

Dumouriez  seeing  the  high  roads  to  fortune  elosed  before 
him,  resolved  to  cast  himself  into  them  by  indirect  ways ; 
and  with  this  view  attached  himself  to  Favier.  Favier 
attached  himself  to  him^  and  in  this  connection  of  his  earlier 
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jetoB,  Dumotmez  acquired  .that  character  for  adventure  and 
audacity  which  gave,  during  all  his  life,  something  skUful  as 
intrigue  and  a&^  rash  as  a  coup  de  main  to  his  heroism  and 
his  policy.  Favier  initiated  him  into  the  secrets  of  courts, 
and  engaged  Louis  XY.  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul  to  employ 
Dumouriez  in  diplomacy  and  war  at  the  same  time< 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  great  Corsican  patriot, 
Paoli,  was  making  gigantic  efforts  to  rescue  his  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and  to  assure  to  this 
people  an  independence,  of  which  he  by  turns  offered  the 
patronage  to  England  and  to  Fr^ce.  On  re^hing  Genoa, 
Dumouriez  undertook  to  deceive  at  the  same  time  the  Re- 
public, England,  and  Paoli,  united  himself  with  Corsican  ad- 
venturers, conspired  against  Paoli,  made  a  descent  upon  the 
island,  which  he  summoned  to  independence,  and  was  par- 
tially successful.  He  threw  himself  into  a  felucca,  to  bring 
to  the  Due  de  Choiseul  information  as  to  the  new  state  of 
Corsica,  and  to  implore  the  succor  of  France.  Delayed  by 
a  tempest,  tossed  for  several  weeks  on^the  coast  of  Africa, 
he  reached  Marseilles  too  late ;  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Genoa  was  signed.  He  hastened  to  Favier,  his  friend 
in  Paris. 

Favier  informed  him  confidentially,  that  he  was  employed 
to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  prove  to  the  king  and  his  ministers 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  republic  of  Genoa  against  the 
independent  Corsicans;  that  this  memorial  had  been  de- 
manded of  him  secretly  by  the  Genoese  ambassador,  and  by 
9k  f em/me  de  chamhre  of  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  favorite 
sister  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  interested,  like  the  brothers  of 
the  Du  Barry^,  in  supplying  the  army :  that  500  louis  were 
the  price  of  this  memorial  and  the  blood  of  the  Corsicans ; 
and  he  offered  a  portion  of  this  intrigue  and  its  profits  to 
Dumouriez,  who  pretended  to  accept  this,  and  then  hasten- 
ing to  the  Due  -de  Choiseul,  revealed  the  manoeuvre,  was 
well  received,  believed  he  had  convinced  the  minister,  and 
was  preparing  to  return,  conveying  to  the  Corsicans  the  sub- 
sidies and  arms  they  expected.  Next  day,  he  found  the 
minister  changed,  apd  was  sent  from  the  audience  with 
harsh  language.  Dumouriez  retired,  and  made  his  way  un- 
molested to  Spain.    Aided  by  Favier,  who  was  satisfied  with 

♦  Madame  Du  Barry  was  the  favorite  miBtress  of  Louis  XV.,  and  her 
brother,  as  he  was  ccdled,  the  Count  Jean  du  Barry,  had  the  king's  pa- 
tronage, and  preyed  on  the  public  to  a  great  extent^  to  supply  has  low 
habits  aad  expensive  tastes.— TVaiu^a^. 
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having  jockeyed  him,  and  pitied  his  candor ;  assisted  by  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  he  conspired  with  the  Spanish  minister  and 
French  ambassador  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  whose 
topography  he  was  empowered  to  study  in  a  n^Oitary  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  its  means,  of  defence.  The  Marquis  de 
Pombal,  first  minister  of  Portugal,  conceived  suspicions  as  to 
Dumouriez's  mission,  and  forced  him  to  leave  Lisbon.  '  The 
young  diplomatist  returned  to  Madrid,  learned  that  his 
cousin,  over-persuaded  by  the  priests,  had  abandoned  him, 
and  meant  to  take  the  veil.  He  then  attached  himself  to 
another  mistress,  a  young  Frenchwoman,  daughter  of  an 
architect  established  at  Madrid,  and  for  some  years  his  ac- 
tivity reposed  in  the  happiness  of  a  participated  love.  An 
order  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  recalled  him  to  Paris, — ^he 
hesitated :  his  beloved  herself  compelled  him,  and  sacrificed 
him  as  if  she  had  from  afar  anticipated  his  fame.  He  reached 
Paris,  and  was  named  quartermaster-general  of  the  French 
army  in  Corsica,  where,  as  everywhere  else,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  At  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  volun- 
teers,  he  seized  on  the  Chateau  de  Corte,  the  last  asylum 
and  home  of  Paoli.  He  retained  for  himself  the  hbrary  of 
this  unfortunate  patriot.  The  choice  of  these  books,  and  the 
notes  with  which  they  were  covered  In  Paoli's  hand,  revealed 
one  of  those  characters  which  seek  their  fellows  in  the  finest 
models  of  antiquity,  Dumouriez  was  worthy  of  this  spoil, 
since  he  appreciated  it  above  gold.  The  great  Frederic 
called  Paoli  the  first  captain  of  Europe:  Voltaire  declared 
him  the  conqueror  and  lawgiver  of  his  country.  The  French 
blushed  at  conquering  hhn — ^fortune  at  forsaking  him.  If 
he  did  not  emancipate  his  country,  he  deserved  that  his 
struggle  should  be  immortalized.  Too  great  a  citizen  for  so 
small  a  people,  he  did  not  bear  a  reputation  in  proportion  to 
his  country,  but  to  his  virtues.  Corsica  remains  in  the  ranks 
of  conquered  provinces;  but  Paoli  must  always  be  in  the 
ranks  of  great  men.  ' 

V. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  Dumouriez  passed  a  yeli!r  in  the 
society  of  the  literary  men  and  women  of  light  fame  who  gave 
to  the  society  of  the  period  the  spirit  and  the  tone  of  a  con- 
stant orgy.  Forming  an  attachment  with  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Madame  Du  Barry,  he  knew  this  parvenue  courtezan,  whom 
libertinism  had  elevated  nearly  to  the  throne.    Devoted  to 
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the  Due  de  Cboiseiil,  the  enemy  of  this  mistress  c^  the  king, 
and  retaiiiiing  .that  remnant  of  virtue  which  amongst  the 
irench  is  called  honor,  he  did  not  prostitute  his  ^uniform  to 
the  court,  and  blushed  to  see  the  old  monarch,  at  the  reviews 
of  Fontainebleau,  walk  on  foot  with  his  hat  off  before  his 
army,  beside  a  carriage  in  which  this  woman  displayed  her 
beauty  and  her  empire.  Madame  Du  Barry  took  offence  at 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  young  officer,  and  divided  the  cause 
of  his  absence.  Dumouriesi  was  sen^  to  Poland  on  the  same 
errand  that  had  before  dispatched  him  to  Portugal  His 
mission,  half  diplomatic,  half  military,  was,  in  consequence 
of  a  secret  idea  of  the  king,  approved  by  his  confidant,  the 
Count  de  Broglie,  and  by  Favier,  the  count^s  adviser. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  Poland,  menaced  and  half- 
occupied  by  the  .Russians,  devoured  by  Prussia,  forsaken  by 
Austria,  was  attempting  some  ill-considered  movements,  in 
order  to  repair  its  scattered  Umbs,  and  to  dispute,  at  least,  in 
fragments,  its  nationality  with  its  oppressors — ^the  last,  sigh 
of  liberty  which  mov«d  the  corpse  of  a  people.  The  king, 
yrho  feared  to  come  into  collision  with  tHe  Empress  of  Rus- 
m»  Catherine,  to  give  excuses  to  the  hostilities  of  Frederic 
mi  umbrage  to  the  court  of  Yiianna,  was  still  desirous  of 
extending  to  expiring  Poland  the  hand  of  France ;  but  con- 
cealing that  haiid,  and  reserving  to  lumself  the  power  even 
to  cut  it  off,  if  it  became  necessary.  Dumouriez  was  the 
intermediary  selected  for  this  part ;  the  secret  minister  of 
France,  amongst  the  Polish  confederates ;  a  general,  if  ne- 
cessary— but  a  general  adventurer  and  disowned — ^to  rally 
and  direct  their  eflR^rts. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul,  indignant  at  the  debasement  of 
France,  was  secretly  preparing  war  against  Prussia  and  Eng- 
land. This  powerful  diversion  in  Poland  was  necessary  for 
his  plan  of  campaign,  and  he  gave  his  confidential  instruc?* 
tions  to  Dumouriez ;  but,  thrown  out  of  the  administration 
by  the  intrigues  of  Madame  Du  Barry  and  M.  d'Argenscm* 
the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  suddenly  exiled  to  Versailles  be- 
fore Dumouries  i^eaehed  Poland.  The  policy  of  France, 
changing  with  the  minister,  at  once  destroyed  Dumouriez's 
phins.  Still  he  followed  them  np  with  an  ardor  and  perse- 
verance wcMthy  of  better  success.  He  found  the  Poles  de- 
based by  misery,  slavery,  and  the  custom  of  beanng  a  for- 
eign yoke.  He  found  the  Polish -aristocrats  corrupted  by 
luxury,  enervated  by  pleasures,  employing  iu  intrigues  and 
language  the  warmth  of  their  patriotism  in  the  cQmerenccm 
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and  oonfederatkm  of  Eperies,  A  female  of  remarkabid 
beauty,  high  rank,  and  eastern  genius,  liie  Countess  of  Mai- 
zeck,  stirred  np^  destroyed,  or^comfained  diffa-ent  parties,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  her  ambition  or  her  amours.  Cer- 
tain patriot  orators  caused  the  last  accents  of  independence 
to  resound  again  in  vain.  Certain  princes  and  gentlemen 
formed  meetings  without  any  understanding  with  each  other, 
who  contended  as  partisans  rather  than  as  citizens,  and  who 
boasted  of  personal  fame,  without  any  reference  to  the  safety 
of  their  country.  Dumouriez  availed  himself  of  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  countess,  and  endeavored  to  unite  these  isolated 
eflfects,  formed  an  infantry,  an  artillery,  seized  upon  two  for- 
tresses, threatened  in  aH  directions  the  Russians,  scattered  in 
small  bodies  over  the  wide  plains  of  Poland,  prepared  for 
war,  disciplined  the  insubordinate  patriotism  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  contended  successfully  against  Souwarow,  the 
Russian  general,  subsequently  destined  to  threaten  the  re- 
public so  closely. 

But  Stanislaus,  the  kinff  of  Poland,  the  crowned  cf  eature 
of  Catherine,  saw  the  danger  of  a  national  insurrection, 
which,  by  drawing  out  the  Russians,  would  endanger  his 
throne ;  and  he  paralyzed  it  by  offering  to  the  federates  to 
adhere,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  confederation.  One  of 
them,  Bohucz,  the  last  great  orator  of  Polish  liberty,  re- 
turned to  the  king,  in  a  sublime  oration,  his  perfidious  suc- 
cor, and  then  combined  the  unanimity  of  the  conspirators 
into  the  last  resource  of  the  oppressed — ^insurrection.  It 
burst  forth.  Dumomiez  is  its  life  and  soul,  flies  from  one 
camp  to  the  other,  giving  a  spirit  of  unity  to  the  plan  of  at- 
tack. Cracovia  was  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands ;  the  Rus- 
sians regain  the  frontier  in  disorder;,  but  anarchy,  that  fatal 
genius  of  Poland,  suddenly  dissolves  the  union  of  the  chiefs, 
and  they  surrender  one  another  to  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Russians.  All  desire  to  have  the  exclusive  honor  of  deliver- 
ing their  country,  and  prefer  to  lose  it  rather  than  owe  their 
success  to  a  rival. 

Sapieha,  the  principal  leader,  was  massacred  by  his  nobles. 
Pulauwski  and  Micksenski  were  delivered  i^p,  wounded,  to 
the  Russians ;  Zaremba,  betrayed  his  country  ;  Oginski,  the 
last  of  these  great  patriots,  roused  Lithuania  at  the  moment 
when  lesser  Poland  had  laid  down  its  arms.  Abandoned 
and  fugitive,  he  escaped  to  Dantzig,  and  wandered  for  thirty 
years  over  Europe  and  America,  carrying  in  his  heart  the 
memory  of  hi&  country.     The  lovely  Countess  of  Mnizeck 
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languished  and  died  of  grief  wil^  Poland^  Dmnoimes  wept 
fo|  this  heroine,  a4ored  in  a  country  wherein  he  said  the 
wometL  are  more  men  th&n  the  men.  He  brake  his  sword, 
despairing  forever  of  this  aristocracy  without  a  people,  be- 
stowing on  it,  as  he  quitted  it^  the  name  of  Asiatic  Saturn 
af  Europe. 

VL 

He  returned  to  Paris.  The  king  and  M.  d'ArgensOn,  to 
save  appearances^  with  Jlussia  and  Prussia,  threw  him  and 
Favier  into  the  Bastille^  and  he  there  passed  a  year  in  cursing 
the  ingratitude  of  courts  and  the  weakness  of  kings,  ^nd 
recovered  his  natural  energy  in  retreat  and  study.  The  king 
changed  his  prison  into  exile  to  the  citadel  of  Caen ;  there 
Dumouriez  found  again,  in  a  convent,  the,  cousin  he  had 
loved.  Free,  and  weary  of  a  monastic  hfe,  she  became  soft- 
ened on  again  beholding  her  former  lover,  and  they  were 
married.  He  was  then  appointed  commandant  of  Chei'- 
bourg,  and  his  indefatigable  mind  contended  with  the  ele^' 
ments  as  if  it  were  opposing  men.  He  conceived  the  plan 
of  fortifying  Ihis  harbor,  which  was  to  imprison  a  stormy 
sea  in  a  granite  basin,  and  give  the  French  navy  a  halting- 
place  in  the  Channel.  Here  he  passed  fifteen  years  in  do- 
mestic life,  much  troubled  by  the  ill  humor  and  ascetic  de- 
votion of  his  wife ;  in  miHtary  studies  constant,  but  without 
application,  and  in  the  -dissipation  of  the  philosophic  and 
voluptuous  society  of  his  time. 

The  Revolution,  which  was  drawing  nigh,  found  him  in* 
different  to  its  principles,  and  prepared  for  its^  vicissitudes. 
The  justness  of  his  penetration  enabled  him  at  a  glance  to 
measure  the  tendency  of  events.  He  soon  comprehended 
that  a  revolution  in  ideas  must  undermine  institutions  unless 
institutions  modelled  themselves  on  the  new  ideas.  He  gave 
himself  to  the  constitution  without  enthusiasm ;  he  desired 
the  maintenance  of  the  throne,  had  no  faith  in  a  repubUc, 
foresaw  a  change  in  the. dynasty ;  and  was  even  accused  of 
meditating  it.  The  emigration,  by  decimating  the  upper 
ranks  ^  of  the  army,  left  space  for  him,  and  he  was  yuamed 
general,  by  length  of  service.  He  preserved  a  firm  and  well- 
devised  conduct,  equi-distant  from  the  throne  and  the  people, 
from  the  counter-revolutionist  and  the  malcontent,  ready  to 
go  with  the  opinion  of  the  court  or  of  the  nation,  according 
as  events  might  transpire.    By  turns  be  was  in  communica* 
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Hon  with  aD  parties,  as  if  to  sound  ihe  groving  power  of 
Mirabeau  and  de  Montmorin,  tiie  Duo  d'Orleans  and  the 
JFaoobins,  La  Fayette  and  the  Girondists.  In  his  variotis 
commands  during  these  da3r8  of  crises,  he  maintained  disci- 
pline by  his  popularity,  vas  on  terms  irith  the  insurgent 
people,  and  placed  himself  at  their  head,  in  order  to  res^^n 
them.  The  people  believed  him  certainly  on  their  side ;  the 
soldiery  adored  him ;  he  detested  anarchy,  but  flattered  the 
demagogues.  He  applied  mery  skilfully  to  his  popularity 
those  able  tactics  whi<^  Favier  had  taught  him.  He  viewed 
the  Revolution  as  an  herob  intrigue.  He  manoeuvred  his 
patriotism  as  he  would  have  BOABOsuvred  Ins  battalions  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  considered  the  coming  war  with  much 
delight,  knowing  already  all  of  a  hero's  part.  He  foresaw 
that  the  Revolution,  deserted  by  the  nobility,  and  assailed 
by  all  Europe,  would  require  a  general  ready  formed  to 
direct  the  undisciplined  efforts  of  the  masses  It  had  excited. 
He  prepared  hinself  for  that  post.  The  long  subordination 
of  his  genius  fatigued  him.  At  fifty-six  years  of  age  he  had 
the  fire  of  youth  with  all  the  coolness  of  age ;  ms  earnest 
desire  was  advancement ;  the  yearning  of  his  soul  for  fame 
was  the  more  intense  in  proportion  to. the  years  he  had 
already  unavailingly  passed.  His  frame,  fortified  by  climates 
and  voyages,  lent  itself,  like  a  passive  instrument,  to  his 
activity ;  all  was  young  in  him  except  his  amount  of  years ; 
they  were  expended,  but  not  by  energy.  He  had  the  youth 
of  Cffisar,  an  impatieot  desire  for  fortune,  and  the  certainty 
of  acquiring  it.  With  great  men,  to  live  is  to  zise  in  re- 
nown; he  had  not  lived,  because  his  reputation  was  not 
equivalent  to  his  ambition. 

VII. 

Dumouriez  wae  of  that  middle  stature  of  the  Fr^ich  soldier 
who  wears  his  uniform  gracefully,  his  haversack  lightly,  and 
his  musket  and  sabre  as  if  he  did  not  feel  their  weight. 
Equally  agile  and  compact,  his  body  had  the  cast  of  those 
statnes  of  warriors  who  repose  on  their  expanded  muscles, 
Imd  yet  seem  ready  to  advance.  His  attitude  was  confident 
and  proud ;  all  his  motions  were  as  rapid  as  his  mind.  He 
vaulted  into  the  saddle  without  touching  the  stirrup,  holding 
the  mane  by  his  left  hand.  He  sprung  to  the  ground  with 
one  eflfbrt,  and  handed  the  baydnet  of  the  soldier  as  vigor* 
ously  tt»  the  sword  of  the  general.    His  head,  ratJber  thrown 


backwards,  rose  well  from  ids  shoulders,  and  tuitied  on  his 
neck  with  ease  and  grace,  like  all  elegant  men.  These 
haughty  motions  o€  his  head  made  him  look  taller  under  the 
tricolored  cockade.  His  brow  was  lofty,  well-tuiied,  flat  at 
the  temples,  and  well  displayed ;  his  muscles  set  in  play  by 
his  reflection  and  resolution.  The  salient  and  well-defined 
Migles  announced  sensibility  of  mind  beneath  delicacy  of 
understanding  and  the  most  exquisite  tact.  His  eyes  were 
black,  large,  and  full  of  fire ;  his  long  lids,  beginning  to  turn 
gray,  increased  their  brilliancy,  though  sometimes  they  were 
very  soft  j  his  nose,  and  the  oval  of  his  counteiuuice,  were  of 
that  aquiline  type  which  reveals  races  ennobled  by  war  and 
empire;  his  mouth,  flexible  and  handsome,  was  almost  al- 
ways smiling ;  no  tension  of  the  lips  betrayed  the  eflbrt  of 
this  pla&tic  mind — ^this  master  mind,  which  played  with  diffi- 
sulties,  overcame  obstacles ;  his  chin,  turned  and  decided, 
bore  his  face,  as  it  were,  on  a  firm  tod  square  base*  whilst 
the  habitual  expression  of  his  countenance  was  calm  and 
expansive  cheerftdness.  It  was  evident  tliat  no  pressure  of 
affairs  was  too  heavy  for  him,  and  that  he  constantly  pre- 
served so  much  liberty  of  mind  as  enabled  him  to  jest  alike 
with  good  or  bad  fortune.  He  treated  politics,  war,  and 
government  with  gayety.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  sono- 
rous, manly,  and  vibratmg,  and  was  distinctly  heard  above 
the  noise  of  the  drum,  and  the  clash  of  the  bayonet.  His 
oratory  was  straightforward,  clever,  striking ;  his  words  were 
effective  in  council,  in  confidence,  and  hitimacy :  they  soothed  ^ 
and  insinuated  themselves  like  those  of  a  woman.  He  was 
persuasive,  for  his  soul,  mobile  and  sensitive,  had  always  in  its 
accent  the  truth  and  impression  of  the  moment.  BeVotcd 
to  the  sei,  and  easily  enamored,  his  experience  with  then;i 
had  imbued  him  with  one  of  their  highest  qualities — pity. 
He  ooujd  not  resist  tears,  and  those  of  the  queen  would  have 
made  him  a  Seid  of  the  throne ;  there  was  no  position  or 
opinion  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  to  a  generous  im- 
pulse; his  greatness  of  soul  was  not  calculation,  it  was 
excessive  feeling.  He  had  no  political  principles ;  the  Revo- 
lution was  to  him  nothing  more  than  a  fine  drama,  which 
was  to  furnish  a  grand  scene  for  his  abilities,  and  a  part  for 
his  genius.  A  great  man  for  the  service  of  events,  if  the 
Revolution  had  not  beheld  him  as  its  general  and  preserver, 
he  would  equally  have  been  the  genersQ  and  preserver  of  the 
Coalition.  Dumouriez  was  not  the  hero  of  a  ptinciple,  but 
of  the  occasion. 
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The  new  ministers  met  at  Madame  Boland's,  the  soul  of 
the  Girondist  ministry :  Duranton,  Lacoste/  Cahier-^eryille 
received  there,  in  all  passiveness,  their  instructions  from  the 
men  whose  shadows  only  they  were  in  the  council.  Dumou- 
riez  aflfected,  like  them,  at  .first,  a  full  compliance  with  the 
interests  and  will  of  the  party,  which,  personified  at  Boland's 
by  a  young,  lovely,  and  eloquent  woman,  must  have  had  an 
additional  attraction  for  the  general.  He  hoped  to  rule  by 
ruling  the  heart  of  this  female.  He  employed  with  her  all 
the  plasticity  of  his  character,  all  the  graces  of  his  nature, 
all  the  fascinations  of  his  genius ;  but  Madame  Roland  had 
a  preservative  against  the  warrior's  seductions  that  Dumou- 
riez  had  not  been  accustomed  to  find  in  the  women  he  had 
loved — aiistere  virtue  and  a  strong  will.  There  was  but  one 
means  of  captivating  her  admiration,  and  that  was  by  sur- 
passing her  in  patriotic  devotion.  These  two  chanicters 
could  not  meet  without  contrasting  themselves,  nor  under^ 
^tand  without  despising  each  other.  Yery  soouy-therefore, 
Dumouriez  considered  Madame  Boland  as  a  stubborn  bigot, 
and  she  estimated  Dumouriez  as;a  frivolous  presuming  man, 
finding  in  his  look,  smile,  and  tone  of  voice  that  audacity  of 
success  towards  her  sex  which  betrayed,  according  to  her  es- 
timation, the  free  conduct  of  the  females  amongst  whom  he 
had  lived,  and  which  offended  her  decorum.  There  was  more 
of  the  courtier  than  the  patriot  iii  Dumouriez.  This  French 
aristocracy  of  manners  displeased  the  engraver's  humble 
daughter;  perhaps  it  remiuded  her  of  her  lowly  condition, 
and  the  humiliations  of  her  childhood  at  Versailles.  Her 
ideal  was  not  the  military,  but  the  citizien;  a  republican 
mind  alone  could  acquire  her  love.  Besides,  she  saw  at  a 
glance  that  this  .man  was  too  great  to  remain  long  on  the 
level  of  her  party ;  she  suspected  his  genius,  in  his  polite- 
ness, and  his  ambition  beneath  his  familiarity.  "Have  an 
eye  to  that  man,"  she  said  to  her  husband  after  their  first 
interview ;  ''  he  may  conceal  a  master  beneath  the  colleague, 
and  drive  from  the  cabinet  those  who  introduced  him  ther^." 

IX. 

Boland,  too  happy  at  being  in  power,  did  not  foresee  his 
disgrace,  and  encouraging  his  wife,  trusted  more  and  more 
to  the,  admiration  which  Dumouriez  feigned  for.  him.    He 
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thought  himself  the  statesman  of  the  cahinet,  and  his  gra« 
tified  vanity  lent  itself  credulously  to  the  advances  of  Da« 
mouriez,  and  even  made  him  better  disposed  towards  the 
king.  On  his  entry  to  the  ministry  Roland  had  affected  in 
his  costume  the  bluntness  of  his  principles,  «nd  in  his  man- 
ners the  rudeness  of  his  republicanism.  -  He  presented  him- 
self at  the  Tmleries  in  a  black  coat,  with  a  round  hat,  and 
nailed  shoes  covered  with  diist.  He  wished  to  show  in  him- 
self the  man  of  the  people,  entering  the  palace  in  the  plain 
gapb  of  the  citizen,  and  thus  meeting  the  man  of  the  throne. 
This  tlusit  insolence  he  thought  would  flatter  the  nation  and 
humiliate  the  king.  The  courtiers  were  indignant ;  the  king 
groaned  over  it ;  Dumouriez  laughed  at  it.  "Ah,  weU  then, 
really,  gentlemen,''  he  said  to  the  courtiers,  *'  sipce  there  is 
no  more  etiquette  there  is  no  more  monarchy."  This  jocose 
mode  of  treating  the  thing  had  at  once  removed  all  the  an- 
ger of  the  court,  and  all  the  effect  of  the  Spartan  pretensions 
of  Roland. 

The  king  no  longer  regarded  the  discourtesy,  and  treated 
Roland  with  that  cordiality  which  unlocks  men's  hearts. 
The  new  ministers  were  astonished  to  feel  themselves  con- 
fiding and  moved  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch.  Having 
arrived  suspicious  and  republican  to  their  seats  in  the  cabi- 
net, they  quitted  it  almost  royalists. 

''The  long  is  not  known,"  said  Roland  to  his  wife ;  "  a 
weak  prince,  he  is  one  of- the  best  of  men ;  he  does  not  want 
good  intentions,  but  good  advice :  he  does  not  like  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  has  strong  affection  for  the  people :  perhaps  he 
was  bom  to  serve  as  the  medium  between  repubhq  and 
monarchy*  By  rendering  the  constitution  easy  to  him  we 
shall  make  him  like  it,  and  the  popularity  he  will  re-acquire 
by  following  our  counsels  wiD  render  government  easy  to 
ourselves.  His  nature  is  so  great  that  the  throne  has  been 
unable  to  corrupt  it,  and  he  is  equally  remote  from  the  silly 
brute  which  has  been  held  up  to  the  laughter  of  the  people  as 
from  the  sensitive  and  highly  accomplished  man  his  courtiers 
pretend  to  adope  in  him ;  his  mind,  without  being  superior, 
is  expansive  and  reflecting ;  in  a  humble  position  hid  il>ilities 
would  have  provided  for  him ;  he  has  a  general  and  occasion- 
ally sound  knowledge,  knows  the  detsuls  of  business,  and 
acts  towards  men  with*  that  simple  but  persuasive  abiHty 
which  gives  kings  the  precocious  necessity  of  governing  their 
impressions ;  his  prodigious  memory  always  recalls  to  him  at 
the  right  time  things,  names,  and  faces ;  he  likes  work,  and 
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roads  eT^jthing;  be  is  never  idle  £<»*  a  momeat;  a  tendef 
parent,  a  model  of  a  husband :  chaste  in  feeling,  he  has  done 
away  with  all  those  scandals  which  disgraced  t^e  conrts  of 
bis.  predecessors ;  he  loves  none  but  the  qneen,  and  his  con< 
descension,  which  is  oocasiDnBlly  injunous  to  his  politics,  is 
at  least  a  weakness  'which  leans  to  virtue's  side.'^  Had  he 
been  bom  two  centuries  earlier,  his  peaceable  reign  would 
have  been  counted  amongst  the  number  of  happy  years  of 
the  monarchy.  Circumstances  appear  to  have  influenced  his 
mind.  The  Revolution  has  ccmvinced  him  of  its  necessity, 
and  we  must  convince  him  of  its  possibility.  In  our  hanck, 
the  king  may  better  serve  it  than  any  other  citizen  in  the 
kingdom;  by  enlightening  this  prince  we  may  be  faithful 
alike  to  his  interests  and  those  of  the  nation — ^the  king  and 
Bevolution  must  be  with  us  as  one" 

X. 

Thua  said  Boland  in  the  first  dazzling  of  power ;  his  wife 
listened  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  on  her  lips.  Her  keener 
glance  had  at  the  instant  measured  a  career  more  vast  and 
a  termination  more  decisive  than  the  timid  and  transitory 
compromise  between  a  degraded  royalty  and  an  imperfect 
revolution.  It  would  have  cost  her  too  much  to  renounce 
the  ideal  of  her  anient  sotd ;  all  her  wishes  tended  to  a  re- 
public ;  all  her  exertions,  all  her  words,  all  her  aspirations, 
were  destmed,  unconsciously  to  herself,  to  urge  thither  her 
husband  and  his  associates. 

"  Mistrust  every  man's  perfidy,  and  more  especially  your 
own  virtue,"  was  her  reply  to  the  weak  and  vain  Roland. 
**  You  see  in  this  world  but  courts,  where  all  is  unreal,  and 
where  the  most  polished  surfaces  conceal  the  most  sinister 
eombinations.  You  are  only  an  honest  countryman  wander- 
ing amongst  a  crowd  of  courtiers^ — virtue  in  danger  amidst 
a  myriad  of  vices :  they  speak  our  language,  and  we  do 
not  know  theirs.  Would  it  be  possible  that  they  should  not 
deceive  us?  Louis  XYI.,  of  a  degenerate  race,  without 
elevatfon  of  mind,  or  energy  of  will,  allowed  himself  to  be 
enthralled  early  in  hfe  by  religious  prejudices,  which  have 
even  lessened  his  intellect ;  fascinated  by  a  giddy  queen,  who 
miites  to  Austrian  insolence  the  enchantment  of  beauty  and 
the  highest  rank,  and  who  makes  of  her  secret  and  corrupt 
court  the  sanctuary  of  her  pleasures  and  the  focus  of  her 
vices,  thu  prince,  blinded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  priests,  and 
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on  the  other  bj  love,  holds  at  random  the  loose  reins  of  an 
empire  which  is  escaping  from  his  graBp.  France,  exhausted 
of.  men,  does  not  give  to  him^  either  in  Maurepas,  Necker,  or 
Calonne,  a  minister  capable  of  supporting  lum.  The  aris- 
tocracy is  barren,  and  produces  nothing  but  to  its  shame ; 
the  government  must  be  renewed  in  the  holier  and  deeper 
fount  of  the  nation ;  the  time  for.  a  democracy  is  here, — ^why 
delay  it !  You  are  its  men,  its  virtues,  its  characters,  its 
Intelligence.  The  Bevdution  is  behind  you,  it  hails  you, 
urges  you  onward,  and  would  you  surrender  it  to  the  first 
smile  from  the  king  because  he  has  the  condescension  of  a 
man  of  the  people  ?  No :  Louis  XVI^  half  dethroned  by 
the  nation,  cannot  love  the  nation  that  fetters  him ;  he  may 
feign  to  caress  his  chains,  but  aU  his  thoughts  are  devoted 
to  the  idea  of  how  he  can  spurn  them.  His  only  resource  at 
this  ihoment  is  to  protest  his  attachment  to  the  Eevolution, 
and  to  lull  the  ministers  whom  the  Revolution  empowers,  to 
watch  over  his  intrigues.  But.  this  pretence  is  the  last  and 
most  dangerous  of  the  conspiracies  of  the  throng  The  con-. 
Btitution  is  the  forfeiture  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  the  patriot  min- 
isters are  his  superintendents.  Fallen  greatness  cannot  love 
the  cause  of  its'  decadence;  no  man  likes  his  humiliation. 
Trust  in  human  nature,  Roland — ^that  sloae  never  deceives, 
and  mistrust  courts.  Your  virtue  is  too  elevated  to  see  the 
snares  which  courti^^  spread  beneath  your  feet.'' 

Such  language  amazed  Eoland.  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Yer- 
gniand,  Gensonne,  Guadet,  and  especially  Buzot,  the  friend 
and  most  hitimate  confidant  of  Madame  Rdiand,  strengthened 
at  their  evening  meetings  the  mistrust  of  the  minister.  He 
armed  himself  with  fresh  distrust  from  their  conversations, 
and  entered  the  council  with  a  more  frowning  brow  and  more 
resolute  determination ;  the  king's  frankness  disarmed  him — 
Dumouriez  discouraged  him  by  his  gayety-^power  softened 
hiim  by  its  infiuenoe.  He  wavered  between  the  two  fireat 
difficulties  of  the  moment,  the  double  sanictioa  required  from 
the  king  for  the  decrees  which  were  most  repugnuit  to  his 
heart,  and  conscieaoe»  the  decree  against  the  enugrants,  and 
the  decree  against  the  nonjuring  priests;  and  he  wavered  as 
to  war. 

Durmg  this  tergiversation  of  Roland  and  his  cdUeagues^ 
Bumoiuiez  acquired  the  favor  of  the  king  imd  the  people, 
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tbe  secret  of  his  conduct  bding  comprised  in  what  he  had 
said  a  short  time  before  to  M.  de  Montmoiin,  in  a  secret 
conversation  he  had  with  that  minister.  "  If  I  were  king  of 
France,  I  would  disconcert  all  parties  by  placing  myself  at 
the  head  of  the  Revolution." 

.  This  sentence  contained  the  sole  line  of  policy  capable  of 
saving  Louis  XVI.  In  a  time  of  revolution  every  king  who 
is  not  revolutionary  must  be  inevitably  crushed  between  the 
two  parties :  a  neutral  king  no  longer  reigns — a  pardoned 
king  degrades  the  throne — a  king  conquered  by  his  own 
people  has  for  refuge  only  exile  or  the  scaffold.  Dumouriez 
felt  that  his  first  step  was  to  convince  the  king  of  his  per- 
sonal attachment,  and  take  him  into  his  confidence,  or  indeed 
make  him  his  accomplice  in  the  patriotic  part  he  proposed 
to  play ;  constitute  himself  the  secret  mediator  between  the 
will  of  the  monarch  and  the  exactions  of  the  cabinet,  to 
contr<d  the  king  by  his  influence  over  the  Girondists,  and 
the  Girondists  by  his  influence  over  the  king ;  the  part  of  the 
favorite  of  misfortune  and  protector  of  a  persecuted  queen 
pleased  alike  his  ambition  and  his  heart.  A  soldier,  diplo- 
matist, gentleman,  there  was  in  his  soul  a  wholly  different 
feeling  for  degraded  royalty  than  the  sentiment  of  satisfied 
jealousy  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  Girondists.  The  pres- 
tige of  the  throne  existed  for  Dumouriez ;  the  prestige  of 
liberty  only  existed  for  the  Girondists.  This  feelijtig,  revealed 
in  his  attitude,  language,  gestures,  could  not  long  escape  the 
observation -of  Louis  XVI.  Kings  have  twofold  tact,  misfor- 
time  makes  them  more  nice ;  the  unfortunate  perceive  pity 
in  a  look ;  it  is  the  only  homage  they  are  allowed  to  receive, 
and  they  are  the  ,more  jealous  of  it.  In  a  secret  conversation 
the  king  and  Dumouriez  came  to  an  understanding. 

XIL 


Dumouriez's  restless  conduct  in  his  commands  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  friendship  <A  Gensonne,  the  favor  of  the  Jacobins 
for  him,  had  prejudiced  Louis  XVL  against  his  new^inister. 
The  mini>teri  on  his  side,  expected  to  find  in  the  king  a  spirit 
opposed  to  the  constitution,  a  mind  trammelled  by  routine,  a 
violent  temper,  an  abrupt  manner,  and  using  language  im- 
perious and  offensive  to  all^ho  approached  him.  Such  was 
the  caricature  of  this  unfortunate  prince.  It  was  necessary 
to  disfigure  him  jn  order  to  make  the  nation  hate  him. 
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Dnmouriez  found  in  him  at  this  moment,  and  durmg  the 
I  three  months  of  his  ministiy,  an  upright  mind,  a  heart  open 

to  every  benevolent  sentiment,  unvarying  politeness,  endu- 
rance and  patience  which  defied  the  caJamities  c^  his  situa- 
tion. Extreme  "timidity,  the  result  of  the  long  seclusion  in 
which  his  youth  had  been  passed,  repressed  the  feelings  of 
his  heart,  and  gave  to  his  language  and  his  intercourse  with 
men  a  stiffness  and  embarrassment  which  destroyed  his  better 
qualities  of  decided  and  cahn  courage ;  he  frequently  spoke 
to  Dumounez  of  his  death  as  an  event  probable  and  doomed, 
the  prospect  of  which  did  not  affect  his  serenity  nor  preclude 
him  from  doing  his  duty  to  the  last  as  a  father  and  a  king, 
k  .  "  Sire,"  said  Dumouriez  to  him,  with  the  chivalric  sympa- 

thy which  compassion  adds  to  respect,  and  with  that  aspect 
in  which  the  heart  says  more  than  langm^e;  ''you  have 
overcome  your  prejudices  against  myself;  you  have  com- 
manded me  by  M..  de  Laporte  to  accept  the  post  he  had  re- 
fused." "  Yes,"  replied  the  king.  "  Well,  I  come  now  to 
devote  myself  wholly  to  your  service,  to  your  protection. 
But  the  part  of  a  minister  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  former 
days :  without  ceasing  to  be  the  servant  of  the  king,  I  am 
the  man  of  the  nation.  I  will  speak  to  you  always  in  the 
language  of  liberty  and  the  constitution.  Allow  me  then,  in 
order  to  serve  you  better,  that  in  public  and  in  the  council  I 
appear  in  my  charact^  as  a  constitutionalist,  and  that  I 
avoid  everything  that  may  at  all  reveal  my  personaP  attach- 
ment towards  you.  In  this  respect  I  must  breakthrough  all 
^  etiquette,  and  avoid  attending  the  court.     In  the.  council,  I 

I  fihaJl  oppose  your  views,  and  shall  propose  as  our  represen- 

tatives in  foreign  courts  men  devoted  to  the  nation.     When 
your  repugnance  to  my  choice  shall  be  invincible  and  on 
good  grounds,  I  shall  comply ;  if  this  repugnance  shall  tend 
I  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the  country  and  yourself,  I  shall 

hes  you  to  allow  me  to  resign,  and  nominate  my  successor. 
Thmk  of  the  terrible  dangers  which  beset  your  throne — ^it 
must  be  consolidated  by  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  your 
sincere  attachment  to  the  Revolution^  It  is  a  conquest  which 
it  depends  on  you  to  make,  I  have  prepared  four  dispatches 
to  ambassadors  in  this  sense.  In  these  I  have  used  language 
to  which  they  are  unused  from  courts,  the  language  of  an 
offended  and  resolute  nation.  I  shall  read  them  tli^  morn- 
ing before  the  council ;  if  you  approve  my  labor,  I  shall 
continue  to  speak  ihus,  and  act  in  accordance  with  my  lan- 
guage ;  if  not,  my  carriage  is^  ready,  and,  unable  to  serve 
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yoa  in  the  coilneil,  I  shaii  de]»art  whithi^  hijr  t«lti»  and 
studies  for  thirty  yeeas  call  tne,  to  serire  my  country  in  thd  «■ 

field."  J 

The  king,  astonished  and  much  moted,  said  to  hitn»  "I  ' 

like  your  frankness  ;  1  know  you  are  attached  to  me,  and  I  •'' 

anticijpate  all  from  your  services.  They  had  created  many 
prejudices  against  you,  but  this  moment  effaces  them  all. 
Go  and  do  as  your  heart  directs  you,  and  according  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation,  which  ure   also  mine."     Du-  | 

mouriez  retired ;  but  he  knew  that  the  queen,  adored  by  her 
husband,  clung  to  the  policy  of  her  husband  with  all  the  | 

passion  and  excitement  of  her  soul.     He  desired  and  feared  J 

at  the  same  time  an  interview  with  thiis  princess :  one  word  ^ 

from  her  would  liecomplish  or  destroy  the  bold  enterprise  he 
had  dared  to  ineditate>  (^  reconciling  the  kii^  #ith  the 
people. 

xiii. 

The  queen  sent  for  the  general  into  her  most  private 
apartments.  Dumouiiez  found  her  alone,  her  cheeks  flushed 
by  the  emotion  of  an  interned  struggle,  and  t^alking  rapidly  j 

up  and  down  the  room,  like  a  person  whose  agitated  thoiJghts  J 

require  corresponding  activity  of  body.  Dumouriez  placed 
himself  in  silence  near  the  fireplSw?e,  in  the  attitude  of  r^pect  i 

and  sorrow,  inspired  by  the  presence  of  ^o  august,  so  beau-  ] 

tiful,  and  so  miserable  a  princess.     She  advanced  towardd  j 

him  with  a  mingled  air  of  majesty  and  anger.  I 

"Monsieur,"  said  she,  with  that  accent  that  reveals  at  c 

once  resentment  against  fortune,  and  contempt  for  fate ;  "  you 
are  all-powerful  at  this  moment;  but  it  is  through  popular  ^ 

favor,  and  that  soon  destroys  its  idols."     She  did  not  await  i 

his  reply,  but  continued,  "Your  existence  depends  upon  i 

your  conduct ;  it  is  said  that  you  possess  great  talents,  and 
you  must  imagine  that  neither  the  Icing  nor  myself  can  suffer 
all  these  innovations  of  the  constitution.  I  tell  you  thus 
much  frankly,  so  make  your  decision."  "  Madame,"  re- 
turned Dumouriez,  "  I  a^m  confounded  by  the  dangerous  dis-. 
closure  your  majesty  has  thought  fit  to  make  me ;  I  will  not 
betray  your  confidence,  but  I  am  placed  between  the  king 
and  the  nation,  and  I  belong  to  my  country.  Permit  me," ' 
continued  Dumouriez,  with  respectful  earnestness,  **  to  repre- 
sent to  you  that  the  safety  of  the  king — ^your  own — and  that 
of  your  children,  and  the  very  re-e^tablishment  of  ih^  royal 


AUthofity — h  bound  tip  with  the  eonstttutiaii.    Yon  itre  ml^ 
\  rounded  by  enemies,  Who  Isactifice  you  to  their  own  intefestsu 

The  constitution  alone  can,  by  strengthening  itself,  protect 
you  and  assure  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  king."  "  it 
eannot  last  long,  beware  of  youi^elf,"  returned  the  queen» 
with  a  look  of  anger  and  menace.  Dumouriez  imagined  thai 
he  saw  in  this  look  And  speech  an  allusion  to  peisonal  danger 
and  an  insinuation  of  alarin.  "  I  am  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  madame,^'  replied  he,  in  a  low  tone,  in  which  the  firm- 
ness of  the  soldier  was  mingled  With  the  pity  of  the  man ; 
"  I  hare  braved  many  perils  in  toy  life  ;  and  when  I  accepted 
I  the  ministry,  I  well  knew  that  my  responsibility  was  not  the 

%  greatest  of  my  dangers."     *'  Ah,"  cried  the  queen,  with  a 

gesture  of  horror,  **  this  calumny  and  disgrace  was  alone 
wanting !  You  appear  ix>  believe  me  capable  of  causing  yoU 
to  be  assassinated.  Tears  of  indignation  checked  her  utter- 
ance. Dumouriez,  equally  moved  with  herself,  disclaimed 
the  injurious  interpretation  given  to  his  reply.  *'  Far  be  it 
from  me,  madame,  to  offer  you  so  cruel  an  insult ;  your  soul 
is  greftt  and  noble,  and  the  heroism  you  have  displayed  in  so 
mwiy  circumstances,  has  forever  attached  me  to  you."  She 
Was  appeftsed  in  &  moment,  and  laid  her  h^d  on  Dumouriez's 
aj*m,  in  token  of  reconciliation. 

The  minister  profited  by  this  return  to  serenity  and  confi- 
dence to  give  Marie  Antoinette  advice,  of  which  the  emotion 
of  his  features  and  voice  sufficiently  attested  the  sincerity. 
.  '*  Trust  me,  madame,  I  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  you ;  I 

ft  abhor  anarchy  and  its  crimes  equally  with  yourself.     But  I 

^  have  experience ;  I  live  in  the  centre  of  the  different  parties, 

^  and  I  take  part  in  opinion.     I  am  connected  with  the  people, 

and  I  am  better  placed  than  your  majesty  for  judging  the 
extent  and  the  direction  of  events.  This  is  not,  as  you  deem 
it,  a  popular  movement ;  but  the  altoost  unanimous  insurrec- 
tion of  a  great  nation  against  an  old  and  decaying  order  of 
things.  Mighty  factions  feed  the  flame,  and  in  every  one  of 
them  are  scoundrels  or  madmen.  I  alone  see  in  the  Revo- 
lution the  king  and  the  nation,  and  that  which  tends  to 
sej^uiate  them,  ruins  them  both.  I  seek  to  unite  them,  and 
it  is  for  you  to  aid  me.  If  I  tcta.  an  obstacle  to  your  designs> 
iemd  if  you  persist  in  them,  tell  me  instantly,  and  I  will  retire, 
and  mourn  in  obseurity  the  ftite  of  my  country  lind  your 
own."  The  queen  w»s  toilched  and  convinced ;  the  ft«nk- 
t  ness  of  Dumouriez  at  once  pleased  and  won  her.    The  heart 

1^  the  soldier  Wfeu»  a  g^iaraatee  to  hef  <tf  the  conduct  of  th» 
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BtatesmaiL  Firm,  brare,  and  heroic,  she  preferred  to  Jiave 
the  weight  of  his  sword  in  the  councils  of  his '  king,  rather 
than  those  'politicians,  and  specious  orators,  who,  neverthe- 
less, bent  before  every  blast  of  opinion  or  sedition ;  and  an 
intimate  understanding  soon  existed  between  the  queen  and 
the  general. 

The  queen  was  for  some  time  faithful  to  her  promises,  but 
the  repeated  outr^es  of  the  people  again  moved  her,  in 
spite  of  herself;  to  anger  and  conspiracy.  "  See,''  said  she 
to  the  king,  before  Dumouriez,  one  day,  pointing  to  the  tops 
of  tb^  trees  in  the  Tuileries :  "  a  prisoner  in  this  palace,  I 
do  not  venture  to  show  myself  at  the  windows  that  look  on 
to  the  garden.  The  crowd  collected  there,  and  who  watch 
even  my  tears,  hoot  me.  Yesterday,  to  breathe  the  air,  I 
showed  myself  at  a  window  that  looks  at  the  court;  an 
artillery-man  on  guard  addressed  the  most  revolting  language 
to  me.  ' How  I  should  like,'  added  he,  'to  see  your  head 
on  the  point  of  my  bayonet  1'  In  this  frightful  garden  I  see 
on  one  side  a  man  mounted  On  a  chair,  and  vociferating  the 
most  odious  insults  against  us,  whilst  he  threatens,  by  his 
gestures,,  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace ;  on  the  other,  the 
populace  is  dragging  to  the  basin  some  priest  or  soldier, 
whom  they  overwhelm  with  blows  and  outrages,  whilst,  ^t 
the  same  time,  and  close  to  these  terrible  scenes,  persons  are 
playing  at  ball  or  walking  about  in  the  all^s.  What  a  res- 
idence— what  a  life-T-what  a  people !"  Dumouriez  could 
but  lament  with  the  royal  family,  and  exhort  them  to  be 
patient.  But  the  endurance  of  the  victims  is  exhausted 
sooner  than  the  cruelty  of  the  ej^ecutioner.  How  could  it  be 
expected  that  a  courageous  and  proud  princess,  who  had 
been  constantly  surrounded  by  the  adulation  of  the  court, 
could  love  the  Revolution  that  was  the  instrument  of  her 
humiliation  and  her  torture  ?  or  see  in  this  indifferent  and 
cruel  nation  a  people  worthy  of  empire  and  of  Uberty  ? 

XIV. 

When  all  his  measures  with  the  court  were  concerted, 
Dumouriez  no  longer  hesitated  to .  leap  over  the  space  that 
divided  the  king  and  the  extreme  party,  and  to  give  the 
government  the  form .  of  pure  patriotism.  He  made  over- 
tures to  the  Jacobins,  and  boldly  presented  himself  at  their 
sitting  the  next  day.  The  chamber  was  thronged,  and  the 
apparition  of  Dumouriez  struck  the  tribunes  with  mute 
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astonishment.  His  mftrtial  figure  and  ihe  impetuosity  of  his 
conduct'  won  for  him  at  once  the  favor  of  the  Assembly ;  for 
no  one  suspected  that  so  much  audacity  concealed  so  much 
stratagem,  and  they  saw  in  him  only  the  minister  who  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  and  every  one  hastened 
to  receive  him. 

It  was  the  moment  when  the  bonnet  rouge,  the  sjinbol  of 
extreme  opinion,  a  species  of  livery  worn  by  the  demagogues 
and  flatterers  of  the  people,  had  been  almost  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Jacobins.  This  emblem,  like  many  similar 
ones  received  by  the  revolutions  from  the  hand  of  chance, 
was  a  mystery  even  to  thosovw^ho  wore  it.  It  had  been 
adopted  far  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Boldieifs  of  Chateauvieux.  Some  said  it  was  the  coiffure  of 
the  galley-slaves,  once  infamous,  but  glorious  since  it  had 
covered  the  brows  of  thes^  martyrs  of  the  insurrection  ;  and 
they  added  that  the  people  wished  to  purify  this  head-dress 
from  every  stain  by  wearing  it  themselves.  Others  only  saw 
in  it  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  a  symbol  of  freedom  for  slaves. 

The  hovmei  rouge  had  from  its  first  appearance,  been  the 
subject  of  dispute  and  dissension  amongst  the  Jacobins ;  the 
exaltes  wore  it,  whilst  the  moderSs  yet  abstained  from  adopt- 
ing it.  Dumouriez  did  not  hesitate,  but  mounted  the  trib- 
une, placed  this  sign  of  patriotism  on  his  head,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  emblem  of  the  most  prominent  party,  whilst  this 
niute  yet  significant  eloquence,  ^wakened  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasin  on  every  side  of  the  Salle.  **  Brothers  and  friends," 
said  Dumouriez,  "every  instant  of  my  life  shall  be  devoted 
to  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  justifying 
the  king's  choice.  I  will  employ  in  all  negotiation  the  force 
of  a  free  people,  and  before  long  these  neffotiations  will  pro- 
duce a  lasting  peace  or  a.  decisive  war.  (Applause.)  If  we 
have  this  war  I  will  abandon  my  political  post,,  and  I  will 
assume  my  rank  in  the  army  to  triumph,  or  perish  a  free 
man  with  my  brethren.  A  heavy  weight  presses  on  me,  aid 
me  to  bear  it  f  I  require  your  counsels,  transmit  them  to  me 
through  your  journals.  Tell  me  truth,  even  the  most  un- 
palatable ;  but  repel  calumny,  and  do  not  repulse  a  citizen 
whom  you  know  to  be  sincere  and  intrepid,  and  who  devotes 
himself  to  thei  cause  of  the  Revolution  and  the  nation.^'  ' 

The  president  rephed  to  the  minister  that  the  society 
gloried  in  counting  him  amongst  its  brethren.  These  words 
occasioned  some  murmurs,  which  were  stifled  by  the  accla- 
mations that  followed  Dumouriez  to  his  place.     It  was  pro* 
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posed  that  the  two  speeches  should  be  printed.  Legendr^ 
opposed  the  motion  from  economical  motives,  but  was  hissed 
by  the  tribunes.  ".  Why  these  unusual  honors,  and  this  re- 
ply of  the  president  to  the  minister  ?"^  said  Collot  d'Herbois, 
"  If  he  comes  here  as  a  minister,  there  is  no  reply  to  make 
him.  If  he  comes  here  as  an  associate  and  a  brother,  he 
does  no  more  than  his  duty ;  he  only  raises  himself  to  the 

.  level  of  our  opimons.  There  is  but  one  answer  to  be  made, 
*— -let  him  act  as  he  has  spoken. ''  Dumouriez  raised  his 
hand>  and  gesticulated  to  Collot  d'Herbois. 

Robespierre  rose,  smiled  «ternly  on  DumourieJ:,  and  said, 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  minister  to  be  a  patriot,  and  I  accept  with  pleasure  the 
promises  that  M.  Dum<»iriez  has  just  given  us.  When  he 
shall  have  verified  these  promises,  when  he  has  dissipated 
the  foes  armed  against  us  by  h!s  predecessors,  and  by  the 
conspirators  who  even  how  hold  the  r^ins  of  government, 
spite  of  the  expulsion  of  several  ministers,  then,  and  then 
only,  I  shall  be  mclined  to  bestow  on  him  the  praises  he  will 
have  merited,  and  I  shall  even  in'  that  caSe  deem  that  every 
good  citizen  in  this  assembly  is  his  equal.     The  people  only 

.  is  great,  is  worthy  in  my  eyes  ;  the  toys  of  ministerial  |)ower 
fade  into  insignificance  before  it.  It  is  out  of  respect  for 
the  people^  fot  the  minister  himself,  that  I  demand  that  his 
presence  here  be  not  marked  by  iiny  of  diose  homages  that 
miurk  the  decay  of  public  feeling.  He  a&ks  us  to  counsel  the 
ministers ;  I  promise  him,  on  my  part,  to  give  him  advice 
which  will  be  useful  to  tiiem  and  to  the  country  at  large. 
So  long  as  M.  Dimiouiiez  shall  prove  by  acts  of  pure  pa- 
triotism^ and  by  real  services  to  his  country,  that  he  is  the 
brother  of  all  good  citizens,  and  the  defender  of  the  people, 
he  shall  find  none  but  supporters  here. .  I  do  not  dread  the 
presence  of  any  mifiister  in  this  society,  but  I  declare  that 
the  instant  a  minister  possesses  more  ascendency  here  than 
a  citizen,  I  will  demand  his  ostracism.  But  this  will  never 
happen." 

Kobespierre  left  the  tribune,  and  Dumouriez  cast  himself 
into  his  arms ;  the  Assembly  rose,  and  sealed  by  its  applause 
their  fraternal  embrace,  in  which  all  saw  the  augury  of  the 
union  of  power  and  the  people.  The  president  Doppet  read 
(the  benmt  rcfage  on  his  head)  a  letter  from  Petion  to  the 
society,  on  the  sutnect  of  this  new  head-dress  adopted  by  the 
patricfts,  and  on^which  Potion  spoke  against  this  superfluous 
mark  of  civisme. 
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"This  sign,"  S6id  he,  "instead  of  ilicreasiiig- your  popu- 
larity, alarms  the  public  mind  and  affords  a  pretext  for  cal- 
umnies against  you;  The  moment  is  serious,  the  demonstra- 
tions of  patriotism  should  be  as  serious  as  the  times.  It  is 
the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  who  urge  it  to  these  frivolities 
in  orier  that  they  may  have  the  right  to  accuse  i,t  of  frivolity 
and  thoughtlessness.  They  thus  give  patriotism  the  appear- 
ance of  faction,  and  thes^  emblems  divide  those  they  should 
rally.  However  great  the  vogue  that  counsels  them  to-day, 
they  will  never  be  universally  adopted,  for  every  man  really 
devoted  to  the  public  welfare, will  be  quite  indifferent  to  a 
bonnet  rouge.  Liberty  will  neither  be  mote  majestic  nor 
more  glorious  in  this  garb,  but  the  very  signs  with  which 
you  adorn  her  will  serve  as  a  pretext  for  dissension  amongst 
her  children.  A  civil  w#r,  commencing  in  sarcasm  and 
ending  in  bloodished,  may  be  caused  by  a  ridiculous  mani- 
festa,tion*    I  leave  you  to  meditate  on  these  ideasi" 

XV.     .  --       ' 

Whilst  this  letter  was  being  read,  the  president,  a  timorous 
man,  who  perceived^  the  agency  of  Robespierre  in  the  advice 
of  Petipn,  had  quietly  removed  from  his  head  the  repudiated 
bonn£t  rouffe,  and  the  members  of  the  society,  one  after  an- 
other, followed  his  example.  Robespierre  ^lone,  who  had 
never  adopted  this  bauble  of  the  fashion,  and  with  whom 
P6tion  had  concerted  this  letter,  inoutited  the  tribune,  and 
said,  *•  I,  in  common  with  the  mayor  of  Paris,  respect  every- 
thing that  bears  the  image  of  liberty ;  but  we  have  a  sign 
which  recalls  to  us  constantly  our  oath  to  live  and  die  free, 
and  here  is  this  sign.  (He  showed  his  cockade.)  The 
citizens,  who  have  adopted  the  bonnet  rouge  through  a  laud- 
able patriotism,  will  lose  nothing  by  laying  it  aside.  The 
friends  of  the  Revoliition  will  continue  to  recognize  each 
other  by  the  sign  of  virtue  and  of  reason.  These  emblems 
are  ours  alone ;  all  those  may  be  imitated  by  traitors  and 
aristocrats.  In  the  name  of  France  I  rally  you  again  to  the 
only  standard  that  strikes  terror  into  her  foes.  Let  us  aJone 
retain  the  cockade  and  the  bahner,  beneath  which  the  con- 
stitution was  born.'* 

The  bonnet  rouge  instantly  disappeared  b  the  Assembly ; 
but  even  the  voice  of  Robespierre,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
Jacobins,  could  not  arrest  the  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  that 
had  placed  the  sign  of  woenging  equality  ("  Vegalite  venge* 
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reMe")  on  every  head ;  and  tbe  evening  of  the  day  pn  which 
it  was  repudiated  at  the  Jacobins  saw  it  inaugurated  at  all 
the  theatres.  The  bust  of  Voltau-e,  the  destroyer  of  preju- 
dice, was  adorned  with  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  whilst  the  cap  and  pike  became 
the  uniform  and  weapon  of , the  citizen  soldier.  The  Girondists> 
who  had  attacked  this  sign  as  long  as  it  appeared  to  them 
the  livery  of  Robespierre,  began  to  excuse  it  as  soon  as 
Robespierre  repulsed  it.  Brissot  himself,  in  his  report  of 
what  passed  at  this  sitting,  regrets  this  symbol,  because, 
"  adopted  by  the  most  in<ugnant  portion  of  the  people,  it 
humiliated  the  rich,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  aristocracy.** 
The  breach  between  these  two  men  became  wider  every  day,, 
and  there  was  not  sufficient  space  in  the  Jacobins,  the  As- 
sembly, anl  the  supreme  power  for  these  rival  ambitions, 
which  strove  far  the  dictatorship  of  opinion. 

The  nomination  of  the  ministers,  which  was  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Girondists,  the  councils- held  at  Madame 
Roland's,  the  presence  of  Brissot,  of  Guadet,  of  Vergniaud  at 
the  deliberations  of  the  ministers,  the  appointment  of  all 
their  friends  to  the  government  offices,  served  as  themes  for 
the  clamors  of  the  excdtes  of  the  Jacobins.  These  Jacobins 
were  termed  Montagnards,  from  th^  high  benches  occupied 
in  the  Assembly  by  the  friends  of  Robespierre  and  Danton. 
**  Remember;"  they  said,  "  the  almost  prophetic  sagacity  of 
Robespierre,  when,  in  answer  to  Brissot,  who  attacked  the 
former  minister  De  Lessart,  he  made  this  allusion  to  the 
Girondist  leader,  which  has  been  so  speedily  justified, — 'For 
me,  who  do  not  aim  at  the  ministry  either  for  myself  or  my 
friends.' "  On  their  side  the  Girondist  journals  heaped  op- 
probrium on  this  handful  of  calumniators'  and  petty  tyrants, 
who  resembled  Catiline  in  crimes  if  not  in  courage ;  thus 
war  commenced  by  sarcasm. 

The  king,  however,  when  the  ministry  was  completed, 
wrote  the  Assembly  a  letter,  more  resembling  an  abdication 
into  the  hands  of  opinion  than  the  constitutional  act  of  a 
free  power.  Was  this  humiliating  resignation  an  affectation 
of  slavery,  qr  a  sign  of  restraint  and  degradation  made  from 
the  throne  to  the  armed  powers,  in  order  that  they  might 
comprehend  that  he  was  no  longer  free,  and  only  see  in  fim 
the  crowned  automaton.of  the  Jacobins  ?  The  letter  was  in 
these  terms :  .  .        • 

"Profoundly  touched  by  the  disorders  that  afflict  the 
French  nation,  and  by  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  con- 
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stitution  of  watching  over  the  mamtenaace  of  order  and 
public  tranquillity,  I  have  not  ceased  to  employ  every  means 
that  it  places  at  my  disposal  to  execute  the  laws.  I  had 
selected  as  my  prime  agents  men  recommended  by  the  purity 
of  their  principles  and  their  opinions.  They  have  quitted 
the  ministry ;  and  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  replace  them  by 
men  who  hold  a  high  position  in  public  favor..  You  have 
so  often  repeated  that  this  measure  was  the  only  means  of 
insuring  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  that  I  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  adopt  it,  that  no 
pretext  may  be  aflforded  for  doubting  my  sincere  desire  to 
add  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  my  country.  I  have 
appointed  M.  Claviere  minister  of  the  contributions,  ^md  M. 
Koland  minister  of  the  interior.  The  person  whom  I  had 
chosen  as  the  minister  of  justice  has  prayed  me  to  make 
another  choice  :  when  I  shall  have  again  made  it  the 
Assembly  shall  be  duly  informed.  (Signed)  Louis." 
.  The  Assembly  received  this  message  with  loud  applause ; 
for  the  king  once  in  its  power,,  it  could  employ  him  in  the 
work  of  regeneration.  The  most  perfect  harmony  appeared 
to  reign  in  the  council.  The  king  astonished  his  new  minis- 
ters by  his  assiduity  and  his  aptitude  for  business.  He  con- 
versed with  every  one  on  the  subject  that  most  interested 
him.  He  questioned  Roland  on  his  works,  Dumouriez  on  his 
adventures,  and  Claviere  on  the  finances,  whilst  he  avoided 
the  imtating  topics  of  general  policy.  Madame  Roland 
reproached  her  husband  with  these  conversations,  and  be- 
sought him  to  make  use  of  his  time,  to  take  abstracts  of 
these  coaversations,  and,  to  keep  an  authentic  register,  which 
would  one  day  cover  his  responsibility.  The  ministers  agreed 
to  dine  four  times  a  week  together,  in  order  to  concert  their 
acts  and  language  in  the  king's  presence.  It  was  at  these 
private  meetings  that  Buzot,  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne, 
and  Brissot  in&ised  into  the  ministers  the  feehngs  of  their 
party,  and  reigned  unseen  over  the  Assembly  and  the  king. 
DUmouriez  soon  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  them — his 
mind  escaped  their  dominion  by  its  greatness,  and  his  charac- 
ter escaped  their  fanaticism  by  its  pliability.  Madame  Roland, 
seduced  by  his  eloquence,  yet  experienced  remorse  for  her 
admiration ;  she  felt  that  the  genius  of  this  man  was  neces- 
sary to  her  party,  but  that  genius  without  virtue  would  be 
fatal  to  the  republic ;  and  she  infused  distrust  of  Dumouriez 
into  the  mind  of  her  alUes.  The  king  invaria-bly  adjourned 
the  sanction  which  the  Girondists  demanded  from  him  to  the 
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d^r^  against  the  prieste  and  endgrh.  Foreseeing  that  tbey 
would  be  called  upon,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  aik  account  of 
their  responsibility  to  the  nation,  Madame  Roland  wished  to. 
take  precautionary  measures.  She  persuaded^  her  husband 
to  write  a  confidential  letter  to  the  king,  full  of  the  most 
austere  lessons  of  patriotism  ;  to  read  it  himself  in  council  to 
this  prince ;  and  to  keep  a  copy,  which  he  would  publish  at 
the  proper  time  as  an  accusation  against  Louis  XVI.  and  a 
justification  of  himself.  This  treacherous  precaution  against 
the  perfidy  of  the  court  was  odious  as  a  snare  and  cowardly 
as  a  denunciation.  Passion  only,  which  disturbs  the  sight 
of  the  soul,  could  blind  a  generous-minded  woman  as  to  the 
nature  of  such  an  act ;  but  party  feeling  supplies  the  place 
of  morahty,  justice,  andi  eten  of  virtue.  This  letter  was  a 
concealed  weapon,  with  which  Roland  reserved  to  himself 
the  power  of  mortally  wounding  the  reputation  of  the  king 
whilst  he  saved  his  own.  This  was  his  only  crime,  or  rather 
the  only  error  of  his  hate  ;  and  this  was  the  only  cause  for 
remorse  he  felt  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

XVI. 

"  Sire,"  said  Roland  in  this  celebrated  letter,  "  things  can- 
not remain  in  their  present  state ;  it  is  a  state  of  crisis,  and 
we  must  be  extricated  from  it  by  some  extreme  measure 
(une  explosion  guelconqne),  France  has  given  itself  a  consti- 
tution ;  the  minority  are  undermining,  the  majority  are  de* 
fending,  it.  There  arises  a  fierce  internal  struggle  in  which 
no  person  remains  neuter.  You  enjoyed  supreme  power, 
and  could  not  have  laid  it  down  without  regret.  The  ene- 
mies of  the  Revolution  took  into  calculation  the  sentiments 
they  presume  you  entertain.  Your  secret  fiivor  is  their 
strength.  Ought  you  now  ally  yourself  to  the  enemies  or 
the  friends  of  the  constitution?  Pronounce  once  for  all. 
Royalty,  clergy,  nobility,  aristocracy,  must  abhor  these 
changes,  which  destroy  them :  om  the  other  hand,  the  people 
see  the  triumph  of  their  rights  in  the  Revolution,  and  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  despoOed.  The  declaration  of 
rights  has  become  their  new  Gospel :  liberty  is  henceforth 
the  rehgion  of  the  people.  Jn  this  shock  of  opposing  inter- 
ests, all  sentiments  have  become  extreme — opinions  have 
assumed  the  accent  of  enthusiasm.  The  country  is  no  longer 
an  abstraction,  but  a  real  heing,  to  which  we  sre  attached 
Iqr  the  happiness  it  promises  to  us,  and  the  sacrifices  we 
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have  made  for  it.  To  what  point  wiQ  this  patriotism  ]b9 
exalted  at  ^he  moment  now  imminent^  when  the  enemies' 
forces  without  are  about  to  combine  with  the  intrigues  within 
to  assail  it  ?  The  rage  of  the  nation  will  be  terrible  if  it 
have  not  confidence  in  you.  But  this  confidence  is  not  to  be 
acquired  by  WOTds,  but  by  acts.  Give  unquestionable  proofs 
of  yom*  sincerity.  For  instance,  two  important  de<srees  have 
been  passed,  both  deeply  important  for  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  the  delay  of  your  sanctionisxcites  distrust,  !Be  on 
your  guard :  distrust  is  not  very  wide  from  hatred,  and  hatred 
does  not  hesitate  at  crime.  If  you  do  not  ^ve  satisfaction 
to  the  Revolution,  it  will  be  cemented  by  blood.  Desperate 
measures  which  you  may,  be  advised  to  adopt  to  ii^midate 
Paris,  to  control  the  Assembly,  would  only  cause  the  devel- 
opm^it  of  that  sullen  energy,  the  mother  of  great  devotions 
and  gr4^t  attempts  (this  was  me^nt  indirectly  for.  Dpimourie^, 
who  had  advised  firm  measiffes).  You  are  deceived.  Sire, 
when  the  nation  is  represented  to  ypu  as  hostile  to  the 
throne,  and  to.yourself.  Love,  serve  the  Revolution,  and  the 
people  will  love  it  in  yoi;.  Deposed  priests  are  agitating  the 
provinces :  ratify  the  measures  requisite  tp  put  down  their 
fanaticism.  Paris  is  uneasy  as  to  its  security :  sanction  the 
measures  which  summon  a  camp  of  citizens  beneath  its 
walls.  Still  more  delays,  and  you  will  be  considered  fts  a 
conspirator  and  an  accomplice.  Just  Heaven!  hast  thou 
stricken  kings  with  blindess  ?  I  know  that  the  language  of 
truth  is  raxely  welcomed  at  the  foot  of  thrones :  I  know,  top, 
that  it  is  the  withholding  the  truth  from  the  councils  of  kings 
which  renders  revolutions  so  often  necessary.  As  a  citizen, 
and  as  a  minister,  I  owe  the  truth  to  the  king,  and  nothing 
shall  prevent  my  making  it  reach  his  ear.  I  demand  that 
we  should  have  here  a  secretary  of  council  to  register  our 
deliberations.  Responsible  ministers  should  have  a  witness 
of  their  opinions.  If  this  witness  existed,  I  should  not  now 
address  your  majesty  in'writing." 

The  threat  was  no  less  evident  than  the  treachery  of  this  . 
letter ;  and  the  last  sentence  indicated,  in  equivocal  terms, 
the  odious  use  which  Roland  meant  one  day  to  make  of  it. 
The  magnanimity  of  Yergniaud  was  excited  against  this 
step  of  the  powerful  Girondist  minister :  Dumouriez's  mili- 
tary loyalty  was  roused  by  it :  the  king  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  it  with  the  calmness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  put  up 
with  insult   The  Girondists  were  informed  of  it  in  the  9eci*et 
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councils  at  Madame  Roland's,  and  Roland  kept  a  copy  to 
coyer  himself  at  the  hour  of  his  fall. 

XVIL 

At  this  moment  secret  understandings,  unknown  to  Ro- 
land himself,  were  formed  by  the  three  Girondist  chiefs, 
Yergniaud,  Guadet,  and  Gensonne  and  the  chdteau,  through 
Boze,  the  king's  painter.  A  letter,  intended  for  the  mon- 
arch's perusal,  was  written  by  them.  The  iron  chest  guarded 
it  for  the  day  of  accusation. 

"  You  ask  of  us,"  runs  this  epistle,  "^what  is  our  opinion 
as  to  the  state  of  France,  and  the  choice  of  measures  fit  to 
save  the  public  weal.  Questioned  by  you  concerning  such 
important  interests,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  reply.  The  con- 
duct of  the  executive  power  is-  the  cause  of  all  the  eyil.  The 
king  is  deceived  by  persuading  him  that  it  is  the  clubs  and 
factions  which  foment  public  agitation.  This  is  placing  the 
cause  of  the  evil  in  its  symptoms.  If  the  people  was  re- 
assured of  the.  loyalty  of  the  king,  it  would  grow  trapqiul, 
and  factions  die  a  natural  death.  But-  so  long  as  conspira- 
cies, inter^nal  and  external,  appear  favored  by, the  king, 
troubles  will  perpetually  spring  up,  and  continually  increase 
the  mistrust  of  the  citizens.  The  present  tendency  of  things 
is  evidently  towards  a  crisis,  all  the  chances  of  which  are 
opposed  to  royalty.  They  are  making  of  the  chief  of  a  free 
nation,  the  chief  of  a  party.  The  opposite  party  ought  to 
consider  him,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  an  enemy.  What  is  to 
be  hoped  from  the  success  of  manoeuvres  carried  on  with 
foreigners,  in  order  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  throne  T 
They  win  give  to  the  kijig  the  appearance  of  a  violent  usur- 
pation of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The  same  force  which 
would  have  served  this  violent  restoration  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  it. .  It  wOuld  produce  a  permanent  civil  war.  At- 
tached as  we  are  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  from  which 
we  shall  never  separate  those  of  the  king,  we  think  that  tho 
sole  means  by  which  he  can  alleviate  th^  evils  that  threaten 
the  empire  and  the  throije,  is  to  identify  himself  with  the 
nation.  Renewed  protestations  are  useless ;  we  must  have 
deeds.  Let  the  king  abandon  every  idea  of  increased  power 
offered  to  him  by  the  succor  of  foreigners.  Let  l^im  obtain 
from  cabinets  hostile  to  the  Revolution  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  who  press  upon  our  frontiers.  If  that  be.  impossible,  let 
him  arm  the  nation  himself,  and  direct  it  against  the  enemies 
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of  the  constitution,  Bet  him  choose  his  ministers  amongst 
the  leading^men  of  the  Revolution.  Let  him  offer  the  muskets 
and  horses  of  his  own  guard.  Let  him  publish  the  docu- 
ments connected  -with  the  civil  list,  and  thus  jprove  that  the 
secret  treasury  is  not  the  source  of  counter-revolutionary 
plots.  Let  hun  apply  himself  for  a  law  respecting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  prince  royal,  and  let  him  be  brought  up  in  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  Finally,  let  him  withdraw  from 
M.  de  La  Fayette  the  command  of  the  army.  If  the  king 
shall  adopt  these  determinations,  and  persist  in  them  with 
firmness,  the  constitution  is  saved  !*' 

This  letter,  conveyed  to  the  Mng'by  Thierri,  had  not  been 
sought  by  hin>.  He  was  annoyed  at  the  many  plans  of  suc- 
cor sent  to  him.  "What  do  these  men  mean  ?"  he  inquired  of 
Boze.  "  Have  I  not  done  all  that  they  advise  ?  Have  I  not 
chosen  patriots  for  ministers  ?  Have  I  not  rejected  succor 
from  without?  Have  I  not  repudistted  my  brothers,  and 
hindered,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  coalition,  and  armed  the 
frontiers  ?  Have  I  not  been,  smce  my  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  more  faithful  than  the  malcontents  themselves 
to  my  oath?" 

The  Girondist  leaders,  still  undecided  between  the  repub- 
lic and  the  monarchy,  thus  felt  the  pulse  of  power- — soine- 
times  of  the  Assembly,  sometimes  of  the  king ;  ready  to  seize 
it  wherever  they  shotdd  ^find  it ;  but  discovering  it  on  the 
side  of  the  king,  they  judged  that  there  was  more  certainty 
in  sapping  than  in  consolidating  the  throne,  and  they  inclined 
mote  than  ever  to  a  factious  policy. 

xyin. 

Still,  half-masters  of  the  coimcil  through  Roland,  Claviere, 
and  Servan,  who  had  succeeded  De  Grave,  they  bore  to  a 
certain  extent  the  responsibility  of  these  three  ministers. 
The  Jacobins  began  to  require  from  them  an  account  of  the 
acts  of  a  ministry  which  was  in  their  hands,  and  bore  their 
name.  Dumouriez,  placed  between  the  king  and  the  Giron- 
dists, saw  daily  the  mcreasing  want  of  confidence  between  his 
colleagues  and  himself ;  they  suspected  his  probity  equally 
with  his  patriotism.  He  had  profited  by  his  jiopularity  and 
ascendency  over  the  Jacobins  to  demand  of  the  Assembly  a 
sum  of  6,000,000  (240^000/.)  of  secret  service  money  on  his 
accession  to  the  ministry.  The  apparent  destination  of  this 
money  was  to  bribe /foreign  cabinets,  and  to  detach  vena] 
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powers  from  the  coalition,  and  to  foment  revolutionaTj 
symptoms  in  Jielgium.  Dmnouriey  alone  knew  the  channels 
by  which  this  money  was  to  flow.  His  exhausted  personal 
fortune,  his  costly  tastes,  his  attachment  to  a  seductive  wp* 
man,  Madame  d^  Beauvert,  sister  to  Rivarol ;  his  intimacy 
with  men  of  unprincipled  character  and  irregular  habits, — 
reports  of  extortion  charged  on  hi&  ministry,  and  falling,  if 
not  on  him  on  those  he  trusted,  tarnished  his  character  |n  the 
ey^s  of  Madame  Boland  and  her  husband.  Probity  is  the 
virtue  of  democrats,  for  the  people  look  first  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  goyem  them.  The  Girondists,  pure  as  men  of 
the  ancient  time,  feared  the  shcwlow  of  a  suspicion  of  this 
nature  on  their  characters,  and  Dumouriez's  carelessness  on 
this  point  annoyed  them.  They  complained.  Gensonne  and 
Srissot  insinuated  their  feelings  to  him  on  this  point  at  Bo- 
land's.  Roland  himself,  authorised  by  his  age  and  a,usterity 
of  manners,  took  upon  himself  to  remind  Dumouriez  that  a 
public  man  owes  respect  to  decorum  and  revolutionary  man- 
ners. The  warrior  turned  the  remonstrance  into  pleasantry, 
replied  to  Roland  that  he  owed  his  blood  to  the  nation,  but 
neither  owed  it  the  sacrifice  of  his  tastes  nor  his  amours ; 
that  he  understood  patriotism  as  a  hero,  and  not  as  a  puritan. 
The  bitterness  of  his  language  left  venom'  behind,  mi  they 
separated  with  mutual  iU-feeung. 

^om  this  day  forth  hie  no  longer  visited  at  Roland's 
evening  meetings.  Madame  Boland,  who  understood  the 
human  heart  by  the  superior  instinct  ot  her  genius  and  her 
sex,  was  not  deceived  by  the  general's  tactics.  "The  howr 
is  come  to  destroy  Dumouriez,"  she  said  boldly  to  her 
friends.  "I  know  very  well,"  she  added,  addressing  Ro- 
land, "that  you  are  incapable  of  descending  either  to  in- 
trigue or  revenue;  but  remember  that  Bumourie?  must 
conspire  in  his  heart  against  those  who  have  wounded  him. 
When  such  daring  remonstrances  ha^e  been  made,  to  such  a 
man,  and  uselessly  made,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  the  blow 
if  we  would  not  be  struck  ourselves.'^  She  felt  truly,  and  . 
spoke  sagaciously.  Dumouriez,  whose  rapid  glance  had 
£een  behind  the  Girondists  a  party  stronger  and  bolda*  than 
their  own/ began  from  this  time  to  connect  himself  with  the 
leaders  of  t^  Jacobins.  He  thought,  and  with  reason,  that 
party  hatred  would  be  more  potent  than  patriotism,  and 
that  by  flattering  the  rivalry  of  Robespierre  and  Danton 
against  Brissot,  Petion,  and  Raland>  he  shoidd  find  in  the 
Jacobins  themselvBs  a  support  tor  the  goyemment.    H9 


lik^d  tbe  king,  pitied  the  queen,  arid  all  Ms  prejudices  were 
in  favor  of  the  monarchy.  He  would  have  been  as  proud  to 
restore  the  throne  its  to  serve  the  republic.  Skilful  in  hand- 
ling men,  every  instrument  was  good  that  was  available ;  to 
get  rid  of  the  Q-irondists,  who,  by  oppressing  the  king, 
menaced  himself,  and  to  go  arid  seek  further  off  and  lower 
than  these  rhetoricians,  that  popularity  which  was  necessary 
to  him  when  opposed  to  them,  was  a  master-stroke  of 
genius :  he  tried  it,  and  succeeded.  From  this  epoch  may 
be  dated  his  connection  with  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Danton. 

Danton  and  Dumouriez  came  to  an  understanding  the 
sooner,  because  in  their  vices,^  like  their  good  qualities,  they 
dosely  resembled  each  other.  Danton,  like  Dmnouriez,  onljr 
wanted  the  impiilse  of  the  Revolution.  Principles  were 
trifles  with  him.;  what  suited  his  energy  and  his  ambition 
was  that  tumultuous  turmoil  which  cast  down  and  elevated 
men,  from  the  throne  to  nothing,  from  nothing  to  fortune  and 
power.  The  intoxication  of  movement  was  to  Danton,  as  to 
Dumouriez,  the  continual  need  of  their  disposition:  the 
Revolution  was  to  them  a  battle-field,  whose  Whirl  charmed 
aaid  promoted  them. 

Yet  any  other  revolution  would  have  suited  them  as  wdl ; 
despotism'  or  liberty,  king  or  people.  There  are  men  whose 
atmosphere  is  the  whirlwind  of  events — who  only  breathe 
easily  in  a  storm  of  agitation.  Moreover,  if  Dumouriez,  had 
the  vices  or  levities  of  courts,  Danton  had  the  vices. and 
licentiousness  of  the  mob.  These  vices,  how  different  soever 
in  form,  are  the  same  at  bottom ;  they  understand  each  other, 
they  are  a  point  of  contact  between  the  weaknesses  of  the 
great  and  the  corruption  of  the  small.  Dumouriez  under- 
stood Danton  at  the  first  glance,  and  Dantop  allowed  himself' 
to  be  approached  and  tamted  by  DumourieS.  Their  connec-* 
tion,  often  suspected  of  bribery  on  the  one  hand,  and  venaHty 
on  the  other,  subsisted  secretly  or  publicly  until  the  exile  of 
Dumouriez  and  the  d^ath  of  Danton.  Camille  Desmoulins, 
freed  of  Danton  and  Robespierre,  attached  himself  also  to 
Dumouriez,  and  brought  his  name  constantly  forward  in  his 
pamphlets.  The  Orleans  party,  who  held  on  with  the  Jaco- 
bins, by  Sillery,  Laclos,  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  also  sought 
the  friendship  of  the  new  minister.  As  to  Robespierre, 
whose  policy  was  perpetual  reserve  with  all  parties,  he 
affected  neither  liking  nor  dislike  towards  Dumouriez,  but 
was  secretly  delighted  at  seeing  him  become  a  rival  to  his 
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eaesdieft'    At  least  be  nefrer  accused  him.    It  is  difficult  laqg 
to  hate  the  enemy  of  those  whoqi  we  hate. 

XIX. 

The  growmg  hatred  of  Bobe&^pieiTe  ao^  Brissot  became 
daily  more  deadly.  The  sittiiigs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the 
newspapers  were  the  continual  theatre  of  the  struggles  and 
reconcihations  of  these  two  men.  Equal  in  strength  in  the 
nation — equal  in  talent  in  the  tribime — it  was  evident  that 
they  were  afraid  of  each  otter  in  their  attacks.  -  They  affected 
mutual  respect,  even  when  most  offensive ;  but  this  repressed 
animosity  only  corroded  their  hearts  more  deeply,  and  it 
burst  forth  occasionally  beneath  the  politeness  of  their  lan- 
guage, like  death  beneath,  the  glance  of  steel.     ^ 

ML  these  fermentations  of  divisi(»3,  rivalry,  and  resent- 
ment, boiled  over  in  the  April  sittings.  They  were  Uke  a 
general  review  of  two  great  parties  who  were  about  to  destroy 
the  empire  in  disputing  their  own  ascendency.  The  Feuil- 
lants  or  moderate  constitutionalists  were  the  victims,  that  ^ch 
of  the  two  popular  parties  mutually  immolated  ixy  the  suspi- 
ciox^  and  rage  of  parties.  Raederer,  a  moderate  Jacobin, 
was  accused  of  having  dined  with  the  Feuillants,  friends  of 
La  Fayette,  "  I  do  not  only  inculpate  Raederer,"  exclaimed 
Tallien,  **  I  denounce  Condorcet  and  Brissot.  Let  us  drive, 
from  our  society  the  ambitious  and,  the  Cromwellites." 

"The. moment  for  unmasking  traitors  will  soon  arrive," 
said  Robespierre  in  his  turn.  "  1  do  not  desire  to  unmask 
them  to-day.  The  blow  when  struck  must  be  decisive.  I 
wish  that  iJl  France  heard  me  now.  I  wish  that  the  culpable 
chief  of  these  factions.  La  Fayette,  was  here  with  all  his 
army ;  I  would  say  to  his  soWiers,  whilst  I  presented  my 
breast, — Strike!  .  That  moment  would  be  the  last  of  Ia 
Fayette  and  the  intrigants'*  (this  name  had  been  invented  by 
Robespierre  for  the  Girondists.)  Faiichet  excused  himself 
for  having  said  that  Guadet,  Yergniaud,  Gensonne,  and 
Brissot  might  be,  advantageously  for  the  country,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  The  Girondists  were  accused 
of  dreaming  of  a  protector^  the  Jacobins  a  tr^Tte  of  the 
people.  , 

At  last,  Brissot  rose  to  reply.  ''  I  am  here  to  defend  my- 
self," he  said.  **  What  are  my  crimes  ?  1  am  said  to  have 
made  seven  ministers — ^I  keep^  up  a  connection  with  La 
Fayette — I  desire  to  make  a  protector  of  him.     Certainly 


mot:  power  is  thxa  aasigiMd  ta  me  bjic  tiioee  who  think  that 
from  my  fourth  storj  I  have  dictated  laws  to  the  Chateau 
oi  the  Tuileries.  But  if  it  eyen  were  true  that  I  had  made 
uunisterSy  how  long  has  it  been  a  crime  to  have  confided  the 
interests  of  the  people  to  the  hands  of  the  people  ?  This 
minis^r  is  about,  ii  is  said;  to  distribute  all  his  favors  to  the 
Jacobins  I  Ah !  would  to.  heay^  that  all  the  places  were 
filled  by  Jacobins !''  . 

At  these  words  Camille  Desmoulins,  Brissot's  enemy,  con- 
cealed in  the  chamber,  ^bowing  towards  his  neighbors,  said 
aloud  with  a  sneering  laugh,  ''What  a  cunning  irogue! 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes  never  tittered  more  eloquent  insinu- 
ations.'^ Cries  of  angry  feeling  burst  from  the  ranks  of 
Brissot's  friends,  who  clamored  for  Camille  Desmoulins'  ex- 
pulsion. A  censor  of  the  chamber  declared  that  the  remarks 
of  the  pamphleteer  were  disgraceful,  and  order  was  restored. 
Brissot  proceeded. .  *'  Denunciation  is  the  weapon  of  the 
people :  I  do  not  complain>  of  this.  Do  you  know  who  are 
its  bitterest  enemies?  Those  who  prostitute  denunciation. 
Yes ;  but  where  are  the  proofs  ?  Treat  with  the  deepest  con- 
tempt him  who  denounces  but  does  not  prove.  How  long 
have  a  protector  or  a  protectorate  been  talked  of  ?  Do  you 
know  why  ?  Is  it  to  accustom  the  ear  to  the  name  of  tri- 
buneship  and  tribune.  They  do  not  see  that  a  tribuneship 
can  never  exist.  Who  would  dare  to  diethrone  .the  constitu- 
tional king  ?  Who  would  dare  to  place  the  crown  on  his 
head.  ?  Who  can  imagine  that  the  race  of  Brutus  is  extinct  ? 
And  if  there  were  no  Brutus,  where  is  tl^e  man  who  has  ten 
times  the  ability  of  Cromwell  ?  Do  you  believe  that  Crom-^ 
well  himself  would  have  succeeded  in  a  revolution  like  ours? 
There  were  for  him  two  easy  roads  to  usurpation,  which  are 
to-day  closed — ignorance  and  fa^ticism.  You  think  you 
see  a  Cromwell  in  a  La  Fayette.  You  neither  know  La 
Fayette  nor  your  times.  Cromwell  had  character — ^La 
Fayette  has  none.  A  man  does  not  become  protector  with" 
out  boldness  and  decision ;  and  when  he  has  both,  this  so- 
ciety comprises,  a- crowd  of  friends  of  liberty,  who  would 
rather  perish  thaa  support  him.  I  Qrst  make  the  oath,  that 
either  equality  shall  reign,  or  I  will  die  contending  against 
protectors  and  tribunes.  Tribunes  !  they  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  the  people.  They  flatter  to  enchain  it.  They  spread 
suspicions  of  virtue,  which  will  not  debase  itself.  Remember 
who  were  Aristidea  aind  Phocion^^^-they  did  not  always  ut  in 
the  tribune." 
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Brissot,  as  lie  darted  this  sarcasm,  looked'  towards  Robe- 
spierre, for  whom  be  meant  it.  Robespierre  turned  pale, 
and  raised  his  head  suddenly.  "  They  did  not  always  sit  in 
the  tribune/'  continued  Brissot ;  "  they  were  at  their  poets 
in  the  camp  or  at  the  tribunals  (a  sneering  laugh  came  from 
the  Girondfist  benches,  accusing  Robespierre  6f  abandoning 
his  post  at  the  moment  of  danger).  They  did  not  disdain 
any  charge,  however  humble  it  might  be,  when  it  was  as- 
signed them  by  the  people :  they  spoke  seldom  ;  they  did  not 
flatter  demagogues  ;  they  never  denounced  without  proofs ! 
The  calumniators  did  not  spare  Phocion.  He  was  the  victim 
of  an  adulator  of  the  people  !  Ah !  this  reminds  me  of  the 
horrible  calumny  uttered  against  Condorcet  1  Who  are  you 
who  dare  to  slander  this  great  man  ?  What  have  you  done  ? 
What  are  your  labors,  your  writings  ?  Can  you  quote,  as 
he  can,  so  many  assaults  during  three  years  by  himself  with 
Voltaire  and  D'Alembert  against  the  throne,  superstition, 
prejudices,  and  the  aristocracy?  Where  would  you  be, 
where  this  tribune,  were  it  not  for  these  gentlemen  ?  They 
are  your  masters ;  and  you  insult  those  who  gain  you  the 
voices  of  the  people.  You  assail  Condorcet,  as  tbotigh  his 
life  bad  not  been  a  series  of  sacrifices !  A  philosopher,  he 
became  a  politician;  academician,  he  became  a  newspaper 
writer;  a  courtier,  he  became  one  of  the  people ;'  noble,  he 
became  a  Jacobin !  Beware !  you  are  following  the  concealed 
impulses  of  the  court.  Ah,  I  will  not  imitate  my  adversaries, 
I  would  not  repeat  those  ruinore  which  assert  they  are  paid 
by  the  civil  list."  (There  was  a  report  thAt  Robespierre  had 
been  gained  over  to  oppose  the  war.)  '*  I  shall  not  say  a 
word  of  a  secret  committee  which  they  frequent,  and  in 
which  are  concerted  the  means  of  influencing  this  society ; 
but  I  will  say  that  they  follow  in  the  track  of  the  promoters 
of  civil  war.  I  will  say,  that  without  meaning  it,  they  do 
more  harm  to  the  patriots  than  the  court.  And  at  what 
moment  do  they  throw  division  amongst  us  ?  At  the  mo- 
ment when  we  have  a  foreign  war,  and  when  an  intestine 
war  threatens  us.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  and 
let  us  go  to  the  order  of  the  day,  leaving  our  contempt  for 
odious  and  injurious  denunciations," 

XX. 

At  this,  Robespierre  und  Guadet,  equally  provoked,  wished 
♦o  enter  the  tribune.   "  It  is  forty-eight  hours,"  said  Guadet, 
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^  t^  the  desire  of  justifying  myself  has  weighed,  upon  my 
heart ;  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  that  this  want  has  affected 
Eobespierre.  I  request  to  be  heard."  Leave  was  accorded, 
and  he  briefly  exculpated  himself.  "  Be  especially  on  your 
guard,"  he  said,  as  he  concluded,  and  pomted  to  Ebbespierre, 
"  against  empirical  orators,  who  have  incessantly  in  their 
moutl^  the  words  of  liberty,  tyranny,  conspiracy^-always 
mixing  up  their  own  praises  with  the  deceit  they  impose 
upon  the  people.  Do  justice  to  such  men !"  "  Order !" 
cried  Freron,-  Jlobespierre's  friend ;  *'  this  is  insult  and  sar- 
casm.*' The  tribune  resounded  with  applause  and  hooting. 
The  chamber  itself  was  divided  into  two  camps,  separated 
by  a  wide  space.  Harsh  names  were  exchanged,  threatening 
gesticulations  used,  and  hats  were  raised  and  shaken  about 
on  the  tops  of  canes.  "  I  am  galled  a  wretch,"  {scelerat) 
continued  Guadet,  **  and  yet  I  am  not  allowed  to  denounce 
a  man  who  invariably  thrusts '  his  personal  pride  in  advance 
of  the  public  welfare.  A  man  who,  incessantly  talking  of 
patriotism,  abandons  tJ^e  post  to  which  he  vras  called ! 
Yes^  I  denounce  to  you  a  man  who,  either  from  ambition  or 
misfortune,  has  become  the  idol  of  the  people !"  Here  the 
tumult  reached  its  height,  and  drowned  the  voice  of  Guadet. 
Bobespierre  himself  requested  silence  for  his  enemy. 
"  Well,"  added  Guadet,  alarmed  or  softened  by  Robespierre's  • 
fe%ned  generosity,  "  I  denpunce  to  yoii  a  man  who,  from 
love  of  the  hberty  of  his  country,  ought  perhaps  to  impose 
upon  himself  the  law  of  ostracism  :  for  to  jemove  him  from 
hiis  own  idolatry  is  to  serve  the  people  !"  These  words  were 
smothered  under  peals  of  affected  laughter.  Robespierre 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  tribune  with  studied  calmness. 
HiB  impassive  brow  involuntarily  brightened  at  the  smiles 
and  applauses  of  the  Jacobins.  "  This  speech  meets  all  my 
wishes,  said  he,  looking  towards  Brissot  and  his  friends ; 
"  it  includes  in  itself  aU  the  inculpations  which  the  enemies 
by  whom  I  am  surrounded  have  brought  against  me.  In 
replying  to  M.  Guadet,  L  shall  reply  to  all.  I  am  invited  to 
have  recourse  to  ostracism;  th^e  would,  no  doubt,  be  some 
excess  of  vanity  in  my  condemning  myself — ^that  is  the  pim- 
ishment  of  great  men,  and  it  is  only  for  M.  Brissot  to  class 
them.  I  ^  am  reproached  for  being  so  constantly  in  the 
tribune.  Ah!  let  liberty  be  assured,  let  equality  be  con- 
firmed ;  let  the  intrigants  disappear,  and  you  will  see  me  as 
anxious  to  fly  from  this  tribune,  and  eveo  this  place,  as  you 
now  see  me  desirous  to  be  in  them.    Thus,,  in  ^Eect,  my 


dearest  winhes  irill  be  accomplished.  Happy  rh  the  pablfc 
liberty,  I  «hall  pass  my  peaoeful  days  in  the  delights  of  a 
sweet  and  obscure  privacy." 

Robespierre  confined  himself  to  these  few  words,  fre- 
*fiently  interrupted  by  the  murmurs  of  £uiatical  enthusiasm, 
ind  then  adjourned  his  answer  to  the  following  sittings, 
;rhen  Danton  was  seated  in  the  arm-chair,  and  presided  over 
ihis  struggle  between  his  enemies  and  his  rival,  ^bespierre 
began  by  elevating  lus  own  cause  to  the  height  of  a  national 
one.  He  defended  himself  for  having  first  provoked  his 
adversaries.  He  quoted  the  accusations  made,  and  the  in- 
jurious things  uttered  against  him,  by  the  Brissot  party. 
**  Chief  of  a  party,  agitates*  of  the  people,  secret  agent  of  the 
Austrian  committee,"  he  s^d,  "  these  are  the  names  thrown 
in  my  teeth,  and  to  which  they  urge  me  to  reply !  I  shall 
not  make  the  answer  of  Seipio  or  La  Fayette,  who,  when 
accused  in  the  tribune  of  the  crime  of  leze^tuUion,  only  re* 
plied  by  thebr  silence.     I  shall  reply  by  my  life. 

''  A  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  his  doctrines  hare 
inspired  my  soul  for  the  people.  The  spectacles  of  ihe  great 
assemblies  in  the  first  days  of  our  Revolution  have  filled  me 
with  hope.  I  soon  understood  the  difference  that  exists  be« 
tween  those  limited  assemblies,  composed  of  men  of  ambitious 
views,  or  egotists,  and  the  nation  itself.  My  voice  was 
stifled  there ;  but  I  preferred  rather  to  excite  the  murihurs 
pf  the  enemies  of  truth,  than  to  obtain  applauses  that  were 
disgracefid;  I  threw  my  glance  beyond  this  lii^ted  circle, 
and  my  aim  was  to  make  myself  heard  by  the  nation  and  the 
whole  human  race.  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  so  much  fre^ 
quented  the  tribune.  I  have  done  more  than  this — ^it  was  I 
who  gave  Brissot  and  Coudorcet  to  France.  These  great 
philosophers  have  unquestionably  ridiculed  and  opposed  the 
priests  ;  but  they  have  not  the  less  courted  kings  «nd  gran- 
dees, out  of  whom  they  have  made  a  pretty  good  thing. 
(Laughter.)  You  do  i(iot  forget  witli  what  eagerness  they 
persecuted  the  genius  of  liberty  in  the  person  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  the  only  philosopher  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  de-* 
served  the  public  honors  lavished  for  a  long  time  on  so 
many  political  chariatans  and  so  many  contemptible  heroes. 
Brissot,  at  least,  should  feel  well  inctined  towards  me. 
Where  was  he  when  I  was  defending  this  society  from  the 
Jacobin^  against  the  Constituent  Assembly  itself?  But  for 
what  I  did  at  this  epoeh,  you  would  not  have  insulted  me  in 
fliifi  tribune ;  for  it  would  not  have  existed.    I  the  conropter. 


the  Bgitator,  the  iribtme  of  the  p^ofple !  I  fun  none  of  these, 
I  am  the  people  myself.  Tou  reproach  me  for  having 
4|nitted  m  j  place  as  public  accuser.  I  did  so  when  I  saw 
tiiat  that  place  gave  me  no  other  right  than  that  of  accusing 
citizens  for  civil  offences,  and  would  deprive  me  of  the  right 
of  accusing  political  enemies.  And  it  is  for  this  that  the 
people  love  me ;  and  yet  you  desire  that  I  sentence  myself  to 
ostracism,  in  order  to  withdraw  myself  from  its  confidence. 
£xile !  how  can  you  dare  to  propose  it  to  me  ?  Whither 
would  you  have  me  retire  ?  Amongst  what  people  should 
I  be  received?  Who  is  the  tyrant  who  would  give  me 
asylum  ?  Ah !  we  may  abandon  a  hi^py,  free,  and  tri- 
umphant country ;  but  a  country  threatened,  rent  by  con- 
vulsions, oppressed ;  we  do  not  flee  from  that,  we  save,  or 
perish  with  it !  Heaven,  which  gave  me  a  soul  impassioned 
for  liberty,  and  gave  me  birth  in  a  land  trampled  on  by 
tyrants — ^Heaven,  which  placed  my  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
reign  of  factions  and  crimes,  perhaps  calls  me  to  trace  with 
toy  Uood  the  road  to  happiness,  and  the  liberty  of  my  fellow 
men !  Do  you  require  from  me  any  other  sacrifice  ?  If  you 
would  have  my  good  name,  I  surrender  it  to  you ;  I  only 
wish  for  reputation  in  order  to  do  good  to  my  fellow- 
creatures.  If  to  preserve  it,  it  be  necessary  to  betray  by  a 
cowardly  silence  the  cause  of  the  truth  and  of  the  people, 
take  it,  sully  it, — ^I  will  no  longer  defend  it.  Now  that  I 
have  defended  myself,  I  may  attack  you.  I  will  not  do  it ; 
I  offer  you  peace.  I  forget  your  injuries ;  I  put  up  with 
your  insults ;  but  on  one  condition,  that  Is,  you  join  me  in 
opposing  the  factions  which  disti-act  our  country,  and,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all,  that  of  La  Fayette :  this  pseudo-hero 
of  the  two  worlds,  who,  after  having  been  present  at  the 
revolution  of  the  New  World,  has  o^y  exerted  himself  here 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the  old  hemisphere. 
You,  Brissot,  did  not  you  agree  with  me  that  this  chief  was 
the  executioner  and  assassin  of  the  people,  that  the  massacre 
of  the  Champ-de-Mars  had  caused  the  Revolution  to  retro- 
grade for  twenty  years  ?  Is  this  man  less  redoubtable  be- 
cause he  is  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  army  ?  No. 
Hasten  then !  Let  the  sword  of  the  laws  strike  horizontally 
at  the  heads  of  great  conspirators.  The  news  which  has 
arrived  to  us  from  the  army  is  of  threatening  import.  Al- 
ready it  sows  division  amongst  the  national  guards  and  the 
troops  of  the  line ;  already  the  blood  of  citizens  has  flowed 
at  Metz ;  already  the  best  patriots  are  incarcerated  ait  S^m- 
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butt.  I  tell  yon,  you  are  acciused  of  all  tliese  evils ;  wipe 
outlKese  suspicions  by  uniting  with  us,  and  let  us  be  recoa- 
ciled ;  but  let  it  be  for .  the  sake  of  saving  our  conunoa 
countay." 


BOOK  xiy. 


Night  was  far  advanced  at  the  moment  when  Robespierre 
concluded  his  eloquent  discourse  in  the  midst  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Jacobins.  The  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists 
then  separated  more  exasperated  than  ever.  They  hesitated 
before  this  important  severance,  which,  by  weakening  the 
patriotic  party,  might  deliver  the  army  over  to  La  Payette, 
and  the  Assembly  to  the  Feuillants.*  Petion,  friend  of 
Bobespierre  and  Brissot,^  at  the  same  time  closely  allied  to 
the  Jacobins  and  with  Madame  Roland,  kept  his  popularity 
in  eqmlibriimi  for  fear  of  losing  half  of  it,  if  he  decided 
positively  for  one  side  or  the  other.  He  tried  next  day  to 
effect  a  general  recondiliation.  '*  On  both  sides,"  he  said, 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  I  see  my  friends."  There  was  an 
apparent  truce ;  but  Guadet  and  Brissot  printed  their 
speeches,  with  offensive  additions,  against  Robespierre.  They 
doggedly  sapped  his  reputation  by  fresh , calumnies.  On  the 
30th  of  April  another  storm  broke  out. 

It  was  proposed  to  interdict,  all  denunciations  unaccom- 
panied by  proofs.  "  Reffect  on  what  is  proposed  to  you," 
said  Robespierre :  "  the  majority  here  belongs  to  a  faction, 
which  desires  by  this  means  to  calumniate  us  freely,  and 
stifle  our  accusations  i>y  silence.  If  you  decree  that  I  am 
prohibited  from  defending  myself  from  the  libellers  who  con- 
spire against  me,  I  shall  quit  this  place,  and  will  bury  myself 
in  retreat.*'  "  We  will  follow  you,  Robespierre,"  exclaimed 
the  women  in  the  tribunes.  "  They  have  profited  by  the 
discourse  of  Petion,"  he  continued,  "  to  dissendinate  in- 
famous libels  agamst  me.    Petion  himself  is  insulted.     His 

*  The  clnh  of  the  Feuillants,  of  which  La  Fayette  was  the  leading 
member,  was  fanned  after  the  17th  July,  IT^l.  It  consisted  prindpally 
qt  Royalists,  and  was  soon  dissolved. — H.  T.  R. 
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heart  beats  in  sympathy  with  mine ;  he  groans  oyer  the  in< 
salts  lYith  which  I  am  assailed.  Bead  Brissot's  journal,  and 
you  will  there  see  that  I  am  invited  not  always  to  be  apos- 
trophizing the  people  in  my  discourses.  Yes,  it  is. to  be 
forbidden  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  people  under  pain 
of  passing  for  a  malcontent, — a  tribune.  I  am  compared  to 
the  Gracchi :  they  are  right  so  to  compare  me.  What  may 
be  perhaps  common  between  us  is  their  tragical  end;  That 
is  little  :  they  make  me  responsible  for  a  writing  of  Marat, 
who  points  me  out  as  a  tribune  by  preaching  blood  and 
slaughter.  Have  I  ever  professed  such  principles  ?  Am  I 
guilty  of  the  extravagance  of  such  an  excited  writer  as 
Maratr  ^ 

At  these  words,  Lasource,  the  friend  of  Bnssot,  wished  to, 
speak,  and  was  refui(^d.  Merlin  demanded  if  the  peace 
sworn  yesterday  ought  to  bind  only  one  of  two  parties,  and 
to  authorize  the  other  to  spread  calumnies  against  Robes- 
pierre? The  Assemibly  tumuituously  insisted  on  the  orators 
being  silent.  Legendre  declared  that  the  chamber  was  par- 
tial. Robespierre  quitted  the  tribune,  approached  the  pres- 
ident, and  addressed  him 'with  menacing  gestures,  and.  in 
language  impossible  to  be  heard  in  the  noise  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  taunts  and  sneers  profusely  scattered  by  the  oppos- 
ing factions. 

"  Why  do  we  see  this  ferocity  among  the  intrigants  against 
Robespierre  ?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  partisans  when  tran-. 
quillity  was  re-established.  '*  Because  he  is  the  only  man 
capable  of  making  head  against  their  party,  if  they  should 
su(3ceed  in  forming  it.  Yes,  in  revolutions  we  require  those 
men,  who,  full  of  self-denial,  deliver. themselves  as  voluntary 
.  victims  to  factions*  The  people  should  support  them.  You 
have  found  those  men — ^Robespierre  and  Potion.  Will  you 
abandon  them  to  their  enemies  V*  "  No  !  no  1"  exclaimed  a 
thousand  voices,  and  a  tnotion,  proposed  by  the  president 
(Danton),  declaring  that  Brissot  had  calumniated  Robes- 
pierre, wad  carried  in  the  afi&mlative. 

II.         _ 

The  journals  took  part,  accordiog  to  their  politics,  in  these 
intestine  wars  of  the  patriots.  *'  Robespierre,"  said  the 
JRevoluHon  de  Paris,  **  how  is  it  )that  this  man,  whom  the 
people  bore  in  tnumph  to  his  house  when  he  left  the  Oonstit- 
vent  Assembly,  has  now  become  a  problem  ?    For  a  low 
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while  yoQ  believed  yourself  the  only  eohmm  oTFretteh 
liberty.  Your  name  was  like  the  htdy  ark,  no  one  eould 
touch  it  without  being  struck  with  death.  Youi  sought  to  be 
the  man  of  the  people.  You  have  neither  the  exterior  of 
the  orator,  nor  the  genius  which  disposes  of  the  will  of  men. 
You  have  stirred  up  the  dubs  with  your  language ;  the  in- 
cense  burnt  in  your  honor  has  intoxicated  you.  The  god 
of  patriotism  hath  become  a  man.  The  apogee  of  your 
glory  was  on  the  17th  July,  1791.  From  that  day  your 
star  declined.  Robespierre,  the  patriots  do  not  like  that  you 
should  present  9uch  a  spectacle  to  them.  When  the  people 
press  around  the  tribune  to  which  you  ascend,  it  is  not  to 
hear  your  self-eulogies,  but  to  hear  you  enlighten  popular 
opinion.  You  are  mcomiptible — ^true;  but  yet  there  are 
better  citizens  than  you :  there  are  those  who  are  as  good, 
and  do  not  boast  of  it.  Why  have  you  not  the  simplicity 
which  is  ignorant  of  itself,  and  that  right  quality  of  the 
anbient  times  which  you  sometimes  refer  to  as  possessed  by 
you? 

**  You  are  accused,  Eobespierre,  of  having  been  present  at 
a  secret  conference,  heM  some  time  since  at  the  Prinoesse  de 
Lamballe's,  at  which  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  pres- 
ent. No  mention  is  made  of  the  terms  of  the  bargain  be^ 
tween  you  and  these  two  women,  who  would  corrupt  you. 
Since  then  some  changes  have  been  seen  in  your  domestic 
arrangements,  and  you  have  had  the  money  requisite  to  start 
a  newspaper.  Gould  there  have  been  such  injurious  sus- 
picions against  you  in  July,  1791  ?  We  believe  nothing  of 
these  inSunies:  we  do  not  think  you  the  accoinphce  of 
Marat,  who  offers  you  the  dictatorship.  We  do  not  accuse 
you  of  imitating  Ceesar  when  Anthony  presented  to  him  the . 
diadem.  No :  but  be  on  your  guard  I  Speak  of  yourself 
with  less  egotism.  We  hiave  in  our  time  warned  both  La 
Fayette  and  Mirabeau,  and  pointed  out  the  Tarpeian  rock 
for  citizens  who  think  thernselyes  greater  than  their  country.'* 

III. 

"  The  wretches,*'  replied  Marat,  who  was  then  sheltered 
beneath  the  patrcHiage  of  Robespierre,  ^  they  cast  a  shade 
upon  the  purest  virtues !  His  genius  is  offensive  to  them. 
They  punish  him  for  his  sacrifices.  His  inclinations  lead 
him  to  retir^nent.  He  only  remaned  in  the  tumult  of  the 
Jacobins  from  deyotkm  to  his  eoontij ;'  but  m^  of  mediocre 
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jfia^mtdiidin^  aie  not  acoustdtaed  to  the  dliloghxms  6(  iB^ 
other,  and  the  mob  liked  to  change  its  hero. 

'  *"  Th6  faction  of  the  La  Fayettes,  Guadets,  Brissotg  eircum- 

vent  him.  They  call  him  the  leader  of  a  pMrtj !  Robespierrd 
chief  of  a  party!  They  show  his  hand  in  the  disgraceful 
columns  of  the  Civil  List.  They  make  the  people's  confi- 
dence in  him  a  crime,  as  if  a  simple  citizen  without  fortune 
and  power  had  any  other  means  of  acquiring  the  love  pi  his 
fellow-countrymen  but  from  his  deserts!  as  if  a  man  who 
has  only  his  isolated  voice,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  of  int^- 
gants,  hypocrites,  and  knaves,  could  ever  be  feared!  But 
this  incorruptible  censor  annoys  them.     They  say  he  has  an 

\  understanding  with  me  to  offer  ,him  the  dictatorship.     This 

s  is  my  affair^  and  I  declare  that  Robespierre  is  so  far  from 
controlling  my  jpen,  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  connection 
with  him.  I  have  seen  him  but  once,  and  the  sole  conver- 
sation has  convinced  me  that  he  was  not  the  man  whom  I 
sought  for  the  supreme  and  energetic  power  demanded  by 
the  Revolution. 

"  The  first  word  he  addressed  to  me  was  a  reproach  for 
having  dipped  my  pen  in  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  liberty^ 
— ^for  always  speaking  of  the' cord,  the  axe,  and  the  poniard ; 
crtiel  words,  which  unquestionably  my  heart  would  disavow, 
and  my  principles  discredit.  I  undeceived  him,  *  Learn,'  I 
replied  to  him,  '  that  my  credit  with  the  people  does  not  de- 
pend on  my  ideas,  but  on  ipy  audacity,  the  daring  impetu- 
osity of  my  mind,  my  cries  of  rage,  despair,  and  fury  against, 
the  wretches  who  impede  the  action  of  the  Revolution.  I 
know  the  anger,  the  just  anger  of  the  people,  and  that  is 
why  it  listens  to,  and  believes,  in  me.    Those  cries  of  alarm 

^  and  fury,  that  you  take  for  words  in  the  air,  are  the  most 

simple  and  sincere  expression  of  the  passions  which  devour  my 

r  mind.    Yes,  if  I  had  had  ii^^  niy  hand  the  arms  of  the  people 

'  after  the  decree  against  the  garrison  of  Nancy,  I  would  have 

decimated  the  deputies  who  confirmed  it.  After  the  informa- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  6th  and  6th  October,  I  would  have 
immolated  every  judge  on  the  pile ;  after  the  massacre  of 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  had  I  but  had  2000  men,  ammated  with 
the  same  resentment  as  myself,  I  would  have  gone  at  their 
head  to  stab  La  Fayette  in.  the  midst  of  his  battalion  of 
brigands,  burnt  the  king  in  his  palace,  and  cut  the  throats 
of  our  atrocious  representatives  on  their  very  seats  1'    Robes- 

I  pierre  listened  to  me  with  afiright,  turned  pale,  and  yrpM  for 
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B  long  time  silent.    I  left  him.    I  bad  se^  an  honest  man* 
but  not  a  man  of  the  state." 

Thus  the  wretch  had  excited  horror  in  the  fanatic :  Robe* 
spierre  had  obtained  Marat's  pity. 

IV. 

The  first  struggle  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists 
gave  the  skilfm  Dumouriez  a  double  point  (Tappui  for  his 
policy.  The  enmity  of  Roland,  Clavidre,  and  Servan,  no 
longer  disturbed  him  in  council.  He  balanced  their  influence 
by  his  alHance  with  their  enemies.  But  the  Jacobins  de- 
manded  wages :  he  proflFered  them  in  war.  Danton,  as  vio- 
lent but  more  politic  than  Marat,  did  not  cease  to  repeat  that 
the  revolutionists  and  the  despots  were  irreconcilable,  and 
that  France  had  no  safety  to  expect  except  from  its  audacity 
and  despair.  War,  according  to  Danton,  was  the  baptism  or 
the  martyrdom  which  liberty  was  to  undergo,  like  a  new  re- 
ligion. It  was  necessary  to  replunge  France  into  the  fire,  in 
order  to  purify  it  from  the  stains  and  shame  of  its  past. 

Dumouriez,  agreeing  with  La  Fayette  and  the  Feuillants, 
was  also  anxious  for  war ;  but  it  was  as  a  soldier,  to  acquire 
glory,  and  thus  crush  faction.  From  the  first  day  of  his  min- 
istry he  negotiated  so  as  to  obtain  from  Austria  a  decisive 
answer.  He  had  removed  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  di- 
plomatic body;  he  had  replaced  them  by  energetic  men. 
His  dispatches  had  a  martial  accent,  which  sounded  like  the 
voice  of  an  armed  people.  He  summoned  the  princes  of  the 
Rhine,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  Spain,  to  recognize  or  oppose  the  constitutional  king  of 
France.  But  whilst  these  official  envoys  demanded  from  the 
various  courts  prompt  and  categorical  replies,  the  secret 
agents  of  Duaaouriez  insinuated  themselves  into  the  cabinets  i 

of  princes,  and  compelled  some  states  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  coalition  that  was  forming.  They  pointed  out  to 
them  the  advantages  of  neutrality  for  their  aggrandizement : 
they  promised  them  the  patronage  of  France  after  victory. 
Not  daring  to  hope  for  allies,  the  minister  at  least  contrived 
for  France  secret  understanding :  he  corrupted  by  ambition  • 
the  states  that  he  could  not  move  by  terror :  he  benumbed 
the  coalition,  which  he  trusted  subsequently  to  crush. 

V. 

The  piinoe>  on  whose  mind  he  operated  most  powerfully. 
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was  tbe  Duke  of  Bnmswick,  whom  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  alike  destined  for  the  command  of  the  com- 
bined armies  against  the  French.  This  prince  was  in  their 
hopes  the  Agamemnon  of  Germany. 

Charles-Frederic-Ferdinand  of  Bi-ons wick- Wolf enbuttel, 
bred  in  combats  and  in  pleasures,  bad  inspired  in  the  camps 
of  the  great  Frederio  the  genius  of  war,  the  spirit  of  the 
French  philosophy,  and  the  Machiavellianism  of  his  master. 
He  had  accompanied  this  philosopher  and  soldier-king  in  all 
the  campaigns  of  the  seven  years'  war.  At  the  peace  he 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  Received  everywhere  as  the 
hero  of  Germany,  and  as  the  heir  to  the  genius  of  Frederic, 
he  had  married  a  sister  of  George  III.,  king  of  England. 
His  capital,  where  his  mistresses  shone  or  philosophers  ha- 
rangued, united  the  epicurism  of  the  court  to  the  austerity 
of  the  oamp.  He  reigned  according  to  the  precepts  of  sages ; 
he  lived  after  the  example  of  the  Sybarites.  But  his  sol- 
dier's mind,  which  was  but  too  easily  given  up  to  beauty, 
was  not  quenched  in  love ;  he  only  gave  his  heart  to  women, 
he  reserved  his  head  for  glory,  war,  and  the  government  of 
his  states.  Mirabeau,  then  a  young  man,  had  stayed  at  his 
court,  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  to  catch  the  last  glimpses  of  the 
shining  genius  of  the  ^eat  Frederic.  The  !uuke  of  Bruns- 
wick h^  favorably  received  and  appreciated  Mirabeau. 
These  two  men,  placed  in  such  different  ranks,  resembled 
each  other  by  their  qualities  and  defects.  They  were  two 
revcdutionary  spirits ;  but  from  their  difference  of  situations 
and  countries,  the  one  was  destined  to  create,  and  the  other 
to  oppose,  a  revolution. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mirabeau  was  seduced  by  the  sovereign, 
T^hom  he  was  sent  to  seduce. 

"  This  prince's  countenance,"  he  writes  in  his  secret  cor- 
respondence, "  betokens  depth  and  finesse.  He  speaks  with 
eloquence  and ,  precision :  he  is  prodigiously  well-informed, 
industrious,  and  clear-sighted :  he  has  a  vast  correspondence, 
which  he  owe^  to  his  merit  alone  :  he  is  even  economical  of 
his  amours;  His  mistress,  Madame  de  Hartfeld,  is  the  most 
sensible  woman  of  his  court.  A  real  Alcibiades,  he  loves 
pleasure,  but  never  allows.it  to  intrude  on  business.  When 
acting  as  the  Prussian  general,  no  one  so  early,  so  active,  so 
precisely  exact  as  he.  Under  a  calm  aspect,  which  arises 
m>m  the  absolute  control  he  has  over  his  mind,  his  brilliant 
imagmation  and  ambitious  aspirations  often  carry  him  away ; 
but  the  circumspection  which  he  imposes  oa  himself,  and  th^ 
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satisfactoiy  reflection  of  lus  fame,  restrain  Inm  and  lead  liim 
to  doubts,  which,  perhaps,  constitute  his  sole  defect." 

Mirabeau  predicted  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  from  this 
moment,  leamng  influepce  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  after  the 
death  of  the  long  of  Prussia,  whom  Germany  called  the 
Great  King. 

The  duke  was  then  fifty  years  of  age.  He  defended  him- 
self in  his  conversations  with  Mirabeau,  frpm  the  charge  of 
loving  war.  '*  Battles  are  games  of  chance,"  said  he  to  the 
French  traveller:  "up  to  this,  time  I  have  been  fortunate. 
Who  knows  if  to-day,  although  more  lucky,  I  should  be  as 
well  used  by  fortune  ?*'  A  year  after  this  remark  he  made 
the  triumphant  invasion  of  Holland,  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
of  England.  Some  years  later  Germany  nominated  hmt 
generalissimo. 

But  war  with  France,  however  it  might  be  grateful  to  his 
ambition  as  a  soldier,  was  repugnant  to  his  mind  as  a  philos- 
opher. H^  felt  he  should  but  ill  carry  out  the  ideas  in 
which  he  had  been  educated.  Mirabeau  had  made  that  pro- 
found  remark,  which  prophesied  the  weaknesses  and  defects 
of  a  coalition  guided  by  that  prince :  "  This  man  is  of  a  rare 
stamp,  but  he  is  too  much  of  a  sage  to  be  feared  by  sages." 

This  phrase  explains  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  France 
made  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  by  Oustine,  in  the  name  of 
the  monarchical  portion  of  the  Assembly.  Free-ma^niy, 
that  underground  religion,  into  which  nearly  all  the  reigning 
princes  of  Germany  had  entered,  concealed  beneath  its  mys- 
teries secret  understandings  between  French  philosophy  and 
the  sovereigns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Brothers  in  a 
rehgious  conspiracy,  they  could  not  be  very  bitter  enemies 
in  politics.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  in  the  depth  of  his 
heart  more  the  citizen  than  the  prince — ^more  the  Frenchman 
than  the  German.  The  offer  of  a  throne  at  Paris  had  pleased 
his  fancy.  *  He  fights  not  against  a  people.  Whose  king  he 
hopes  to  be,  and  against  a  cause,  which  he  desires  to  conquer, 
but  not  to  destroy.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Duke  of 
Bnmswick's  mind; — consulted  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  he 
advised  this  monarch  to  turn  his  forces  to  the  PoHsh  fro^itier 
and  conquer  provinces  there,  instead  of  principles  in  France. 

VI. 

DumourieE's  plan  was  to  separate,  as  much  as  pbsable^ 
Prussia  from  Austria,  in  order  to  have  but  one  enemy  ai^  a 


te&e  to  cope  -mUSki'r  ftnd  the  imion  ci  iteae  two  pow^rv, 
natural  and  jealous  mals  of  each  other,  appeared  to  him  so 
totally  unnatural,  that  he  flattered  himself  he  eouM  prevent 
or  sey«r  it.  The  instinetive  hatred  of  despotism  for  liheriy, 
however,  overthrew  all  his  schemes.  Russia,  through  the 
ascendency  of  Catherine,  forced  Prussia  and  Austria  to  make 
oiHnmon  cause  against  the  Revolution.  At  Virama,  the 
young  Emperor  Francis  I.  made  far  greater  preparations  for 
war  than  for  negotiation.  The  Prince  de  Kaunitz,  his  prm- 
cipal  minister,  replied  to  the  notes  of  Dumouriez  in  kuiguage 
tint  seemed  a  defiance  of  the  Assembly.  Dumouriez  laid 
these  documents  before  the  Assembly,  and  forestalled  tW 
expressions  of  their  just  indignation,  by  bursting  hunse^  into 
patriotic  anger.  The  dontre  coup  of  these  scenes  was  felt 
even  in  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  where  Francis 
I.,  pale  and  trembling  with  rage,  censured  the  tardiness  of 
his  minister.  He  was  present  every  day  at  the  conferences 
held  at  the  bedside  of  the  veteran  Prmce  de  Kaunitz  and  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  envoys  charged  by  their  sovereigns  to 
foment  the  war.  The  king  of  Prussia  demanded  to  have  the 
whole  direction  o(  the  war  in'  his  hands,  and  he  proposed  the 
sudden  invasion  of  the  French  territory  as  the  most  effica- 
cious 'm^ms  of  preventing  the  eflfusion  of  blood,  by  striking 
terror  into  the  Revolution,  and  causing  a  counter-^revolution, 
with  the  hope  of  which  the  emigres  flattered  him,  to  break 
out  in  Fnuace.  An  interview  to  concert  the  measures  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  was  fixed  between  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Prince  de  Hohenlohe,  general  of  the  emperor's 
army.  For  form's  sake,  however,  conferences  were  still  car-^ 
ried  on  at  Vienna  between 'M.  de  Noailles,  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  Count  Philippe  de  Cobentzel,  vice-chancellcnr 
of  the  court.  These  conferences,  in  which  the  liberty  of  the 
people  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  monarchs  continually 
strove  to  conciliate  two  irreconcilable  principles,  ended  in- 
variably in  mutual  reproaches.  A  speech  of  M.  de  Cobentzel 
broke  off  all  negotiationB^  and  this  speech,  made  public  at 
Paris,  caused  the  final  declaration  of  war.    Dumouriez  pro- 

Ced  it  at  the  council,  and  induced  the  king,  as  if  by  the 
d  of  fatality,  himself  to  propose  the  Irar  to*  his  people. 
''The  people,"  said  he,  "will  credit  yourattachment  when 
ihey  behold  you  embrace  their  cause,  and  combat  kings  in 
its  defence." 

The  king,  surrounded  by  his  ministers,  appeared  unex- 
pectedly at  the  Assembly  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  the  e<m- 
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bludon  <^  the  connciL  A  solemn  silence  reigned  in  the 
ABsemblj,  for  ever^  one  felt  that  the  decisiye  word  was  now 
about  to  be  pronounced — and  they  were  not  deceived.  After 
a  full  report  of  the  negotiations  with  the  house  of  Austria 
had  been  read  by  Dumouriez,  the  king  added  in  a  low  but 
firm  voice,  ^*  You  have  just  heard  the  report  which  has  been 
made  to  my  council ;  these  conclusions  have  been  unanimously 
adopted,  and  I  myself  have  taken  the  same  resc^ution.  I 
have  exhausted  every  means  of  maintaining  peace,  and  I 
now  come,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  eonstituticm, 
to  propose  to  you,  formally,  wu:  with  the  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.'' 

The  king,  after  this  speech,  quitted  the  Assembly  amidst 
cries  and  gestures  of  enthusiasm,  which  burst  forth  in  the 
salle  and  the  tribunes :  the  people  followed  their  example. 
France  felt  certain  of  herself  when  she  was  the  first  to  attack 
all  Europe  armed  against  her.  It  seemed  to  all  good  citizens 
that  domestic  troubles  would  cease  before  this  mighty  ex-" 
temal  excitement  of  a  people  who  defend  their  frontiers. 
That,  the  cause  of  liberty  would  be  judged  in  a  few  hours  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  constitution  needed  only  a 
victory,  in  order  to  render  the  nation  free  at  home,  and 
triumphant  abroad.  The  king  himself  re-entered  his  palace 
relieved  from  the  cruel  weight  of  irresolution  which,  had  so 
long  oppressed  him.  War  against  his  allies  and  his  brothers 
had  cost  him  mq^y  a  pang.  This  sacrifice  of  his  feelings  to 
the  constitution  seeded  to  him  to  merit  thje  gratitude  of  the 
Assembly,  and  by  thus  identifying  himself  with  the  cause  of 
his  country,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  at  least 
recover  the  good  opinion  and  the.  love  of  his  people.  The 
Assembly  ^separated  without  deliberating,  and  gave  a  few 
hours  up  to  enthusiasm  rather  than  to  reflection. 

YII. 

At  the  sitting  in  the  evening,  Pastoret,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal FeuillantQ,  was  the  first  to  support  the  war.  "We  are 
reproached  with  having  yoted  the  eflusion  of  human  blood 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm ;  but  is  it  to-day  only  that  we 
are  provoked?  During  four  hnndred  years  the  house  of 
Austria  has  violated  every  treaty  with  France.  Such  are 
our  motives ;  let  us  no  longer  hesitate.  Victory  will  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  cause  of  hberty." 

Beoquet,  a  constitutional  royalist,  a  profound  and  couia- 
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geotis  orator,  aloi^e  rentored  fb  speak  against  the  declaration 
of  ^war.  **  In  a  free  countr]f/'  said  lie,  "  war  is  alone  made 
to  defend  the  constitadon  or  the  nation.  Our  iconstitution  is 
but  of  yesterday^  and  it  requires  calm  to  take  root.  A  state 
of  crisis^  such  as  war,  opposes  ail  regular  movements  of 
political  bodies.  If  your  armies  combat  abroad,  who  will 
repress  faction  at  home  ?  You  are  fluttered  with  the  belief 
that  you  have  only  Austria  to  cope  against.  You  are  prom- 
ised that  the  other  northern  powers  will  not  interfere ;  do 
not  rely  on  this.  Even  England  cannot  remain  neuter :  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  Ijead  you  to  revolutionize  Bplgium, 
or  to  invade  Holland,  she  will  join  Prussia  to  support  the 
stadtholder  against  you.  Doubtless  ^England  loves  the  liberty 
which  is  now  taking  root  amongst  you ;  but  her  life  is  com- 
mercial, she  cannot  abandon  her  trade  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Wait  tmtil  you  are  attadced,  and  then  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple will  fight  in  your  cause.  The  justice  of  a  cause  is  worth 
amies.  But  if  you  can  be  represented  to  other  nations  as  a 
restless  and  conquering  people,  who  can  only  exist  in  a 
vortex  of  turmoil  and  war,  the  nations  will  shun  and  dread 
you.  Besides,  is  not  war  the  hope  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution  ?  Why  give  them  cause  to  rejoice  by  offering  it 
to  them  ?  The  mi^r^,  now  only  despicable,  will  become 
dangerous  on  that  day  when  foreign  armies  lend  ^em  their 
assistance." 

This  sensible  and  prdTound  speech,  interrupted  repeatedly 
by  the  ironical  laughter  and  the  insults  of  the  Assembly, 
was  concluded  amidst  the  outcries  of  the  tribunes.  It  re- 
quired no  small  degree  of  heroism  to  combat  the  proposed 
war  in  the  French  chambers.  Bazire  alone,  the  friend  of 
Bobespierre,  ventured,  Uke  Becquet,  the  king's  friend,  to  de- 
mand »  few  days'  reflection,  before  giving  a  vote  that  woidd 
shed  so  much  human  gore.  "  If  you  decide  upon  war,  do  so 
in  such  a  manner  that  treason  cannot  envelope  it,"  said  he. 
Feeble  applause  showed  that  the  republican  allusion  of 
Bazire  had  been  comprehended,  and  that  above  sdl,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  a  king  and  generals  whose  fidelity  was 
suspected.  ''No,  no,"  returned  Mailhe,  '/do  not  lose  an 
hour  in  decreeing  the  liberty  of  the  whole  world."  "  Ex- 
tinguish the  torches  of  your  disagreements  in  the  blaze  of 
your  cannon,  and  the  glitter  of  your  bayonets,"  added  Du- 
bayet.  "Let  the  report  be  made  instantly,"  demanded 
Brissot.  "  Declare  war  against  kings,  and  peace  to  all  na- 
tions," cried  Merlin.    The  war  was  voted. 
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Condorcet,  irho  had  been  b^otmed  altedidy  6f  tikis  by  tbo 
Girondists  of  the  couwl,  read  in  the  tribune  a  proposed 
manifesto  to  the  nations.  The  following  wiffi  its  substanee : 
"  Every  nation  has  the  right  of  giving  itself  laws,  and  of 
altering  them  at  pleasure.  The  French  nation  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  simple  truths  would  obtain  the 
assent  of  all  princes.  This  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled.  A 
league  has  been  formed  against  its  independence ;  and  nev^ 
did  the  pride  of  thrones  more  audaciously  insult  the  majesty 
of  nations.  The  motives  alleged  by  despots  against  France 
are  but  an  outrage  to  her  liberty.  This  insulting  ]pnde»  far 
from  intimidating  h^r,  serves  only  to  excite  her  courage.  It 
requires  time  to  discipline  the  slaves  of  despotism;  t^vety 
man  is  a  soldier  when  he  combats  against  tyn^y." 

VIII. 

But  the  principal  6rator  of  the  Gironde  diouHted  the  tri- 
bune the  last.  "  You  owe  it  to  the  nation,"  said  Vergniaud, 
**  to  employ  every  mean^  to  assure  the  success  of  the  gteal 
and  terrible  determination  by  which  you  have  signaliaed  this 
memorable  day.  Remember  the  hour  of  that  general  fede- 
ration when  all  Frenchmen  devoted  their  lif^  to  the  defence 
of  liberty  and  the  constitution.  Remember  the  oath  which 
you  have  taken  on  the  14th  of  January,  to  bury  yourselves 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  temple  rather  than  consent  to  a 
capitulation,  or  to  the  least  modification  in  the  constitution* 
"Where  is  the  icy  heart  that  does  not  palpitate  in  these  im- 
portant moments — ^the  groveUing  soul  that  does  not  elevate 
itself  (I  venture  to  utter  the  words)  to  heaven  amidst  these 
acclamations  of  universal  joy ;  the  apathetic  man  who  does 
not  feel  his  whole  being  penetrated  and  his  forces  raised  by 
a  noble  enthusiasm  far  above  the  common  force  of  the  huodan 
race  ?  Give  to  France,  to  Europe,  the  iniposing  spectacle 
of  these  national  f^tes.  Reanimate  that  energy  before  which 
the  Bastille  fell.  Let  every  part  of  the  empire  resound  with 
these  sublime  words  :  '  To  live  free  or  die  h  The  entire  eon- 
etitution,  without  any  rtiodijication,  or  death/*  Let  these 
cries  reach  even  the  thrones  that  have  leagued  against  you ; 
let  them  learn  that  it  is  useless  to  reckon  upon  our  internal 
dissensions;  that  when  our  country  is  in  danger,  we  are 
animated  by  one  passion  alone— tlmt  of  saving  her,  or  oi 
perishing  for  her:  in  a  word,  should  fortune  prove  false  to 
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so  just  ft  c&0j6^  m  mtB,  our  eheioieft  itt^lit  insult  oar  liMoM 
corses,  but  never  shAB  on^  ^"lenchfijian  wear  their  fetters/' 

IX. 

These  lyrical  wonis  of  Vergniaud  re-echoed  at  Berlin  and 
at  Vienna.  "  War  has  been  declared  against  us/-  said  the 
Prince  de  Ejiunitz  to  the  Russian  unbassador,  the  Prince  de 
Galitfldn,  'Mt  is  the  same  thing  as  if  it  had  been  declared 
against  you.''  The  command  of  the  Prussiaa  and  Austrian 
forees  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Hie  two 
princes  by  this  aet  only  ratified  the  choice  of  ail  Germany, 
for  opinion  had  already  noiAinated  him.  Germany  moves 
but .  slowly ;  federations  are  but  ill  fitted  for  sudden  wars. 
The  campaign  was  opened  by  the  French  before  Prussia  and 
Austria  had  prepared  their  armaments. 

Dumouriez  had  reckoned  upon  this  sluggishness  and  inac- 
tivity of  the  two  German  monarchies.  His  skilful  plan  was 
to:  sever  the  coalition^  and  suddenly  invade  Belgimn  before 
Prussia  could  take  the  field.  Had  Dumouriez  alone  framed 
and  carried  out  his  own  plan,  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  Hoi- 
land  was  sealed )  but  La  Fayette,  who  was  charged  to  invade 
them  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  had  neither  the  temerity 
nor  the  rapidity  of  thiff  veteran  soldien  A  general  of  opinion 
rather  than  the  general  of  an  army,  he  was  more  accustomed 
to  command  citizens  in  the  public  square,  than  soldiers  in  a 
campaign.  Personally  brave,  beloved  by  his  troops,  but 
more  of  a  dtizen  than  a  soldier,  he  had,  during  the  American 
war,  headed  small  bodies  of  free  men,  but  not  undisciplined 
masses.  Not  to  peril  his  soldiers ;  defend  the  frontiers  with 
intrepidity ;  die  bravely,  at  a  Thermopylae ;  harangue  the 
naticnial  guard ;  and  excite  his  troops  for  or  against  opinions ; 
such  was  the  nature  of  La  Fayette.  The  daring  schemes  of 
great  wars,  that  risk  much  to  save  everything,  and  which 
expose  the  frontiers  for  a  moment  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  an 
empire,  accorded  but  ill  with  his  habits^  much  less  with  his 
situation. 

By  becoming  a  general.  La  Fayette  had  become  the  chief 
of  a  party;  and  whilst  he  was  opposing  foreign  powers,  his 
eyes  were  constantly  turned  towards  the  interior.  -Doubtless 
he  needed  glory  to  nourish  his  influence,  and  to  regain  the 
rok  of  arbitrator  of  the.  Revolution,  which  now  began  to 
escape  his  grasp;  but  before  everything,  it. was  necessary 
thai  he  ^honld  not  oompromise  himself ;  one  defeat  would 
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have  mined  aD>  and  he  knew  if'.  He  -who  never  rislEs  a  loss, 
will  never  gain  a  victoiry.  La 'Fayette  was  the  general  of 
temporization ;  and  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  w^ 
to  destroy  its  force.  The  strength  of  undisciplined  forces  is 
their  impetuosity,  and  everything  that  slackens  that  ruins 
them. 

Dumouriez,  impetuous,  as  the  volcano,  instinctively  felt 
this,  and  strove,  in  the  conferences  that  preceded  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  generals,  to  infuse  some^  portion  of  his  own  fire 
into  La  Fayette.  He  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
corps  d*armee,  destined  to  penetrate  into  Belgium,  as  the 
general  most  fitted  to  foment  popular  insurrection,  and  con- 
vert the  war  on  the  Belgian  province  into  revolution ;  for 
to  rouse  Belgium  in  favor  of  French  liberty,  and  to  render 
its  independence  dependent  on  ours,  was  to  wrest  it  from  the 
power  of  Austria,  and  turn  it  against  our  foes.  The  Bel- 
^ans,  according  to  Dumouriez's  plan,  were  to  conquer 
Belgium  for  us ;  for  the  germs  of  revolt  had  been  but  im- 
perfectly stifled  in  these  provinces,  and  were  destined  to  bud 
again  at  the  siep^of  the  first  French  soldier. 

X. 

Qelgium,  which  had  been  long  dominated  over  by  Spain, 
had  contracted  its  jealous  and  superstitious  CathoUcism. 
The  nation  pertains  to  the  priests,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
priests  appear  to  it  the  privileges  of  the  people^  Joseph  II., 
a  premature  but  an  armed  philosopher,  sought  to  emancipate 
the  people  from  sacerdotal  despotism.  Belgium  had  risen  in 
arms  against  the  liberty  oiOfered  to  her,  and  had  sided  with 
her  oppressors.  The  fanaticism  of  the.  priests,  and  of  the 
municipal  privileges,  united  in  a  feeling  of  resistance  to 
Joseph  II„  had  set  all  Belgium  in  a  flam^.  The  >rebels  had 
captured  Ghent  and  Brussels,  and  proclaimed  the  downfall 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pays 
Ba^.  Scarcely  had  tljiey  triumphed^  than  the  Belgians  {be- 
came divided  amongst  themselves.  The  sacerdotal  and 
aristocratic  party  demanded  an  oligarchical  constitution, 
whilst  the  popular  party  demanded  a  democracy,  modelled 
on  the, French  Revolution. 

Yan-der-noot,  an  eloquent  and  crue}  tribune^  was  the 
leader  of  the  first  party;  Yan-der-mersh,  a>.brave  soldier, 
of  the  people.  Civil  war  broke  out  amidst  a  smuggle  for 
independence.    YAJsr-Dsa-nqfiBSH,  madp  prisoner  by  tdie  arts 
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tocratic  *partj«  was  munnred  in  a  gloomy  dinigeoii  until 
Leopold,  the  successor  of  Joseph  II.,  profited  bj  these  do- 
mestic feuds,  again  to  subjugate  Belgium.  Weary  of  liberty, 
after  haying  tasted  it,  she  submitted  without  resistance. 
Van-der-noot  took  refuge  in  Holland.  Yan-der-Mersh,  freed 
by  the  Austrians,  was  generously  pardoned,  and  again  be- 
came an  obscure  citizen. 

All  attempts  at  mdependence  were  repressed  by  strong 
Austrian  garrisons,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  awakened  at  the 
approach  of  the  French  armies.  La  Fayette  appeared  to 
comprehend  and  approye  of  this  plan.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  liarechai  de  Kochambeau  should  be  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  that  threatened  Belgium,  that 
La  Fayette  should  haye  under  his  orders  a  considerable  corpg 
that  would  inyade  the  country,  and  then  La  Fayette  would 
command  alone  in  the  Netherlands.  Rochambeau,  old  and 
worn  out  by  inactivity,  would  thus  only  recmye  the  honor  due 
to  his  rank.  La  Fayette  would  in  reality  direct  the  whole  of 
the  campaign  and  of  the  armed  propaganda  of  the  Revolution. 
'*  This  role  suits  him,"  said  the  old  marechal.  ''  I  do  not 
understand  this  war  of  cities.''  To  cause  La  Fayette  to 
march  on  Namur,  which  was  but  ill  defended,  capture  it, 
march  from  thence  on  Brussels  and  Liege,  the  two  capitals 
of  the  Pays  Bas,  and  the  focus  of  Belgian  independence — 
send  G^eral  Biron  forward  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men  on  Mons,  to  oppose  the  Austrian  General  Beaulieu, 
whose  force  was  only  two  or  three  thousand  men — detach 
from  the  garrison  at  Lilk  another  corps  of  three  thousand 
men,  who  would  occupy  Toumay,  and  who,  after  having  left 
a  garrison  in  this  town,  would  swell  the  corps  of  Biron — 
send  twelve  hundred  men  from  Dunkirk  to  surprise  Fumes, 
and  then  advance  by  converging  into  the  heart  of  the  Belgian 
provinces  with  these  forty  thousand  men  under  the  command 
of  La  Fayette — attack,  on  every  side,  in  ten  days  an  enemy 
ill  prepared  to  resist — ^to  rouse  the  populations  to  revolt,  and 
then  increase  the  attacking  army  to  eighty  thousand  troops, 
and  join  to  it  the  Belman  battalions  raised  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  to  combat  the  emperor's  army  as  it  arrived  from 
Germany  :^-such  was  Dumouriez's  bold  idea  of  the  cam- 
paign. Nothing  was  wanting  to  insure  its  success  but  a 
man  capable  of  executing  it.  Dumouriez  disposed  of  the 
troops  and  the  generals  m  conformity  with  this  pkuL 
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XI. 

The  impdM  of  France  responded  to  the  ippnlse  of  her 
genius. 

On  the  otlier  aide  of  the  Bbine  tlie  pceparations  were 
making  with  promptitade  and  energr.  The  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prossia  met  at  Frankfort,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  empress  of  Russia  adhered  to 
the  aggression  of  the  powers  against  France,  and  marched 
her  troops  into  Poland^  to  repress  the  germs  of  the  same 
principles  that  were  to  be  ccMnbated  at  Paris.  Germany 
yielded,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  the  impulse  of  the  three 
cabinets^  and  poured  her  masses  towards  the  Rhine.  The 
emperor  preluded  this  war  of  thrcmes  against  people  by  his 
coronation  at  Frankfort.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  were  at  Coblentz,  the  capital  of  the  emigration. 
The  generalissimo  of  the  confederation  had  ai^. interview 
there  with  the  two  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  pronused  to 
restore  to  them,  ere  long,  their  country  and  their  rank,  whilst 
they,  in  their  turn,  styled  him  the  Hero  of  ^  Shine,  and  the 
JRigkt  arm  of  hinge. 

Everything  wore  a  military  aspect.  The  two  princes  of 
Prussia,  quartered  in  a  village  near  Coblentz,  had  but  one 
room,  and  slept  on  the  floor.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  wel- 
comed on  every  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  the  salvos  of  his 
artillery.  In  every  town  through  which  he  passed  the 
emiffree,  the  population,  and  the  troops,  proclain^  him  be- 
forehand the  preserver  of  Germany.  His  name,  written  in 
letters  of  fire  at  the  illuminations,  was  surrounded  by  this 
adulatory  device,  "  Vivat  VUlelmue,  Franooe  deleat,  jura 
regie  reetituatT — **  Long  live  William,  the  extermiiuUor  of 
the  French,  the  reetorer  of  rogaltyj* 

XII. 

Coblentz,  a  town  situated  On  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle 
and  the  Rhine,  in  the  states  of  the  Electee  of  Treves,  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  Fr^ich  emigree,  A  constantly 
increasiog  body  of  ffentlem^i,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two 
thousand)  assembled  there,  around  the  seven  fugitive  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbcm.  These  princes  were,  the  Comte 
de  Provence  and  the  Comte  d'Axtois,  the  king's  brothers ; 
the  two  sons  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Due  de  Berri  and 
the  Due  d'^Ajigoul^me ;  the  I^nce  de  Cond6,  the  king's 
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(NQ^BiB,  tS^  Duke  de  Bourbon,  bis  son,  and  t^e  Due  d'£n^ 
hien,  his  grandson.  All  the  mUitary  noblesse  of  the  king* 
dom,  with  the  exception  of  the  partisans  of  the  constitutipn^ 
had  quitted  their  garrisons  or  their  chateaus  to  join  this 
crusade  of  kings  against  the  French  revolution.  This  move- 
ment-^which  now  appears  sacrilegious,  since  it  armed  citizens 
against  their  country,  an(ii  led  them  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  foreign  powers  to  combat  Fr^ee — did  not  at  that  time , 
possess  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  noblesse  that  parricidal 
character  with  which  the  more  enlightened  patriotism  of  the. 
present  age  invests  it.  Culpable  in  the  eyes  of  re^on,  it 
could  at  least  explain  itself  before  feeling.  Infidelity  to  tHeir 
country  was  termed  fidelity  to  their  Jking,  and  desertion^ 
honor.  , 

Allegiance  to  the  throne  was  thiS.  religion  of  the  French 
nobles ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  appeared  to  thepn 
an  insolent  dogma,  against  which  it  was  imperative  to  ta^e 
arms,  unless  they  wished  to  be  partakers  of  the  crime.  The 
noblesse  had  patiently  supported  t^e  hun^liation  and  the 
personal  spoliation  of.  title  and  fortune  which  the  National 
Assembly  had  imposed  on  them  by  the  destruction  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  feudal  system ;  or  rather,  they  had 
generously  sacrificed  them  to  their  country  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  August.  But  these  outrages  on  the  king  appeared 
more  intolerable  to  them  than  those  infiicted  on  themselves. 
To  deliver  him  from  Us  captivity — ^rescue  him  from  impend* 
ing  di^iger: — save  the  queen  and  her  children — ^restore  roy- 
alty—or perish  fighting  for  thi^  sacred  cause,  appeared  to 
them  the  duty  of  their  situation  and  their  birth.  On  one 
side  was  honor,  on  the > other  their  country:  they  had  not 
hesitated,  but  had  followed  honor ;  and  this  was  sanctified 
even  more  in  their  eyes  by  the  magic  word  devotion.  There 
was  real  devotion  in  the  feeling  that  induced  these  young  and 
these  old  men  to  abandon  their  rank  in  the  army — their  for- 
tune— ^their  country — ^their  families,  to  rally  around  the  white 
flag  in  a  foreign  land,  to  perform  the  duty  of  private  soldiers, 
and  brave  eternal  exile,  the  spoliation  pronounced  against 
iknem,  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  fatigues  of  the  camp, 
and  death  and  danger  on  the  battle-field.  If  the  devotion 
of  the  pEitsiots  to  the  Revolution  was  sublime  as  hope,  that 
of  the  emigrant  nobles  was  generous  as  despair.  In  civil 
wars  we  should  ever  judge  each  party  by  its  own  ideas,  for 
dvil  wacs.  afe  almost  invariaUy  the  expression  of  two  duties 
V^  <W9<^ti^.to  ^^^  <3|t^»    Xbe  4Hty  of  Ae  patei(c»ts  wa9 
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their  country ;'  of  the  emi^es,  the  throne :  one  oi  the  two 
parties  was  deceived  as  to  its  duty,  but  each  believed  it  ful- 
filled it. 


xin. 

The  emigration  was  c<Mnposed  of  two  entirely  distinct  par- 
ties— ^the  politicians  and  the  combatants.  The  politicians, 
who  crowded  round  the  Comte  de  Provence  and  the  Oomte 
d'Artois;  and  poured  forth  idle  invectives  against  the  truths 
of  philosophy  and  the  principles  of  democracy.  They  wrote 
b6oks  and  supported  papers,  in  which  the  French  Revolution 
was  represented  to  the  foreign  sovereigns  as  an  infernal  con- 
spiracy of  a  few  scoimdrels  against  kings,,  and  even  against 
heaven.  They  formed  the  councils  oi  an  imaginary  govern- 
ment— ^they  sought  to  obtain  missions — ^they  formed  plans — 
renewed  intrigues— visited  every  court-Hstirred  up  the  sove- 
reigns and  their  ministers  against  France — disputed  the  favor 
of  the  French  princes— devoured  their  subsidies-^— and  trans* 
ported  to' this  foreign  soil  the  ambitions^  the  rivalries,  and  thfe: 
cupidity  of  a  court. 

*  The  military  men  had  brought  nothing  but  the  bravery, 
the  insouciance,  the  recklessness,  and  the  polish  of  their  na- 
tion and  profession.  Coblentz  became  the  camp  of  illusion 
and  devotion.  This  handful  of  brave  ,men  deemed  themselves 
a  nation ;  and  prepared,  by  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
manoeuvres  and  fatigues  of  war,  to  conquer  in  a  few  dajs  a 
whole  monarchy.  The  emigrants  of  every  country  and  every 
age  have  presented  this  spectacle;  for  emigration,  like  the 
desert,  has  its  mirage.  The  emigrants  believe  that  they  have 
bcttue  away  their  country  on  the  soles  of  their  shoes,  to  em- 
ploy the  language  of  Danton,  but  they  carry  away  nought 
but  its  shadow,  accumulate  nothing  but  its  anger,  and  find 
nothing  but  its  pity. 

Amongst  the  first  emigres,  thr^  factions  corresponded  to 
these  di&rent  parties  in  the  emigration  itself. 

The  Comte  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  was  a 
philosophic  prince — a  pohtician  and  a  diplomatist  somewhat 
mclined  tovrards  innovation ;  an  enemy  of  the  hobility,  of  the 
priesthood:  favorable  to  the  aristocracy;  and  who  would 
have  pardoned  the  Revolution,  if  the  RevolutiiHiitself  would 
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have  pardoned  royaltj.  His  early  inlSnraties  closing  the 
career  of  arms  to  him,  he  became  addicted  to  polities — ^he 
cultivated  his  mind— he  studied  history — ^he  wrote  weU,  and 
foreseeing  the  approaching  downfall,  he  predicted  the  probable 
death  of  Louis  XVI. — ^he'  believed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Revolution,  and  prepared  himself  to  become  the  pacificator 
of  his  country,  and  the  conciliator  of  the  throne  and  liberty. 
His  heaH  possessed  all  the  qualities  and  all  the  faults  of  a 
woman — ^he  needed  friendship,  and  he  gave  himself«  favorites  ; 
but  he  chose  them  rather  for  their  elegance  than  their  merit, 
and  saw  men  and  things  only  through  books  and  the  hearts 
of  courtiers.  Somewhat  theatrical,  he  exhibited  himself  as 
a  statue  of  right  and  niisfortune  to  all  Europe ;  studied  his 
attitudes ;  spoke  learnedly  of  his  adversiaries ;  and  assumed 
the  position  of  a  victim  and  a  sage :  he  Was,  however,  un- 
popular with  ihe  army. 

XV. 

The  Comte  d'Artois,  his  junior,  spoiled  by  nature,  by  the 
court,  and  by  the  fair  sex,  had  taken  on  himself  the  rdle  of 
a  hero.  He  represented  at  Coblentz  imtique  honor,  chival- 
rous devotion,  and  the  French  character ;  he  was  adored  by 
the  court,  whose  grace,  elegance,  and  pride  were  personified 
in  him:  hb  heart  was  good,  his  mind  apt,  but  not  well- 
informed,  and  of  limited  comprehension.  A  philosopher^ 
through  indolence  and  careles^ess  before  the  Revolution, 
superstitious  afterwards,  through  weakness  and  entrainment, 
he  threatened  the  Revolution  with  his  sword  from  a  distance. 
He  appeared  more  fitted  to  irritate  than  to  conquer,  and  at 
this  early  period  he  already  manifested  that  unbridled  rash- 
ness and  that  useless  spirit  of  provocation  which  was  one  day 
to  cost  him  a  throne.  But  his  personal  beauty,  his  grace, 
and  his  cordiality,  covered  all  these  defects,  and  he  seemed 
destined  never  to  die.  Old  in  years  he  was  fated  to  reign, 
and  die,  eternally  young.  He  was  the  prince  of  youth:  at 
another  epoch  he  would  have  been  Francis  I.,  in  his  own  he 
was  Charles  X. 

The  Prince  de  Conde  was  a  soldier  by  birth,  inclination, 
and  profession.  He  despised  these  two  courts,  transposed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  for  his  court  was  his  camp.  His 
son,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  served  his  first  campaign  under 
his  orders,  and  his  grandson,  the  Due  d'£n^en,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp.    This  young  prince 
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was  the  repraiootathr^  of  manly  grace  in  th.«  o«mp  of  tho ' 
enUgri^;  his  bravery,  hia  enthusiasm,  his  generoG^ity,  all 
seemed  to  promise  another  hero  to  the  heroio  race  of  Ccmde. 
He  was  worthy  of  conquering  in  a  cause  not  doomed,  oi 
dying  sword  in  hand  on  the  battle  field,  and  not  to  fdU,  some. 
yeiQrs  later,  in  the  (osse  at  Yinc^mes,  by  the  **  lantem  dimly 
bunung,"  wiUi  no  other  friend  than  his  dog,  by  the  balls  of 
«  platoon  of  sokUers,  order^  out  at  dead  of  night,  a»  if  for 
m  aspftfliinatiion 

XVI. 

Louis  XVI*  trembled  in  his  palace  at  the  shook  of  thia 
war  which  he  himself  had  proclaimed,  and  which  loi?^ered  on 
the  fnmtiers.  He  did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  waa 
le^  the  chief  than  the  hostage  oi  France,  and  that  his  head 
and  thai  of  his  children  would  be  forfeited  to  the  nation  on 
the  first  reverse  or  peril  Danger  sees  treason  on  every  side, 
and  the  public  journals  and  the  clubs  denoimced  more  vehe^ 
mently  than  ever  the  existence  (^  the  comitie  AutricMen^  ci 
which  the  queen  was  the  centre.  This  report  was  universally 
believed  by  the  nation,  and  not  only  oost  the  queen  her  popu- 
larity during  the  peace,  but  during'  the  war  it  might  cost  her 
her  life,  llius,  formerly  accused  of  betraying  the  peace,  this 
imfortimate  family  was  now  accused  of  betraying  the  war. 
In  false  positions  everything  is  in  danger ;  the  Id^  eompre^ 
hended  the  extent  <^  his  perils,  and  nastened  to  avert  the 
most  impending. 

He  despatched  a  secret  emissaiy  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  emperor,  to  entreat  them,  as  they  valued  his  safety, 
to  suspend  hostilities,  and  to  precede  the  invasion  by  a  con- 
ciliating manifesto,  which  might  allow  France  to  retire  from 
the  contest  without  disgrace,  and  would  plax^e  the  life  of  the 
royal  family  under  the  safeguard  of  the  nation.  This  secret 
agent  was  Mallet-Dupan,  a  yoimg  journalist  of  Geneva,  es- 
tablished in  France,  and  mixed  up  with  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary movement.  Mallet-Dupan  was  attached  to  the 
monarchy  by  principle,  and  to  the  king  by  personal  devotion. 
He  left  Paris  under  pretext  of  returning  to  Geneva,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Germany,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  Marechal  de  Castries,  the  foreign  confidant  of  Louis 
XYI.,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  emigres.  Accredited  by 
the  Due  de  Castries,  he  presented  himself  at  Coblentz  to  the 
D^e  of  Brunswick,  at  Frankfort  to  the  ministers  of  the  king 
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of  Prussia  aad  the  evaperor ;  thsj  bowey^  refused  to  place 
^  any  faith  in  his  communications,  unless  he  produced  a.  letter 

in  the  k;ing's  own  hand.     On  this  the  king  transmitted  him  a 
^  ^^^L^^  paper^  about  two  inches  long,  on  which  was  written:: 

"  The  person  who  toUl  produce  thi$  note  knows  my  intentions  ; 
implicit  credence  may  be  given  to  <dl  he  says  in  my  name** 
This  royal  sign  of  recognition  gave  Mallet-Dupan  access  to 
the  cabinets  of  the  coalition. 

Conferences  were  opened  between  the  French  negotiator^ 
the  Comte  de  Cobentzel,  the  Comte  d'Haugwitz,  and  General 
Heyman,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor,  and  the  king 
of  Prussia.     These  ministers,   after  having  examined   the 
^  credentials  of  Mallet-Dupan,  listened  to  his  commuiucations. 

They  were  to  the  effect  that  "  the  king  alike  prayed  and  ex- 
horted the  emigres  not  to  cause  the  approaching  war  to  lose 
its  appearance  of  power  against  power,  by  taking  part  in  it» 
in  the  name  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy.  Any 
other  line  of  conduct  would  produce  a  civil  war,  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  king  and  qtieen^  destroy  the  throne,  and  oc- 
casion a  generd  massacre  of  the  royalists.  The  king  added, 
that  he  besought  the  sovereigns  who -had  taken  up  arms  in 
his  cause,  to  separate,  in  their  manifesto,  the  faction  of  the 
Jacobins  from  the-  nation,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  from 
the  anarchy  that  convulsed  them ;  to  declare  formally  and 
energetically  to  the  Assembly,  the  administrative  and  muni- 
cipal bodies,  that  their  lives  should  be  answerable  for  all  and 
every  attempt  against  the  sacred  persons  of  the  king,-  the 
queen,  and  their  children;  and  to  announce  to  the  nation 
taat  no  dismemberment  would  follow  the  war,  that  they 
would  treat  for  peace  with  the  king  alone,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  Assembly  should  hasten  to  give  hini  the  most 
r  perfect  liberty,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  in  the 

I  name  of  his  people  with  the  allied  powers/' 

Mallet-Dupan  explained  the  sense  of  these  instructions 
with  that  enlighten^  good  sense,  and  that  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  king  that  marked  him ;  he  painted  in  the  most 
.  lively  colors  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  terror  to 
which  the  royal  family  was  a  prey. 

The  negotiators  were  movea  almost  to  tears,  and  promised 
to  communicate  these  impressions  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
gave  Mallet-Dupan  the  assurance  that  the  intentions  of  the 
king  should  be  the  measure  of  the  language  which  the  mani- 
festo of  the  coalition  would  address  to  the  French  nation. 
They  did  not  however  dissimulate  their  astonishment  at  the 
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Tact  that  the  language  <^  the  emigrant  princes  at  Coblents 
was  so  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  king  at  Paris.  "  They 
openly  manifest/^  said  they,  **  the  intention  of  re-conquering 
the  kingdom  for  the  counter-revolution,  of  rendering  them- 
selves independent,  of  dethroning  their  brother,  and  pro- 
claiming a  regency."  The  confidant  of  Louis  XVI.  left  for 
Geneva  after  this  conference;  whilst  the  emperor,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  the  principal  princes  of  the  confederation,  the 
ministers,  the  generals,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  went  to 
Mayence.  Maycnde,  where  the  fetes  were  interrupted  by 
the  councils,  became  for  some  days  the  head-quarters  of  the 
monarchs,  and  there,  at  -the  instigation  of  the  emigres,  ex- 
treme resolutions  were  adopted.  '  It  was  resolved  to  combat 
a  revolution  that  but  increased  in  proportion  as  it  received 
indulgence.  The  supplications  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  the 
warnings  of  Dupan  were  forgotten,  and  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign was  filed. 

XVIL 

The  emperpr  was  to  have  the  supreme  control  of  the  war 
in  Belgium,  where  his  army  was  to  be  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Teachen.  Fifteen  thousand  men  were  to  cover 
the  right  of  the  Prussians,  and  effect  a  junction  with  them 
at  Longwy.  Twenty  thousand  more  of  the  emperor's  troops, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Hohenlohe,  were  to  establish 
themselves  between  the  Rhine  and  "the  Moselle,  cover  the 
Pru£(sian  left,  and  operate  upon  Landau,  Sarrelouis,  and 
ThionviUe.  A  third  corps,  under  Prince  Esterhazy,  and 
strengthened  by  five  thousand  emigres  under  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  would  threaten  the  frontiers  from  Switzerland  to 
Philipsbourg,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  would  have  an  army 
of  observation  on  the  Var  and  the  Isere:  These  disposi- 
tions made,  it  was  resolved  to  reply  to  terror  by  terror;  and 
to  publish  in  the  name  of  the  gener^issimo  the  Puke  of 
Brunswick,  a  manifesto,  which  would  leave  the  French  Revo- 
lution no  other  alternative  than  submission  or  death. 

M>  de  Calonne  proposed  it,  and  the  Marquis  de  Limon, 
formerly  intendant  des  finances  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  first 
an  ardent  revolutionist  like  his  master,  then  an  emigre  and  an 
implacable  royalist,  wrote  the  manifesto  tmd  submitted  it  to 
the  emperor,  who  in  his  turn  submitted  it  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  king  of  Prussia  sent  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  murmtu-ed,  and  demanded  A  modification  of  some 
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of  the  expressions,  which  was  accorded.  The  Maiquis  do 
JJmon,  however,  supported  by  the  French  princes,  again 
ipestored  the  text.  The  Duke  of  JBrunswick  became  indignant, 
and  tore  the  manifesto  to  pieces,  without  however  daring  to 
disavow  it,  and  the  manifesto  appeared,  with  all  its  insults 
and.  threats,  to  the  French  nation. 

The  emptor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  informed  of  the 
secret  leaning  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  France,  and  of 
the  offer  of  the  crown  made  to  him  by  the  factions,  caused 
him  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  this  proclamation  v 
either  as  a  vengeance  or.  a  disavowal.  This  imperious  defi- 
ance of  the  kings  to  freedom  threatened  with  death  every 
national  guard  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand,  protecting  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  that  in  case  the  least  out- 
rage was  offered  by  the  factions  to  the  king,  Paris  should  be 
rased  to  the  ground. 


BOOK  XV. 


I. 


Whilst  a  war  to  the  death  impended  over  the  people,  and 
menaced  the  king,  discord  continued  to  reign  in  the  councils 
of  the  ministers.  The  minister  of  war,  Servan,  was  accused 
by  Dumouriez  with  obeying  with  servility,  which  resetnbled 
love  rather  than  complaisance,  the  influence  of  Madame 
Roland,  and  of  having  wholly  defeated  the  plans  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium.  The  friends  of  Madame  Roland,  on 
their  side,  threatened  Dumouriez  that  they  would  make  the 
Assembly  demand  of  him  an  account  of  the  six  millions  of 
secret  expenses,  whose  destination  they  suspected.  Already 
Guadet  and  Yergniaud  had  prepared  discourses  and  a  project 
of  a  decree  to  demand  a  public  reckoning  for  these  sums. 
Dmnounez,.  who  Jiad  bought  friends  and  accomplices  with 
this  gold  amongst  the  Jacobins  and  the  Feuillants,  revolted 
against  the  suspicion,  refused,  in  the  name  of  his  outraged 
honor,  to  make  any  return  of  this  expenditure,  and  boldly 
offered  his  resignation.  Upon  this  a  great  number  of  mem* 
bers  of  the  A^embly,  FeuUlants  and  Jacobins,  Petion  him* 
self,  called  at  the  residence  of  the  insidted  minister,  and 
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eoDJnred  him  to  return  to  liis  post.  He  eonsented,  on  eon- 
dition  that  they  would  l^ve  the  dkpoial  of  these  funds  to 
hb  conscience  alone.  The  OirondiBtB  themsdres,  intimidated 
by  his  retirement,  and  feeling  that  a  man  of  his  character 
was  indispensable  to  th^r  weakness,  withdrew  their  motion, 
and  passed  a  vote  of  public  confidence  in  him.  The  people 
applauded  him  as  he  quitted  the  Assembly.  These  ap^^auses 
sounded  gloomily  in  the  council-ehamber  of  Mad^une  Roland. 
The  poptdarity  of  Dumouriez  rendered  her  jealous.  It  was 
not  in  her  eyes  the  popularity  of  virtue,  and  she  coveted  it 
all  for  her  husband  and  her  party.  Rdand  and  his  Girondist 
colleagues,  Servan,  Clavidre,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  the  king,  and  used  threats  in  order  to 
acquire  it.  To  flatter  the  Asuiembly,  court  the  peo|^e ;  irri- 
tate the  Jacobins  agamst  the  court ;  beset  the  king  by  the 
imperious  demand  of  sacrifices  which  ihey  knew  were 
impossible ;  to  injure  him  silently  in  opinion  as  the  cause 
of  all  evil,  or  the  obstacle  to  all  good ;  to  compel  him,  in 
fact,  by  insolence  and  outrage,  to  dismiss  them,  that  they 
might  afterwards  accuse  him  of  betra3mig  in  them  the  Revor 
lution ;  such  were  their  tactics,  resulting  from  their  weakness 
rather  than  from  their  ambition. 

.  This  feeling  of  backing  the  king,  whose  ministers  they 
were,  was  the  basis  of  a  conspiracy  of  which  Madame  Boland 
was  the  origin.  At  Roland's  there  was  nothing  but  ill 
humor ;  amongst  his  colleagues  it  was  a  rivalry  of  paUiotism 
with  Robespierre.  At  Madame  Roland's  it  was  that  passion 
for  a  republic  which  was  impatient  of  any  remnant  of  a 
throne,  and  which  smiled  complacently  at  the  factions  ready 
to  overturn  the  monarchy.  When  faetions  had  arms  no 
longer,  Madame  Roland  and  her  friends  hastened  to  lead 
them. 

n. 

We  see  a  fatal  example  in  the  step  of  the  minister  of  war, 
Servan.  He,  entirely  controlled  l^  Madame  Roland,  pro- 
posed to  the  National  Assembly,  without  authority  from  the 
ting,  or  the  consent  of  the  council,  to  assemble  round  Paris 
a  camp  of  20,000  troops.  This  army,  composed  oifeditH 
chosen  from  amongst  the  most  enthusiastic  persons  of  the 
provinces,  would  be,  as  the  Girondists  believed,  a  kind  of 
central  army  of  opinions  devoted  to  the  Assembly,  counts- 
balancing  the  king's  guard,  repressing  the  national  guard. 


h 


dtid  recalliA^  to  mind  tbat  army  of  thd  parlkonofitt  wbich, 
under  the  orders  of  Cromwell,  had  eonducted  Qharles  I*  to 
the  scaflPolA 

The  Assembly,  with  the  exoeptiOH  of  the  constitntidnal 
party,  seized  on  .this  idea  as  hatred  seizes  the  arm  which  is 
offered  to  it.  The  king  felt  the  blow;  Dumouriez  saw 
through  the  perfidy,  and  could  |K)t  repress,  his  choler  against 
IServan  in  the  council-chamber.  .  His  reproaches  were  those 
of  a  loyal  defender  of  his  king.  The  replies  of  Senran  were 
evasive,  but  fttU  of  provocation.  The  two  ministers  laid 
their  hands  upon  their  swords,  and  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  the  intervention  of  their  coHeagnes,  blood 
Would  have  flowed  in  the  council-ehamber. 

The  king  was  desirous  of  pefusing  his  sanction  to  the 
decree  for  the  20,000  mep.  "It  is  too^ate,"  said  Dumou- 
ficz ;  "  your  refusal  would  display  fears  too  well  founded,  but 
which  we  must  take  care  not  to  betray  to  our  enemies. 
Sanction  the  decree,  t  will  undertake  to  neu1a*alize  the  danger 
of  the  concentration,"  The  king  requested  time  for  con- 
sideration. '         , 

Next  day  the  Girondists  called  upon  the .  king  to  sanction 
the  decree  ag;ainst  the  nonjuring  priests.  They  came  into 
direct  contact  with  the  religious  conscience  of  Louis  XVI. 
Supported  by  that,  this  prince  declared  that  he  would  rath^ 
die  than  sign  the  persecution  of  the  church.  Dumouries 
insisted  as  much  as  the  Girondists  in  obtainiiig  this  sanction. 
The  king  was  inflexible.  In  vain  did  Dumouriez  represent 
to  him  that  by  refusing  legal  measures  against  the  non- 
juring  priests  he  exposed  the  priests  to  inassacre,  and  thus 
made  hin^self  responsible  for  all  the  blood  that  might  be 
fihed..  In  vaift  did  they  represent  to  him  that  this  refusal 
would  render  the  ministry  unpopular,  and  thus  deprive  them 
of  all  hope  of  saving  the  monarchy.  la  vain  did  they  appeal 
to  the  queen,  and  implore  her,  by  her  feelings  as  a  mother, 
to  bend  the  king  to  their  wishes.  The  queen  herself  was  for 
a  long  time  powerless.  At  last  the  king  seemed  to  hesitate, 
and  gave  Dumouriez  a  private  meeting  in  the  evening.  In 
this  conversation  l^e  ordered  Dumouriez  to  present  to  him 
three  ministers,  to  succeed  Roland,  Clavi^re,  and  Servan. 
Dumouriez  at  once  named  Verg^nnes  for  finance,  Naillac  for 
foreign  affairs,  Mourgues  for  the  interior.  He  reserved  the 
war  department  for  himself:  dictatorial  minister  at  the 
moment  when  France  was  becoming  an  army.  Roland, 
Clavidre,  and  Servan,  stung  to  the  quick  at  a  dismissal  they 
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hat  provoked  the  more  because  they  had  not  anticipated  it| 
hastened  to  cany  their  complaints  and  accusations  to  the 
Assembljr.  They  were  received  there  as  martyrs  to  their 
patiiotism ;  they  had  filled  the  tribunes  with  their  partisans. 

III. 

Roland,  Claviere,  and  Servan  were  present,  under  pretence 
of  rendering  an  accoimt  of  the  grounds  of  their  dismissal. 
Boland  laid  before  the  Assembly  the  celebrated  confidential 
letter  dictated  by  his  wife,  and  which  he  Bad  read  to  the 
king  in  his  cabinet.  He  affected  to  believe  that  the  dismissal 
of  ministers  was  ^he  punishment  of  his  own  courage.  The 
advice  lie  gave  to  the  king  in  this  letter  thus  turned  into  ac- 
cusations of  this  unfortunate  prince.  Louis  XVI.  had  never 
received  from  the  malcontents  a  more  terrible  blow  than  that 
now  given  by  his  minister.  Passions  trouble  J;he  conscience 
of  the  people,  and  there  are  days  when  treachery  passes 
current  for  heroism.  The  Girondists  made  a  hero  of  Roland. 
They  had  his  letter  printed,  and  circulated  it  in  the  eighty- 
three  departments. 

Roland  left  the  chamber  amidst  loud  applauses.  Dumou- 
riez  entered  it  in  the  midst  of  uproar.  .  He  displayed  in  the 
tribune  the  same  calmness  as  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  be- 
gan by  announcing  to  the  Assembly  the  death  of  General 
Gouvion.  "  He  is  happy,"  he  said,  with  sadness,  "  to  have 
died  fighting  against  the  enemy,  and  not  to  have  been  the 
witness  of  the  discords  which  rend  us  to  pieces.  I  envy  his 
death."  The  deep  serenity  of  a  powerful  mind  was  felt  in 
his  every  tone — a  mind  resolute  to  contend  against  factions 
imto  death.  He  then  read  a  memorial  relating  to  the  minis- 
try of  war.  ^  His  exordium  wasan  attack  upon  the  Jacobins, 
and  a  claim  for  the  respect  due  to  the  ministers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  "  Do  you  hear  Cromwell !"  ex<^aimed  Guadet, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  '*  He  thinks  himself  already  so  sure 
of  empire,  that  he  dares  to  inflict  his  commands  upon  us." 
"  And  why  not  ?"  retorted  Dumouriez,  proudly,  and  turning 
towards  the  Moimtain.  His  daring  imposed  on  the  Assembly. 
The  Feuillant  deputies  went  out  with  him  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  king  announced  to  him  his  intention  to  give  his  sanction 
to  the  decree  for  the  20,000  men.  As  to  the  decree  of  the 
priests,  he  repeated  to  the  ministers  that  he  had  resolved, 
and  begged  them  to  take  to  the  president  of  the  Assembly 
a  letter  in  his  own  writing,  which  contained  the  motives  for 
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liis  ffeto,    Tlie  ministers  bowed,  and  separated  in  constenyw 
tion. 


IV. 

When  Dnmouriez  reached  his  house,  he  learnt  that  there 
had  been  gatherings  of  the  populace  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  he  informed  the  king,  who  believing  that  he  in- 
tended to  alarm  him,  lost  his  confidence  in  Dum6uriez,  who 
instantly  offered  his  resignation,  which  the  king  accepted. 
The  portfolio  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  ^airs.  was  confided 
to  Chambonas ;  that  of  war  to  Lajard,  a  soldier ^of  La  Fay- 
ette's party ;  that  of  the  interior  to  M.  de  Monciel,  a  consti- 
tution|il  Feuillant  and  friend  of  the  king.  This  was  on  the^ 
I7th  of  June,  The  Jacobins,  the  people  incited  by  the  Gi- 
rondists, were  already  disturbing  the  capital :  all  announced 
a  coming  insurrection.  These  ministers,  without  any  armed 
force,  without  popularity,  without  party,  thus  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  the  perils  accumulated  by  their  predeces- 
sors. The  king  saw  Dumouriez  once  again — ^it  was  the  last 
time.  The  farewell  between  the  monarch  and  his  minister 
was  affecting. 

"You  are  going  to  the  army?"  said  the  king.  "Yes, 
sire,"  replied  Dumouriez,  "  and  I  should  leavB  with  jc^  this 
fearful  city,  if  I  had  not  a  feeling  of  the  dangers  impending 
over  your  majesty.  Deign  to  listen  to  me,  sire ;  I  am  never 
destined  to  see  you  again.  I  am  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and 
have  much  experience.  They  abuse  your  cons(^ience  with 
respect  to  the  decree  against  the  priests,  and  are  pushing  you 
on  to  civil  war.  You  are  without  strength,  defenceless,  and 
you  will  sink  imder  it,  whilst  History,  though  full  of  commis^ 
eration  for  you,  will  accuse  you  of  the.  misfortunes  of  your 
people." 

The  king  was  seated  near  a  table  where  he  had  just  signed 
'  the  general's  accounts.  Dimiouriez  was  standing  beside  him 
with  clasped  hands.  The  king  took  his  hands  in  his  own, 
and  said  to  him,  in  a  voice  sorrowful  but  resigned,  "  God  is 
my  witness,  that  I  only  think  of  the  happiness  of  France.'* 
"I  never  doubted  it,  sire,"  responded  DmnoiUiez,  deeply 
affected.  "You  owe  an  account  to  God,  not  only  for  the 
purity,  but  also  for  the  enlightened  use,  of  your  intentions. 
You  think  to  save  religion :  you  destroy  it.  The  priests  will 
be  massacred :  your  crown  will  be  taken  from  you ;  perhaps 
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€reD  your  qa^im  ftad  childfeo^ .*'    He  did  not  finisli,  but 

pressed  his  lips  to  the  king's  hand,  who  shed  tears. 

''I  await — expect  dea^/'  replied  the  king  sorrowfully; 
"  and  I  pardon  my  enemies  already.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  your  sensibility.  You  have  served  me  well,  and  I  esteem 
you.  Adieu — ^be  more  happy  than  I  am !"  And  on  saying, 
these  words  Louis  XVI.  went  to  a  recess  in  a  window  at  the 
end  of  the  chamber,  in  order  to  conceal  the  trouble,  he  felt. 
Dumouriez  never  saw  him  again.  He  shut  himself  up  for 
several  days  in  retiranent,  in  a  kmely  quarter  of  Paris. 
Looking  upon  the  army  as  the  only  refuge  for  a  citizen  still 
capable  of  aerring  his  cou&try,  he  set  out  for  Douai,  the  head- 
quarters of  Luclmer. 


Th«  Girondists  remained  a  moment  overwhelmed  by  the 
humiliation  of  their  fall  and  the  joy  of  their  coming  ven- 
geance. *'  Here  I  am  dismissed,"  was  Roland's  exclamation 
to  his  wife  on  his  return  home.  "  I  have  but  one  regret, 
and  that  is,  that  our"  delays  have  prevented  tis  from  taking 
the  initiative."  Madame  Roland  retired  to  a  humble  apart- 
ment, without  losing  any  of  her  influence  and  without  regret- 
ting power,  since  she  carried  with  her  into  her  retreat,  her 
genius,  her  palariotism,  and  her  friends.  With  her  the  con- 
spiracy only  changed  place ;  frcwn  the  i^inistry  of  the  inte- 
liot  she  passed  at  once  into  the  small  council  which  she 
gathered  about  her,  and  inspired  with  her  own  earnest  en- 
thusiasm. 

This  circle  daily  increased.  The  admiration  for  the  woman 
mingled  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends  with  the  attraction  of 
liberty.  They  adored  in  her  ^he  future  Republic.  The  love 
which  these  young  men  did  not  avow  for  her  made,  unknown 
to  her,  a  portion  of  their  politics.  Ideas  only  become  active 
and  powerful  wheft  vivified:  by  sentiment.  She  was  the  sen- 
timent of  her  party. 

■Riis  party  was  joined  about  this  time  by  a  man  uncon- 
nected with  the  Gironde;  but  his  youth,  his  remarkable 
beauty,  and  his  energy  naturally  threw  him  into  this  faction 
of  illusion  and  love,  controlled  by  a  woman.  This  young 
fioan  was  Barbaroux. 

At  thi»  time  be  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  JBori^ 
«t  Marseilles,  of  a  sea^faring  family,  who  preserved  in  their 
nuumers  and  features  something  of  the  boldness  of  their  life 
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taA  the  agitation  of  their  etesieBft.  Thd  ^^anee  of  fais 
fttature,  the  poetie  gi^6e  of  Ma  coimtenance,  recalled  th^ 
aoeomplished  fonns  which  antiqtiity  adored  in  H^  ttatties  of 
Antinons.  The  blood  of  that  Asiatic  G^r^ece  of  which  Mar- 
seilles is  a  colony  revealed  itself  in  the  piirity  of  the  young 
jPhocian's  profile.*  As  richly,  endowed  with  the  giftsi  ^f  the 
mind  as  those  of  the  body,  Barbaroux  early  used  himself  to 
pnblic  oratory,  that  gift  of  the  men  of  the  south.  He  be- 
came a  banister  and  pleaded  several  eandes  with  succ^us ;  but 
the  power  and  honesty  of  his  mind  revolted  from  that  exer^ 
cise  of  eloquence,  so  often  mercenary,  which  simulates  earn- 
estness.  He  required  a  national  cause,  to  which  a  man  should 
give  with  language  his  soul  and  blood.  The  Revolution  with 
which  he  was  horn  offered  this  to  him.  He  awaited  with 
impatience  the  occasion  and  the  hour  to  diake  use  of  it. 

His  youth  still  kept  him  away  from  ike.  scene  into  which 
he  ardently  loi^d  to  east  himself.  He  parsed  his  time  near 
the  village  of  Ollioules,  <m  a  smalt  family  eMate,  eooeealed 
beneath  tall  coik  trees,  which  threw  their  slight  shade  oret 
the  calcined  dectivities  of  this  valley.  He  tl^re  attended  td 
the  cultivated  patches  which  the  aridity  of  the  soil  and  ^^ni 
burning  sun  dispute  with  the  rocks.  In  his  leisure  he  studied 
natural  sciences,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  two 
Swiss,  whose  systems  of  physics  then  occupied  the  learned 
world— M.  de  Saussure  and  Marat.  But  science  was  not 
fiufl&eient  for  his  mind,  which-  overflowed  with  sensitiveness^ 
and  which  Barbaroux  poured  fprtti  in  elegiac  poetey  as  bucm^ 
mg  as  the  noonday,  and  vague  as  the  horizon  of  the  sea  be-^ 
neath  his  view.  There  is  felt  that  southern  melancholy  whode 
languor  is  closer  allied  to  pleasure  than  weakness,  and  which 
resembles  the  songs  of  man  seated  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
before  or  after  labor.  Mirabeau  had  thus  begun  his  life. 
The  most  energetic  lives  frequently  op«i  in  glocon,  as  if  they 
had  in  their  very  germ  presentimeiitB  of  ihfekr  contrary  deslany. 
It  wonld  seem  as  though  we  read  in  the  verses  <^  this  young 
tnm  Ihat  through  his  tears  lie  eontempiated  bis  faults;  hut 
expiation,  and  his  scaffold. 

VI. 

After  Mirabeau*s  election,  and  the  a^tations  which  fol- 

*■  The  Hatseiliaw  trace  ihj&r  oxigin  to  a  oelpny  of  Phodans  in  the  l«t 
year  of  the  43d  Olympiad,  5&9  years  b.  c.  It  was  the  Massilia  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  by  Cicero  the  "mistress  of  Gaiil,*'  and  by  Pliny, 
the  »  mistress  of  •ducatSon."^H.  T.  R. 
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lowed,  Barbarouz  ,waa  ima^  secretary  of  the  municipalitj 
of  Maoiseilles.  At  the  troubles  of  Aries  he  took  anns,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  young  Marseillais  against  the 
rulers  of  the  Comtal.  His  martial  figure,  his  gestures,  his 
ardor,  his  voice,  made  him  conspicuous  everywhere :  he  fas- 
cinated all.  Bdng  deputed  to  Paris  in  order  to  give  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  events  of  the  south  to  the  National  Assembly, 
the  Oirondists,  Veigniaud  and  Guadet,  who  were  desirous 
of  obtaining  an  amnesty  for  the  crimes  of  Avignon,  did  all 
in  their  power  to  attach  this  young  man  to  their  party.  Bar- 
baroux,  impetuous  as  he  was,  did  not  justify  the  butchers  of 
Avignon ;  but  detested  the  victims.  He  was  a  man  requisite 
to  the  Girondists.  Struck  by  his  eloquence  and  his  enthu- 
siasm, they  presented  him_^to  Madame  Boland :  no  woman 
was  more  formed  to  seduce,  no  man  more  formed  to  be  se- 
duced. Madame  Roland — ^in  all  the  freshness  of  her  youth, 
in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty,  and  also  in  all  the  fulness 
of  sensibility,  which  all  the  purity  of  her  life  could  not  stifle 
in  her  unoccupied  heart — speaks  thus  tenderly  of  Barbarouz : 
"  I  had  read,"  she  says,  "  in  the  cabinet  of  my  husband,  the 
letters  of  Barbarous,  fvlX.  of  sense  and  premature  wisdom. 
When  I  saw  him  I  was  astonished  at  his  yojath.  Reattached 
himself  to  my  husband.  We  saw  more  of  him  after  we  left 
the  ministry ;  and  it  was  then,  that  reasoning  on  the  misera- 
ble state  of  things,  and  the  fear  of  a  triumph  of 'despotism  in 
the  north  of  France,  we  formed  the  plan  of  a  republic  in  the 
south.  This  will  be  our^«  alter,  said  Barbaroux,  with  a 
smile ;  but  the  Marseillais  army  here  will  dispense  with  our 
attemptii]^  it."  v 

VII. 

Roland  then  lived  in  a  gloomy  house  of  the  Rue  St.  Jaques, 
almost  in  the  gafrets  :  it  was  a  philosopher's  retreat^  and  his 
wife  illumined  it.  Present  at  all  the  conversations  of  Ro- 
land, she  witnessed  the  conferences  between  her  husband  and 
the  young  Marseillais.  Barbaroux  thus  relates  the  interview 
in  which  the  first  idea  of  a  republic  was  mooted :  "  That, 
astonishing  woman  was  there,"  said  he.  "  Roland  asked  me 
what  I  thought  the  best  means  of  saving  France.  I  opened 
my  heart  to  him :  my  confidence  called  for  his.  '  Liberty  is 
gone,'  he  replied,  *  if  i^e  do  not  speedily  disconcert  the  plots 
of  the  court.  La  Fayette  is  meditating  treason  in  the  north : 
the  army  of  the  centre  is  systematical^  disorganized :  in  six 
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:  weeks  the  Austrians  will  be  at  Ihris.  Have  we  then  labored 

I  at  tbe  most  glorious  of  reTolutions  for  so  many  years  to  see 

(  it  overthrown  in  a  single  day  ?     If  Liberty  dies  in  France,  it 

is  lost  forever  to  the  rest  of  the  world ! — ^aU  the  hopes  of  phi- 
losophy are  deceived — prejudices  and  tyranny  will  again 
grasp  the  world.  Let  us  prevent  this  misfortune,  and  if  the 
north  is  subjected,  let  us  take  Liberty  with  us  into  the  south, 
and  there  form  a  colony  of  free  men/  His  Wife  wept  as  she 
listened  to  him,  and  I  myself  wept  as  I  looked  at  her.  Oh  1 
I  how  much  the  outpourings  of  confidence  console  and  fortify 

I  minds  that  ape  in  desolation.     I  drew  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 

I  resources  and  hopes  of  Liberty  in  the  south.    A  serene  ex-» 

^  pression  <^  joy  spread  over  Roland's  brow :  he  squeezed  my 

hand,  and  we  traced  on  a  map  of  France  the  hmits  of  this 
empire  of  Liberty,  which  extended  from  the  Doubs,  the  Aih» 
and  the  Rhone  to  La  Dordogne,  and  from  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  Auvergne  to  Durance  and  the  sea.  I  wrote, 
by  dictation  of  Roland,  to  request  from  Marseilles  a  battalion 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  These  preliminaries  agreed  upon, 
I  left  Roland  with  feelings  of  deep  respect  for  himself  and 
his  wife.  I  have  seen  them  subsequently,  during  their  second 
ministry,  as  simple  minded  as  in  their  humble  retreat.  Of 
all  the  men  of  modem  times,  Roland  seems  to  me  most  to 
resemble  Cato ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  to  his  wife 
that  his  courage  and  talents  are  due." 

Thus  did  the  original  idea  of  a  federative  republic  arise  in 
the  first  interview  between  Barbaroux  and  Madame  Roland. 
What  they  dreamed  of  as  a  desperate  measure  of  Liberty, 
was  afterwards  made  a  reproach  to  them  for  having  con- 
.  spired  as  a  plot.  This  first  sigh  of  patriotism  of  two  young 
minds  who  met  and  understood  each  other,  was  their  attrac- 
tion and  their  crime. 

VIIL 

From  this  day  the  Girondists,  disengaged  from  every  ob- 
ligation with  the  king  and  ministers,'  conspired  secretly  with 
Madame  Roland,  and  publicly  in  tiie  tribune,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monarchy.  They  appeared  to  envy  the  Ja- 
cobins the  honor  of  giving  the  throne  the  most  deadly  blows, 
Robespierre  as  yet  spoke  only  of  the  constitution,  limiting 
himself  within  the  law,  and  not  going  ahead  of  the  people. 
The  Girondists  already  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  republic, 
and  motioned  with  gesture  and  eye  the  republican  coup 
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if^tof,  wWch  erery  day- drew  iwarer.  The  mee^ng^^  fti  R<>. 
land's  mnltiplied  and  enlarged :  new  men  joined  their  ranks. 
Roland,  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gen8onn6,  Coadorcet, 
Potion,  Lanthenas,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  betrayed 
them;  Valaz6,  Pache,  who  persecuted  and  deeiinated  his 
friends ;  Qrangeneuve,  Lotiret,  who  beneath  levity  of  mwi- 
ners  and  gayety  of  mind  veiled  imdannted  courage ;  Cham- 
fort,  the  intimate  of  the  great,  a  vivid  intellect,  heart  fnll  of 
venom,  discouraged  by  the  people  before  he  had  served  it ; 
Carra,  the  popiDar  journalist,  enthusiastie  for  a  republic, 
mad  with  desire  for  liberty;  Chenier,*  the  poet  of  the  Revo- 
lution, destined  to  survive  it,  and  preserving  his  worship  oi 
it  until  death,  even  under  the  tyranny  of  the  empire ;  Du- 
saillx,  who  had  beneath  his  giiy  hairs  the  enthusiasm  <A 
youth  for  philosophy— the  Nestor  of  all  the  young  men, 
whom  he  moderated  by  his  sage  exhortations ;  Mercier^  wh0 
took  all  as  a  jest,  even  in  the  dungeon  and  death. 

IX. 

But  of  the  meti  whom  Enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution^ 
brought  around  h^r,  he  whom  Madame  Roland  preferred  to 
all  was  Bu2ot.  ,  More  attached  U^  this  young  female  than  to 
his  party,  Buzot  was  to  her  a  friend,  whilst  the  others  wer© 
but  tools  or  accomplices.  She  had  quickly  paased  her  judgr 
ment  on  Barbaroux,  and  this  judgment^  impressed  with  a 
certain  bitterness,  was  like  a  repentance  for  the  secret  im- 
pressions which  the  favorabfe  exterior  of  this  young  man  had 
at  first  inspired.  She  accuses  herself  with  finding  him  so 
handsome,  and  seems  to  fortify  her  heart  aj?ainst  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  looks.  **  Barbaroux  is  vdkttile,  she  said  ;  "  the 
adoration  he  receives  from  worthless  women  destroys  the 
seriousness  of  his"  feelings.  When  I  ^ee  such  fine  young 
men  too  conceited  at  the  impifession  they  make,  like  Barba- 

*  M.  Lamaitine  does  not  hefe  refer  to  Aodr^  Ch^nier,  an  admirable 
lyric  poet,  from  whom  he  haa  quoted  at  pa^e  336 ;  ke  was  a  Royafist, 
and  as  such  condemned  and  g^flotki^d  iii  /nl^  1794,  inhis  thirty-«econd 
7«ar.  He  bad  a  1»rother,  Joseph  Ch^er,  his  junior  bj  two  years,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  republican,  and  wrote  aiid  brought  out,  firom  1785 
to  1795,  a  great  many  tragedies,  viz.  Charles  IX.  r  Colas,  Benry  VlILj 
TiTholscm,  7\bdre,  &i.,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  Icgirfatfve  as- 
semblies from  1793 16  1803.  He  feH  under  Napoleon's  ifispfei^ure,  and 
he  disinissed  him.  iiqm  his  appointment  as  insp^stor-^neral  of  puUie 
instruction,  in  1803.  The  consul  was  becoming  impenal  in  Imr  aspira- 
tions. .  Joseph  Chenier  died  in  1811,  consistent  to  the  last  in  his  repub- 
lican notions.-^H.  T.  R. 


)- 
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roQZ  nasd'BSrsmat  da  S^h^Ues;  I  omiiiot  help  ttiinking  Ihat 
they  adore  themselves  too  much  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
adoratioa  left  for  their  country." 

If  we  may  lift  the  veil  from  the  heart  of  tfaifl'virtuous  W(S 
man,  who  do$a  not  raise  it  li^erself  for  fear  of  developing  a 
sentiment  contrary  to  her  duties,  we  must  he  convinced  that 
her  instinctive  inclination  had  heen  one  moment  for  Barba- 
roux,  but  her  reflecting  tenderness  was  for  Bux(>t.  It  is 
neither  given  to  duty  nor  liberty  to  fiU  completely  the  soul 
of  a  woman  as  lovely  and  impassioned  as  she :  duty  chills, 
politics  deceive,  virtue  retains,  love  fills  the  heart.  Madame 
lUland  loved  Buzot.  He  adored  in  her  his  inspiration  and 
his  idol.  Perchance  they  never  disclosed  to  each  other  in 
words  a  sentiment  which  would  have  been  the  less  sacred  to 
them  from  the  hour  in  which  it  had  become  guilty.  But 
what  they  concealed  from  one  another  they  have  invoiunta^ 
rSy  revealed  at  their  death.  There  are  in  the  last  daj^  and 
last  hours  of  this  man  and  this  woman,  sighs,  gestures,  and 
words,  which  allow  the  secret  preserved  during  me  to  escape 
in  the  presence  of  death ;  but  the  secret  thus  disclosed  keeps 
its  mystery.  Posterity  may  have  the  right  to  detect,  but 
none  to  accuse,  this  sentiment. 

Roland,  an  estimable  but  morose  old  man,  had  the  exac- 
tions of  weakness  without  havmg  its  gratitude  or  indulgence 
towards  his  partner.  She  remained  faithful  to  him,  more 
from  respect  to  herself  than  from  affection  to  him.  They 
loved  the  same  cause — ^Liberty ;  but  Roland's  fanaticism  was 
as  cold  as  pride,  whilst  his  wife's  was  as  glowing  as  love. 
She  sacrificed  herself  daily  at  the  shrine  of  her  husband's 
reputation,  and  scarcely  perceived  her  own  self-devotion. 
He  read  in  her  heart  that  she  bore  the  yoke  with  pride,  and 
yet  the  yoke  galled  her.  She  paints  Buzot  with  compla- 
cency, and  as  the  ideal  of  domestic  happiness.  "  Sensible, 
ardent,  melancholy,"  she .  writes,  "  a  passionate  admirer  of 
nature,  he  seems  bom  to  give  and  share  happiness.  This 
man  would  forget  the  universe  in  the  sweetness  of  private 
virtues.  Capable  of  sublime  impulses  and  unvarying  affec- 
tions, the  vulgar,  who  like  to  depreciate  what  it  cannot  equal, 
acouse  him  of  being  a  dreamer.  Of  sweet  countenance,  ele- 
gant figure,  there  is  always  in  his  attire  that  care,  neatness, 
and  propriety,  which  announce  the  respect  of  self  as  wel!  as 
of  others.  Whilst  the  dregs  of  the  nation  elevate  the  flat- 
terers and  corrupters  of  the  people  to  station — ^whilst  cut- 
throats swear,  dnnk,  and  clothe  themselves  in  rags^  in  order 
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to  firatemiEe  with  the  populace,  Buzot  possesses  the  morality 
of  Socrates,  and  maintains  the  decorum  of  Scipio :  so  they 

?ull  down  his  house  and  banish  him,  as  they  did  Aristides. 
am  astomshed  they  have  not  issued  a  decree  that  his  name 
should  be  forgotten/'  The  man  of  whom  she  speaks  in  such 
terms  from  the  depths  of  her  dungeon,  on  the  evening  be- 
fore her  death,  exiled,  wsindering,  concealed  in  the  caves  of 
St.  £mihon,  fell  as  though  struck  by  lightning,  and  remained 
several  days  In  a  state  of  frenzy,  on  learning  the^eath  of 
Madame  Roland. 

Danton,  whose  name  began  to  rise  above  the  crowd,  when 
his  fame  was  but  slight  until  now,  sought  at  this  period 
Madame  Holand's  acquaintance.  All  inquired  what  was  the 
secret  of  the  growing  ascendency  of  this  man?  Where  he 
came  from  ?  Who  he  was  ?  Whither  he  w^  advancing  ? 
They  sought  his  origin ;  .his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
the  people ;  his  first  connection  with  the  celebrated  person- 
ages of  his  time.  They  sought  in  mysteries  the  cause  of  his 
prodigious  popularity.     It  was  pre-eminently  in  his  nature. 

Danton  was  not  merely  one  of  those  adventurers  of  dem- 
agogmsm  who  rise,  like  Masaniello,  or  like  Hebert,*  from 
the  boiling  scum  of  the  masses.  He  was  one  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  heart  of  the  nation.  His  famiTy,  pure,  honest, 
of  property,  and  industrious,  ancient  in  nam^  honorable  in 
manQers,  was  established  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  possessed 
a  rural  domain  in  the  environs  of  that  small  town.  It  was 
of  the  number  of  those  modest  but  well-esteemed  families, 
who  have  the  soil  for  their .  basis,  and  agriculture  as  their 
main  occupation,  but  whp  give  their  sons  the  most  xsomplete 
moral  and  literary  education,  and  who  thus  prepare  them  for 
the  liberal  professions  of  society.  Danton's  father  died  young. 
His  mother  had  married  again  to  a  manufacturer  of  Arcis-. 
sur-Aube,  who  had  (and  himself  managed)  a  small  cotton 
mill.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  river,  without  the 
city,  in  a  pleasant  spot,  the  house,  half  rustic  half  town 
built,  and  the  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Aube,  where  Dan- 
ton's  infancy  was  passed. 

His  step-father,  M.  Ricordin,  attended  to  his  education  as 
he  would  have  done  that  of  his  own  child.     He  was  of 
an   open  .  communicative   disposition,  and  was   beloved  in 
*  Editor  of  the  infamoiu  Pdre  Duchesne.—- H.  T.  R. 
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^  spite  of  bis  iigHness  and  turbulence ;  for  bis  ugliness  was 

radiant  witb  intellect,  and  his  turbulence  was  calmed  and 
repented  of  at  the  least  caress  of  his  mojtber.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  Troyes,  the  capital  of  Champagne,  Eebellious 
against  discipline,  idle  at  study,  beloved  by  his  masters  and 
fellow  pupils,  his  rapid  comprehension  kept  him  on  an 
equality  with  the  most  assiduous.  His  instinct  sufficed  with-* 
out  reflection.  He  learned  nothing ;  he  acquired  all.  His 
companions  called  him  Catiline — he  accepted  the  name,  and 
sometimes  played  with  "them  at  getting  up  rebellions  and 

h  riots,  which  he  excited  or  calmed  b/liis  harangues — as  if  he 

were  repeating  at  school  the  characters  of  his  after  life. 

XL 

M.'-ttnd  Madame  .Bicordin,  already  advanced  in  years,  gave 
him,  after  his  education  was  finished,  the  Bniall  fortune  of  his 
father.  He  came  to  finish  his  studies  in  law  at  Paris,  and 
bought  a  place  in  parhament  as  a  barrister,  where  he  practised 
little  and  without  any  notoriety.  He  despised  chicanery ;  his 
mind  and  language  bad  the  proportions  of  the  great  causes 
of  the  people  and  the  throne.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
began  to  stir  them..  Danton,  watchful  and  impassioned,  was 
anxious  to  mingle  with  them :  he  sought  the  leading  men, 
whose  eloquence  resounded  throughout  France*  He  attached 
himself  to  Mirabeau ;  became  connected  with  Camille  Des-v 
moitlins,  Marat,  Robespierre,  Petion,  Brune  (afterwards  the 
marshal),  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  the^Duc  d'Orleans,  Laclos,  La- 
croix,  and  all  the  illustrious  and  second  class  orators  who 
then  "fulmined  over"  Paris.  He  passed  his  whole  time  in 
the  tribunes  o(  the  Assembly,  in  the  walks,  and  the  coffee* 
houses,  and  his  nights  in  the  chibs.  A  few  well-seai^oned 
words>  some  brief  harangues,  some  bursts  of  mysterious 
lightning :  and  above  aU,  his  hair  like  a  horse's  mane,  his 
gigantic  stature,  and  his  powerfal  voice,  made  him  univer- 
sally remarked.  Yet  beneath  the  purely  physical  qualities 
of  the  orator  men  of  intelligence  remarked  great  good  sense, 
and  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Beneath 
the  agitator  they  discerned  the  statesman.  Danton,  in  truth,, 
read  history,  studied  the  ancient  orators,  practised  himself 
in  real  eloquence,  that  which  enlightens  in  its  passion,  and 
beneath  ^his  actual  part  was  preparing  another  much  superior. 
He  only  asked  the  movement  to  raise  him  so  high  that  he 
might  subsequently  control  it. 
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He  niAnied  Mademoiselle  Charpentier,  dAughter  of  a 
lemonade-seller  on  the  Quai  de  r£cole.  This  jomig  lady 
eontrolled  him  hj  her  affection,  and  insensibly  refonned  him 
from  the  disorders  of  his  youth  to  more  regular  domestic 
habits.  She  extinguished  the  violence  of  his  passions,  but 
without  being  able  to  queneh  that  which  survived  all  others 
•-ambition  of  a  great  destiny. 

Danton  lived  in  a  small  apartment  in  the  Oour  de  Com^ 
merce,  near  his  father-in-law,  in  rigid  economy,  receiving 
but  a  very  few  friends,  who  admired  his  talent  and  attached 
themselves  to  his  fortunes.  The  most  constant  were  Caihille 
Desmoulins,  Petton,  and  Brune.  Vtom  these  meetings  went 
forth  signals  of  extensive  sedition.  The  secret  subsidies 
of  the  court  came  there  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  head  of 
the  young  revolutionists.  He  did  not  reject  them,  but  used 
them  sometimes  to  excite  and  sometimes  to  control  the 
agitations  of  opinion. 

He  had  by  this  marriage  two  sons,  whom  his  death  left 
orphans  in  their  cradle,  and  who  succeeded  to  his  small  in« 
keritance  at  Arois-swr-Aube.  These- two  sons  of  Danton» 
alarmed  at  the  effeeta  of  their  name,  retired  to  their  family 
domain,  and  cultivated  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  in  an 
honest  and  industrious  obscurity  limited  to  themselves  all 
their  father's  notoriety.  Like  the  son  of  Cromwell,  they 
preferred  the  shade  and  silence  the  more,  as  their  name  had 
a  too  sinister  reputation,  and  too  wide  an  extension  in  the 
world.  They  remained  unmarried,  that  the  name  might  difl 
with  them. 

At  this  moment  Danton,  whose  ambitious  instincts  re* 
vealed  the  close  return  to  fortune  of  the  Girondists,  sought  to 
attach  himself  to  this  rising  party,  and  give  ihem  the 
weight  of  his  worth  and  importance.  Madame  Roland  flat- 
tered him,  but  with  fear  and  repugnance,  ad  a  woman  would 
pat  a  hon. 

xn. 

Whilst  the  Girondists  were  exciting  Uie  anger  of  the  peo* 
pie  against  the  king,  hostilities  were  beginning  in  Belgium, 
m  consequence  of  reverses,  which  were  attributed  to  treasons 
of  the  court :  these  were  produced  by  three  causes ;  the  hes* 
itation  of  the  generals,  who  did  not  understand  how  to  im- 
part to  their  tn;K>ps  that  ardor  which  impels  the  masses,  and 
bears  down  resistance  7  the  disorganisation  of  ihe  armies. 
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wWch  emigratioii  Iiad  deprived  of  their  ancient  ofBceiB,  an4 
who  had  no  confidence  in<the  new;  and  finally,  the  want  of 
discipline,  that  element  of  rerolutioiis,  which  clubs  and  Jaco- 
binism had  spread  amongst  the  troops.  An  army  that  dis- 
cusses is  like  a  hand  which  would  think. 

La  Fayette,  instead  of  advancing  at  once  on  Namur,  ac- 
cording to  Dumouriez's  plan,  lost  a  good  deal  of  precious 
time  in  assembling  and  organizing  at  Oiret,  and  the  camp 
of  Ransenne.  Instead  of  giving  the  other  generals  in  line 
with  him,  the  example  and  the  signal  of  invasion  and  victory, 
by  at  once  occupying  Namur^  he  moved  about  the  country 
with  10,000  men,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  forces  en- 
camped in  'Fran<Je,  and  fell  back  at  the  first  newii  of  the 
checks  sustJEuned  by  the  detachments  of  Biron  and  Theobald 
Dillon.  These  checks,  though  partial  and  slight,  were  dis- 
graceful for  our  troops.  It  was  the  astonishment  of  an  army 
unaccustomed  to  war,  and  fearful  of  entering  the  lists,  but 
which,  like  a  soldier  at  his  first  campaigfi,  \^ould  soon  grow 
used  to  battles. 

The  Due  de  Lanzun  conmianded  under  La  Fayette;  and 
was  called  General  Birpn.  He  was  a  man  of  the  court,  who 
had  gone  over  in  all  sincerity  to  the  side  of  the  people. 
Young,  handisome,  chivalrous,  with  that  intriepid  gayety  which 
plays  with  death,  he  carried  aristocratic  honor  into  republi- 
can ranks.  Loved  by  the  soldiers,  adored  by  the  women,  at 
his  ease  in  camps,  a  roue  in  courts,  he  was  of  that  school  of 
sparkHng  vices  of  which  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu  had  been 
the  type  in  France.  It  was  said  that  the  queen  herself  had 
been  enamored  of  him,  without  being  able  to  fix  his  incon- 
stancy. Friend  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  companion  of  his  de- 
baucheries, still  he  had .  never  conspired  with  him.  All 
treachery  was  abhorrent  to  him,  all  baseness  of  heart  roused 
his  utmost  indignation.  He  adopted  the  Revolution  as  a  no- 
ble idea,  of  which  he  was  always  ready  to  be  the  soldier,  but 
never  the  accomplice.  He  did  not  betray  the  king,  and 
always  preserved  a  deep  feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  the 
queen ;  with. an  intense  love  for  phflosophy  and  liberty,  in- 
stead of  fomenting  them  by  sedition,  he  defended  them  by 
war.  He  changed  devotion  to  kings  into  devotion  to  his 
country.  This  noble  cause,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, gave  to  his  character  a  more  manly  stamp,  and  made 
him  fight  and  die  with  the  conscience  of  a  hero. 

He  was  encamped  at  Quievrain  with  10,000  mCn,  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  Austrian  general  Beaulieu,  who  occupied 
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ihe  iK^litfl  of  'Mons,  with  a  verj  -weak  anny.  Two  regi- 
ments ^  dragoons,  who  formed  Biron's  advanced  guard,  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic  on  beholding  Beaulieu's  troops. 
The  soldiers  cried  out  treachery,  and  in  vain  did  their 
officers  attempt  to  rally  them ;  they  turned  bridle  and  scat- 
tered flisorder  and  fear  throughout  the  ranks.  The  entire 
army  gave  way  and  mechanically  followed  the  current  of 
flight.  Biron  and  bis  aides-de-camp  threw  themselves  into 
the  centre  of  the  troops  to  stay  and  to  rally  them.  They 
struck  at  them  with  their  swords,  and  £u*ed  at  them.  The 
camp  of  Quievrain,  the  military  chest,  the  carriage  of  Biron 
himself,  .were  plundered  by  the  fugitives. 

Whilst  this  defeat,  without  a  battle,  humiliated  the  French 
army,  in  its>  first  step,  at  Quievrain,  bloody  assassinations 
stained  our  flag  at  LiUe.  General  Dillon  had  left  that  city, 
the  enemy  showed  itself  on  the  plain  to  the  number  of  nine 
hundred  men.  At  its  appearance  only,  the  French  cavalry 
uttered  treacherous  cries,  and  passing  by  the  infantry,  fled 
to  Lille,  without  being  followed,  abandoning  its  artillery, 
carriages,  and  baggage.  Dillon,  hurried  along  by  his  squad- 
rons to  Lille,  was  there  massacred  by  his  own  soldiers.  His 
colonel  of  engineers,  Berthois,  fell  beside  his  general,  beneath 
the  bayonets  of  the  cowards  who  abandoned  him.  The  dead 
bodies  of  these  two  victims  of  fetu*  were  hung  up  in  the 
Place  d'Armes,  and  then  delivered  up  by  the  malcontents  to 
the  insults  of  the  populace  of  Lille,  -who  dragged  their  mu- 
tilated carcasses  along  the  streets.  Thus  commenced  in 
shame  and  crime  those  wars  of  the  Revolution  which  were 
destined  to  produce,  during  twenty  years,  so  much  heroism, 
and  so  much  military  virtue.  Anarchy  had  penetrated  to  the 
camps,  honor  was  there  no  longer ;  order  and  honor  are  the 
two  necessities  of  an  army.  In  anarchy  there  is  still  a 
nation-^without  discipline  there  is  no  longer  an  army. 

XIIL 

Paris  was  in  consternation  at  this  news ;  the  Assembly 
greatly  troubled,  the  Girondists  trembled,  the  Jacobins  were 
vociferous  in  their  imprecations  against  the  traitors.  Foreign 
courts  and  the  emigrants  had  no  doubt  of  an  easy  triumph 
in  a  few  marches  over  a  revolution  which  was  afraid  of  its 
very  shadow.  La  Fayette,  without  having  been  attacked, 
fell  back,  very  prudently,  on  Givet.  Bochambeau  sent  in 
his  resignation  as  commandant  of 'the  army  of  the  north. 


M^irsfaal  Luckner  was  nominated  in  His  pladle.  *L&  FayeMi 
much  dissatisfied,  kept  the  command  of  the  central  army. 

Luclmer  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  but  retained 
all  the  fire  ^md  activity  of  the  warrior ;  he  only  required 
genius  to  have  been  a  great  general.  He  had  a  reputation 
.for  complaisance,  which  sufficed  for  ev^ything.  It  is  a  ^eat 
advantage  for  a  general  to  be  a  stranger  in  the  country  in 
which  he  is  serving.  He  has,  no  one  jealous  of  him :  his 
superiority  is  pardoned,  and  presumed  if  it  do  not  exist,  in 
order  to  crush  his  rivals :  such  was  old  Luckner*s  position. 
He  was  a  Gera^an, — ^pupil  of  the  great  Frederic,  with  whom 
he  had  served  with  eclat  during  the  seven  years'  war,  as 
commandant  of  the  vanguard,  at  the  moment  when  Frederic 
changed  the  war,  and  commenced  its  tactics.  The.  Due  de 
Choiseul  was  desirous  of  depriving  Prusaa  of  a  general  of 
this  great  scho<d,  to  teach  the  modem  art  of  battles  to 
French  generals.  He  had  attracted  Luckner  from  his  coun- 
try by  force  of  temptations,  fortune,  and  honors.  The  National 
Assembly,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  philosopher 
king,  had  preserved  to  Luckner  the  pension  of  60,000  francs 
which  Jiad  been  paid  to  him  during  the  Revolution.  .^Luck- 
ner, indifferent  to  constitutions,  believed  himself  a  revolu- 
tL(mist  from  gratitude.  He  was  almost  the  only  one  amongst 
the.  ancient  general  officers  who  had  not  emigrated.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  staff  of  young  officers  of  the  party  of 
La  Fayette,  Charles  !^ame1^h,  du  Jarri,  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency, he  believed  he  had  the  opinions  which  they  instilled 
into  hini.  The  king  caressed,  the  Assembly  flattered,  the- 
army  respected,  him.  The  nation  saw  in  him  the  mysterious 
genius  of  the  old  war  coming  to  give  lessons  of  victory  to 
the  untried  patriotism  of  the  Revolution,  and  concealing  its 
infinite  resources  under  the  bluntness  of  his  exterior,  and  the 
obscure  Germanism  of  his  language.  They  addressed  ta  him, 
from  all  sides,  homage  as  though  he  were  an  unknown  God. 
He  did  not  deserve  either  this  adoration,  or  the  oiitrages 
with  which  he  was  ^opn  after  overwhelmed.  He  was  a  brave 
and  coarse  soldier,  as  misplaced  in  courts  as  in;  clubs.  For 
some  days  he  was  .an  idol,,  then  the  plaything  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, who,  at  last,  threw  him  to  the  guillotine,  without  his 
being  able  to  comprehend  either  his  popularity  or  his  ^rime. 

XIV. 
Berthier,  who  afterwards  became  Napoleon's  right  hand» 
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^■1^  tben  the  toad  of  Lucibiar's  stafil  Tkb  old  gcnaral 
seized,  with  warl^  instinot,  on  Dumoorict's  bold  plaa.  He 
had  entered  at  the  head  of  22,000  men  on  the  Austeian  ter- 
ritory at  Courtray  and  Menin.  Biron  and  Vatence,  his  two 
seconds  in  command,  entveated  him  to  remain  there,  and 
Dumouriez,  in  his  letters,  nrged  him  in  similar  manner.  On  • 
arriving  at  Lille,  Damonriez  learnt  that  Luckner  had  sad- 
denly  retreated  on  Yalenciennes,  after  having  burnt  the 
suburbe  of  Courtray ;  thus  giving,  on  our  frontier,  the  signal 
of  hesitation  and  r^reat 

The  Belgian  poptdation,  their  impulses  thus  checked  by 
the  disasters  or  timidity  of  France,  lost  aU  hope,  and  bent 
beneath  the  Austrian  yoke.  General  Montesquieu  collected 
the  army  of  the  south  with  difficulty.  The  king  of  the 
Sardinians  concentrated  a  large  force  on  the  Yar.  The 
advanced  guard  of  1a  Fayette,  posted  at  Gliswel,  at  a  league 
from  Maubeuge,  was  beaten  by  the  Puke  of  Saxe-Tesctei, 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  The  great  invasion  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  in  Champagne,  was  preparing.  The  emigra- 
tion took  off  the  officers,  desertion  diminished  our  soldiery. 
The  clubs  disseminated  distrust  against  the  commanders  of 
our  strong  places. 

The  Girondists  were  urging  on  rebellion,  the  Jacobins 
were  exciting  the  army  to  anarchy,  the  volunteers  did  not 
rise,  the  ministry  was  null,  the  Austrian  committee  of  the 
Tuileries  corresponded  with  various  powers,,  not  to  deceive 
the  nation,  but  to  save  the  lives  of  the  king  and  his  family. 
A  suispected  government,  hostile  Assembly,  seditious  cliibs,  a 
national  guard  intimidated  and  deprived  of  its  chief,  incen- 
diary journalism,  dark  conspiracies,  factious  municipality,  a 
conspirator^mayor,  people  distrustful  and  starving,  Robes- 
pierre and  Brissot,  Yergniaud  and  Danton,  Girondists  and 
Jacobins,  face  to  face,  having  the  same  spoil  to  contend  for 
— thCs  monarchy,  and  struggling  for  prereminence  in  dema- 
goguism  in  ord^  to  acquire  the  favor  of  the  people ;  such 
was  the  state  of  France,  within  and  without,  at  the  moment 
when  exterior  war  was  pressing  France  on  all  sides,  and 
causing  it  to  burst  forth  with  disasters  and  crimes.  The 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  united  for  a  moment,  suspended 
their  personal  animosity,  as  if  to  see  which  could  best  destroy 
the  powerless  constitution  which  separated  them.  The 
hourgeoisie,  personified  by  the  Feuillants,  the  national  guard, 
and  La  Fayette,  alone  remained  attached  to  the  constitution. 
The  Giroude,  from  the.  tribune  itself,  made  that  appeal  to 


tbe.  people  «gaio«t  the  king  •which  it  was  sabseqiienilf 
doomed  to  make  in  vain  in  favor  of  the  kiDg  against  the 
Jacobins.  In  order  to  control  the  city,  Brissot,  Boknd,  Pe- 
tion^  excited  the  suburbs,  those  capitals  of  n^seriea-  and 
seditions.  Every  time  that  a  people  which  has  long  crouched 
in  slavery  and  ignorance  is  moved  to  its  lowest  depths,  then 
appear  monsters  and  heroes,  prodigies  of  crime  and  prodi^ 
gies  of  virtue ;  such  were  about  to  appear  under  the  4?on 
spiring  band  of  the  Girondists  and  demagogues. 
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I. 

In  }N^p<»rtion  as  power  raatched  from  the  hands  ci  the 
king  by  the  Assembly  disappeared,  it  passed  into  the  com- 
mune of  Paris.  The  municipality,  that  first  element  of  na- 
tions which  are  forming  themselves,  is  also  the  last  asylum 
of  authority  when  they  are  crumbling  to  pieces.  Before  it 
falls  quite  to  the  people,  power  pauses  for  a  moment  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  Hotel 
de  Yille  had  become  the  Tuileries  of  the  people ;  after  La 
Fayette  and  B^ly,  Petion  reigned  there :  this  man  was  the 
king  of  Paris.  The  populace  (which  has  always  the  instinct 
of  position)  called  him  Xing  Petion.  He  had  purchased  his 
popularity,  first  by  his  private  virtues,  which  the  people  al- 
most always  confound  with  public  virtues,  and  subsequently 
by  his  democratic  speeches  in  the  Constituent  Assembly « 
The  skilful  balance  which  he  preserved  fit  the  Jacobins, 
between  the  Gmmdists  and  Robespierre,-  had  rendered  him 
respectable  and  important.  Friend  of  Roland,  Robespierre, 
Panton,  and  Brissot,  at  the  same  time  suspected  of  too  close 
c<mnection  with  Madame  de  Genlis  and  the  Due  d'Orleans,' 
party,  he  still  always  covered  himself  with  the  mantle  of 
proper  devotion  to  order  and  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  constitution.  He  had  thus  all  the  apparent  titles  to  the 
esteem  of  honest  men  and  the  respect  <^  factions ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  was  in  his  mediocrity.  Mediocrity,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  almost  always  the  brand  of  these  idols  of 
^  people :  cither  that  the  mob,  mediocre  itself,  has  only  a 
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taste  for  what  resembles  itt  or  that  jealous  cotemporaries 
can  never  elevate  themselves  sufficiently  high  towards  great 
characters  and  great  virtues ;  or  that  Providence,  which  dis- 
tributes gifts  and  faculties  in  proportion,  will  not  allow  that 
one  man  should  unite  in  himself,  amidst  a  free  people,  these 
three  irresistible  powers,  virtue,  genius,  and  popularity ;  or 
rather,  that  the  constant  favor  of  the  multitude  is  a  thing  of 
such  a  nature  that  its  price  is  beyond  its  worth  in  the  eyes 
of  really  virtuous  men;  and  that  it  is  neces^ry  to  stoop  too 
low  to  pick  it  up,  and  become  too  weak  to  retain  it.  P6tion 
was  only  king  of  the  people  on  condition  of  being  complai- 
sant to  its  excesses.  His  functiops  as  mayor  of  Paris,  in  a 
time  of  trouble,  placed  him  constantly  between  the  king,  the 
Assembly,  and  the  revolts.  He  bearded  the  king,  flattered 
the  Assembly,  and  pardoned  crime.  Inviolable  as  the  capi- 
tal which  he  personified  in  his  position  of  first  magistrate  of 
the  commune,  his  unseen  dictatorship  had  no  other  title  than 
his  inviolability,  and  he  used  it  with  respectful  boldness  to- 
wards the  king,  bowed  before  the  AssemWy,  and  knelt  to 
ihe  malcontents.  To  his  official  reproaches  to  the  rioters, 
he  always  added  an  excuse  for  crime,  a  smile  for  the  culprits, 
encouragement  to  the  misled  citizens.  The  people  loved  him 
'as  anarchy  loves  weakness ;  it  knew  it  could  do  as  it  pleased 
with  him.  As  mayor,  he  had  the  law  in  his  hand ;  ss  a 
man,  he  had  indulgence  on  his  lips  and  connivance  in  his 
heart:  he  was  just  the  magistrate  required  in  times  of  the 
coups  (Tetat  of  the  faubourgs. 

Petibn  allowed  them  to  make  all  their  preparations  without 
appearing  to  see  them,  and  legalized  them  whenever  they 
were  completed. 

11- 

His  early  connection  with  Brissot'had  drawn  him  towards 
Madame  Roland.  The  ministry  of~  Roland,  Clavidre,  and 
Servan  obeyed  him  more  than  even  the  kin^ ;  he  was  present 
at  all  their  consultations,  and  although  their  fall  did  not  in- 
volve him,  it  wrested  the  executive  power  from  his  grasp. 
The  expelled  Girondists  had  no  need  to  infuse  their  thirst 
of  vengeance  into  the  mind  of  Petion.  Unable  any  longer 
to  conspire  legally  against  the  king,  with  his  ministers,  he 
yet  could  conspire  with  the  factions  against  the  Tuileries. 
The  national  guards,  the  people^  the  Jacobins,  the  faubourgs, 
the  whole  city,  were  in  his  hands;  thus  he  could  give  sedi- 
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tion  to  tlie  Girondists  to  jdd'  }iis  party  to  regain  the  min- 
istry ;  and  he  gave  it  them  with  all  the  liazards — all  the 
Climes  that  sedition  carries  with  it»  Amongst  these  hazards 
was  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  his  family :  this  event 
was  beforehand  accepted  by  those  whof  provoked  the  assem- 
bly of  the  populace,  And  their  invasion  of  the  king's  palace. 
Girondists,  Orleanists,  Republicans,  Anarchists,  none  of  these 
parties  perhaps  actusdly  meditated  this  crime,  but  they  looked 
upon  it  as  an  eventuality  of  their  fortune.  Petion,  who 
doubtless  did  not  desire  it,  at  least  risked  it ;  and  if  his  in- 
tention was  innocent,  his  temerity  was  a  murder.  What  dis- 
tance was  there  between  thie  steel  of  twenty  thousand  pikes 
and  the  heart  of  Louis  XVI.  ?  Petion  did  not  betray  the 
lives  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  children,  but  he  placed 
them  at  stake.  The  constitutional  guard  of  the  king  had 
been  ignominiously  disbanded  by  the  Girondists ;  the  Due 
de  Brissae,  its  commander,  was  sent  to  the  high  court  of 
Orleans,  for  imaginary  conspirad[es,-^his  only  conspiracy 
was  his  honor ;  and  he  had  sworn  to  die  bravely  in  defence 
of  his  master  and  his  friend.  He  could  have  escaped,  but 
though  even  the  king  advised  him  to  fly,  he  refused.  "  If  I 
fly,"  replied  he,  to  the  king's  entreaties,  "it  will  be  saki- 
tiiat  I  am  gtulty,  and  that  you  are  my  accomplice ;  my  flightf 
will  accuse  you :  I  prefer  to  die."  He  left  Paris  for  the  na- 
tional court  of  -Orleans :  he  was  not  tried,  but  massacred  at 
Versailles^  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  his  head  with  its 
white  hairs  was  planted  on  one  of  the  palisades  of  the  palace 
gates,  as  if  in  atrocious  mockfery  of  that  chivabx)tts  honor 
that  even  in  death  guarded  the  gate  of  the  residence  of  his 
king. 

HI. 

The  first'  insurrections  of  the  Revolution  were  the  spon- 
taneous impulses  of  the  people:  on  one.  side  was  the  king, 
the  court,  and  the  nobility ;  on  the  other  the  nation.  These 
two  parties  clashed  by  the  mere  impulse  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  interests.  A  word — ^a  gesture—a  chance — ^the  assem- 
bling a  body  of  troops — a  day's  scarcity — the  vehement 
address  of  an  orator  in  the  Palais  Royal,  sufficed  to  excite 
the  populace  to  revolt,  or  to  march  on  Versailles.  .  The 
spirit  of  sedition  was  confounded  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution.    Every  one  was  factious— every  one  was  a  sol 
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dier— everj  one  wiui  a  leader.    PiiUie  pasakxi  gave  the  Big- 
nal,  and  chance  comiDanded. 

Since  the  Berolution  waa  aoeemplkhed,  and  the  constita- 
tion  had  imposed  on  each  part  j  legal  order,  it  was  different. 
The  insurrectionB  of  the  people  were  no  longer  agit^tions» 
but  pUms.  The  organised  factions  had  their  partisans — 
their  clubs — ^their  assemblies — ^their  army  and  their  pass- 
'vrord.  Amongst  the  citizens,  anarchy  had  disciplined  itself, 
and  its  disorder  was  only  external,  for  a  secret  mfluence  am- 
mated  and  directed  it  unknown  even  to  itself.  In  the  same 
manner  as  an  army  possesses  chiefs  on  whose  intelligence 
and  courage  they  rdy ;  so  the  qtiar  tiers  and  sections  of  Paris 
had  leaders  whose  orders  they  obeyed.  Secondary  popular* 
ities,  already  rooted  hi  the  city  and  faubourgs,  had  been 
founded  behind  those  mighty  national  popularities  of  Mira- 
beau,  La  Fayette,  and  Bailly;  The.pec^le  felt  confidence  in 
sttoh  a  name,  reliance  m  such  an  arm,  favor  for  such  a  face ; 
and  when  these  men  showed  themselves,  spoke,  or  inoved> 
the  multitude  followed  them  without  even  knowing  whith^ 
the  current  of  the  crowd  would  lead ;  it  was  sufficient  for 
the  chiefs  to  indiqate  a  spot  on  which  to  aasemble,  to  spread 
abroad  a  panic  terror,  infuse  a  sudden  rage,  or  indicate  a 
purpose,  to  cause  the  blind  masses  of  the  people  to  assemble 
on  the  appointed  spot  ready  for  action. 

IV. 

The  spot  chosen  was  most  frequently  Uie  site  <^  t}ie  Bas- 
tille, the  Mons  Aventinus  of  the  people,  the  national  camp 
where  the  place  and  the  stones  reminded  them  of  their  servi- 
tude and  their  strength.  Of  all  the  men  who  governed  the 
agitators  of  the  faubourgs,  Danton  was  the  most  redoubt- 
able. Camille  Desmoulins,  equally  bold  to  plan,  possessed 
less  courage  to  execute.  Nature,  which  had  given  this  ;^oung 
nian  the  restlessness  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  had  denied 
him  the  exterior  and  the  power  of  voice  necessary  to  capti- 
vate them ;  for  the  people  do  not  comprehend  intellectual 
foree.^  A  colossal  sU^ure  and  a  sonorous  voice  are  two  in- 
dispensable requisites  for  the  favorites  of  the  people :  Ca- 
mille Desmoulms  was  small,  thin,  and  ha4  but  a  feeble  voice 
that  seemed  to  "  pipe  and  whistle  in  the  wind ''  after  the 
tones  of  -Danton,  who  possessed  the  roar  of  the  populace. 

Petion  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  anarchists,  but 
his  official  legality  excused  him  from  openly  fomerting  the 


dlK)id^,  whkh.  it  was  sitffieieiii  that  he  desired.  NoAu^ 
eOold  be  done  without  him,  and  he  was  an  accomplice. 

After  them  came  Santeite,  the  commander  of  the  battalion 
of  the  faubourg  St.  Xntoine.  Santerre,  son  of  a  Flemish 
brewer,  and  himself  a  brewer,  was  one  of  those  men  that  the 
people  respect  because  they  are  of  themselves,  and  whose 
large  fcMlune  is  forgiven  them  on  account  of  their  familiarity. 
Well  known  to  the  workxaen^  of  whom  he  employed  great 
numbers  in  his  brewery;  and  by  the  populace,  who  on 
Sundays  frequented  his  wine  and  beer  establishments — San- 
terre  distributed  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  quantities 
of  provisions,  to  the  pcior ;  and  at  a  moment  of  famine,  had 
distributed  three  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  bread 
(12,000/.)  He  purchased  his  popularity  by  his  benefi- 
cence ;  he  had  conquered  it  by  his  courage,  at  the  storming 
of  the  Bastille ;  and  he  increased  it  by  his  presence  at  every 
popular  tumult.  He  was  of  the  race  of  those  Belgian 
brewers  who  intoxicated  the  people  of  Ghent  to  rouse  them 
to  revolt. 

The  butcher,  L^ndre,  was  to  Daoton  what  Danton  was 
to  Mirabeau,  a  step  lower  in  the  abyss  of  sedition.  Legm- 
dre"  had  been  a  sulor  during  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  had 
the  rough  and  brutal  manners  of  his  two  callings,  a  savage 
look,  his  arms  covered  with  blood,  his  Ismguage  merciless, 
yet  his  heart  naturally  good.  Involved  since  '89  in  aU  the 
B^volutionary  movements,  the  waves  of  this  agitation  had 
elevated  him  to  a  certain  degree  of  authority.  He  had 
founded,  under  Danton,  tJbe  Oordeliers  club,  the  club  of 
eoupe  de  main,.a&  the  Jacobins  was  the  club  of  radical  theo- 
ries ;  and  he  convulsed  it  to.  its  very  centre,  by  his  eloquence 
untaught  and,  unpolished.  He  compared  himself  to  the 
peasant  of  the  Danube.  Always  more  ready  to  strike  than 
to  speak,  Legendre's  gesture  crushed  bdbre  he  spoka  He 
was  the  mace  of  Danton.  Huguenin,  one  of  those  men  \f  ho 
roll  from  profession  to  professiim,  oa  the  acclivity  of  troub- 
lous times,  without  the  pqwer  to  arrest  his  course ;  an  advo-r 
cate  expelled  from  the  body  to  which  he  belonged  ;  then  a 
soldier,  and  a  clerk  at  the  baniere ;  always  disliked,  aspiring 
for  power  to  recover  his  fortune,  and  suspected  of  pillage. 
Alexandre,  the  commandant  of  the  battalion  of  the  Gobelins, 
the  hero  of  the  faubourg,  the  friend  of  Legendre.  Marat,  a 
living  conspiracy,  who  had  quitted  his  subterranean  abode 
ui  the  night ;  a  living  martyr  of  denEiagoguism,  revelling  in 
excitefiaent,  carrying  his  hatred  of  society  to  madness,  exult- 
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SDg  in  it,  and  yolimtanly  playing  the  part  of  the  fool  oi  the 
people  as  so  many  others  had  played  at  the  courts  the  pari 
of  ^  the  king's  fopl.  Dubois  Crance,  a  braye  and  educated 
soldier.  Brune,  a  sabre,  at  the  service  of  all  conspiracies. 
Mormoro,  a  printer,  intoxicated  with  philosophy*  Diibuisson, 
an  obscure  writer,  whom  the  hisses  of  the  theatre  had  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  intrigue.  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  a  comic 
poet,  ambitious  of  another  field  Ibr  his  powers.  Chabot,  a 
capuchin  monk,  embittered  by  the  cloister,  and  eager  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  superstition  which  had  imprisoned 
him.  .  Ijareynie,'  a  soldier-priest.  Gonchon,  Duquesnois, 
friends  of  Eobespiere.  Carra,  a  Girondist  journalist*  An 
Italian,  named  Rotondo.  Henriot,  Sillery,  Louvet,  Laclos, 
and  Barbaroux,  the  emissary  of  Roland  and  Brissot,  were  the 
principal  instigators  of  the  emeute  of  the  20th  of  June. 


All  these  men  met  in  an  isolated  house  at  Charenton,  to 
concert  in  the  stillness  ^and  secrecy  of  the  night  on  the  pre- 
text, the  plan,  and  the  hour  of  the  insurrection.  The  pas- 
sions of  these  men  were  different,  but  their  impatience  was 
the  same ;  some  wished  to  terrify,  others  to  strike,  but  all 
wished  to  act ;  when  once  the  people  were  let  loose,  they 
would  stop  where  destiny  willed ;  there  wer^  no  scruples  at 
a  meeting  at  which  Danton  presided  ;  speeches  were  super- 
fluous where  but  one  feeling  prevailed;  propositions  were 
sufficient,  and  a  loo)(  was  enough  to  cOnvey  all  their  mean- 
ing. A  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  glance,  a  significant  gesture, 
are  the  eloquence  of  men  of  aetion.  In  a  few  words,  Dan- 
tpn  dictated  the  purpose,  Santerre  the  means,  Marat  the 
atrocious  energy,  CamilleDesmoulins  the  cynical  gayety  of 
the  |tftjected  movement^  and  all  decided  on  the  resolution 
of  urging  the  people  .tO  this  act.  A  revolutionary  map  of 
Paris  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  on  it  Danton  traced  the 
sources,  the  tributary  streams,  the  course,  and  the  meeting- 
place  of  these  gatherings  of  the  people. 

The  Place  de  la  Bastille,  an  immense  square  into  which 
opened,  like  the  mouths  of  so  many  rivers,  the  numerous 
streets  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  joins  by  the  quar- 
ter deTArsenale  and  a  bridge,  the  faubourg  -St.  Marceau, 
and  which,  by  the  boulevard,  opened  before  the  ancient  for- 
tress, has  a  large  opening  to  the  centre  of  the  city  and  the 
TuiJeries,  was  the  rendezvous  assigUjed,  and  the  place  wheilce 
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ihe  columns  were  to  depart.  They  were  to  be  divided  into 
three  bodies,  and  a  petition  to  present  to  the  king  and  As- 
sembly against  the  veto  to  the  decree  against  the  priests  and 
the  camp  of  20,000  men,  was  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
movement ;  the  recall  of  the  patriot  ministers,  Roland,  Ser- 
van,  and  Glaviere,  the  countersign ;  and  the  terror  of  the 
people,  dissemmated  in  Paris  and  the  chateau  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  the  elBTect  of  this  day.  Paris  expected  this  visit  of  the 
faubourgs,  ior  five  hundred  persons  had  dined  together  the 
previous  day  on  the  Champs  £lys6es. 

The  chief  of  ihefederes  of  Marseilles  and  the  agitators  of 
the  central  quarters  had  fraternized  there  with  the  Girondists. 
The  actor  Dugazon  had  sung  verses,  denunciatory  of  the  io- 
habitants  of  the  Chateau;  and  at  his  window  in  the  Tuileries 
the  king  had  heard  the  applause  and  these  menacing  strains, 
that  reached  even  to  his  palace.  As  for  the  order  of  the 
ndarch,  the  grotesque  emblems,  the.  strange  weapons,  the 
hideous  costumes,  the  horrible  banners,  and  the  obscene  lan- 
guage, destined  to  signal  the  apparition  of  this  army  of- the 
Siubourgs  in  the  streets  of  thje  capital,  the  conspirators  pre- 
scribed nothing,  for  disorder  and  horror  formed  a  part  of  the 
progranmie,  and  they  left  all  to  the  disordered  imaginar 
tion  of  the  populace,  and  to  that  rivalry  of  cynicism  which 
invariably  takes  place  in  such  masses  of  men.  Danton  re- 
lied on  this  fact. 

VI. 

Although  the  presence  of  Panis  and  Sergent,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  mimicipality,  gave  a  ta<^t  sanction  to  the  plan, 
the  leader^  undertook  to  recruit  the  sedition  in  silence,  by 
small  groups  during  the  night,  and  to  collect  the  fiercest  ras- 
semblements  of  the  quartier  Saint  Marceau  and  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  on  the  bank  of  the  Arsenate,  by  means  of  a 
ferry,  then  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the 
two  faubourgs.  Lareynie  was  to  arouse,  the  faubourg  St.  Jac- 
ques and  the  market  of  the  place  Maubert,  where  the  women 
of  the  lower  classes  came  d^y  to  make  their  household  pur- 
chases. To  sell  and  to  buy  is  the  life  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  money  and  famine  are  their  two  leading  passions.  They 
are  always  ready  for  tumult  in  those  places  where  these  two 
passions  concentrate,  and  nowhere  is  sedition  more  readily 
excited,  or  in  greater  masses  of  people. 

The  dyer  Malard^  the  shoemaker  Isambert,  the  tannef 
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Gibon,  rich  and  iollaential  artisans,  were  to  pour  from  tlie 
fiombre  and  fetid  streets  bf  the  faubourg  Saint  Marcean  their 
indigent  population,  who  but  rarely  show  themselves  in  the 
principal  quartiers.  Alexandre,  the  military  tribime  of  this 
quarter  of  Paris,  in  which  he  commanded  a  battalion,  was  to 
place  himself  at  its  head  on  the  place,  before  daybreak',  to 
concentrate  the  people,  and  then  ^ve  them  the  impulse  that 
should  lead  them  to  the  quays  and  the  Tuileries.  Varlet, 
Gonchon,  Roni^n,  and  Siret,  the  lieutenants  of  Santerre,  who 
had  been  employed  in  this  system  of  tactics  ^nce  the  first 
agitations  of  '89,  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  simi- 
lar manoeuyres  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  streets  of 
this  quarter,  full  of  manufactories  and  wine  and  beer  shops, 
the  abiding  place  of  misery,  toil,  and  sedition,  which  extend 
from  the  Bastille  to  la  Roquette  and  Chiarenton,  contained  in 
themselves  alone  an  armv  that  could  invade  Paris. 

VIL       . 

This  army  had  known  its  leaders  for  four  years.  Tliey 
posted  themselves  at  the  openings  of  the  principal  streets, 
at  the  hour  when  the  woitonen  leave  tte  ateliers  ;  they  pro- 
cured a  chair  and  table  from  the  nearest  and  best  cabaret, 
and  mounting  on  these  wine-stained  tribunes,  they  called  by 
name  some  of  the  passers-by,  who  g'Touped  round  them ; 
these  stopped  others,  the  street  was  blocked  up  by  them, 
and  this  crowd  was  increased  by  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  attracted  by  the  noise.  The  orator  addressed  this 
motley  assemblage,  whilst  wine  or  beer  were  gratuitously 
handed  round.  The  cessation  of  work,  the  scarcity  of  money, 
the  dearth  of  food,  t^e  manoeuvres  of  the  aristocrats  to  starve 
Paris,  the  treacheries  of  the  king,  the  orgies  of  the  queen, 
the  necessity  of  the  nation's  defeating  the  plots  of  an  Aus- 
trian court,  were  the  usual  themes  of  their  addresses.  When 
once  the  agitation  rose  to  fever  heat,  the  cry  of  "  Marchons*' 
was  heard,  and  the  mob  set  itself  in  motion  down  every 
fltreet.  A  few  hours  afterwards  masses  of  workmen  from 
the  quartiers  Popincourt,  Quinze-Yingts '  de-  la  Gr^ve,  Port 
au  Ble,  and  the  March^  St.  Jean,  poured  from  the  rues  du 
Faubourg  St.  Antome,  and  covered  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
There  the  tumult  of  the  meeting  of  all  these,  tributaries  of 
sedition  for  a  moment  stayed  the  jprogress  of  this  living  torr 
rent ;  but  the  impulse  soon  carried  them  on,  ai^d  the  col- 
tmins  instinctively  divided  themselves,  and  plunged  into  the 
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Tint  outlets  and  main  streets  of  Paris.  Some  tdok  the  line 
ef  the  bouleyaitis,  others  marched  along  the  quays  to  the 
Pont  Neiif,  there  encountered  the  ecdnmn  of  the  Hace  Man- 
bert,  and  poured,  in  constantly  increasiog  masses,  on  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tnileries. 

Such  were  the  plans  ordered  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
June,  to  be  executed  by  the  agitot^ii  in  the  di&rent  quar« 
tiers,  and  who  separated  with  a  rallying  word,  which  ga^e 
the  movement  of  the  morrow  the  excitement  and  uncertainty 
of  hope,  and  which,  without  comiyanding  the  consummation 
of  crime,  yet  authorized  tiie  lasf  excesses,  "  To  make  an  end 
4>f  the  Chateau:* 

vm. 

Such  was  the  meeting  of  Oharenton,  such  were  the  unseen 
lustors  who  were  to  set  m  motion  a  million  of  citizens.  Did 
Laclos  and  Sillery,  who  were  about  to  seek  a  throne  for  the 
Due  d'Orkans,  their  master,  in  the  faubourgs,  distribute  his 
gold  there  ?  It  has  been  assorted  and  beUeved,  but  never 
proved,  and  yet  their  presence  at  this  meeting  is  suspicious. 
History  has  the  right  of  Sjospecting  without  evidence,  but 
never  of  accusing  without  proof.  The  assassination  of  the 
king  would  give  the  crown  the  next  day  to  the  Due  d'Orleans ; 
Loub  XVL  might  be  assassinated  by  the  weapon  of  some 
drunken  man — ^he  was  not.  This  is  the  only  justificati<Hi  of  the 
Orleans  fiction.  Some  of  these  men  were  disaffected,  like 
Marat  and  Hubert ;  others,  like  Barbaroux,  Sillery,  Laclos, 
jnd  Cam,  were  impatient  malcontents;  and  oth^s,  like 
Santerre,  were  but  citizens,  whose  love  of  liberty  became 
faaatidsm.  Tke  conspirators  concerted  together,  and  dis- 
ciplmed  and  organised  the  aty.  Individiul  md  distorted 
passions  kindled  the  niighty  and  virtuous  love  of  the  people 
for  the  triumph  of  democracy.  It  is  thus  that  in  a  con- 
flagration the  most  tainted  substances  (rft  light  the  fire  ;  the 
combustible  matter  is  ibul>  but  the  flames  pure ;  the  flame 
of  the  Revolution  was  liberty ;  the  factious  might  dim,  they 
could  not  stain,  its  brigfatnese. 

Whilst  the  conspirators  of  Charenton  distributed  their 
roles  and  recruited  their  forces,  the  king  trembled  for  his 
wife  and  children  at  the  Tuileries.  **  Who  knows,"  said  he, 
to  M.  de  Malesherbes,  with  a  melandioly  smile,  ''  whether  I 
shall  behold  the  sun  set  to-morrow  ?" 

P^ti<Hi,  by  ordering  the  municipal  forces  and  the  national 
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ffuardB  under  hb  orders  to  resist,  could  bare  entirety  put 
down  the  sedition.  The  directory  oi  the  department,  pre- 
sided over  by  the^  unfortunate  Due  de  la  'Eocbefoucauld, 
summoned  Pition  in  the  most  energetic  terms  to  perform 
his  duty.  Petion  smiled,  took  all  <xi  himself,  and  justified 
the  legality  of  the  proposed  meetings  and  the  petitions  pre- 
sented en  masse  to  the  A^embly. 

Yergmaud  in  the  tribune  repelled  the  alarm  felt  by  the 
constitutionalists,  as  calimmies  against  the  innocence  of  the 
people.  Condorcet  laughed  at  the  disquietude  manifested 
by  the  ministers,  and  the  demands  for  armed  force  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  Assembly.  "  Is  it  not  amusing,"  said  he,  ad* 
dressing  his  colleagues,  "to  see  the  executive  power  demand- 
ing the  means  of  action  from  the  legislators  ?  let  them  sa^e 
themselyes,  it  is  their  trade,"  Thus  derision  was  united  to 
the  plots  against  the  unfortimate  monarch ;  the  legislators 
derided  the  power  their  hands  had  disarmed,  and  applauded 
the  factious. 

IX. 

It  was  under  these  auspices  that  the  20th  of  June  dawned. 
A  second  council,  more  secret  and  less  munerous  than  the 
former,  had  assembled  the  men  destined  to  put  these  designs 
into  execution,  and  they  only  separated  at  midnight.  Each 
of  them  went  to  his  post,  awoke  his  most  trusty  followers, 
and  stationed  them  in  small  groups,  to  stop  and  assemble 
together  the  workmen,  as  they  quitted  their  homes.  San- 
terre  answered  for  the  neutrality  of  the  national  guard. 
"  Do  not  fear,"  said  he  ;  "  Petion  wiU  be  there."  Petion  in 
reality  had  on  the  previous  evening  ordered  the  battalioiis 
of  the  national  guard  to  get  undei*  arms,  not  to  oppose,  the 
columns  of  the  people,  but  to  fraternize  with  the  petitioners 
and  swell  the  cortege  of  sedition.  This  equivocal  measure 
at  once  saved  the  responsibility  of  Petion  to  the-  department, 
and  his  complicity  before  the  assembled  people  ;  to  the  one 
he  said,  I  watch ;  to  the  other,  I  liaarch  with  you. 

At  daybreak  the  battalions  were  assembled^  and  their 
arms  piled  on  all  the  grwndes  places,  Santerre  harangued  his 
on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  whilst  around  him  flocked  an 
immense  throng,  agitated,  impatient,  ready  to  rush  upon  the 
city  at  his  signal.  Uniforms  and  rags  were  blended,  and 
detachments  of  invalides,  gensd'armes,  national  guards,  and 
Volunteers,  received  the  orders  of  Santerre,  and  repeated 
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them  to  the  crowd.  An  instiBctiYe  discipline  pieyailed 
amidst  this  disorder,  and  the  half  miHtary  half  civil  appear- 
ance of  this  camp  of  the  people  gave  the  assembly  rather 
the  character  of  a  warlike  expedition  than  an  emeute.  This 
throng  recognized  leaders,  manoeuvred  at  their  command, 
followed  their  flags,  obeyed  their  voice,  and  even  controlled 
their  impatience  to  await  reinforcements  and  give  detached 
bodies  the  appearance  of  a  simultaneous  movement.  San- 
terre  ^n  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  men  of  the 
faubourgs,  issued  his  orders,  fraternized  with  the  citizens 
and  insurgents,  recommended  the  people  to  remain  silent 
and  dignified,  and  slowly  formed  the  columns,  ready*  for  the 
signal  to  march. 


At  eleven  o'clock  the  people  set  out  for  the  quartier  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  number  of  men  who  left  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  was  estimated  at  .twenty  thousand:  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  bodies ;  the  first,  composed  of  the  battalions 
of  the  faubourg,  armed  with  sabres  and  bayonets,  obeyed 
Santerre ;  the  second,  composed  of  the  lowest  rabble,  with« 
out  arms,  or  only  armed  with  pikes  and  sticks,  was  under 
the  orders  of  the  demagogue  Saint-Huruge ;  the  third,  a 
confused  mass  of  squalid  men,  women,  and  children,  followed, 
in  a  disorderly  march,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  in  male 
attire,  a  sabre  in  her  hand,  a  musket  on  hef -shoulder,  and 
seated  on  a  cannon  drawn  by  a  number  of  workmen.  This 
was  Theroigne  de  M6ricourt. 

Santerre  was  well  known :  he  was  the  king  of  the  fau« 
bourgs.  Soint-Huruge  had  been,  since  ^89,  the  great  agita- 
tor of  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  Marquis  de  Saiat-Huruge,  bom  at  Macon  of  a  rich 
and  noble  family,  was  one  of  those  men  of  tumult  and  dis- 
turbances who  seem  to  personify  the  masses.  Gifted  by 
nature  with  a  towering  stature  and  a  martial  figure,  his  voice 
thundered  above  the  roars  of  the  crowd.  He  had  his  a^ta^ 
tidns,  his  fury,  his  moments  of  repentance/ and  sometimes 
even  of  cowardice ;  his  heai:;t  was  not  cruel,  but  his  brain 
was  disturbed.  Too  aristocratic  to  be  envious,  too  rich  to 
be  a  spoliator,  too  frivolous  to  be  a  fanatic  by  principle,  the 
Be  volution  turned  his  .brain  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rapidly 
flowing  riv^er  carries  with  it  the  eye  that  in  vain  strives  to 
gaze  fixedly  on  it.  His  life  seemed  that  of  a  maniac ;  he 
•^  20* 
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loved  the  Revolnlioii  when  in  motion  beeanfie  it  was  akin  i» 
madness.  When  yet  vety  yonng  he  had  sullied  his  name^ 
mined  his  fortune,  and  foiteited  his  honors  by  d^auchery, 
women/and  gaming.  At  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  neigh- 
boring qnartiers,  the  scene  of  every  disorder,  he  possessed 
the  idfamons  celebrity  of  scandal  and  shame.  All  the  world 
had  heard  of  him ;  his  family  had  procured  his  incarceration 
in  the  Bastille,  from  which  the  14tii  of  Jfdy  had  freed  him. 
He  had  sworn  to  be  avenged,  and  he  kept  his  oath ;  a  volnn- 
tory  and  indefatigable  acc(»nplice  of  every  faction,  he  had 
offered  his  unpaid  services  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Mirabeau, 
Danton,  Camllle  Desmoulins,  the  Girondists,  and  Robes^ 
pierre:  always  an  adherent  of  the  party  who  went  t&e 
greatest  lengths  ;  always  a  leader  of  those  emutes  that  pro- 
mised the  most  havoc  and  ndn.  Awake  before  daybreak, 
present  at  every  club,  he  hastened  at  the  slightest  noise  to 
swell  the  crowd ;  at  the  smallest  tumult  to  stir  men  up  to 
more  violence.  He  himself  was  consumed  by  the  common 
passion,  ere  he  comprehended  its  nature  ;  and  his  voice,  his 
gestures,  the  expression  of  his  features  communicated  it  to 
othftiB.  He  vociferated  tales  of  terror ;  he  disseminated  the 
fever ;  he  electrified  the  wavering  masses ;  he  urged  on  the 
current ;  he  was  in  himself  a  sedition. 

XL 

After  Saint-Huruge,  marched  Theroigne  de  M6ricourt 
Theroigne,  or  Lainbertine  de  Mericourt,  who  commanded 
the  third  corps  of  the  army  of  the  faubourgs,  was  known 
among  the  people  by  the  name  of  La  Belle  lAegoise,  The 
French  Revolution  had  drawn  her  to  Paris,  as  the  whiriwind 
attracts  things  of  no  weight.  She  was  the  impure  Joan  of 
Arc  of  the  public  streets.  Outraged  love  had  plunged  her 
"into  disorder,  and  the-  vice,  at  which  she  herself  blushed, 
only  made  her  thirst  for  vengeance.  In  destroying  the  aris- 
tocrats she  fancied  she  purified  her  bono/,  and  washed  out 
her  shame  in  blood. 

She  was  bom  at  the  village  of  M6ricourt,  near  Iii6ge,  of 
a  family  of  wealthy  farmers,  and  had  received  a  finished 
education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  her  singular  loveliness 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young  mgneur,  whose  cha- 
teau was  close  to  her  residence.  Beloved,  seduced,  and  de- 
serted, she  had  fled  from  her  father's  roof  and  taken  refoge 
ji^  England;  from  whence,  after  a  residence  of  some  months. 
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Bhe.  proceed^  to  France.  Introdiiced  to  Miraboau,  she  knew 
tiffongh  him  ^Si^y^Sf  Joseph  Chenier,  Daaton,  Ronsm,  Bria- 
fioty  and  Owmlle  Desmoulins.  Romme,  a  mystical  republi- 
can, infused  into  her  mind  the  O-erman  spirit  of  iUuminalism. 
Youth,  love,  revenge,  and  the  contact  with  this  furnace  of  a 
revolution,  had  turned  her  head,  and  she  lived  in  the  intoxi- 
cation  of  passidns,  ideqs,  and  pleasures.  Connected  at  first 
with  the  great  innovators  of  '89,  she  had  passed  from  their 
arms  into  those  of  rich  voluptuaries,  who  purchased  her 
charms  dearly.  Courtezan  of  opidence,  she  became  the 
voluntary  prostitute  of  the  people  ;  and  like  her  celebrated 
pototypes  of  %ypt  or  of  Rome,  she  lavishetT  upon  liberty 
the  weidlii  she  derived  from  vice.    \    i 

On  the  first  assemblage  of  ihe  people  she  appeared  in  the 
Btreets,  and  devoted  her  beauty  to  serve  as  an  ensign  to  the 
people.  Dressed  in  a  riding-vabit  of  the  color  of  blood,  a 
plume  of  feathers  in  her  hat,  a  sabre  at  her  -side,  and  two 
pistols  in  her  belt,  she  hastened  to  join  every  insurrection. 
She  was  the  fii^t  of  those  who  burst  open  the  |;ates  of  the  In- 
valides  and  took  the  canncm  from  th««ice.  She  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  attack  the  Bastille ;  and  a  sabre  d'hommft  was 
Toted  her  on  the  breach  by  the  victors.  On  the  days  of 
October,  shie  had  led  the  women  of  Paris  to  Versailles,  on 
horseback,  by  the  side  of  the  ferocious  Jourdan,  called  "the 
man  with  ike  long  heard"  She  had  brought  back  the Mng 
to  Paris  :*  she  had  followed,  without  emotion,  the  heads  of 
the  gardes  du  corps,  stuck  on  pikes  as  trophies.  Her  Ian- 
guage,  although  marked  by  a  foreign  accent,  had  yet  the 
eloquence  of  tumult.  I^ie  elevated  her  voice  amidst  the 
stormy  meetings  of  the  clubs,  and  from  the  galleries  blamied 
their  conduct.  Sometimes  she  spoke  at  the  Cordeliers. 
Oamille  Desmoulins  mentions,  the  enthusiasm  which  her 
haraiigues  created.  "  Her  similes,"  says  he,  "  were  drawn 
from  the  Bible  and  Pindar,«-^it  was  the  eloquence  of  a 
Judith.''  She  proposed  to  build  the  palace  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille.  "  To  found  and 
embellish  this  edifice,"  said  she,  "  let  us  strip  ourselves  of 
our  ornaments,  our  gold,  our  jewels.  I  will  be  the  first  to 
get  the  ezampk."  And  with  "these  words  she  tore  off  her 
ornaments  in  the  tribune.  Her  ascendeney  during  the 
emetttesr  was  so  great,  that  with  a  single  si^  she  condemned 
or  acquitted  a  victim ;  and  the  royiwsts  trembled  to  meet 
her.       , 

During  this  period,  by  one  of  those  chances  that  appear 
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like  the  premeditated  vengeances  of  destinj,  she  recognized 
in  Paris  the  young  Belgian  gentleman  mho  had  seduced  and 
abandoned  her.  Her  look  told  him  hoTf  great  was  his  da^n* 
ger,  and  he  sought  to  avert  it  by  imploring  her  pardon. 
*'  My  pardon/'  said  she ;  "  at  what  price  can  you  purchase 
it  ?  My  innocence  gone — ^my  family  lost  to  me — ^my  brothers 
and  sisters  pursued  in  their  own  country  by  the  jeers  and 
sarcasms  of  their  kindred ;  the  malediction  of  my  father — 
my  exile  from  my  native  land — my  enrolment  amongst  the 
infamous  caste  of  courtezans;  the  blood  with  which  my 
days  have  been  and  will  be  stained ;  that  imperishable  curse 
attached  to  iny  name,  instead  of  that  immortality  of  virtue 
which  you  have  taught  me  to  doubt.  It  is  for  this  that 'you 
would  purchase  my  forgiveness  ?  Do  you  know  any  price  on 
earth  capable  of  purchasing  it  ?"  The  young  man  made  no 
reply.  Th^roigne  had  not  the  generosity  to  forgive  him,  and 
he  perished  in  the  massacres  of  September.  In  proportion 
as  the  Revolution  became  more  bloody,  she  plunged  deeper 
into  it.  She  could  no  longer  exist  without  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  public  emotion.  However,  her  early  leaning  to 
the  Girondist  party  again  displayed  itself,  and  she  also 
wished  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  But  there 
were  women  whose  power  was  superior  even  to  her  own. 
These  women,  called  the  furies  of  the  guillotine,  stripped 
the  belle  Li^goise  of  her  attire-,  and  publicly  flogged  her  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  31st  of  May.  This 
punishment,  more  terrible  than  death,  turned  her  brain,  and 
she  was  conveyed  to  a  mad-house,  where  she  lived  twenty 
years,  which  were  but  one  long  paroxysm  of  fury.  Shame- 
less and  blood-thirsty  in  her  delirium,  she  refused  to  wear 
any  garments,  as  a. souvenir  of  the  outrage  she  had  under- 
gone. She  (kagged  herself,  only  covered  by  her  long  white 
hair,  along  the  £igs  of  her  cell,  or  cliing  with  her  wasted 
kands  to  the  bars  of  the  window,  from  whence  she  addressed 
an  imaginary  people,  and  demanded  the  blood  of  Suleau. 

xn. 

After  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt  came  other  demagogues, 
less  widely  known,  but  already  celebrated  in  their  own 
quartiers,  such  as  Rossignol,  the  wJ^rking  goldsnuth ;  Bri^re, 
a  wine-seller ;  Gonor,  the  conqueror  of  the  Bastille ;  Jour* 
dan,  sumamed  Coupe- tite;  the  famous  Polish  Jsu^obin, 
Looovski,  afterwards  buried  by  the  people  at  the  Carrousel ; 
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and  Henriot,  afterwards  the  confidential  general  of  the  con^ 

^  yention.     As  the  cc^nmns  penetrated  into  Paris,  they  were 

swelled  by  new  groups,  that  poured  forth  from  the  crowded 
streets  that  open  on  the  boulevards  and  the  quays.  At  each 
influx  of  these  new  recruits,  a  shout  of  joy  burst^  from  the 
columns,  the  military  bands  struck  up  the  air  of  the  ^a  Ira, 
the  Marseillaise  of  assassins,  whilst  the  insurgents  sang  the 
chorus,  and  brandished  their  anns  threateningly  at  the  win- 
dows of  those  suspected  of  being  aristocrats. 

These  weapons  did  not  resemble  the  arms  of  regular 
troops,  which  excite  at  once  terror  and  admiration;  they 
were  strange  and  uncouth  arms ;  caught  up  by  the  people 

fin  the.first  impulse  of  fury  or  defence.^  Pikes,  lances,  spits, 
cutlasses,  carpenters'  axes,  masons'  hammers,  shoemakers' 
knives,  paviers'  levers,  saws,  wedges,  mattocks,  crowbars, 
the  commonest  household  utetfs  of  the  poor,  and  the  rusty 
iron  exposed  fpr  sale  on  the  quays,  were  alike  seized  upon 
by  the  people;  and  these  different  weapons,  rusted,  black, 
hideous,  each  of  which  presented  a  different  manner  of  in- 
flicting a  yround,  seemed  to  increase  the  horror  of  death  by 

I  displa3dng  it  in  a  thousand  terrible  and  unwonted  forms. 

The  mixture  of  all  sexes,  ages,  and  conditions ;  the  confusion 
of  costumes  and  rags  beside  uniforms,  old  men  beside 
young ;  even  children,  some  carried  in  their  mothers'  arms, 

I  others  holding  their  father's  hand  or  his  garments ;  common 

prostitutes,  their  silken  dresses  soiled  and  torn,  indecency  on 
their  brow,  and  insult  on  their  lips,  hundreds  of  women  of 
the  lowest  description,  and  from  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
recruited  to  swell  the  cortege,  and  excite  commiseration 
from  the  garrets  of  tiie  faubourgs,  clothed  in  tattered  finery, 
pale,  emaciated,  their  eyes  hollow,  and  their  cheeks  sunken 
from  misery,  the  personifications  of  want,  in  fact  the  people, 

[  in  all  the  disorder,  the  confusion,   the  exposure  of  a  city 

suddenly  summoned  from  its  houses,  its  workshops,  its  ga»|: 
rets,  its  scenes  and  haunts  of  debauch  and  infamy ;  such 
was  the  aspect  of  intimidation  which  the  conspirators  wished 
to  give  to  this  scene. 

Here  and  there  flags  waved  above  the  heads  of  the  multi- 
tude. On  one  was  written  Sanction  or  death  ;  on  another, 
Tke  recall  of  the  jxOriot  ministers ;  on  the  third,   Tremhh, 

I  ti/rani,  thins  hour  is  come,    A  man,  his  arms  bared  to  the 

I  shoulders^  bore  a  gibbet,  from,  which  hung  the  effigy  of  a 

f 

*  Fqior  azma  minifftrat. — H.  T.  R. 
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crowned  femle,  with  tlie  nscripUon,  Beware  th^  lantern. 
Farther  on  a  group  of  hags  raised  a  fuUlotine,  with  a  card 
bearing  the  words,  National  Justice  on  tyrants ;  death  for 
Veto  and  his  wife,  Amidtft  all  this  apparent  disorder,  A 
secret  system  of  order  was  visible.  Men  in  rags,  yet  whose. 
white  hands  Mid  shirts  of  the  finest  linen  pointed  them  out 
as  oi  superior  rank,  wore  hats,  on  which  signs  of  recognition 
were  drawn  with  white  chalk ;  the  crowd  regnlatea  their 
march  by  them,  and  followed  wherever  they  went. 

The  principal  body  thus  marched  by  the  Eue  Saint 
Antoine,  and  the  dark  and  central  avenues  of  Paris,  to  the 
Rue  Saint  Honore,  the  population  of  these  (piartiers  swelling 
its  numbers  at  each  instant.  The  more  tins  living  torrent 
mereased  the  more  furious  it  became.  Kow  a  band  of 
butchers  joined  it,  each  bearing  a  pike,  on  which  was  stuck 
the  bleeding  heart  of  a  calf,  ^th  the  words,  Cesur  d*ariS' 
ioerate,.  Next  came  a  band  of  chiffoniers  dressed  "in  rags, 
and  displaying  a  lance,  from  which  floated  a  tattered  gar- 
ment, with  the  inscription,  TremUe,  tyrants,  here  are  the  sans 
culottes.  The  insult  which  the  aristocracy  had  cast  at 
poverty,  now,  when  adopted  by  the  people,  became  the 
^weapon  of  the  nation  against  the  rich. 

l^s  army  defiled  during  Uiree  houni  along  the  Rtre  Saint 
Honore.  Sometimes  a  terrible  nlence,  only  broken  by  the 
sound  of  thousands  of  feet  on  the  pavement,  oppressed  the 
imagination,  as. the  sign  of  concentrated  rage  of  this  multi- 
tude ;  then  solitaiy  voices,  insulting  speectes,  and  atrocious 
sarcasms,  were  mingled  with  the  laughter  of  tfae^  crowd; 
then  sudden  and  confused  murmurs  burst  from  this  human 
sea,  and  rising  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,,  teft  only  the  last 
syllalides  of  their  prolonged  acckmations  audible  :  Lon^  live 
^  nation  /  Long  live  the  sans  culottes  f^  Down  with  the 
veto!  This  tunmlt  reached  the  salle  du  Manage,  where  the 
.i^gislative  Assembly-  was  then  sitting.  The  head  of  the 
cortege  stopped  at  the  doors,  the  columns  inundated  the 
court  of  the  Feuillonts,  the  court  of  the  Manege,  and  all  the 
openings  of  the  salle.  These  courts,  these  aventies,  these 
passages,  which  then  masked  the  terrace  of  the  garden, 
/>ceupied  the  space  which  now  extends  between  the  garden 
^f  the  Tuileries  and  the  Rue  Saint  fionor6 — ^that  central 
Artery  of  Paris.    It  was  mid-day. 


XIII. 

Roeder^,  the  procureur  syndic  of  the  direetorj  of  the  de- 
]^artmeit,  a  post  which  in  '92  corresponded  with  that  of  pre- 
fect de  Fans,  was  at  this  moment  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 
Roederer,  a  partisan  of  the  constitution,  of  the  school  of  Mir- 
abeatt  and  l^illeyrand,  was  a  couragBDus  enemy  of  anarchy. 
He  found  in  the  constitution  the  point  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween his  fidelity  to  the  people  and  his  loyidty  to  Ihe  king ; 
and  he  sought  to  defend,  this  constitution  with,  every  weapon 
of  the  law  which  sedition  had  not  broken  in  his  grasp. 
"  Armed  mobs  threaten  to  violate  the  constitiition,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Mag,"  said 
Roederer  ^at  the  bar ;  "  the  reports  of  the  night  Bre  alarming ; 
the  minister  of  the  interior  calls  on  us  to  march  troops  imme- 
diately to  defend  the  chSiteau.  The  law  forbids  smted  as- 
semblies, and  yet  they  advance— they  demand  admittance ; 
but  if  you  yourselves  set  an  example  by  suffering  them  to 
enter,  what  will  become  of  tlie  force  of  the  law  in  our  hands  ? 
your  indulgence  will  destroy  sdl  public  force  m  the  hands  of 
the  nmgistrates.  We  demand  to  be  charged  with  the  falfil- 
ment  of  all  our  duties :  let  the  responsibility  alsabe  om^,  and 
let  nothing  dimmish  the  obligation  we  are  under  of  dying  to 
preserve  and  defend  public  tranquillity."  These  words,  wor- 
thy the  chancellor  L'Hdpital,  or  Mathieu  Mole,  were  coldly 
listened  to  by  ike  Assembly,  and  saluted  by  ironical  laugh- 
ter from  the  tribunes.  Yergniaud  afiected  to  bow  to  them, 
and  wesdcened  their  effect.  ''  Yes,  doubtless,"  said  this  ora- 
tor, destined  to  be  torn  frotn  the  tribune,  a  year  later,  by  an 
armed  mob, — "  doubtless,  we  should  have  done  better  never 
to  have  received  lymed  men ;  for  if  to-day  patriotism  brings 
good  citizens  hither,  aristocracy  may  to-morrow  bring  its  jan- 
issaries. But  the  error  we  have  comntutted  authorizes  that 
of  the  people.  The  assembly,  formed  up  to  the  preseni 
time,  appears  sanctioned  by  the  silence  of  the  law.  It  is  true 
that  the  magistrates  demand  force  to  put  them  down :  but 
what  should  you  do  in  such  circumstances  ?  I  thin^  that  it 
would  be  an  excess, of  seventy  to  be  iMexible  to  a  fault,  the 
origin  of  which  is  in  your  decrees :  it  woidd  be  an  insult  to 
the  citizens  to  imagine  they  had  any  evil  designs.  It  is  said 
that  this  Assembly  wishes  to  present  an  address  at  the  chi- 
teau :  I  do  not  believe  that  the  citizens  who  compose  it  will 
demand  to  be  presented  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  the  king : 
I  think  that  they  will  obey  the  laws,  and  that  they  will  go 
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unanned,  and  like  simple  petitionerB.  I  demand  tliat  these 
citizens  be  instantly  permitted  to  defile  before  us."  Dumo- 
lard  and  lUymond,  indignant  at  the  perfidy  or  the  cowardice 
of  these  words,  energetically  opposed  this  weakness  or  com- 
plicity of  the  Assembly.  **  The  best  homage  to  pay  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris/'  cried  Raymond,  "  is  to  make  them  obey  their 
own  laws.  I  demand  4iat  before  these  citizens  are  introduced 
they  lay  down  their  arms.''  "  Why,"  returned  Guadet,  *'  do 
you  talk  of  disobedience  io  the  law,  when  you  have  so  often 
disobeyed  it  yourself  ?  you  would  commit  a  revolting  injus- 
tice ;  you  would  resemble  that  Roman  emperor  who,  in  order 
to  find  more  guilty  persons,  caused  the  laws  to  be  written  in 
letters  so  obscure  that  no  one  could  read  them.!' 

The  deputation  of  the  insurgents  entered  at  these  last  words, 
amidst  the  bursts  of  applause  and  the  indignant  murmurs  of 
the  Assembly.  . 

XIV. 

The  orator  of  the  deputation,  Huguenin,  read  the  petition 
concerted  at  Charenton.  He  declared  that  the  citj  had  risen 
ready  to  employ  every  means  of  avenging  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  whilst  he  deplored  the  necessity  of  staining  their 
hands  with  the  blood  of  the  conspirators.  '*  But,"  said  he, 
indth  apparent  resignation,  **  the  hour  has  come ;  blood  must 
be  shed;  The  men  of  the  14th  of  July  are  not  asleep,  they 
had  but  appeared  to  be ;  their  awakening  is  terrible :  speak, 
and  we  will  act.  1|he  people  is  there  to  judge  its  enemies ; 
let  them  choose  between  Coblentz  and  ourselves ;  let  them 
purge  the  land  of  their  enemies — ^the  tyrants  ;  you  know 
them.  The  king  is  not  with  you :  we  need  no  other  proof 
of  it  than  the  dismissal  of  the  patriot  ministers. and  the 
inaction  of  the  armies.  Is  not  the  head  of  the  people  worth 
ithat  of  kings  ?  Must  the  blood  of  patriots  flow  ^ith  im- 
"Ipunity  to  satisfy  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  perfidous 
chateau  of  the  Tuileries  ?  .If  the  king  does  not  act,  suspend 
him  from  his  functicms :  one  man  cannot  fetter  the  will  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  .men.  If  through  respect  we  suffer 
him  to  retain  the  throne,  it  is  on  condition  that  he  observe 
the  constitution.  If  he  depart  from  this  he  is  no  longer 
anything.  And  the  high  court  of  Orleans,"  continued 
Huguenin,  *^  what  is  that  doing  ? — where  are  the  heads  of 
those  it  should  have  doomed  to  death  ?"  These  sinister  exi- 
pi^ssions  threw  the  constitutionalists  into  alarm,  and  caused 
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the  Girondists  to  smile.  The  president,  however,  replied 
with  a  firmness  which  was  not  sustained  by  the  attitude 
of  his  colleagues.  It  was  decided  that  the  people  of  the 
faubourgs  should  be  allowed  to  defile  before  them  under 
arms. 


XV. 

Immediately  after  this  decree  was  voted,  the  doors,  be* 
sieged  by  the  multitude,  opened,  and  admitted  thirty  thousand 

Petitioners.  During  this  long  procession  the  band  played  the 
emagogical  airs  of  the  Carmagnole  and  the  (7a  Ira,  those 
pas  de  charge  of  revolts.  Females,  armed  with  sabres, 
brandished  them  at  the  tribunes,  who  loudly  applauded,  and 
danced  before  a  table  of  stone,  on  wluch  were  engraved  the 
rights  of  man,  like  the  Israelites  before  the  Aric.  The  same 
fl^  and  the  same  obscene  inscriptions  visible  in  the  streets, 
disgraced  the  temple  of  the  law.  The  tattered  gsffmenis, 
hanging  from  their  lances,  the  guillotine,  and  the  potence,  with 
the  efi&y  of  the  queen  suspended  from  it,  traversed  the 
AssemMy  with  impunity.  S<nne  of  the  deputies  applauded, 
others  turned  away  their  heads  or  hid  their  faces  in  their 
hands ;  some  more  courageous,  forced  the  wretch  who  bore 
the  ecBur  saignant,  partly  by  entreaties,  partly  by  threats,  to 
retire  with  his  emblem  of  assassination.  Part  ik  the  people 
regarded  with  a  respectful  eye  the  salle  they  profaned ;  others 
addressed  the  representatives  as  they  passed,  and  seemed  to 
exult  in  their  degradation.  The  rattling  of  the  strange  weap* 
ons  of  the  crowd,  the  clatter  of  their  nailed  shoes  and  sabots 
on  the  pavement,  the  shrill  shouts  of  the  women,  the  voices 
of  the  children,  the  cries  of  Vive  la  nation,  patriotic  songs, 
and  the  sound  of  instruments,  deafened  the  ear,  whilst  to  the 
eye,  these  rags  contrasted  strangely  with  the  marbles,  the 
statues,  and  the  decorations  of  the  salle.  The  miasmas  of 
this  horde  set  in  motion  tainted  the  air,  and  stifled  respiration. 
Three  hours  elapsed  ere  all  the  troop  had  defiled.  The  pres- 
ident hastened  to  adjourn  the  sitting,  in  the  expectation  of 
approaching  excesses. 

XVI. 

But  an  imposing  force  was  drawn  up  in  the  courts  of 
the  Tuileries  and  the  garden,  to  defend  the  dwelling  of 
the  king  against  the  invasion  of  the  people.     Three  regi^ 
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ments  of  the  line,  two  squadrons  of  gendannes,  several 
battalions  of  the  aational  guard,  and  seyerai  pieces  of  cannon, 
composed  the  means  of  resistance ;  imt  the  troops^  undecided, 
and  acted  upon  by  sedition,  were  but  an  appearance  of  force. 
The  cries  of  Vive  la  nation,  the  friendly  gestures  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  appearance  of  the  women  extending  their  arms 
towards  the  soldiers  through  the  palisades,  and  the  presence 
of  the  municipal  officers,  who  displayed  a  disdainful  neutrality 
towards  the  king,  s^^ook  the  feeling  oi  resistance  aqaoogst  the 
troops,  who  beheld  on  either  side  the  uniform  of  the  national 
guard ;  and  between  the  population  of  Pans,  in  whose  sen- 
timents they  participated,  and  the  chateau,  which  was  repre- 
sented to  them  as  full  of  treason,  they  no  longer  knew  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  obey.  Is  Tain  did  M.  Bcederer,  a  firm 
oi^an  of  the  constitution,  and  the  superior  ofi^cers  oi  the 
national  guard,  such  as  MM.  Acloque  and  De  Romaihyilliers, 
present  the  text  of  the  law,  ordering  them  to  repel  force  by 
force.  The  AssemUy  set  the  example  of  complicity ;  and 
the  mayor,  Petion,  by  his  absence  avoided  responsibility; 
The -king  took  refuge  in  hi^  iuTiolability ;  and  the  troops, 
abandoned  to  th^nseLves,  could  not  fail  to  yield  to  threats  or 
seduction. 

In  the  interi<»'  of  the  palace,  two  hundred  gentlemen,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  old  Marshal ,  De  Mouchy,  had 
hastened  together  at  the  first  news  of  tiia  kiug's  danger. 
They  were  rather  the  voluntary  victims  of  ancient  French 
honor,  than,  useful  defenders  of  the  m^aarchy.  Fearing  to 
excite  the  jealousy  ot  the  national  guaird  and  the  troops, 
these  gentlemen  concealed  themsielves  ja  the  r^note  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  ready  rather  to  die  thaa  to  eombat : 
they  wore  no  uniform,  and  their  arms  were  concealed  under 
their  coats — ^hence  the  name  by  which  they  wore  pointed  out 
to  the  people  of  Ohevaliers  du  prngnard.  Arriving  secretly 
'  from  their  provinces  to  offer  their  services  to  the  king  un- 
known to  each  other ;  and  only  furnished  with  a  card  of 
entrance  to  the  palace,,  ^ey  hastened  thith^  whenever  their 
Was  danger.  They  should  have  been  ten  thousand,  and  were 
but  two  hundred--the  last  reserve  of  fidc^ty ;  but  they  did 
their  duty  without  counting  their  number,  and  avenged  the 
French  nobility  for  the  faults  and  the  desertion  of  the  emi- 
gration. 
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xvn. 

The  mot^  on  quitting  the  Assembly,  bad  marcbed  in  close 
eoltunns  to  the  Carrous^.  Santerre  and  Alexandre,  at  the 
head  of  their  battalions,  directed  the  movement.  A  com- 
pact mass  of  the  insurgents,  followed  by  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
The  other  branches  Of  the  populace,  cut  off  from  the  main 
body,  thronged  the  courts  of  the  Manage  and  the  Feuillants, 
and  tried  to  make  room  for  themselves  by  issuing  violently 
by  one  of  the  avenues  which  communicated- with  the  garden 
from  these  courts.  A  battalion  of  the  national  guard  de- 
fended the  approach  to  this  iron  gate.  The  weakness  or 
complaisance  of  a  municipal  officer  freed  the  passage,  and 
the  battalion  f^  back,  and  look  up  its  ground  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  Chateau.  The  crowd  traversed  the  garden 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  passing  before  the  battalions, 
saluted  them  with  cries  of  Vive  la  nation  f  bidding  them 
take  their  bayonets  from  their  muskets.  The  bayonets  were 
removed,  and  the  mob  then  passed  out  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Port  Royal,  and  fell  back  upon  the  gates  of  the  Car- 
rousel, which  shut  off  this  place  from  the  Seine.  The  guards 
at  these  wickets  again  gave  way,  to  allow  a  certain  number 
of  the  malcontents  to  enter,  and  then  shut  the  doors.  The^e 
men,  excited  l^  their  march,,  songs,  the  acclamations  of  the 
Assembly,  and  by  intoxication,  nished  with  furious  clamors 
into  the  courtyards  of  the  Chateau.  Hiey  ran  to  the  prin- 
cipal doors,  pressed  upon  the  soldiers  on  guard,  called  their 
comrades  without  to  come  to  them,  and  forced  the  hinges 
of  the  royal  entrance  gate.  Tlie  municipal  Officer,  Panis, 
gave  orders  that  it  should  be  (^)eBed.  Tlie  Carrousel  was 
forced,  and  the  mob  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate  before 
the  cannon  pointed  against  them,  and  wyane  squadrons  of  pen- 
darmerie,  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  biittle.  Saint  Prix,  who  com- 
manded the  artillery,  separated  from  las  guns  by  a  move* 
ment  of  the  crowd,  sent  to  the  second  in  command  an  order 
to  let  them  fall  back  in  the  door  of  the  Chateau.  He  refused 
to  obey :  "  The  Ccvrrousel  is  forced,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
*'and  80  fMist  he  the  Ch&teau,  Here,  artillery  men,  here  is 
the  enemy  V*  And  he  pointed  to  the  king's  windows,  turned 
his  guns,  and  levelled  them  at  the  palace.  The  troops  fol- 
lowmg  this  desertion  of  the  artillery,  remained  in  line,  but 
took  the  powder  irooL  the  pans  of  their  muskets  in  sight  of 
the  peo]^e,  in  «ign  of  fratemity,  and  allowed  a  free  passage 
to  the  malcontents. 
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At  this  movement  of  tlie  soldiers,  the  commandant  of  the 
national  guard,  who  witnessed  it,  called  from  the  court  to 
the  grenadiers,  whom  he  saw  at  the  windows  of  the  Salle 
des  Gardes,  to  take  their  arms,  and  defend  the  staircase. 
The  grenadiers,  instead  of  obeying,  left;  the  palace  bj  the 
gallery  leading  to  the  garden, 

Santerre,  Th^roigne,  and  Saint-Huruge  hastened  by  the 
gate  of  the  palace.  The  boldest  and  stoutest  of  the  men  in 
the  mob  went  imder  the  vault  which  leads  from  the  Carrousel 
to  the  garden,  dashed  the  artillerymen  on  one  side,  and  seiz- 
ing one  of  the  guns,  unlimbered  it,  and  carried  it  in  their 
arms  to  the  Salle  dee  Oardee,  on  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase. 
The  crowd,  emboldened  by  this  feat  of  strength  and  audacity, 
poured  into  the  apartment  and  «|>read  like  a  torrent  through- 
out the  staircase  and  corridors  of  the  Chateau.  All  the 
doons  were  burst  in,  or  fell  beneath  the  shoulders  and  axes 
of  the  multitude.  They  shouted  loudly  for  the  king;  only 
one  door  separated  them,  and  this  door  was  already  yielding 
beneath  the  efforts  of  levers  and  blows  of  pikes  from  the 
assailants. 

XYIII. 

The  king^  relying  on  Petion's  promises,  and  the  number 
of  troops  with  which  the  palace  was  surrounded,  had  seen 
the  assemblage  of  the  mob  without  uneasiness. 

The  assault  suddenly  made  t>n  his  abode  had  surprised  him 
in  complete  security.  Retired  with  the  queen,  Madame  Eliz- 
abeth, and  his  children  to  the  interior  apartments  on  the  side 
of  the  garden,  he  had  heard  the  distant  thunder  of  the  crowd 
without  expecting  that  it  was  so  soon  to  burst  upon  him.  The 
voices  of  his  frightened  servants,  flying  in  all  directions,  the 
noise  of  doors  burst  open  and  falling  on  the  floors,  the  shouts 
.of  the  people  as  they  approached,  threw  alarm  suddenly 
amongst  the  family  party,  which  had  met  in  the  Ifing's  bed- 
chamber. The  prince,  confiding,  by  his  look,  his  wife,  sister, 
and  children  to  the  officers  and  women  of >  the  household  who 
surrounded  them,  went  alone  to  the  Salle  du  ConeeiL  He 
there  found  the  faithful  Marshal  de  Mouchy,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  offer  the  last  days  of  his  long  life  to  his  master ; 
M.  d'Hervilly,  the  commandant  of  the  Constitutional  Horse 
Guard,  disbanded  a  few  days  previously ;  the  governor 
.  Acloque,  commandant  of  the  battisdion  of  the  faubourg  St. 
Marceau,  at  first  a  moderate  republiclm,  then  overcome  by 


tiie  private  virfcoes  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  bis  friend,  and  ready 
to  die  for  him ;  three  brave  grenadiers  of  the  battalion  of  the 
faubourg  St.  Martin^  Lecrosnier,  Bridau,  and  Gosse,  who 
alone  remained  at  their  post  of  the  interior  on  the  general 
defection,  and  ready  to  protect  the  Jdng  with  their  bayonets, 
men  of  the  people,  strangers  at  court,  rallied  round  him  by 
the  sole  sentiment  of  duty  and  affection,  only  defending  the 
man  in  the  king. 

At  the  moment  the  king  entered  this  apartment,  the  doors 
of  the  adjacent  roOm,  called  the-  Salle  des  Ncbles,  were 
dashed  in  by  the  blows  of  the' assailants.  The  king  rushed 
forward  to  meet  the  danger.  The  door-panels  fell  at  his  feet, 
lance  heads,  iron-shod  sticks,  spikes  were  thruist  through  the 
opening.  Cries  of  fury,  oatlp,  imprecations  accompanied  the 
blows  of- the  axe.  The  king,  in  a  finn  voice,  ordered  two 
devoted  valets  de  ehamhre,  who  accompanied  him.  Hue,  and 
de  Marchais,  to  open  the  doors.  "  What  have  I  to  fear  in 
the  midst  of  my  people  ?*'  said  the  prince,  boldly  advancing 
towards  the  assailants. 

These  words,  lus  advancing  step,  the  serenity  of  his  brow, 
the  respect  of  so  many  a^es  for  the  sacred  person  of  the  king, 
suspended  the  impetuosity  of  the  ringleaders,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  hesitate  in  crossing  the  threshold  they  had  burst 
open;  During  this  doubtful  moment,  the  Marshal  de  Mouchy, 
Acloque,  the  three  grenadiers  and  two  servants  made  the 
Mng  retreat  a  few  paces,  and  then  placed  themselves  between 
him  and  the  populace.  The  grenadiers  presented  their  bay- 
onets, and  for  a  moment  kept  the  crowd  at  bay.  But  the 
increasing  mob  pushed  forward  the  first  ranks.  The  first 
who  pressed  in  was  a  man  in  rags,  with  naked  arms,  haggard 
eyes,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  "  Where  is  the  veto  ?'  he 
said,  thrusting  in  the  direction  of  the  king's  breast  a  long 
stick  with  an  iron  dart  at  the  end.  One  of  the  grenadiers 
pressed  down  this  stick  with  his  bayonet,  and  thrust  aside  the. 
arm  of  this  infuriated  creature.  The  brigand  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  citizen,  and  this  act  of  energy  imposed  on  his  com- 
panions, and  they  trampled  upon  the  man  as  lie  lay.  Pikes, 
natchets,  and  knives  were  lowered  or  withdrawn.  The  maj- 
esty of  royalty. resumed  its  empire  for  a  moment,  and  this 
mob  restrained  itself  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  king,  in 
an  attitude  rathe):  of  brutal  curiosity  than  of  ferocity. 
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XIX. 


Several  officers  of  the  ifiTatioDal  Guard,  routed  by  tlie  re-, 
port  of  the  king's  daiifer,  had  hastened  to  join  the  brave 
grenadiers,  and  made  a  space  round  Louis  XVL  The  king, 
who  had  but  one  thought,  which  was  to  keep  the  people 
away  from  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  left  the  queen, 
ordered  the  door  of  the  Salle  de  Conseil  to  be  closed  behind 
him.  He  was  followed  by  the  multitude  into  the  salon  of 
the  (Eil  de  Bceuf^  under  pretence  that  this  apartment)  from 
its  extent,  would  allow  a  greater  quantity  of  Xiitizens  to  see 
and  speak  with  him.  He  reached  the  ro<Mn  surrounded  by  a 
vast  and  turbulent  crowd,  and  was  happy  at  finding  that  only 
himself  was  exposed  to  blows  irom  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
which  thousands  of  hands  brandished  oyer  his  head ;  but  as 
he  turned  his  head  he  saw  his  sister,  Madame  !E)li2abeth,  who 
extended  her  arms,  and  was  anxious  to  rush  towaitis  hkn. 

She  had  escaped  from  the  women  who  retaiiied  the  que^a 
and  children  in  the  bedchamber.  She  adored  her  brother, 
and  wished  to  die  with  him. .  Young,  excessively  beautiful, 
and  deeply  respected  at  court,  for  the  piety  <^  her  life  and 
her  passionate  devotion  to  the  king,  she  had  renounced  all 
love  from  her  intense  affection  for  her  family.  Her  dishev- 
elled hair,  her  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  her  arms  extended 
towards  the  king,  gave,  to  her  a  despaking  and  sublime  ex- 
pression. "  It  is  the  queen !"  excliumed  several  women  of 
the  faubourgs.  This  name,  at  such  a  moment,  was  a  sentence 
of  death.  3ome  miscreants  rushed  towards  tibe  king's  sister 
with  uplifted  arms,  and  were  about  to  strike  her,  when  the 
officers  of  the  palace  undeceived  them.  The  venerated  name 
of  Madame  Elizabeth  made  them  drop  their  anns.  ''Ah! 
what  are  you  doijig  ?''  exclaimed  the  princess  sorrowfully ; 
"  let  them  suppose  I  am  the  queen ;  dying  in  her  place,  I 
might  perhaps  have  saved  her."  At  these  words  an  irresist- 
ible movement  of  the  crowd  thrust  Madame  Elizabeth  vio- 
lently from  her  brother,  and  drove  her  into  the  opening  of  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  salle,  where  the  crowd  which  hemmed 
her  in  still  coutemplated  her  with  respect. 

XX. 

The  king  was  in  a  deep  recess  of  the  centre  window; 
Acloque,  Vaunot,  d'Hervilly,  twenty  volunteers  and  national 
guards,  made  iiim  a  rampart  with  their  bodies.     Some  of  the 
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offio««*drew  their  gwords.  "Put  your  sTrords  into  their 
ftcabbards>"  said  the  king,  ealmlj ;  **  this  multitude  is  m<»*e 
excited  than  guilty."  He  got  upon  a  bench  in  the  window, 
the  grenadiers  mounted  beside  him,  the  others  in  front  of 
him;  they  thrust  aside,  parried,  and  lowered  the  sticks, 
scythes,  and  pikes  lifted  above  the  heads  of  the  people.  Fe- 
rocious vociferations  now  rose  confusedly  from  this  irritated 
mass.  "  Dovm  mtk  the  veto  f^the  camp  of  Paris  /  ^ve  us 
hack  our  patriotic  ministers  !  where  i$  ^  Austrian  woman  T' 
Some  ringleaders  ady^ced  from  the  ranks  every  moment  to 
utter  lou4er  threats  and  menaces  of  death  to  the  king.  Unable 
to  reach  him  through  the  hedge  of  bayonets  crossed  in  front 
of  him,  they  waved  beneath  his  eyes  and  over  his  head  hid- 
eous flags,  with  sinister  inscriptions,  ragged  breeches,  the 
guillotine,  the  bleediflg  heart,  the  gibbet.  One  of  them  tried 
perpetually  to  reach  the  king  with  his  lance  in  his  hand ;  it 
was  the  s^me  cutthroat,  who,  two  years  before,  had  washed 
with  his  own  hands  in  a  pail  of  water  the  heads  of,  Berthier 
and  Foulon,  and  carrying  theiu  by  the  hair  to  the  Quai  de  la 
Ferraille,  had  thrown  them  amount  the  people  for  symbols 
of  carnage,  and  incentives  to  fresh  murders. 

A  fair  young  man,  elegantly  dressed,  with  menacing  ges- 
ture continually  attacked  the  grenadiers,  and  cut  his  fingers 
with  their  bayonets  in  order  to  move  them  aside  and  make  a 
dear  passage.  "  Sire — Sire !"  he  shouted,  "  I  ^ummon  you 
in  the  name  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls  who  spiround  me, 
to  sanction  the  decree  against  the  priests :  that  is.  death  V* 
Other  persons  in  the  crowd,  although  armed  with  drawn 
swords,  pistols  and  pikes,  made  no  violent  gestures,  and 
warded  oflf  every  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  long.  There 
were  even  seen  expressions  of  respect  and  grief  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  a  great  many.  In  this  review  of  the  Revolution, 
the  people  displayed  themselves  as  very  terrible,  but  did  not 
identify  themselves  with  assassins.  A  certdn  order  began 
to  establish  itself  in  the  staircases  and  apartments;  the 
crowd,  pressed  by  the  crowds  after  having  seen  this  king,  and 
uttered  threats  against  him,  wandered  into  other  apartments, 
and  went  triumphantly  over  this  palace  cf  despotism, 

Legendre  the  butcher  drove  before  him,  in  order  to  find 
room,  these  hordes  of  women  and  children  accustomed  to 
tremble  at  his  voice.  He  made  signs  that  he  desired  to 
speak,  and  silence  being  established,  the  national  guard  sepa- 
rated a  Httle  in  order  to  allow  him  to  address  the  king. 
''  Monsieur  !'*  he  exchimei,  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  the  kicg, 
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at  this  word,  wliich  wa&  a  degradation,  made  a  moremeat  of 
offended  di^tj ;  **  yes,  sir,"  continued  Legendre,  ivith  more 
fflpph»A  on  tfaie  word,  "fiitai  to  iis ;  you  were  made  to  lis* 
ten  to  us !  you  are  a  traitor !  you  have  deceived  us  always — 
you  deceive  us  again ;  but  -beware !  the  measure  is  heaped 
•  up.  The  people  are  weary  of  being  your  plaything  and.  your 
victim."  Legendre,  after  these  threatening  words,  read  a 
petition  in  language  as  imperious,  in  which  he  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  the. restitution  of  the  Girondist  min- 
isters and  the  immediate  sanction  of  their  decrees.  The  king 
replied  with  intrepid  dignity,  '*  I  will  do  what  the  constitu- 
tutiou  orders  me  to  do.' 

XXI. 

Scarcely  had  one  sea  ot  people  gone  away,  than  another 
succeeded.  At  each  new  invasion  of  the  mob,  the  strength 
of  the  king  and  the  small  number  of  his  defenders  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  renewed  struggles  with  a  crowd  which  never 
wearied.  The  doors  no  longer  sufficed  to  the  impatient 
curiosity  of  these  thousands  of  men  assembled  in  this  pillory 
of  royalty ;  they  entered  by  the  roof,  the  windows,  and  the 
high  balconies  which  open  on  to  the  terraces.  Their  climb- 
ing up  amused  the  multitude  of  spectators  crowded  in  the 
gardens.  The  clapping  of  hands,  the  cheers  of  laughter  of 
this  multitude  without  encouraged  the  assailants./  Menacing 
dialogues  in  loud  tones  took  place  between  the  malcontents 
above  and  the  impatient  who  were  below.  "Have  they 
struck  him?-7-is  ha  dead? — ^throw  us  the  heads!"  they 
shouted.  Members  of  the  Assembly,  Girondist  journalists, 
political  characters,  Garat,  Gorsas,  Marat,  mingled  in  this 
crowd,  and  uttered  their  jokes  as  to  this  martyrdom  of  shame 
to  which  the  king  was  being  subjected.  There  was  for  a 
moment  a  report  of  his  assassination. 

There  was  no  cry  of  horror  thereat  among  the  populace, 
which  raised  its  eyes  towards  the  balcony,  Expecting  to  see 
the  carcass.  Still,  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  its  passion,  the 
multitude  appeared  to  require  reconciliation.  One  of  the 
multitude  handed  a  bonnet  rouge  to  Louis  XV I.  at  the  end 
of  a  pike.  "  Let  him  put  it  xm !  let  him  put  it  on !"  ex- 
claimed the  mob ;  "  it  is  the  sign  of  patriotism ;  if  he  puts  it 
on  we  will  believe  in  his  good  faith."  The  king  made  a 
signal  to  one  of  his  grenadiers  to  hand  him  the  bonnet  rouge, 
and  smiling,  he  put  it  on  his  head ;  and  then  arose  shouts  of 
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Vvue  le  Boi!  The  people  had  cro'vmed  its  chief.  witE  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  the  cap  of  democracy  replaced  the .  ban- 
deau of  Rheims.    The  people  were  conquerers^  and  fait  «p« 


However,  fresh  orators,  moimting  on  the  shcgdders  of 
their  comrades,  demanded  incessantly  of  the*  king,  sometimes 
by  entreaties,  sometimes  with  threats,  to  promise  the  recall 
of  Roland,  and  the  sanation  of  the  decrees.  Lonis  XVI.,  in- 
vincible in  his  constitutional  resistance,  eluded,  or  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  injunctions  of  the  malcontents.  "  Guardian 
of  the  prerogative  of  4he  executive  power,  I  will  not  surren- 
der to  violence,"  he  answered :  "  this  is  not  the  moment  for  de- 
liberation, when  it  is  impossible  to  deliberate  freely."  "  Do 
not  fear,  sire,"  said  a  grenadier  of  the  national  guard  to  him. 
''My  friend,"  was  the  king's  reply,  taking  his  hand,  and 
placing  it  on  his  breast,  "  place  your  hand  there,  and  see  if 
my  heart  beats  quicker  than  usual."  This  action,  and  the 
language  of  unshaken  intrepidity,  seen  and  heard  in  the 
crowd,  had  its  effect  on  the  rebels. 

A  fellow  in  tatters,  holding  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  came 
towards  the  king,  and  said,  "  If  you  love  the  people,  drink 
to  their  health !"  Those  who  surrounded  the  prince,  afraid 
of  poison  as  much  as  the  poniard,  entreated  the  king  not  to 
drink.  Louis  XVI.,  extending  his  arm,  took  the  bottle, 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  drank  "  to  the  nation !"  This  famil- 
iarity with  the  multitude,  represented  by  a  beggar,  consum- 
mated the  king's  popularity.  Renewed  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi ! 
burst  from  all  tongues  and  reached  even  the  staircases :  these' 
cries  created  consternation  in  the  terrace  of  the  garden 
amongst  the  grouf)s  who  were  expecting  a  victim,  and  thus 
learnt  that  his  executioners  were  softened. 

XXII. 

Whilst  the  unfortunate  prince  thus  contended  alone  against 
a  whole  people,  the  queen,  in  another  apartment,  was  under- 
going the  same  outrages  and  the  same  torments ;  more  hated 
than  the  king,  she  ran  more  risks.  Agitated  nations  require 
to  have  their  hatreds  personified  as  weU  as  their  love.  Marie 
Antoinette  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  courts,  all  the  pride  of  despotism,  and  all  the 
infamies  of  treason.  Her  beauty,  her  youthful  inclination 
for  pleasure,  tenderness  of  heart  provoked  by  calumny  into 
excesses,  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Austria,  her  pride,  which 
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she  teitW  iran  ber  nature  even  more  thiui  &om  her  blood, 
her  dose  connection  with  the  Comte  P'Artois,  lier  intriguea 
Hfith  ^he  en^gr^nta,  her  piesumed  complicity  with  the  coali^ 
lion,  the  BcaadalottB  or  infamous  libels  disseminated  against 
her  iof  iqar  years — made  this  princess  the  spied  yictim  of 
pubhc  opinion.  '  The  women  despised  her  as  a  guilty  wife, 
the  patriots  detested  her  as  a  inspirator,  politick  mex^ 
feared  her  as  the  counsellor  of  the  king.  The  name  of 
AutricMennie  which  the  people  gave  her,  summed  up  ail  thei^ 
alleged  wr<mgs  against  her.  She  was  the  unpopularity  of  a 
throne  of  which  she  should  have  been  the  grace  and  for- 
giveness. 

Marie  Antoinette  was.  aware  of  this  hatred  of  the  people 
to  her  person.  She  knew  that  her  presence  beside  the  kmg 
would  be  a  provocation  to  assassination.  This  was  the  mo- 
tiye  that  restrained  her  to  remain  alone  with  her  children  in 
the  bedchamber.  The  king  hope4  that  she  was  forgotten, 
but  it  was  the  queen  particularly  the  women  of  this  mob 
"  sought  and  called  for  in  terms  the  most  ofifensiye  for  a  wife* 
a  woman,  and  a  queen. 

The  king  was  scarcely  surrounded  by  the  masses  of  people 
in  the  CEU  de  Bceuf  than  the  doon^  of  the  sleeping  apartment 
were  beset  with  the  same  uproar  and  yiolence.  But  this, 
party  was  principally  composed  of  women.  Their  weaker 
arms  were  not  so  efficient  against  qaken  panels  and  stout 
lunges.  They  called  to  their  assistance  the  men  who  ha4 
ceurried  the  piece  of  ordinance  intp  the  Sodle  des  GaxdeSt  and 
they  hastened  to  them.  The  qj^een  was  standing  up,  pres- 
sing her  two  children  to  her  bosom,  and  listening- with  mor- 
tal anxiety  to  the  vociferations  at  her  door.  She  had  near 
her  no  one  but  M.  de  Lajai;d,  minister  of  war, — ^alone^ 
powerless,  but  devoted ;  a  few  ladies  of  her  suite,  and  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  that  friend  of  her  happy  and  un- 
happy hours.  Daughter-in-law  of  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre, 
and  sister-in-law  of  the  Due  d'Orieaaos,  the  Princesse  de 
Lamballe  had  succeeded  in  the  queen's  heart  to,  that  deep 
affection  which  ifi^arie  Antoinette  had  long  entertained  for 
the  Comtesse  de  Polignac.  The  friendship  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette was  adoration.  Chilled  by  the  coldness  of  the  king, 
who  had  the  virtues  only,  and  not  the  graces  of  a  husband  ; 
detested  by  the  people,  weary  of  the  throne,  die  gave  vent 
in  private  predilections  to  the  overflow  of  a  heart  equally 
desirous  and  void  of  sentiment  This  favorilism  was  even 
accused ;  the  queen  was  calumniated  in  her  very  friendships.  * 
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Ti^  Prin^eesse  de  ]>nnt]ialle,  a  widpw  at  ei^eei^  fre«rf rom 
a^7  auspi^tni  bf  Icrvltj/  abov^^all  jambiiioif  and  every  iotarest 
from  her  rank  and  fortune,  loved  the  queen^ibs  a-  friend.  The 
more  adverse  were  the  fortunes'  of.  Ma|la  'Mitdoeii^,  the 
more  did  her  yoimg  favorite  desire  to  share  theii>  wMi  her* 
It  was  not  greatness,  but  misfortune,  thd,t  attracted  her. 
Surintendante  of  the  household,  she  lodged  m  the  Tuileries, 
in  an  apartment  adjacent  to  the  queei\»  to  share  with  Iwr  her 
tears  mdi  her  dangers.  She  was  sometimes  obliged  to.  be 
absent,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Chateau  de  Yemon  to  watch 
over  the  old  Due  de  Penthidvre.  Th^  queen,  who  foresaw 
the  coming  storm,  had  written  to  her  some  days  before  the 
20th  of  June  a  touching  letter,  entreating  her  not  to  return. 
This  letter,  found  in  the  hair  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe 
after  her  assassination,  and  unknoum  until  now,  discloses  the 
tenderness  of  the  one  and  the  devotion  of  the  other. 

"  Do  not  leave  Vernon,  my  deaV  Lamballe,  before  you  are 
perfectly  recovered.  The  good  Due  de  Penthi^vre  would 
be  sorry  and  distressed,  and  we  must  aU  take  care  of  his 
advanced  age>  and  respect  his  virtues.  I  have  so  often  told 
you  to  take  heed  of  yourself,  that  if  you  love  me  you  must 
think  of  yourself;  we  shall  require  all  our  strength  in  the 
times  in  which  we  Hve.  Oh,  do  not  return,  or  return  as  late 
as  possible.  Your  heart  would  be  too  deeply  wounded ;  you 
would  have  too  many  tears  to  shed  over  my  misfortunes, 
you  who  love  me  so  tenderly.  This  race  of  tigers  which 
infests  the  kingdom  would  cruelly  enjoy  itself  if  it  knew  all 
the  sufferings  we  undergo.  Adieu^  my  dear  Lamballe ;  I  am^ 
always  thinking  of  you,  and  you  know  I  never  change."  • 

Madame  Lamballe,  contrary  to  this  advice,  made  all  haste 
to  return,  and  clung  to  the  queen  as  though  she  sought  to  be 
struck  wkh  the  same  blow.  By  her  side  were  also  other 
courageous  women, — ^the  Princesse  de  Tarente,  Latremouille, 
Mesdames  de  Tourzel,  de  Mackan,  de  La  Roche- Aymon. 

M.  de  Lajard,  a  cool  seedier,  responsible  to  the  king  and 
himself  for  so  many  dear  and  sacred  Hves,  collected  in  haste 
by  the  secret  passages  which  communicated  with  the  sleeping 
chamber  and  the  interior  bf  the  palace,  several  offiscers  and 
national  guards  wandering  about  in  the  tumult.'  He  had 
the  queen's  cbildr^t  brought  to  her,  in  order  that  their  pres- 
ence and  a^^earance,  by  softening  the  nM>b,  might  serve  aa 
a  buckler  to  their  mother.  He  hknself  opened  the  doors. 
He  plaeed  the  queen  and  her  ladies  in  the  depth  of  the  win- 
diiifr.    They  whe^d  in  front  of  this  the  massive  coutixal- 
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tabl^  in'iirderto  interpose  a  barrier  between  tbe  weapons 
of  tbe  malcontents  and  the  lives  of  the  royal  fainilj.  Some 
national  guaids.  were  around  the  table,  on  each  side,  and 
rathqi^  in  adyano*  of  it.  The  queen,  standing  up,  held  by 
the  hflid  her  daugliter,  then  fourteen  years  of  i^e. 

A  child  of  noble  beauty  and  precocious  maturity,  the 
anxieties  of  the  family  in  the  midst  of  whom  she  had  grown 
up  had  already  reflected  their  weight  and  sorrow  in  her  fea- 
tures. Her  blue  eyes,  her  lofty  brow,  aquiline  nose,  light- 
brown  hair,  floating  in  long  waves  down  her  shoulders,  re- 
called at  the  declme  of  the  monarchy  those  young  girls  of 
the  Gauls  who  graced  the  throne  of  the  earlier  races.  The 
young  daughter  pressed  closely  agsunst  her  mother's  bosom, 
as  though  to  shield  her  with  her  innocence.  Bom  amidst 
the  early  tumults  of  the  Revolution,  dragged  to  Paris  captive 
amidst  the  blood  of  the  6th  of  October,  she  only  knew  the 
people  by  its  turbulence  and  rage,  llie  dauphin,  a  child 
of  seven  years  old,  was  seated  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
queen.  His  innocent  face,  radiant  with  all  the  beauty  of  the 
Bourbons,  expressed  more  surprise  than  fear.  He  turned  to 
his  mother  at  every  moment,  raising  his  eyes  towards  her  as 
though  to  read  through  her  tears  whether  he  should  have 
confidence  or  alarm.  It  was  thus  that  the  mob  found  the 
queen  as  it  entered  and  defiled  triumphantly  before  her. 
The  calmmg  produced  by  the  firmness  and  confidence  of  the 
king  was  already  perceptible  in  the  faces  of  the  multitude. 
The  most  ferocious  of  the  men  were  softened  in  the  presence 
'of'weakness — ^beauty-— childhood.  A  lovely  woman,  a  queen, 
humiliated, — a  young  innocent  girl, — a  cMld,  smiling  at  his 
father's  enemies,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  sensibility  even  in 
hatred.  The  men  of  the  suburbs  moved  on  silent,  and  as  if 
ashamed,  before  this  group  of  humiliated  greatness.  Some 
of  them  the  more  cowardly  made  as  they  passed  derisive  or 
vulgar  gestures,  which  were  a  dishonor  to  the  insurrection. 
Their  indignant  accomplices  checked  them  in  their  insolence, 
and  made  these  dastards  quit  the  room  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Some  even  addressed  looks  of  sympathy  and  compassion, 
others  smiles,  and  others  a  few  familiar  words  to  the  dauphin. 
Conversations,  half  menacing,  half  respectful,  were  exchanged 
between  the  child  and  the  throng.  "  If  you  love  the  nation/' 
said  a  volunteer  to  the  queen,  ''  put  the  hoMMt  rouge  on  your 
son's  head."  The  queen  took  the  bonnet  rouge  from  this 
man's  hands,  and  placed  it  herself  on  the  dauphin's  head. 
The  astonished  child  took  these  insults  as  play.    The  men 
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applauded,  but  the  women,  more  implacableytowards  a  Mnoman, 
never  ceased  their  invectives.  Obscene  words,  borrowed  from 
the  sinks  of  the  fish-market,  for  th^  first  time  echoed  in  the 
vaults  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  ears  of  thase  children.  Their 
ignorance  in  not  comprehending  their  meaning  saved  them 
from  this  horror.  The  queen,  whilst  she  blushed  to  the  eyes, 
did  not  allow  her  offended  modesty  to  lessen  her  lofty  dignity. 
It  was  evident  that  she  blushed  for  the  people,  lor  her 
children,  and  not  for  herself.  A  young  girl,  of  pleasing  ap- 
pearance and  respectfibly  attired,  came  forward  and  bitterly 
reviled  in  coarsest  terms  V AutHchierme,  The  queen,  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  the  rage  of  this  young  girl  and  the 
gentleness  of  her  face,  said  to  her  in  a  kind  tone,  **  Why  do 
you  hate  me  ?  Have  I  ever  unknowingly  done  you  any 
injury  or  offence  ?"  "  No,  not  to  me,"  replied  the  pretty 
patriot ;  "  but  it  is  you  who  cause  the  misery  of  the  nation." 
"  Poor  child  !"  replied  the  queen ;  "  some  one  has  told  you 
so,  and  deceived  you.  What  interest  can  I  have  in  making 
the  people  miserable  ?  The  wife  of  the  king,  mother  of  the 
dauphin,  I  am  a  Frenchwoman  by  all  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  as  a  wife  and  mother.  I  shall  never  again  see  my 
own  country.  I  can  only  be  happy  or  imhappy  in  France. 
I  was  happy  when  you  loved  me." 

This  gentle  reproach  affected  the  heart  of  the  young  girl, 
and  her  anger  w^s  effaced  in-  a  flood  of  tears.  She  asked 
the  queen's  pardon,  saying,  "  I  did  not  know  you,  but  I  see 
that  you  are  good."  At  this  moment  Santerre  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  Easily  moved,  and  sensitive  though 
coarse,  Safiterre  had  roughness,  impetuosity,  and  feelings 
easily  affected.  The  faubourgs  opened  before  him  and  trem- 
bled at  his  voice.  He  made  an  imperious  sign  for  them  to 
leave  the  apartment,  and  thrust  these  men  and  women  by 
the'  shoulders  towards  the  door  in  front  of  the  (Eil  de  Bceuf. 
The  current  advanced  by  opposite  issues  of  the  palace,  and 
the  heat  was  suffocating.  The  dauphin's  brow  reeked  with 
perspiration  beneath  the  bonnet  rouge,  "  Take  the  cap  off 
the  child,  shouted  Santerre ;  "  don't  you  see  he  is  half 
stifled."  The  queen  darted  a  mother's  glance  at  Santerre, 
who  came  towards  her,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  table, 
he  leaned  towards  Marie  Antoinette  and  said,  in  an  under 
tone,  "  You  have  some  very  awkward  friends,  madame ;  I 
know  those  who  would  serve  you  better  !"  The  queen 
looked  down,  and  was  silent.  It  was  from  this  moment  that 
may  be  dated  the  secret  understanding  which  she  estab*- 
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lished  with  the  agitators  of  the  faubourgs.  The  leading 
malcontents  received  the  queen's  entreaties  vrith  compla- 
cency. Their  pride  was  flattered  in  raising  the  woman 
whom  they  had  dM^raded.  Mirabeau,  Bamare,  Danton  had 
in  turns  sold  or  ofrered  to  sell  the  influence  of  their  p0|)u- 
larity.     Santerre  merely  ofiiered  his  compassion. 

xxin. 

The  Assembly  had  again  resumed  its  sitting  on  the  news 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Ch&teau.  A  deputation  of  twenty- 
four  members  was  sent  as  a  safeguard  for  the  king.  Arriving 
too  late,  these  deputies  wandered  in  the  crowded  courtyard, 
vestibules,  and  staircases  of  the  palace.  Although  they  felt 
repugnance  at  the  idea  of  the  last  crime  being  committed  on 
the  person  of  the  king,  they  were  not  very  grievously 
aflSicted  in  their  hearts  at  this  long-threatened  insult  to  the 
court.  Their  steps  were  lost  in  the  crowd,  their  words  in 
the  uproar.  Yergniaud  himself,  from  a  top  step  of  the  grand 
staircase,  vainly  appealed  to  order,  legality,  and  the  consti- 
tution. The  eloquence,  so  powerful  to  iiicite  the  masses,  is 
powerless  to  check  them.  From  time  to  time  the  royafist 
deputies,  highly  indignant,  returned  to  the  chamber,  and, 
mounting  the  tribune,  with  their  clothes  all  in  disorder, 
reproached  the  Assembly  with  its  indifference.  Amongst 
these  more  conspicuously,  Vaublanc,  Bamond,  Beequet,  Gi- 
rardin,  Mathieu  Ihimas,  La  Fayette's  friend,  exclaimed,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  windows  of  the  Ghiteau,  "  I  am  just  come 
from  there ;  the  king  is  m  danger !  I  have  this  moment  seen 
him,  and*can  bear  witness  to  the  testuncmy  of  my  colleagues 
MM.  Isnard  and  Vergniaud,  in  their  unavailing  efforts  to 
restrain  the  people.  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  hereditary  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  insulted,  menaced,  degraded !  I  have 
seen  the  bormet  rcmgt  on  his  head.  You  are  responsible  for 
this  to  posterity !"  They  replied  to  him  by  ironical  laughter 
and  uproarious  shouts.  •'  Would  you  imply  that  the  hmnet 
of  patriots  is  a  disgraceful  mark  for  a  king  s  brow  ?"  said  the 
Girondist,  Lasource ;  *'  will  it  not  be  believed  that  we  are 
uneasy  as  to  the  king's  safety?  Let  us  not  insult  the  people 
by  lending  it  sentiments  which  it  does  not  possess.  The 
people  do  not  menace  either  the  person  of  Louis  XVI.  <m*  the 
prince  royal.  They  will  not  commit  excess  or  violence.  Let 
us  adopt  measures  of  mildness  and  conciliation."    This  was 


the  perfidious  lulling  of  Petion,  dnd  the  Assembly  was  pat  to 
sleep  by  such  language. 

XXIV. 

potion  himself  could  not  for  any  length  of  time  feign  ig- 
norance of  the  gathering  of  40,000  persons  in  Paris  since 
the  moraing,  and  the  entry  of  this  armed  mob  iota  the 
Assembly  and  the  Maison  of  the  Tuileries,  His  prolonged 
absence  recalled  to  mind  the  sleep  of  La  Fayette  on  the  6th 
of  October ;  but  the  one  was  an  accomplice,  and  the  ot^r 
innocent.  Night  approached,  and  might  conceal  in  its  shades 
the  disorders  and  attemjpt^  which  would  go  even  beyond  the 
views  of  the  Girondists.  Petion  appeared  in  the  courtyard, 
aniidst  shouts  of  Vive  Petion  /  They,  carried  him  in  their 
arms  to  the  lowest  steps  of  the  staircase,  and  he  entered  the 
apartment  where  for  three  hours  Louis  XVI.  had  been  im- 
dergoiiig  these  outrages.  "I  have  only  just  learned  the 
situation  of  yoitr  majesty,"  said  P^tion^  "  That  is  very  as- 
tonishing," replied  the  king,  in  a  tone  of  deep  indignation, 
"  for  it  is  a  long  time  that  it  has  lasted," 

Potion,  moimted  on  a  chair,  then  made  several  addresses 
to  the  mobj  without  inducing  it  to  move  in  the  least.  At 
length,  being  put  on  the  shoulders  of  four  ^nadiers^  he 
said,  "  Citizens,  male  and  female,  you  have  used  with  mode- 
ration and  dignity  your  right  of  petition ;  you  will  finish  this 
day  as  you  began  it.  Hitherto  your  conduct  has  been  in 
conformity  with  the  law,  and  now  in  the  name  of  the  law  I 
call  upon  you  to  follow  my  example  and  to  retire." 

The  crowd  obeyed  Potion,  and  moved  off  slowly  throi^h 
the  long  avenue  of  apartments  of  the  chateau.  Scarcely  had 
the  mass  begun  to  grow  perceptibly  less,  than  the  king,  re- ' 
leased  by  the  grenMiers  from  the  recess  in  which  he  had 
been  imprisoned,  went  to  his  sister,  who  threw  herself  into 
his  arms :  he  went  out  of  the  apartment  with  her  by  a  side 
door,  and  hastened  to  join  the  queen  in  her  apartment. 
Marie  Antoinette,  sustained  until  then  by  her  ^  pride  against 
showing  her  tears,  gave  way  to  the  excess  of  her  tenderness 
and  emotion,  on  again  beholding  the  king.  She  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  clasping  his  knees,  sobbed  bitterly  but 
not  loudly.  Madame  Elizabeth  and  the  children,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  and  all  embraced  by  the  king,  who  wept 
over  them,  rejoiced  at  finding  each  other  as  if  after  a  ship- 
wreck, and  their  mute  joy  was  raised  to  heaven  with  astbnish- 
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ment  and  gratitade  for  their  safety.    The  faithful  Bational 

rrd,  the  generals  attached  to  the  king,  Marshal  de  Mouchy, 
d'Auhier,  Acloque,  congratulated  the  king  on  the  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  he  had  displayed.  They  mutually 
related  the  perils  which  they  had  escaped,  the  infamous 
remarks,  gestures,  looks,  arms,  costumes,  and  sudden  re- 
pentance of  this  multitude.  The  king  at  this  moment  having 
accidentally  passed  a  mirror,  saw  on  his  head  the  bonnet  rou^e, 
which  had  not  been  taken  off;  he  turned  very  red,  and  threw 
it  at  his  feet,  then  casting  himself  into  an  arm-cbair,  he  raised 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  looking  at  the  queen,  ex- 
claimed, "Ah,  madame!  why  did  I  take  you  from  your 
country  to  associate  you  with  the  ignominy  of  such  a  day  T* 

XXV. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  agony  of  the 
royal  family  had  lasted  for  five  hours.  The  national  guard 
of  the  neighboring  quarters,  assembling  by  themselves,  ar- 
rived singly  in  order  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  constitution. 
There  were  still  heard  from  the  king's  apartment  tumultuous 
footsteps,  and  the  sinister  cries  of  the  columns  of  people, 
who  were  slowly  filing  off  by  the  courts  and  garden.  The 
constitutional  deputies  ran  about  in  indignation,  uttering  im- 
precations against  Petion  and  the  Gironde.  A  deputation 
of  the  Assembly  went  over  the  chateau,  in  order  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  violence  and  disorder  resulting  from  this 
visitation  of  the  faubourgs.  The  queen  pointed  out  to  them 
the  forced  locks,  the  bursten  hinges,  the  bludgeons,  pike 
irons,  panels,  and  the  pieces  of  cannon  loaded  with  small 
shot,  placed  on  the  threshold  of  the  apartment.  The  dis- 
order of  the  attire  of  the  king,  his  sister,  the  children,  the 
bonnets  rouges,  the  cockades  forcibly  placed  on  their  heads  ; 
the  dishevelled  hair  .of  the  queen,  her  paJe  features,  the  trem- 
ulousness  of  her  lips,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  were 
tokens  more  evident  than  these  spoils  left  by  the  people  on 
the  battle  ground  of  sedition.  This  spectacle  moistened  the 
eyes,  and  excited  the  indignation,  even  of  the  deputies  most 
hostile  to  the  court.  The  queen  saw  this :  "  You  weep, 
sir  ?"  she  said  to  Merlin.  "  Yes,  madame,"  replied  the  stoic 
deputy ;  "  I  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  woman,  the 
wife,  and  the  mother ;  but  my  sympathy  goes  no  further. 
I  hate  kings  and  queens  !" 

Such  was  the  day  of  the  20th  of  June.     The  people  dis- 
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played  discipline  in  disorder,  and  forbearance  in  violence : 
the  king,  heroic  intrepidity  in  his  resignation ;  and  some  of 
.     the  Girondists,  a  cold  brutality  which  giw  to  ambition  the 
mask  of  patriotism. 

XXVI. 

Eveiything  was. preparing  in  the  departments  io  send  to 
Paris  the  20,000  troops  ordered  by  the  Assembijr.  The 
Marseillais,  summoned  by  Barbaroux  at  the  instigation  of  • 
Madame  Roland,  were  approaching  the  capital.  It  was  tiia 
.  fire  of  the  soul  in  the  south  coming  to  remndle  the  revolu- 
tionary hearth,  which,  as  the  Girondists  believed,  was  failing 
in  Paris.  This  body  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  was 
composed  of  Genoese,  Ligurians,  Corsicans,  Piedmontese, 
banished  from  their  country  and  recruited  suddenly  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  majority  sailors  or  soldiers 
accustomed  to  warfare,  and  some  bandits,  hardened  in  crime. 
They  were  commanded  by  young  men  of  Marseilles,  friends 
of  Barbaroux  and  Isnard.  Rendered  fanatic  by  the  climate 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  provincial  clubs,  they  came  on 
amidst  the  applauses  of  the  population  of  central  France, 
received,  feted,  overcome  by  enthusiasm  and  wine  at  the 
patriotic  banquets  which  hailed  them  in  constant  succession 
on  their  way.  The  pretext  of  their  march  was  to  fraternize, 
at  the  federation  of  the  14th  of  July,*  with  the  oih^rfederes 
.  of  the  kingdom.  The  secret  motive  was  to  intimidate  the 
Parisian  national  guard,  to  revive  the  energy  of  the  faubourgs, 
and  to  be  the  vanguard  of  that  camp  of  20,00  men  which  the 
Girondists  had  made  the  Assembly  vote,  in  order  at  the 
I  same,  time  to  control  the  Feuillants,  the  Jacobins,  the  king, 

!  and  the  Assembly  itself,  with  an  army  from  the  departments 

L  wholly  composed  of  their  creatures.     The  sea  of  people  was 

violently  agitated  on  their  approach.     The  national  guard, 
ihefederes,  the  popular  societies,  children,  women,  all  that 
I  portion  of  the  population  which  lives  on  excitement  of  the 

streets,  anS  runs  after  public  spectacles,  flew  to  meet 
the  Marseillais.  Their  bronzed  faces,  martial  appearance, 
eyes  of  fire,  uniforms  covered  with  the  dust  of  their  journey, 
their  Phrygian  head-dress,  their  strange  weapons,  the  guns 
they  dragged  after  them,  the  green  branches  which  shaded 
their  bonnets  routes,  their  strange  language  mingled  with 

p  *  It  was  on  the  30th  July,  1792,  that  the  Marseillais  arrived  in  Paris^ 

— H.  T.  R. 
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oaths,  and  accentuated  bjr  savage  gestures^  all  struck  the 
imaginatioa  <^  the  tnnltitude  with  great  force.  The  revolu- 
tionary idea  appeared  to  hare  assumed  the  guise  of  a  mortal, 
and  to  be  marching  under  the  aspect  of  this  horde,  to  the 
assault  of  the  last  remnant  of  royalty.  They  entered  the  cities 
and  villages  beneath  triumphal  arches.  They  sang  terrible 
songs  as  they  progressed.  Couplets,  alternated  by  the  regular 
noise  of  their  feet  on  the  road,  and  by  the  sound  of  dnims, 
resembled  ehomsses  of  the  country  and  war,  answering  at  in- 
tervals to  the  clash  of  arms  and  weapons  of  death  in  a  march 
t#  combat.    This  song  is  graven  on  the  soul  of  France. 

XXVIL 
THE  MARSEILLAISE. 


AUoiu,  enfants  de  la  patrie, 

Le  jour  de  gloire  e«t  arriT^  ! 

Contre  notu,  de  la  tyrannie 

L'dtendart  sanglant  &it  lev^. 

Entendez  vous  daiui  ees  eampagnes 

Mu^r  ces  feroces  soldats ! 

ils  viennent  jusque  dans  tos  hieJi 

EgOTger  Tos  fib  et  vos  cbrnpagnesr — 
Aux  annes,  citoyens !  formed  vos  bataiUons! 
Marchons !  ^u'un  sang  fanpilr  abreuve  nos  sUlona  I 


Que  veut  cette  horde  d'esclayea^ 
De  traitres,  de  toia  conjurefsl 
four  qui  ces  ignobles  etitrares 
Ces  fers  dhB  longtemps  pr^parSs  'i 
Fran9ais,  pour  voua,  ah!  quel  outrUge, 
duels  transports  il  doit  exciter  I 
C'est  vous  qu'oh  ose  mediter 
De  fendre  sL  Tantique  esclavage; 
Aux  anues,  dbc. 

Ill- 

duoi !  ces  cofaortes  ^traxisdres 
Feraient  la  loi  dans  nos  foyers  1 
duoi !  ces  phalanges  mercenaires 
Terrasseraient  nos  p^res  ^erriers  1 
Graild  Dieu !  par  des  mams  enchaiu^es, 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  se  j[4oieraient; 
De  vils  despotes  deviendraient 
Les  maitres^o  noff  destineds  \ 
Aux  annee,  &c. 
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Tremblez,  tyrans !  et  vaoBj  peifidetf', 
Ij  oippnhtt  de  tous  lea  partb ! 
Treinblez,  vos  projets  parricides 
Vent  enfiji  recevoir  leur  prix  I 
Toot  est  soldat  pour  vous  c<nnbattre : 
S'ilsKtombent  nos  jemies  heros, 
La  France  en  produit  les  nouTeanx, 
Contre  yous  tout  prets  a  se  battre. 
Aux  armes,  &c. 

y. 

Fran9ai8,  en  guerriera  magnanimes^  * 

Pcnrtez  ou  letenez  tos  coups ; 
Epargnes  ces  tristes  victimes 
A  regret  s'armant  contre  vous. 
Mais  ces  despotes  sanguinaires, 
Mais  les  complices  de  BomU6, 
Tous  ces  tigres  sans  pitii§ 
D^cbirent  le  sein  de  leur  mdie. 
Aux  armes,  &c. 

▼I. 

Amour  sacr6  de  la  patrie, 
Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  Tengeunt 
Liberte,  lU>ert4  ch6rie,  ' 

Combats  avec  tes  dcfenseurs  I 
Sous  nos  drapeaux  que  la  Yictinre 
Aoeoure  a  tes  miles  accents; 
Qmb  tes  enaemis  expirants 
Yoient  ton  triomphe  et  notn  i^oife ! 
Aux  armes,  &«. 

TERSE  SUNG  BT  CfilLDREff. 

Nous  entrercms  dans  la  carri^re, 
Quand  nos  aines  n'j  seront  plus ; 
Nous  y  trourerons  leur  poussi^re, 
Et  la  trace  de  leurs  vertus ! 
^en  moins  jaloux  de  leur  survivre 
due  de  partaker  leur  cercueil, 
Nous  aurons le  sublime  orgueil 
De  les  Tenser  ou  de  les  suivre ! 
Aox  aanes,  &c,* 

«  M.  Lamartii^e  has  not  in  his  work  given  the  verses  3,  4,  and  5 ;  we 
have  therefore  supplied  them,  that  "  The  Marseillaise"  may  be  complete. 
The  Marseillais  ruffians  entered  Paris  cm  the  30th  July,  1792,  by  the 
Faubourg  Saint- Antmne  (the  St.  Giles's  of  Paris,)  and  headed  by  San- 
I  terre,  went  to  the  Champs  Elys^es,  thus  traversing  the  whole  city  fiK>m 

i  south  to  north,)  where  a  banquet  awaited  them.     Their  arrival  was 

\  marked  by  riots  and  bloodshedr— Duhamel  was  murdered.    This  cele- 

brated song  was  written  by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  who  also  composed  the  ahr. 
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These  words  were  sung  in  notes  alternately  flat  and  sharp, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  braost  with  sullen  mutterings 
of  national  anger,  and  then  with  the  joy  of  vittory.  They 
had  something  as  solemn  as  death,  but  asr  serene  as  the  un- 
dying confidence  of  patriotism.  It  seemed  a  recovered  echo 
of  Thermopylae — ^it  was  heroism  sung.  * 

There  was  heard  the  regular  footfall  of  thousands  of  men 
walking  together  to  defend  the  frontiers  over  the  resounding 
•oil  of  their  cou^^try,  the  plaintive  notes.of  women,  the  wail- 
ing of  children,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  hissing  of  flames 
as  they  devoured  palaces  and  huts  ;  then  gloomy  strokes  of 
vengeance,  striking  again  and  again  with  the  hatchet,  and 
immolating  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  the  profaners  of 
the  soil.  The  notes  of  this  air  rustled  like  a  flag  dipped  in 
gor%  still  reeking  in  the  battle  plain.  It  made  one  tremble 
— but  it  was  the  shudder  of  intrepidity  which  passed  over 
the  heart,  and  gave  an  impulse — ^redoubled  strength — ^veiled 
death.  It  was  the  "fire-water"  of  the  Revolution,  which 
instilled  into  the  senses  and  the  soul  of  the  people  the  in- 
toxication of  battle.  There  are  times  when  all  people  find 
thus  gushing  into  their  national  mind  accents  which  no  man 
hath  written  down,  and  which  all  the  world  feels.  All  the 
senses  desire  to  present  their  tribute  to  patriotism,  and 
eventually  to  encourage  each  other.  The  foot  advances — 
gesture  animates — ^the  voice  intoxicates  the  ear — ^the  ear 
shakes  the  heart.  The  whole  heart  is  inspired  like  an  instru- 
ment of  enthusiasm.  Art  becomes  divine ;  dancing,  heroic ; 
music,  martial ;  poetry,  popular.  The  hymn  which  was  at 
that  moment  in  all  mouths  will  never  perish.  It  is  not  pro- 
faned on  common  occasions.  Like  those  sacred  banners 
suspended  from  the  roofs  of  holy  edifices,  and  which  are  only 
allowed  to  leav6  them  on  certain  days,  we  keep  the  national 
song  as  an  extreme  arm  for  the  great  necessities  of  the 
country.  Ours  was  illustrated  by  circumstances,  whence 
issued  a  peculiar  character,  which  made  it  at  tie  same  time 

On  the  18th  Nivosc,  an.  iv.  (8th  January,  1795,)  an  order  of  the  Direc- 
tory enjoined  that  at  all  theatres  and  sights  the,  air  of  the  "  Marseillaise,*' 
and  those  of  "  Ca  Ira, — Veillons  au  SEUUt  de  TEmpire,"  and  "  Le  Chant 
du  Depart,"  should  be  played.  Louget  de  Lisle  was  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers in  1790,  and  in  spite  of  his  republican  opinions,  incarceraiod 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  only  saved  by  the  9th  Thermidor.  He 
would  assuremy  have  been  accompanied  to  the  guillotine  by  hisiown 
Bong. — H.  T.  R. 
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more  solemn  and  more  sinistdt :  glory  and  crime,  victory  and 
death,  seemed  mtertwined  in  its  chorus.  It  was  the  song  of 
patHotism,  buf  i1^  was  also  the  imprecation  of  rage.  It  con- 
ducted our  soldiers  to  the  frontier,  but  it  also  accompanied 
our  victims  to  the  scaibld.  *The  same  b)^de  defends  the 
heart  of  the  country  in  the  hand  of  Xhe  soldier,  and  sacrifices 
victims  in  the  hand  oi  the  executionerr      '•         ,    • 

T?rTY  • 

The  Marseillaise  preserves  notes  of  "the  song  of*  glory  and 
the  shriek  of  death :  glorious  as  the  one,  funereal  like  the 
other,  it  assures  the  countiy,  whilst  it  makes  the  citizen  turn 
pale.     This  is  its  history. 

There  was  then  a  young  oflicer  of  artillery  in  garrison  at 
Strasburg,  named  Rouget  de  Lisle.  He  was  born  at  Lons- 
le-Saunieri  in  the  Jura,  that  country  of  reverie  and  en^gy, 
as  moimtainous  countries  always  are.  This  young  man  loved 
war  like  a  soldier — ^the  Revolution  like  a  tlunker.  He 
charmed  with  his  verses  and  music  the  slow  dull  garrison 
life.  Much  in  request  from  his  twofold  talent  as  musician 
and  poet,  he  visited  the  house  of  Dietrick,  an  Alsatian 
patriot  (maire  of  Strasbourg),  on  intimate  terms.  Dietrick's 
wife  ana  young  daughters  shared  in  his  patriotic  feelings,  for 
the  Bevolution  was  advancing  towards  the  frontiers,  just  as 
the  afifections  of  the  body  always  commence  at  the  ex- 
tremities. They  were  very  partial  to  the  young  oflScer,  and 
inspired  his  heart,  his  poetry,  and  his  music.  They  executed 
the  first  of  his  ideas  hardly  developed,  confidantes  of  the 
earliest  flights  of  his  genius. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1792,  and  there  was  a  scarcity  in 
Strasburg.  The  house  of  Dietrick  was  poor,  and  the  table 
humble;  but  there  was  always  a  welcome  for  Rouget  de 
Lisle.  This  young  officer  was  there  from  morning  to  night, 
like  a  son  or  brother  of  the  family.  One  day,  when  there 
was  only  some  coarse  bread  and  slices  of  ham  on  the  tabl^, 
Dietrick,  looking  with  calm  sadness  at  De  Lisle,  said  to  him, 
*'  Plenty  is  not  seen  at  our  feasts ;  but  what  matter  if  en- 
thusiasm is  not  wanting  at  our  civic  f^tes,  and  courage  in  our 
soldiers*  hearts.  I  have  still  a  bottle  of  wine  left  in  my 
cellar.  Bring  it,"  he  added,  addressing  one  of  his  daughters, 
"  and  we  will  drink  to  liberty  and  our  country.  Strasbui^g 
is  shortly  to  have  a  patriotic  cereniony,  and  De  Lisle  must  be 
inspired  by  these  last  drops  to  produce  one  of  those  hymns 
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wbich  eonrey  to  the  loul  o(  tM  people  the  ef  thvaitsm  which 
suggMted  it"  The  jfimg  gvk  applauded,  fetched  the-'wine^ 
filkd  the  glasses  of  their  old  father  a^d  ^e  ^oimg  ofiScer 
until  the  wine  was  exhausted.  K  y^tm  midnight^  and  very 
eold.  D^Iislewas  a  dreiim€i;  hi4r heart  wli^jnoved,  his 
head  heated.  Ine  oold  seiied  on  him,  anA^he  went  staler* 
ing  tP  Ms  lonel}^  chamber,  endeayoring,  hj  d^ees,  to  find 
insphtit}on  in  the  palpitations  of  his  citizen  heart ;  and  on 
his  small  clayiaord,  now  composiag  the  air  before  the  words, 
and  now  the  words  before  the  air,  combined  them  so  inti- 
-  mately  in^  mind,  that  he  could  nerer  <tell  which  was  first 
produced,  the  air  or  the  words,  so  impossible  did  he  find  it 
to  separate  the  poetry  from  the  music,  and  the  feeling  from 
the  impression.    He  sung  eyerything — ^wrote  nothing. 

XXX. 

Overcopie  by  this  divine  inspiration,  his  head  fell  sleeping 
on  his  instrument,  and  he  did  not  awake  until  dayhght.  The 
song  of  the  over  night  returned  to  his  memory  with  difficulty, 
like  the  recollections  of  a  dream.  He  wrote  it  down,  and 
then  rau  to  Dietrick.  He  found  him  in  his  garden.  His 
wife  and  daughters  had  not  yet  lises.  Btetrick  aroused 
them,  called  together  s(»ne  fnende  aa  f<md  as  himself  of 
musk,  and  capable  of  executing  De  Lisle's  compoution. 
Dietrich's  eldest  daughter  accompanied  them,  Bouget  sang. 
At  the  first  verse  all  oountenahcea  turned  pale,  at  the  second 
tears  flowed,  at  the  last  enthusiasm  burst  forth.  The  hymn 
of  the  country  wa^  found.  Alas !  it  was  also  destmed  to  bd 
the  hymn  of  terror.  The  unfortunate.  Dietoick  went  a  few 
months  afterwards  to  the  scaffold  to  the  sound  of  the  notes 
produced  at  his  own  Preside,  &(mq  the  heart  of  hi*  friend, 
and  the  voices  of  his  daughters. 

The  new  scHsg,  execut^  some  days  afterwards  at  Stras* 
burg,  flew  from  city  to  city,  in  every  public:  orehestRu 
JMtarseiUes  adopted  it  to  be  sung  at  the  opening  and  th^  close 
of  the  sittings  of  its  clubs.  The  Marseillais  spread  it  all 
(^er  France,,  by  singing  it  everywhere  on  their  way.  Whence 
the  name  of  Marseilkase.  J>e  Lisle's  old  mother,  a  royalist 
and  religious,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  her  son's  voic^  wrote 
to  him :  "  What  is  this  revolutionary  hymn,  sung  by  bands 
of  brigands,  who  are  traversing  France,  and  with  which  our 
name  is  mingled  ?''  De  Lisle  himself,  proscribed  as  a  royal* 
ist,  heard  it  and  shuddered,  as  it  Bouncbs(ion  his  ears^  whilst 


^ 
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escaping  by  some  of  the  wild  passes  of  the  Alps.  *'  What 
do  they  cafl  that* hymn  2^  he  mquired  of  his  guide.  "  The 
JfarseiUdise,'*  vepli^  the  peasant, «  It  wa^^  thus  he  learnt 
the  name  «^hiB  owix  work.  Th«»  aim.  turned  against  the 
hand  thft  loirged  it,  Tbe,  BevoIutioiD,  inssiae,  no  longer  rec- 
ognized its  own  t<>ice !  ,      -  .  •  . 


END   OF  THE   XISST  VOLUMIir. 
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